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KATE'S  DAT  WITH  THE  OLD  HORSE. 


**  VES,  Kate,  we  are  as  nearly  as  possible  *  stone  broke/  as  your 

X  brother  would  say.  The  time  seems  to  have  come,  my 
girl,  when  *  honour  may  be  deemed  dishonour,  loyalty  be  called  a 
crime,'  at  any  rate  in  Ireland ;  and  as  we  can't  make  our  tenants 
pay  rent,  we  must  go." 

The  speaker  was  a  massive-looking  old  gentleman  with  clean- 
cut,  weather-beaten  features,  and  a  heavy  white  moustache.  He 
had  drawn  his  chair  away  from  the  break£Eist  table,  and  was  still 
knitting  his  brows  over  his  morning  letters. 

Poor  old  Lowry,  like  his  fathers  before  him,  had  lived  out  of 
doors  amongst  his  own  tenantry  all  his  life,  with  a  joke  and  a  half- 
crown  for  any  one  who  wanted  them. 

Almost  all  the  harm  he  had  ever  done  was  to  win  a  heart 
or  two  which  he  did  not  want,  or  drink  a  glass  or  two  more 
than  was  good  for  him.  For  forty  years  he  had  paid  rates  and 
taxes,  acted  conscientiously  as  a  magistrate,  and  filled  several 
other  onerous  but  unpaid  offices  for  his  Queen  and  such  as  are 
put  in  authority  under  her;  he  had  drunk  her  health  loyally 
every  night  since  he  first  learnt  to  drink  strong  drink,  and  would 
have  ''  knocked  sparks  out  of "  any  one  who  had  spoken  dis- 
respectfully of  her  before  him ;  and  now  the  property  which  his 
fathers  had  honestly  earned  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  league  of 
avowed  rebels,  and  he  himself  was  branded  as  an  enemy  of  the 
people.  Had  he  and  such  as  he  been  left  to  defend  themselves, 
they  would  long  ago  have  put  an  end  to  these  enemies  of 
honest  men  and  of  the  State,  but  their  hands  were  tied.  They 
were  bidden  to  wait  for  help,  but  no  help  came.  Lowry  was 
still  too  loyal  to  murmur  openly  aeainst  the  Government 
which  had  ruined  him,  but  he  had  just  realized  that  their 
name  and  their  loyalty  were  almosi  the  only  things  left  to 
him  and  Kate,  his  daughter,  who  sat  playing  nervously  with 
an  empty  envelope  and  gazing  out  blankly  and  sadly  upon  the 
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old  park  she  loved  until  her  deep  blue  eyes  filled  unconsciously 
with  tears. 

But  Kate  was  not  the  girl  to  indulge  in  tears  when  a  difficulty 
had  to  be  met,  and  in  ten  minutes  she  had  mastered  her  emotion 
and  was  walking  with  her  father  to  the  stables,  gravely  discussing 
affairs  with  the  stalwart  old  man,  more  like  one  man  with  another 
than  like  a  young  girl  with  her  father. 

"  So  the  horses  are  to  go  up  next  week,  dad,  are  they  ?  It  is  a 
bit  of  a  wrench  to  say  good-bye  to  you,  Val,"  said  the  girl  as  she 
laid  her  hand  lovingly  on  the  neck  of  a  great  up-standing  chestnut^ 
**  but  you  are  good  enough  to  find  yourself  a  situation,  my  boy. 
Father,  though,  what  about  Joe  ?  We  could  not  let  him  go  into 
a  cab,  and  he  is  too  old  for  anything  better." 

"True,  Kate,  and  I  can't  bear  to  shoot  the  old  fellow,  and  yet 
what  are  we  to  do  with  a  pensioner  now  ?  " 

"  Shoot  him !  No,  father,  we'll  keep  the  bullets  for  other 
billets.  A  loyal  servant  and  Mend  like  Joe  has  as  much  claim  on 
you  as  your  daughter  has ;  and  whilst  we  have  bread  and  cheese 
we  can  find  Joe  in  fodder.  Poor  old  fellow,  I  believe  he  would  rather 
eat  his  Utter  with  us  than  old  oats  in  a  strange  stable." 

It  was  a  pretty  picture,  let  latter-day  aesthetes  deny  it  if  they 
will — the  tall,  strong  girl,  natural  and  unaffected,  not  a  bit 
angelic,  but  very  womanly,  caressing  the  old  horse,  who  lowered 
his  head  to  meet  her  caresses,  and  shoved  his  honest  old  nose  against 
her  cheek. 

And  Kate  was  right.  It  t«  a  hard  thing  that  a  horse  who  has 
risked  his  neck  a  thousand  times  for  his  master,  who  has  never 
known  fear  or  spared  himself  in  that  master's  service,  should  be 
thought  only  fit  for  a  bullet  when  his  limbs  and  wind  begin  to  fail. 
We  pension  the  half-hearted  human  servants,  we  destroy  the 
whole-hearted  beasts  who  have  worn  out  their  youth  and  strength 
prematurely  in  our  employ. 

"  How  are  you  going  to  keep  Joe,  if  I  let  you  try,  Kate  ?  " 

"  Well,  father,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  pound  a  month  by 
needlework,  Christmas  cards,  and  so  forth  ;  there  is  a  bit  of  land 
at  the  cottage,  so  that  turned  out  on  that  in  summer  and  not 
much  worked  in  winter,  Joe  need  not  cost  much  to  keep,  and  I'll 
groom  him  myself."  t 

"  And  what  would  the  London  aunts  say  to  that,  Kate  ?  "  laughed 
the  squire. 

Kate  put  a  hand  trustingly  on  the  old  man's  shoulder  as  she 
answered  smiling,  "  The  London  aunts  say  a  good  many  thingp, 
dad,  which  I  don't  agree  with,  and  you  only  pretend  to,  you  know. 
Aunt  Dorothy  prefers  her  carpets  to  sunshine,  at  least  she  keeps 
her  rooms  dark  all  day  for  fear  the  sun  should  spoil  their  colours." 

"  I  thought  it  was  her  colour  which  the  sun  spoilt,  Kate  ?  " 

Kate  laughed,  and  with  a  squeeze  of  her  father's  arm  and  a  saucy 
nod,  flitted  off  to  see  to  some  member  of  her  animal  kingdom. 
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Luckily  for  the  Irish,  they  take  trouble  well,  and  though  skinning 
is  an  unpleasant  process,  they  soon  get  used  to  it. 


Three  months  after  the  events  recorded  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs Kate  and  her  father  were  living  at  what  had  been  their 
agent's  cottage,  a  tiny  house  with  stabling  for  one  horse.  The 
Lowrys'  agent  was  now  Colonel  Lowry  himself,  and  his  daughter 
(the  best  and  straightest  lady  rider  in  Gonaway)  had  laid  aside  her 
habit  as  a  souvenir  of  happier  days. 

At  the  Hall  a  rich  Londoner  had  replaced  the  old  squire  (as  . 
his  tenant),  and  a  London  young  lady  inflicted  agony  on  the  mouths 
of  such  horses  as  she  rode,  and  never  disgraced  her  sex  by  an  after- 
breakfast  visit  to  the  stables. 

Instead  of  the  laughter  of  that  tom-boy  Kate,  highly  finished 
performances  on  the  piano  frightened  the  blackbirds  oflf  the  lawn, 
and  instead  of  jokes  and  half-crowns  from  a  poor  but  warm-hearted 
native,  the  peasantry  now  received  pamphlets  on  market  gardening 
and  threepenny-pieces  from  an  alien  millionaire* 


"  MoUoy  says  they  have  just  shot  *  the  Laurels '  for  the  seventh 
time  this  year,  and  there's  not  a  hen  pheasant  left  on  the  estate." 

"  Never  mind,  father,  it  won't  matter  to  us.  Mr.  Preece  will 
have  some  more  down  from  Leadenhall  Market  or  some  such  place 
next  year ;  and,  after  all,  they  pay  our  rent  for  us,  and  we  couldn't 
live  without  them." 

"  Pay  the  rent,"  grumbled  the  squire ;  "  I  could  have  done  that 
myself,  if  I'd  sold  all  the  game,  and  never  given  a  head  to  man  or 
woman  on  the  place." 

«  Then  why  didn't  you,  dad  ?  " 

"  Why  didn't  I,  girl  ?  Well  then,  it's  just  because  I  suppose 
I've  always  belonged  to  *  the  stupid  party,'  thank  God  for  it." 

Poor  old  Lowry  was  a  red-hot  Tory,  without  any  Liberal  instincts 
whatever,  a  fact  which  suflBciently  accounted  for  the  mess  he  had 
made  of  his  life.  And  yet,  somehow,  the  men  who  dared  still  to 
tDUch  their  hats  to  this  reprehensible  old  robber  of  the  public  lands, 
did  so  with  a  smile  in  their  eyes  more  hearty  than  the  smirk  they 
gave  to  his  successor,  Mr.  Preece. 

Since  the  first  day  we  met  her,  a  change  has  come  over  Kate» 
The  grey-blue  eyes  are  just  as  beautiful,  but  there  is  less  sparkle 
in  them;  the  lips  are  just  as  sweet,  sweeter  it  may  be,  but  the 
dimple  has  gone.  In  the  last  few  months  sbe  has  seen  more  of 
the  seamy  and  shabby  side  of  life  than  she  had  even  guessed  at 
in  the  twenty  sunny  years  which  went  before. 

I  don't  think  the  squire  has  any  suspicion  of  it,  and  Kate  has 
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neither  mother  nor  sister  to  tell  it  to,  but  her  poor  little  heart 
has  had  its  stoutness  tried  a  good  deal  of  late.  When  Kate  was 
cjueen  at  the  Hall,  gallant  George  Vernon,  somewhile  captain  of 
Hussars  and  at  present  master  of  the  hounds  and  Kate's  very 
distant  cousin,  had  remembered  the  tie  of  kinship  to  the  bright 
young  beauty  quite  as  often  as  duty  required.  Now  his  visits  were 
like  angel's  visits  in  number  and,  to  the  proud  Kate,  even  less 
welcome. 

George  Vernon  was  no  snob,  but  then  Kate  the  hostess  at  the 
Hall,  the  reigning  queen  in  the  hunting-field,  and  Kate  without 
a  horse  to  her  name,  in  a  cottage  and  out  of  the  world  altogether, 
were  very  diCFerent  persons,  and  George  unconsciously  showed 
that  he  felt  the  change.  Though  man  is  fickle,  perhaps  George 
would  not  have  allowed  his  admiration  for  his  cousin  to  cool  so 
suddenly  had  there  not  been  attractions  elsewhere. 

Miss  Preece  (the  daughter  of  the  new  tenant  at  the  Hall) 
would  have  passed  as  a  pretty  woman  anywhere.  If  lemon- 
coloured  locks,  an  abundant  fringe,  bright  colour,  and  the  full, 
tempting  figure  of  a  young  Juno,  make  beauty,  then  Polly  Preece 
was  a  belle.  If  reckless  riding  and  a  smart  habit  make  a  horse- 
woman, Polly  Preece  was  a  very  Amazon. 

True  she  had  never  had  a  fall';  true  her  horses  cost  three 
hundred  guineas  apiece,  and  were  clever  enough  to  jump  through 
hoops  at  a  circus,  even  though  they  had  ten  stone  of  fair  humanity 
hung  on  to  their  tortured  mouths ;  and  true,  too,  that  though  Polly 
laughed  often  (and  showed  in  doing  so  as  dazzling  a  set  of  teeth 
as  ever  disappointed  a  dentist),  few  people  owed  even  a  smile  to 
any  wit  of  hers. 

But  the  Bruisers  (as  the  men  of  the  Gonaway  hounds  were 
called)  voted  her  a  right  good  sort,  if  only  she  would  give  them 
a  little  more  time  at  their  fences  and  not  always  pick  the  tenderest 
part  of  a  man  to  jump  upon. 

George  Vernon  did  the  civil  at  first  as  Master.  In  a  week's 
time  he  was  her  pilot,  and  in  a  month  half-a-dozen  of  the  Bruisers 
were  sadly  afiraid  that  he  would  ere  long  be  her  husband,  thereby 
robbing  them  of  the  greatest  prize  in  the  local  market  of  matri- 
mony and  of  the  merriest  bachelor  in  the  hunt.  As  for  George 
himself,  he  thought  honestly  enough  that  the  Preece  girl  was 
"  very  good  fun,"  but  if  he  could  have  had  her  dollars  without 
her  he  would  have  been  a  happy  man.  Unfortunately,  circum- 
stances, especially  the  bills  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
crack  pack  of  fox  hounds,  were  beginning  to  impress  upon  him 
more  and  more  the  necessity  for  converting  Miss  Preece  into  a 
connecting  link  between  himself  and  her  papa's  money  bags. 

This  was,  roughly,  the  state  of  affairs  on  Monday,  November 
5nd,  1885,  the  first  regular  meet  of  the  Bruisers  for  the  season. 

It  was  a  time-honoured  custom  that  the  first  meet  should  be 
held  at  the  Hall,  and  though  the  master  of  the  house  who  had 
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entertained  them  so  often  was  there  no  longer,  still  the  house 
stood  and  the  custom  remained. 


"  I  suppose  you  would  hardly  care  to  go  to  the  meet  to-day, 
dad  ?  "  queried  Kate  at  breakfast. 

"  Not  go  to  the  meet,  girl,  after  keeping  the  old  tryst  so  many 
years,  why  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,  only  I  thought  you  might  not." 

"What,  because  another  fellow  provides  the  sherry  and  is 
master  at  the  Hall  ?  Of  course  I  don't  like  it,  but  providing  he 
does  not  give  the  men  Hamburgh  stuflf,  I'll  go  and  be  thankful 
to  him  for  doing  what  I  can  no  longer  afford  to  do.  Put  on  a 
leather  petticoat,  little  woman,  and  we'll  run  with  them  since  we 
can't  ride." 

I  think  the  old  man  struck  the  match  to  light  his  pipe  a  shade 
more  viciously  than  was  necessary,  but  he  never  winced,  though 
he  was  perhaps  remembering  another  2nd  of  November  when  the 
little  woman  was  yet  unborn,  and  he  himself  on  the  best  horse  in 
the  country  was  as  good  a  man  "  as  ever  holloaed  to  a  hound," 
and  in  one  fair  woman's  eyes  the  best. 

Suddenly  he  put  down  his  pipe  and  called,  "  Kate." 

«  Yes,  father." 

"  Come  down  again  for  a  minute." 

"  All  right,  in  half  a  second ; "  and  almost  as  soon  as  she  had 
promised  Kate  was  in  the  room  again. 

"What  is  your  will,  sir?"  said  she  with  a  little  mocking 
courtesy. 

"  Why,  child,  I  was  thinking  that  you  at  any  rate  might  ride 
to  the  meet.  Your  habit  is  packed  away  somewhere ;  Joe  looked 
yesterday  as  fit  as  paint,  and,  as  Tim  expressed  it,  *  is  brimful  of 
consate.'  I  declare  he  has  waxed  fat  and  kicks,  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  his  old  tumble-down  box." 

"  No,  father,  if  you  don't  ride,  I  shan't.     If  you  run,  so  shall  I." 

"  Do  as  you  are  bid,  Kate,  or  rather,  since  you  never  do  that, 
ride  if  it  is  only  half-a-dozen  fences,  just  to  please  your  old  father, 
and  to  show  that  young  woman  at  the  Hall  the  difference  between 
riding  and  being  carried,  between  hands  and  paws." 

Those  who  loved  Kate  best  would  always  have  been  the  first 
to  admit  that  she  had  just  "  the  laste  bit  of  the  divvle  in  her, 
God  bless  her,"  and  hence  it  was  perhaps  that  her  father's 
diplomatic  suggestion  as  to  the  eclipse  of  her  rival  brought  the 
colour  to  her  cheek  and  the  light  to  her  eyes. 

"  Do  you  really  want  me  to,  father  ?  " 

"  Really,  really,  Kate,  and  now  let  us  go  and  have  a  look  at 
Joe." 
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I  am  ashamed  to  say  how  old  Joe  was.  Like  ladies,  horses 
don't  care  to  have  their  ages  published  on  every  house-top,  and 
though  they  cannot  lie  for  themselves  on  this  important  point, 
they  have  no  diflBculty  in  finding  many  to  lie  for  them. 

Joe  was  said  to  have  been  eight  when  the  Lowrys  bought  him, 
and  they  had  ridden  the  gallant  brown  for  seven  years.  But 
eight  is  a  queer  age  in  a  horse,  as  expansive  and  uncertain  as  the 
adjective/* young"  when  applied  to  spinsters.  At  the  lowest 
computation  Joe  was  not  less  than  fifteen,  and  a  **  vet."  who 
wanted  to  buy  him  once  pledged  his  professional  credit  that  he 
was  twenty-six  at  least.  Be  this  as  it  may,  when  an  hour  later 
he  walked  out  of  his  loose  box,  he  looked  the  very  type  and  heau 
idial  of  a  twelve-stone  hunter.  From  the  carriage  of  his  lean 
game  head  and  trimly-docked  tail,  from  the  cheery  snort  with 
which  he  welcomed  the  fresh  air,  from  the  muscle  on  his  square 
and  massive  quarters,  from  his  hard,  clean  legs  and  full,  bold  eye, 
you  might  have  fancied  he  was  a  six-year-old.  A  veteran 
strapper  who  had  followed  the  squire  from  the  Hall  to  the 
cottage,  had  spent  an  hour  in  dressing  the  old  horse,  and  the 
squire's  own  hands  had  put  the  finishing  touches  to  his  toilette. 
Proud  and  gay  the  old  rascal  looked  before  his  mistress  mounted, 
but  when  she  was  in  the  saddle  he  gave  one  wild  kick  fi-om  sheer 
exuberance  of  spirits  and  then  trotted  out  of  the  yard,  as  old  Tim 
expressed  it^  "  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  was  tridding  on  eggs." 


"  Ye  gods  !  she  is  a  dazzler !  Quite  takes  my  breath  away," 
said  a  shiny-hatted,  faultlessly-breeched  stranger  from  Dublin  to 
a  young  local  Nimrod ;  "  why,  there  are  not  half-a-dozen  girls, 
even  with  the  Meath,  who  have  ventured  out  yet  in  Busvine's 
scarlet  array,  and  here  is  a  young  lady  in  the  wilds  of  Gonaway 
with  a  seat  like  a  sack  of  potatoes  and  raiment  more  magnificent 
than  Solomon  in  all  his  glory." 

"  Fits  her  well  for  all  that,  and  suits  her  style,  milk  and  roses 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know,"  replied  the  local,  himself  rather 
a  captive  to  the  fair  equestrian. 

**  Milk  and  roses  !  Milk  and  fiddlestick  !  Lemon  and  white  I 
should  describe  her  if  she  was  in  the  setter  class;  but  tell  me,  who 
is  she,  and  has  she  any  money  ?  " 

Needless,  perhaps,  to  explain  that  poor  Polly  Preece  was  the 
subject  of  this  irreverent  banter,  which  in  a  measure  perhaps  she 
had  deserved,  for  though  a  pretty  woman  in  "  the  lady's  pink  "  is 
a  fair  picture  in  a  showy  frame,  she  must  not  be  hurt  if  she  is  a 
little  stared  at  on  her  first  appearance.  And,  indeed,  Polly  was 
not  hurt.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  flattered  and  in  high  spirits. 
Her  new  jacket  fitted  her  to  perfection ;  her  horse  was  well- 
mannered  and  easy  to  ride ;  she  had  drawn  the  attention  of  every 
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one  to  her  sweet  self,  and  she  felt  for  the  moment  that  "  blues  " 
or  fear  had  for  her  neither  existence  nor  meaning. 

A  large  group  of  late  comers  was  still  standing  in  the  doorway 
and  on  the  brostd  steps  of  the  hall,  chaffing  each  other  or  pledging 
their  host  in  a  last  stirrup  cup. 

"  What  is  that  madcap  daughter  of  mine  about  now  ?  "  exclaimed 
old  Preece,  as  Polly  broke  from  the  throng  and  sent  ,her  horse 
along  over  the  turf  at  a  rattling  gallop,  followed  by  two  or  three 
of  her  admirers. 

From  the  steps  to  the  line  of  elms  no  fence  was  visible  to  the 
spectators,  and  yet  before  reaching  the  avenue,  three  of  the  horses 
rose  at  something,  and  the  fourth  and  his  rider  seemed  to  be 
swallowed  up. 

"  Good  heavens !  young  Voyle  is  down  in  the  Park  fence,"  cried 
Preece ;  and  sure  enough  the  exquisite  from  Dublin  shortly  after 
emerged  from  the  abyss,  his  hat  crushed,  his  breeches  smirched, 
and  his  temper  somewhat  soured  by  the  loss  of  a  good  horse. 

"  Eeally,  Mr.  Preece,  you  must  curb  that  young  lady's  pluck ; 
she  will  break  her  neck  some  day  if  you  don't  take  care,"  suggested 
an  elderly  friend. 

"  Break  her  neck,"  growled  old  Preece ;  "  it  isn't  pluck,  it  is 
folly;  wait  until  she  has  had  a  fall;  youll  see  she  will  learn 
better." 

Kate  had  been  sitting  a  quiet  spectator  of  this  little  episode, 
though  the  eld  horse  had  backed  and  fidgetted  with  impatient 
desire  to  join  in  the  fun. 

As  Polly  rode  back  from  the  fence  she  caught  sight  of  Kate, 
and  with  that  sweetness  which  women  show  to  rivals  they  detest, 
wreathed  her  face  in  smiles  and  laid  a  caressing  hand  on  Joe's 
mane. 

"  Oh,  Kate,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  out !  I  wish,  dear,  you 
had  let  me  know  that  you  meant  to  come.  You  might  have 
ridden  Dennis  or  my  bay.  I  am  afraid  your  dear  old  horse  is 
almost  past  work  now  !  " 

"  Doesn't  look  like  it,  does  he,  Miss  Preece  ?  "  retorted  Kate,  as 
Joe  champed  his  bit  and  pawed  the  velvet  turf.  Polly  hated  to 
be  called  Miss  Preece  by  Kate,  and  would  fain  have  passed  for  her 
bosom  friend ;  but  Kate  unfortunately  chose  her  own  friends  for 
herself,  and  Polly  was  not  of  them. 

"Cousin  Kate  is  a  rare  believer  in  the  old  horse,"  remarked 
George  Vernon  as  he  joined  the  two  girls. 

"  Yes,"  assented  Polly,  "  your  cousin  is  a  very  antiquary ;  she 
likes  everything  that  is  old,  and  only  what  is  old.  She  has  even 
spoken  slightingly  of  this  miracle  of  Mr.  Busvine's.  From 
politics  to  petticoats,  Miss  Lowry  is  a  Tory,  like  her  father  I  " 

"  I  admit  all  you  say,  Miss  Preece,  and  glory  in  it.  I  do  prefer 
old  habits,  sartorial  and  otherwise,  to  any  others." 

There  was  a  deepening  in  the  blue  of  Kate's  eyes  aa  this  word- 
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play  went  on,  which  looked  as  if  she  was  more  than  half  in 
earnest. 

"Well,  I  don't  agree  with  you,  and  for  the  sake  of  example 
I  will  back  my  young  chestnut  against  your  veteran  in  the  field 
to-day,"  quoth  Polly. 

**  Oh,  come,  Miss  Preece,  that's  hardly  fair,"  broke  in  George ; 
"  six  against  twenty-six,  isn't  it,  Kate  ?  " 

"  It  may  be.  Cousin  George,  but  the  old  horse  can  quite  take 
care  of  himself,  thank  you.  Yes,  I'll  match  my  old  one  against 
your  chestnut,  owners  up ;  who  is  to  be  judge  ?  " 

"  Would  you  mind,  Captain  Vernon  ?  "  pleaded  Polly. 

"  No,  certainly.     What  are  the  stakes  ?  " 

"  Oh,  say  a  pair  of  gloves ;  I  am  too  much  of  a  pauper  to  make 
the  bet  in  dozens,"  replied  Kate,  and  so  the  bet  was  made. 


The  morning  was  a  bright  one,  with  a  touch  of  hoar  frost  on  the 
grass,  which  none  but  the  early  risers  saw. 

At  11.15  the  rime  had  all  gone,  and  the  air  was  as  ^^  balmy  as 
May,"  the  sun  shone  brightly  and  men's  spirits  were  as  brilliant 
as  the  weather. 

But  the  first  draw  was  a  long  one,  and  a  blank.  The  second  was 
like  it,  and  again  no  noisy  note  replied  to  what  Captain  Pennell 
Elmhirst  calls  "  the  huntsman's  tuneful  pleading." 

Faces  began  to  lengthen.  A  blank  at  Tod  Hall  had  never  been 
heard  of  in  the  memory  of  man.  The  gentlemen  in  velveteen 
who  had  taken  a  somewhat  prominent  part  in  the  morning's  pro- 
ceedings had  disappeared  by  noon,  and  men  spoke  disparagingly 
of  the  race  which  some  sportsmen  aver  is  a  compound  of  policeman 
and  poacher. 

It  was  easy  by  two  o'clock  to  tell  the  men  who  rode  horses  from 
those  who  only  "  talked  horse." 

The  "  customers  "  were  all  looking  grim  and  silent ;  the  men  of 
the  road  were  brightly  conversational  and  sat  in  groups  discussing 
their  cigars  and  whisky  flasks  at  every  point  from  which  they 
could  not  possibly  see,  should  the  hounds  slip  quietly  and  suddenly 
away. 

The  little  group  near  the  corner  of  the  covert  had  grown  weary 
of  waiting.  The  glow  which  follows  a  sharp  trot  to  covert  on  your 
favourite  hack, and  the  consumption  of  "just  one  glass"  of  orange 
brandy,  had  worn  oflF,  and  the  damp  chill  of  a  November  afternoon 
had  begun  to  pierce  through  the  stoutest  of  pinks  and  to  chill  the 
gayest  of  hearts. 

The  horses  had  fretted  themselves  into  a  white  lather  with  im- 
patience, or  stood  with  drooping  heads  and  staring  coats,  mute 
witnesses  to  the  chill  which  had  come  with  afternoon  and  hope 
deferred.  Everything  suggested  that  fox-hunting  was  an  over- 
rated amusement. 
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Little  by  little  the  hounds  had  drawn  away  from  the  Hall 
and  its  overstocked  coverts,  until  now,  at  2  p.m.,  they  were 
thrown  into  a  small  outlying  wood,  where  pheasants  were  never 
reared  and  rarely  shot. 

At  last  there  was  a  doubtful  whimper ;  then  a  "  hard-looking  " 
man  in  mufti  (a  local  horse  dealer)  stood  up  in  his  stirrups  and 
held  his  hat  high  above  his  head.  A  dozen  keen  pair  of  eyes  saw 
the  signal,  and  though  no  foolish  halloa  imperilled  their  chance  of 
a  run,  the  light  and  colour  came  back  into  the  men's  faces,  and  they 
forgot  in  a  moment  the  miseries  of  the  morning  as  they  marked 
the  lithe  red  form  of  reynard  steal  out  of  covert,  and  with  a 
whisk  of  his  grey-tagged  brush,  make  oflF  leisurely,  with  his  head 
set  straight  for  the  stififest  line  in  the  county. 

By  this  time  the  first  doubtful  whimper  had  been  caught  up 
and  repeated  in  fuller  and  more  certain  tones,  and  there  was  little 
need  of  the  horn  to  call  loiterers  from  covert. 

One  after  another  the  beauties  tumbled  out  in  hot  haste,  hackles 
up.  For  one  moment  each  seemed  to  dwell  as  he  cleared  the 
brakes,  and  then  with  a  rush  they  gathered  to  where  old  Monitor 
had  the  line  under  the  lee  of  a  grey  stone  wall,  along  which  the 
whole  pack  glanced,  swift  and  close  packed  as  wild  fowl  on  the 
wing,  while  the  keen  November  air  thrilled  with  the  maddest, 
merriest  music  that  ever  made  a  sportsman's  blood  tingle  in  his 
veins. 

The  wild  freshness  of  the  morning,  with  its  bright  sunshine,  had 
given  place  to  frost,  and  men  settled  grimly  down  to  their  work 
with  the  conviction  that  with  such  a  burning  scent  and  an  after- 
noon fox  few  would  live  with  hounds  to  the  finish. 

The  field  was  never  a  large  one  from  the  start.  None  but  those 
who  got  away  at  once  had  a  chance  of  seeing  the  run,  for  the  first 
mile  was  ridden  at  racing  pace  over  a  lovely  grass  country,  with 
nothing  to  stop  hounds  or  men  save  low  stone  walls,  over  which 
they  slipped  without  a  rattle  like  the  phantoms  of  a  dream. 
Amongst  those  still  with  hounds  at  the  end  of  the  first  mile 
were  the  two  ladies  and  the  master.  Polly's  red  jacket  had  fol- 
lowed Greorge  Vernon  as  the  needle  follows  the  magnet — a  little  too 
closely,  perhaps,  for  the  comfort  of  the  magnet.  Kate  had  been  in 
trouble  on  the  right,  her  old  horse,  fresh  and  mad  with  excitement 
and  out  of  temper  with  the  long  restraint  of  the  morning,  had  got 
his  ears  laid  flat  back  and  the  bit  in  his  teeth. 

For  the  moment  the  temperate  habits  of  past  years  were  for- 
gotten, and  poor  Kate,  with  arms  aching  and  powerless,  felt  herself 
flashing  over  stout  stone  walls  at  a  pace  which  would  have  been 
dangerous  over  sheep-hurdles. 

Polly's  chestnut,  on  the  contrary,  was  behaving  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  best  horse  in  Galway  or  with  the 
Heythrop,  steadying  himself  at  every  wall  and  popping  over  with 
the  least  possible  exertion  to  himself  or  risk  to  his  rider. 
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And  now  five  of  the  "pursuers"  were  in  one  field,  grass  beneath 
their  feet  and  a  fair  stone  wall  without  a  gap  in  it  in  front. 

All  except  Polly  probably  noticed  the  rushes  which  grew  in  tiny 
bunches  beneath  the  wall,  and  guessed  from  them  and  from  the 
sudden  dip  of  the  land  that  the  take-oflF  would  be  a  boggy  one. 

In  vain  Kate  tried  to  get  a  pull  at  her  horse.  On  the  left, 
Vernon  and  Polly  had  got  over  with  a  scramble.  One  man  was 
down,  and  a  second  felt  that  the  roan  was  worth  another  fifty  at 
least  for  the  way  he  kicked  himself  clear  of  the  dirt. 

With  a  rush  which  would  have  landed  him  well  on  the  other 
side  of  twenty  feet  of  water,  the  brown  went  at  the  highest  place 
he  could  find  in  the  wall.  Kate  knew  what  must  come,  but 
hardened  her  heart  and  faced  it.  As  the  old  horse  tried  to  rise,  he 
stuck  in  the  heavy  bog.  There  was  a  crash ;  for  a  moment  every- 
thing spun  round,  and  Kate  was  down  with  a  stunning  fall. 

Had  any  one  seen  her,  of  course  even  the  run  of  the  season 
would  have  been  given  up  to  render  her  assistance,  but  her  only 
companions  in  this  particular  field  had  the  lead  of  her,  and  the 
side  walls  hid  her  from  other  people's  view,  besides  which  Kate 
Lowry  was  one  who  had  long  since  established  her  right  to  look 
after  herself  in  the  hunting-field. 

For  a  minute  or  two  the  slim  girl's  figure  lay  prone  and  motion- 
less on  the  damp  turf,  while  her  horse  stood  by  hanging  his  wise 
old  head  regretfully  over  the  ruin  he  had  made.  Then  the  girl 
raised  herself  on  her  elbow,  pushed  the  fair  hair  out  of  her  eyes, 
and  sitting  up,  looked  into  the  old  horse's  wistful  face  with  a  half 
smile. 

"You  old  fool,  Joe !"  she  said;  "you  ought  to  have  known 
better  at  your  time  of  life." 

Sising  to  her  feet,  she  leaned  her  head  for  a  moment  on  her 
saddle,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  side  as  if  in  pain,  and  then 
backing  her  horse  so  that  he  stood  close  alongside  the  wall,  she 
climbed  slowly  and  with  diflBculty  back  into  the  saddle. 

"  I  wonder  how  long  we  lay  under  that  wall,  Joe  ?  "  soliloquized 
Kate,  as  she  walked  him  through  a  gap  in  the  next  wall ;  "and 
I  wonder,  too,  where  the  hounds  are,  and  if  I  must  give  it  up  and 
let  that  Preece  girl  beat  me  ?  " 

Listening  intently,  she  sat  for  a  moment  by  the  roadside,  the 
old  horse's  ears  pricked  keenly  forward.  At  last  she  thought  she 
heard  hounds  running,  it  seemed,  to  her  right.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  she  turned  Joe  round,  and,  sobered  by  his  fall, 
that  mud-besmeared  veteran  popped  over  the  wall  as  cleverly  as  a 
cat,  only  to  be  reined  up  short  as  he  lit,  for  there,  streaming  over 
another  wall,  were  the  whole  pack,  going  as  keenly  and  as  fiercely 
now  as  in  the  first  three  fields.  With  them  were  only  two  horse- 
men, the  master  and  the  man  in  mufti. 

As  the  three  joined  forces,  George  noticed  for  the  first  time  his 
cousin's  white  face  and  muddy  garments. 
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"  Why,  Kate,  where  have  you  been  ?  Not  hurt,  I  hope  ?  "  and 
though  the  words  were  curt  and  simple,  the  expression  in  his  face 
was  less  careless  than  it  might  have  been« 

"  No,  thanks ;  more  mud  than  bruises,  I  think.  Where  is  Miss 
Preece?" 

"  Rolled  ofiF  in  the  only  piece  of  plough  in  the  county,  and 
seems  to  have  taken  root  there,"  laughed  tne  ungallant  M.F.H. 

"  No  damage  done,  I  hope  ?  "  said  Kate. 

"  Hurt  ?  No.  Her  clever  chestnut  put  his  feet  into  a  furrow 
and  stumbled,  la  belle  Polly  rolled  off,  and  though  we  put  her  up 
again,  she  seemed  to  have  had  enough,  especially  as  she  believed 
that  you  had  given  up  the  chase  some  time  since." 

**  Oh,  indeed,"  laugned  Kate  a  little  grimly.  "  You  see  hers  was 
her^r«^  fall ;  it  makes  a  difference." 

And  now  the  conversation  dropped.  Each  of  those  three  riders 
had  his  or  her  hands  full  for  the  time.  The  fox  in  front  of  them 
was  indeed  a  stiff-necked  one.  Save  for  the  one  turn  which  had 
given  Kate  a  second  chance  he  had  gone  straight  as  the  crow  flies 
since  the  find.  Save  for  a  check  of  a  short  five  minutes,  the 
hounds  had  run  almost  as  if  they  were  coursing  him,  and  it  was 
already  a  full  half-hour  since  the  find,  and  the  spire  of  Kemp- 
ford  church  was  now  visible  on  the  right.  At  the  back  of  Kemp- 
ford  village  was  a  well-known  drain,  in  which  more  than  one  stout 
fox  had  found  safety.  For  this  reynard  seemed  to  be  making,  and 
to  judge  of  the  frequency  with  which  each  of  the  three  horses 
rattled  their  walls  as  they  skimmed  over  them,  his  pursuers  were 
hardly  likely  to  get  there  even  if  he  was. 

But  between  the  Kempford  drain  and  him  there  ran  the  deep 
and  broad  stream  of  the  Cheln,  unfordable,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
crossed  (save  by  a  bridge)  in  the  annals  of  fox-hunting.  As  the 
three  neared  the  river,  they  were  (thanks  to  a  lucky  turn)  in  the 
same  field  with  the  hounds. 

"  By  Jove,  there  he  is,"  cried  the  "  dealer,"  breaking  silence  for 
the  first  time,  and  there,  sure  enough,  dragging  his  gallant 
but  draggled  person  up  the  bank  opposite  was  poor  "pug,"  in  full 
view  of  the  pack.  No  otter  hounds  ever  took  water  more 
savagely  than  did  old  Monitor  and  his  comrades,  almost  whining 
with  impatience  to  close  with  their  gallant  foe. 

"  Kate,  for  God's  sake  don't  try  it,"  cried  Vernon. 

It  was  too  late ;  the  old  horse  had  already  been  driven  in,  and 
the  first  woman  who  ever  swam  a  horse  across  the  Cheln  was 
already  battling  with  the  stream,  her  lips  hard  set,  her  grey-blue 
eyes  foil  of  fire,  and  her  whole  face  recalling  vividly  for  the 
moment,  in  spite  of  its  natural  softness,  the  stem  outlines  of 
those  ancestors  whose  war-worn  profiles  adorned  the  long  galleries 
of  the  Hall. 

It  was  a  difficult  swim,  but  old  Joe's  limbs  were  borne  up  bravely 
by  the  brave  heart  within,  and  it  was  not  till  long  after  the  drip- 
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ping  habit  had  been  dried  that  it  occurred  to  Kate  that,  like  Lord 
Cardigan,  she  had  forgotten  that  she  could  not  swim. 

The  M.F.H.  and  his  cousin  were  now  the  only  two  left  with 
the  hounds,  and  in  front  of  them  rose  perhaps  the  worst  fence  in  the 
Gonaway  country,  a  stiff  stone  wall,  the  stones  all  firmly  morticed, 
and  on  the  top  a  row  of  rough-edged  slabs  set  on  end  like  the 
teeth  of  a  saw.  Under  the  take-off  side  ran  a  deep  little  stream^ 
nowhere  less  than  six  feet  wide,  and  even  at  that  the  banks  were 
undermined  and  unsafe. 

The  cousins  were  alongside  in  the  field  which  this  mantrap 
bounded.  Every  atom  of  colour  had  left  her  cheeks  now,  and  her 
lips  were  white  with  pain.  Had  Greorge's  whole  heart  and  mind 
not  been  in  the  chase,  he  must  have  seen,  and  insisted  on  her  re- 
turning home.  As  it  was,  he  only  said,  "They've  killed  him* 
Kate  ;  I  must  have  it  and  save  a  bit  of  the  best  fox  I 
ever  hunted."  And  if  hounds'  tongues  could  be  believed,  they 
had  indeed  at  last  pulled  the  gallant  old  fox  down,  though 
the  rugged  piece  of  masonry  before  alluded  to  hid  the  pack  from 
view. 

"  Is  there  no  other  way,  George  ?  " 

"  No,  don't  you  follow  me ;  go  back  by  the  lane  and  I'll  bring 
you  the  brush  if  I  can  save  it.** 

So  saying,  the  master  turned  his  horse  and  set  himself  at  the 
place  where  the  wall  looked  lowest.  Kate  had  been  bred  in  a 
hunting  country,  but,  truth  to  tell,  her  heart  hung  on  that  leap. 

"  One  thrust  to  his  hat  and  two  to  the  sides  of  his  brown,"  and 
then  he  shot  to  the  front,  seat  steady  and  hands  well  down^ 
Kight  bravely  the  horse  rose  at  the  leap,  but  the  bank  broke  as  he 
rose,  his  knees  caught  the  coping  stone  with  a  jarring  thud,  and 
man  and  horse  lay  stunned  on  the  other  side. 

To  the  wild  cry  of  "  George,  George ! "  no  answer  came  back^ 
and  then  it  was  for  the  first  time  that  poor  Kate  knew  how 
irretrievably  her  heait  had  been  lost  to  her  dashing  cousin. 

To  gallop  to  the  gate  was  useless,  though  she  essayed  it.  The 
gate  was  six  barred  and  locked,  moreover  the  wall  and  its 
guarding  stream  still  ran  on  beyond  the  gate.  Kate  had  lost  her 
head  and  her  heart,  but  not  her  pluck. 

"  Just  one  more  try,  Joe,"  she  whispered,  and  with  a  rush  that 
seemed  born  of  the  last  energies  of  a  gallant  heart  the  brave 
old  horse  faced  and  cleared  the  coping  stone.  Many  fi^sh 
horses  might  have  cleared  that  wall;  but  they  talk  of  that 
leap  still  in  Gonaway.  Nearly  five  feet  of  hard  stone  and  a  biggisb 
brook  in  front  was  no  small  feat,  they  say,  for  a  tired  horse,  even 
with  bonny  Kate  Lowry  on  his  back. 

Under  the  wall  lay  the  grey  stone  dead,  and  under  him  George 
Vernon,  his  white  face  looking  up  at  the  sky  now  darkly  bright 
with  the  frost  of  a  November  evening. 

How  Kate  got  her  cousin  from  under  his  horse  and  watched  the 
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colour  creep  back  to  his  bronzed  cheek,  no  one  knows,  for  she  kept 
these  things  in  her  own  sweet  heart,  but  it  was  late  in  the  even- 
ing that  a  party  sent  out  to  search  met  an  old  woman  leading 
along  a  donkey  cart,  on  which  lay  poor  Vernon,  his  leg  and  collaur 
bone  broken,  while  beside  him  sat  a  lady,  her  face  white 
with  pain,  which  her  colour  alone  betrayed,  and  after  them 
came  a  yokel  leading  old  Joe,  and  followed  by  the  best  pack  in 
Ireland. 

The  day  had  one  more  event  in  store  for  the  villagers  of  Kemp- 
ford.  Arrived  at  the  inn,  Kate  Lowry  'did  what  no  Lowry  had 
ever  been  known  to  do  before — she  fainted.  On  recovering,  she 
shamefacedly  exclaimed,  "  I  think  I  must  have  broken  something 
when  I  fell  at  the  beginning  of  the  run,  and  it  has  hurt  me  rather 
ever  since." 

She  had  broken  something.  No  more  nor  less  than  three  ribs ; 
but  if  she  had  refused  a  humble  prayer  made  to  her  three  weeks 
later  she  would  have  broken  something  more  important — *'  the 
heart "  of  the  M.F.H.  for  Gonaway,  who  to  this  day  may  be  heard 
to  declare  "  that  there  is  no  pluck  like  a  woman's,  and  I  ought  to 
know,  for  I  married  the  pluckiest  girl  in  old  Ireland." 


"THE  BEGGAE'S  OPEEA." 


HAS  *'The  Beggar's  Opera"  at  length  really  had  its  day  ?  It 
seems  like  it,  when  the  critics  begin  to  be  bored  by  the 
quaintness  of  its  music  and  the  "  unredeemed  vulgarity  "  of  the 
book ;  more  than  all  when  the  second  operatic  tenor*  of  the  day 
avows  himself  utterly  ignorant  of  Macheath's  songs.  There  was 
a  time  when  every  gutter  urchin  could  have  given  him  a  lesson. 
Never  was  an  important  work  so  lightly  undertaken  as  this — on 
which  Gay's  reputation  mainly  rests.  It  was  begun  in  jest,  nursed 
into  existence,  a  sort  of  adopted  child  of  half  a  dozen  great  men 
in  the  world  of  letters,  and  then,  after  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
first-night  battles  ever  fought  across  the  footlights  between  author 
and  audience,  it  i?ron  its  way  to  a  success  which  was  quite  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  the  English  stage.  John  Gay,  albeit 
of  good  family,  was  placed  apprentice  with  a  London  silk  mercer, 
but  this  calling  proved  little  to  his  taste,  and  when  he  was  a  few 
years  past  twenty  he  managed  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  private 
secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth.  In  her  service  he  found 
time  to  write  his  poem  on  "  Bural  Sports,"  which,  dedicated  to  Pope, 
gained  him  a  friendship  only  to  end  with  his  death,  and  an 
introduction  to  some  of  the  best  literary  society  of  the  day.  Gay 
seems  to  have  had  the  knack  of  making  people  love  him,  he  was, 
as  Thackeray  puts  it,  "  so  kind,  so  gentle,  so  jocular,  so  delight- 
fully brisk  at  times,  so  dismally  woebegone  at  others,  such  a 
natural  good  creature.  The  great  Swift  was  gentle  and  sportive 
with  him  as  the  enormous  Brobdingnag  maids  of  honour  were  with 
Gulliver.  He  could  frisk  and  fondle  around  Pope,  and  sport  and 
caper  without  ofiending  the  most  thin-skinned  of  poets  and  of 
men."  For  twenty  years  Gay  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  his  great 
friends,  publishing  something  now  and  then ;  in  office  awhile  as 
secretary  to  the  Court  of  Hanover,  then  thrown  out  by  the  death 
of  the  Queen — ^making  his  way  through  life  much  as  he  made 
shorter  trips,  by  his  art  of  "  patching  up  a  journey  between  stage 
coaches  and  friends'  coaches."  Secretary  Craggs  gave  him  some 
South  Sea  Stock,  and  he  imagined  himself  worth  a  fortune.  But 
Gay's  wealth  slipped  through  his  fingers  while  he  was  making  up 
his  mind  how  to  secure  it,  and  he  nearly  broke  down  under  the 
calamity.      His  friends  nursed  him  back  into  life  and  health,  and 

*  Thifi  was  written  before  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Haas. 
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a  year  or  two  later  he  wrote  his  "Fables,"  which  Hazlitt  considered 
"  a  work  of  great  merit,  both  as  to  the  invention  implied  and  as  to 
the  elegance  and  facility  of  the  execution."  It  was  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  young  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  "  butcher  of 
CuUoden;"  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  profited  teacher  any 
more  than  pupil. 

Next  year  the  Prince  and  Princess  became  King  and  Queen ; 
and  Gay's  mountain  of  hope  brought  forth  the  veriest  mouse  of 
court  fevour.  He  was  oflFered  the  post  of  gentleman  usher  to  the 
young  Princess  Louisa,  and,  bitterly  annoyed,  sent  word  that  he 
was  "too  old  for  it."  While  he  was  smarting  under  the  in- 
sult— just  in  the  mood,  in  fact,  for  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  court 
whose  favour  he  had  so  assiduously  wooed.  Swift,  so  the  story  goes, 
remarked  to  him  one  day,  "  What  an  odd,  pretty  sort  of  thing  a 
Newgate  pastoral  might  make."  Gay  set  to  work,  not  upon  a 
pastoral,  but  upon  a  comedy,  finding  in  it,  as  it  proved,  an  excellent 
method  of  avenging  the  slights  which  his  somewhile  patrons  had 
put  upon  him.  Swift  did  not  think  very  highly  of  this  newer 
project,  but,  as  the  work  progressed,  and  was  submitted,  now  to 
him,  and  now  to  Pope,  the  pair  gave  Gay  a  correction  or  a  word 
or  two  of  advice.  Pope  adds,  however,  to  this  statement,  that 
"  the  work  was  wholly  of  his  (Gay's)  own  writing."  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  stated  that  several  of  the  songs  were  contributions. 
Lord  Chesterfield,  for  instance,  is  credited  with  "  The  Modes 
of  the  Town,"  Sir  Charles  Williams  with  "  Virgins  are  like  the 
fair  flower,"  Swift  with  "  When  you  censure  the  Age,"  and  Mr. 
Fortescue,  then  Master  of  the  Bolls,  with  "Gamesters  and 
Lawyers  are  jugglers  alike."  All  of  these  songs  are  omitted  from 
the  modem  editions,  while  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  the  most  famous 
Macheath  of  recent  times,  is  wont  to  introduce,  from  "  School  for 
Scandal,"  "  Here's  to  the  maiden  of  bashful  sixteen."  Arbuthnot, 
Swift,  and  Pope  were  all  very  doubtful  as  to  the  chance  the 
piece  had  of  succeeding.  Colley  Cibber,  then  lessee  of  Drury 
Lane,  declined  to  touch  it.  Congreve  was  of  opinion  that 
"it  would  either  take  greatly,  or  be  damned  confoundedly," 
and  later,  Gay's  warm  patron,  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  ex- 
pressed a  similar  opinion.  "  This  is  a  very  odd  thing,  Gay,"  he 
said  on  the  night  of  the  first  performance,  "  it  is  either  a  very 
good  thing  or  a  very  bad  thing."  Eich,  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Theatre,  had  more  courage  than  his  brother  managers.  He 
promptly  accepted  the  piece — and  made  a  fortune  by  it.  At  his 
theatre,  on  January  29th,  1728,  the  opera  was  produced,  music 
having  been  furnished  by  Dr.  Pepusch,  a  most  excellent  musician, 
then  director  of  the  orchestra  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre. 
He  married  Francesca  Margherita  de  ^pine,  the  first  Italian 
singer  of  any  note  who  came  to  this  country.  She  was  so  swarthy 
and  ill-fevoured  that  her  husband  used  to  call  her  "  Hecate,"  a 
name  to  which  she  answered  with  perfect  good  humour.     She 
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brought  him  £10,000,  Of  the  "Beggar's  Opera'*  Pepuscb 
actually  wrote  nothing  but  the  overture.  The  rest  of  the  music 
is  simply  a  selection — but  an  admirable  selection — from  the 
whole  range  of  British  ballads.  The  doctor  went  as  far  back  in 
his  search  as  Ferrabosco  and  Kizzio,  and  he  annexed  without 
hesitation  from  contemporary  composers.  Handel,  for  instance, 
was  laid  under  contribution,  and  the  Eobbers'  chorus  : 

"  Let  UB  take  to  the  road. 
Hark,  I  hear  the  sound  of  coaches," 

is  the  march  from  his  "  Rinaldo."      In  Mr.  Ephndm  Hardcastle's 
*'  Somerset  House  Gazette  "  there  is  recorded  an  amusing  conver- 
.sation  in  which  Handel    takes  a  leading  part.      Perhaps    it   is 
imaginary,  but  if  it  be,  the  great  composer's  peculiarities  are  hit 
off  with  wonderful  skill.     One   of  the   persons  represented   is 
Pepusch,  who,  replying  to  some  strong  remarks  directed  by  Han- 
del against  his  persecutors  in  past  years,  says,  "  I  hope,  sir,  you  do 
.  not  include  me  amongst  those  who  did  injustice  to  your  talents." 
**  Nod  at  all,  nod  at  all,  God  forbid,"  was  the  reply ;  "  I  am  a  great 
admirer  of  the  airs  of  *  The  Beggar's  Opera,'  andt  every  professional 
gendtleman  must  do  his  best  for  to  live."      The  tunes  which  Dr. 
Pepusch  so  skilfully  arranged  numbered  sixty-nine.      Doubtless 
Gay,  who  had  acquired  an  "elegant  proficiency  "  on  the  flute,  was 
able  to  give  him  some  assistance  in  his  work.    Several  of  the  per- 
formers selected  for  the  production  of  the  opera  had  been  previously 
of  no  repute.     Most  notable  of  these  was  Lavinia  Fenton,  whose 
name  will  for  ever  be  associated  with  Polly  Peachum,  and  whose 
portrait,  painted  by  Hogarth,  still  exists  to  keep  his  fame  and 
hers  alive.    Her  mother  was  the  widow  of  a  naval  lieutenant,  who, 
marrying  a  second  husband  named  Fenton,  a  coffee-house  keeper, 
bestowed  his  name  upon  her  little  daughter.   Lavinia  was  a  pretty 
plaything  for  her  parents'  customers,  and  one  of  them,  a  comedian 
of  the  "old  house,"  finding  that  the  child    had  a  sweet  voice, 
taught  her  snatches  of  then  popular  songs.    Fenton  and  his  wife 
were  wise  enough,  as  the  Uttle  one  gi-ew  older,  to  obtain  for 
her  the  very  best  masters  they  could,  and  at  eighteen  she  made 
her  first  appearance,  at  the  Havmarket  Theatre,  as  Monina,  in 
"The  Orphan."    Subsequently  sue  played  Cherry  in  the  "Beaux' 
Stratagem,"  and  Rich,  seeing  promise  in  her  performance,  offered 
her  an  engagement  at  his  own  theatre.     Fifteen  shillings  a  week 
was  the  salary  he  named,  and  for  this  magnificent  sum  he  was 
able  to  secure  her  services.      The  Lucy  Lockit  was  Mrs.  Egleton, 
wife  of  a  young  actor  known  as  Baron  Egleton.    Mr.  Quin, 
who,  according  to  Tom  Davis,  "had  a  happy  ear  for  music,  and  was 
famous    for  singing  with  ease  common  ballads  or  catches,"  was 
selected  for  Captain  Macheath,  but  he  conceived  the  strongest 
distaste  for  the  part,  and  hearing  a  young  actor  named  Walker 
singing  snatches   of  his  songs    behind   the  scenes  one  day,  he 
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eagerly  impressed  upon  the  management  that  they  had  here  a 
far  better  Macheath  than  himself,  and  gained  his  point. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  two  years  later  Quin  played  Macheath 
for  his  benefit,  and  netted  £206  9s.  6d.  The  highest  receipts  for 
an  ordinary  performance  were  £198  17s.  6d.,  on  the  forty-third 
night.  The  original  Peachum  was  Hippesley,  an  excellent 
comedian — much  given  to  gag,  by  the  way — whose  impersonations 
were  largely  aided  by  a  distortion  of  his  face,  caused  by  an 
accidental  bum  in  his  youth.  When  Hippesley's  son  contem- 
plated going  on  the  stage,  Quin  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  if 
the  young  gentleman  was  absolutely  to  make  his  appearance  in 
public  it  was  high  time  to  bwm  him.  Hippesley  began  life  in  a 
very  humble  way — as  candle-snuffer  in  the  theatre ;  but  eventually, 
on  the  death  of  Penktheman,  succeeded  to  all  that  actor's  parts, 
and  became  a  great  favourite  with^the  public.  Jack  Hall,  the 
Lockit,  was  originally  a  dancing  master.  Having  made  a  fortune 
in  that  calling,  he  lost  it  in  the  management  of  Smock  Alley, 
Dublin,  and  then  took  to  the  stage.  The*  other  characters  were 
cast  as  follows : — ^Filch,  Mr.  Clark ;  Jemmy  Twitcher,  Mr.  Bullock ; 
Eobin  of  Bagshot,  Mr.  Lacy ;  Mat  of  the  Mint,  Mr.  Spiller ;  Ben 
Budge,  Mr.  Morgan;  Beggar,  Mr.  Chapman;  Player,  Mr.  Mil- 
ward  ;  Mrs.  Peachum,  Mrs.  Martin ;  Mrs.  Coazer,  Mrs.  Holiday ; 
Mrs.  Vixen,  Mrs.  Rice;  Jenny  Diver,  Mrs.  Clarke;  Mrs.  Slam- 
merkin,  Mrs.  Morgan.  Of  course,  Cray's  friends  mustered  in 
force  on  the  first  night.  His  staunch  supporters,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Queensberry,  were  present.  Then  there  was  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  a  host  of  celebrities  in 
all  the  "worlds."  The  performance  began  with  a  singular, 
mishap.  It  had  been  decided  to  abandon  tne  prevailing  custom 
of  playing  a  short  piece  before  the  overture ;  but  the  audience, 
objecting  to  this  new  departure,  expressed  its  disapproval  in 
somewhat  noisy  fashion.  Hall,  sent  before  the  curtain  to  explain 
matters,  lost  his  head,  and  caused  roars  of  laughter  by  blurting 
out,  "  You  know  there  is  never  any  music  at  all  in  an  opera. 
A  less  absurd  incident  has  proved  &tal;  but  the  audience  was 
good-natured  enough  to  accept  some  calmer  actor's  explanation, 
and  the  piece  began.  The  biting  allusions  to  contemporary 
politicians,  with  wlSch  the  opera  teems,  were  quickly  taken  up  by 
the  audience.  Walpole,  in  particular,  must  have  spent  an  un- 
pleasant evening,  although  he  managed  to  turn  the  laugh  very 
adroitly  in  one  instance  by  loudly  caUing  for  the  repetition  of 

''When  you  censure  the  age." 

Still,  the  success  of  the  piece  hung  in  the  balance  for  some  time,, 
and  the  audience  seemed  in  doubt  whether  to  stamp  the 
"Beggar's  Opera"  with  their  approval  or  not.  The  Duke  of 
-^gyU,  who  prided  himself  on  his  faculty  for  taking  the 
temperature  of  a  "  first  night,"  saw,  however,  which  way  popular 
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feeling  was  tending,  and  cried  encouragingly,  "  It  will  do,  ifc  will 
do !  I  see  it  in  their  eyes."  It  remained,  however,  for  Polly  to 
quit«  win  their  hearts,-    Her  pathetic  : 

"  Oh,  ponder  well !    Be  not  severe ; 
So  save  a  wretched  wife  ; 
For  on  the  rope  that  hangs,  my  dear, 
Depends  poor  Polly's  life," 

at  once  settled  the  matter.  Thenceforward  the  piece  went  like 
wildfire.  It  was  played  no  fewer  than  sixty-three  times — ^then 
an  unprecedented  run — and  brought  in  large  sums  of  money  both 
to  author  and  manager.  Next  season  its  revival  was  greeted  in 
a  manner  which  showed  that  it  had  lost  none  of  its  popularity ; 
and  it  spread  meanwhile  to  all  the  greater  towns  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  At  Bath  and  Bristol  it  reached  its  fiftieth  night ;  and 
it  was  even  played  at  Minorca.  Society  quite  lost  its  head  over 
the  new  piece.  It  was  printed ;  scenes  from  it  were  engraved, 
and  adorned  screens,  card-tables,  and  so  forth;  while  the  ladies 
even  carried  their  favourite  songs  on  their  fens.  Referring  to 
Polly,  Carey  wrote : 

"  She  has  fired  the  town,  has  quite  cut  down 

The  opera  of  Rolli ; 
Go  where  you  will  the  subject  still 

la  Polly,  pretty  Poller.     . 
There's  Madame  Faustina— Ca^^o, 

And  likewise  Madame  Gatzoni, 
Likewise  Signior  Senesimo 

And  tutu  abandoni." 

Polly  had  indeed  "  fired  the  town ; "  and  some  of  the  flames  she 
inspired  burned  so  furiously  that  she  had  to  be  escorted  home 
from  the  theatre  nightly  by  a  sort  of  guard  of  honour  of  her 
friends  lest  she  should  be  run  away  with.  Her  portrait  was 
everywhere  to  be  seen,  collections  were  made  of  a  thousand  jokes 
she  never  uttered,  and  duels  were  fought  about  her.  Six  months 
later  she  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  to  leave 
the  stage,  and  she  was  eventually  married  to  that  nobleman. 
She  seems  to  have  been  quite  able  to  maintain  her  exalted 
position  with  dignity.  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  who  had  been 
travelling  companion  to  the  duke,  afterwards  securing  a  com- 
fortable position  in  the  Church  from  his  patron,  often  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  at  table  with  her,  when  her  conversation  was 
much  admired  by  "  the  first  characters."  "  She  was,"  says  the 
doctor,  "a  very  accomplished  and  agreeable  companion;  had 
much  wit,  strong,  good  sense,  and  a  just  taste  in  polite  literature. 
Her  person  was  agreeable  and  well  made,  though  I  think  she 
could  never  be  called  a  beauty."  They  tell  a  pretty  story  of  a 
quarrel  between  Polly  and  her  duke  before  she  had  secured  him 
by  marriage — which,  by  the  way,  was  not  until  twenty-three 
years  had  elapsed — ^a  quarrel  so  desperate  that  separation  seemed 
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inevitable,  when  the  cunning  dame,  hastily  donning  Polly's 
Quaker  garments,  approached  her  lord  singing : 

**  Oh,  what  pain  it  is  to  part ; 
Can  I  leave  thee,  can  I  leave  thee?  " 

and  straightway  had  him  at  her  feet  again.  Miss  Fenton's 
immediate  successors  in  the  part  were  Miss  Warren,  Miss  Cantrill, 
that  "jovial,  ugly,  witty,  sensible  actress,"  Kitty  Clive,  and  later, 
Mrs.  Crouch.  **  The  Beggar's  Opera "  seems  to  have  been  quite 
a  "  short  way  to  the  peerage ; "  Miss  Fenton's  marriage  was  only 
the  first  of  a  series,  for  again 

"  Polly  sang  her  requiem  when 
Fair  Bolton  turned  to  Thurlow," 

this  Polly  being  Miss  Mary  Catherine  Bolton,  who  married  Lord 
Thurlow  in  1813.  Miss  Kitty  Stephens,  who  married  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  was  a  famous  Polly  too.  Leigh  Hunt  considered  that 
the  pathos  of  her  "  Oh,  ponder  well,"  the  mingled  science  and 
sentiment  of  "  Cease  your  funning,"  and  the  bird-like  triumph  of 
her  ^^  He  so  pleased  me, "  were  like  nothing  else  to  be  heanl  on 
the  stage,  and  left  all  competition  behind. 

Success  killed  pqor  Tom  Walker.  His  society  was  so  eagerly 
courted  by  dissipated  young  men  about  town  that  he  was  scarcely 
ever  sober,  and  had  to  resort  to  the  most  violent  remedies  to 
bring  himself  into  a  fit  state  to  play.  He  died  in  great  distress 
at  Dublin.  Tom  was  not  a  skilful  musician,  but  an  admirable 
actor.  He  had  a  good  presence,  an  excellent  voice,  and  a  fine, 
manly  countenance.  He  was  good  in  tmgedy  as  well  as  comedy, 
and  his  Bajazet,  Hotspur,  and  Falconbridge  are  particularly  well 
spoken  of.  Charles  Hulet,  who  died  in  1736,  was  held  to  excel 
Tom  Walker.  West  Digges  considered  O'Keefe  the  best  Macheath 
he  ever  saw.  Incledon  performed  the  part  well ;  and  Matthews 
followed  him  with  one  of  those  wonderful  impersonations  "in 
imitation."  Kitty  Stephens,  who  played  Polly  to  Matthews, 
declared  she  could  have  sworn  Incledon  was  once  more  on  the 
stage  with  her.  Kemble  once  contemplated  appearing  as 
Macheath,  but  better  counsels  prevailed. 

Another  great  name  in  the  history  of  the  English  stage  is 
associated  in  a  cujious  and  interesting  manner  with  "  The  Beggar's 
Opera."  Madame  Violante,  a  French  dancing  mistress,  who 
catered  in  amusements  for  the  fashionable  people  of  Dublin, 
organized  a  little  company  of  "  Lilliputian  actors,"  as  she  called 
them,  to  play  Gay's  piece.  Her  Macheath,  a  little  mite  of  ten, 
became  quite  as  great  a  favourite  as  any  older  impersonator  of  the 
dashing  highwayman,  and  the  theatre  was  crowded  nightly.  It 
was  Peggy  WoflBngton,  who,  years  later,  was  to  take  all  London  by 
storm  by  her  daring  depictment  of  the  gay,  good-humoured, 
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dissipated  rake,  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  the  elegance  and  deportment 
of  which  seemed  beyond  the  range  of  female  accomplishments. 

If  fashionable  society  was  mad  with  enthusiasm  in  Gay's  behalf, 
he  had  yet  a  powerful  enemy  to  reckon  with,  "  The  Beggar's 
Opera  "  was  furiously  assailed  by  the  more  rigid  moralists  of  the 
time.  They  were  led  by  Dr.  Herring,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  declared  that  the  opera  was  in  the  highest  degree  injurious 
to  public  morality.  It  imparted  to  vice,  he  said,  a  sentimental 
colouring  which  would  render  it  more  attractive  and  perplex  such 
of  the  ignorant  as  were  disposed  to  virtue.  Swift,  of  course,  warmly 
defended  the  piece,  and  attacked  Dr.  Herring  in  his  fiercest  man- 
ner. One  joumaUst  made  capital  out  of  the  scandal  in  this 
fashion :  **  Lord  S.  has  hinted  that  the  renewal  of  •  The  Libertine' 
will  be  highly  disagreeable  to  him.  C.  F —  insists  on  it  that  the 
^Gramester,'  or  *  Gamesters,'  shall  not  be  represented  again.  A 
princely  personage,  who  has  lately  set  out  on  his  travels,  has  left 
positive  orders  that  neither  *Duke,  or  no  Duke,'  nor  *The 
Irish  Widow,'  shall  make  their  appearance  any  more,  and  several 
Scotch  physicians  have  concurred  to  beg  the  entire  dismission  of 
the  *Mock  Doctor'  from  the  stage."  Burke  thought  "The 
Beggar's  Opera"  had  no  merit.  Johnson  considered  that  its 
influence  was  overrated.  Gibbon  is  credited  with  the  observation 
that  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  may,  perhaps,  have  increased  the 
number  of  highwaymen,  but  that  it  had  a  beneficial  effect  in 
"  refining  that  class  of  men,  making  'them  less  ferocious,  more 
polite,  in  fact,  more  like  gentlemen ; "  upon  which  Mr.  Courtenay 
said  that  Gay  was  the  Orpheus  of  highwaymen.  "  The  Beggar's 
Opera  "  found  a  warm  defender  in  Hazlitt,  who  considered  it  "  a 
masterpiece  of  wit  and  genius,  not  to  say,  morality."  "  It  is  a 
vulgar  error,"  he  adds,  "  to  call  this  a  vulgar  play.  The  scenes, 
characters,  and  incidents  are,  in  themselves,  of  the  lowest  and  most 
disgusting  kind ;  but  by  the  sentiments  and  reflections  that  are  put 
into  the  mouths  of  highwaymen,  turnkeys,  their  mistresses,  wives  or 
daughters,  the  author  has  converted  this  motley  group  into  a  set  of 
fine  gentlemen  and  ladies,  satirists  and  philosophers.  He  has  with 
great  felicity  brought  out  the  good  qualities  and  interesting  emotions 
inseparable  from  the  lowest  conditions,  and  with  the  same  pene- 
trating glance  has  detected  the  disguises  which  rank  and  circum- 
stance lend  to  exalted  vice."  "  The  exclamation,"  says  Hazlitt 
again,  "  of  Mrs.  Peachum,  when  her  daughter  marries  Macheath, 
*  Hussy,  hussy,  you  will  be  as  much  ill-used  and  as  much  neglected 
as  if  you  had  married  a  lord  I '  is  worth  all  Mrs.  Hannah  More's 
laboured  invective  on  the  manners  of  high  life." 

Hogarth  lent  the  aid  of  his  powerful  pencil  to  the  moral  party. 
In  his  picture,  "  The  Beggar's  Opera  Burlesqued,"  a  performance 
of  the  piece  is  in  progress  on  a  high  platform;  but  the  players 
are  adorned  with  the  heads  of  brutes — Polly  with  a  cat's,  Lucy 
with  a  sow's,  Macheath  with  that  of  an  ass,  Lockit  with  an  ox's  ; 
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while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peachnm  figure  respectively  as  a  dog  and  as 
an  owl.  About  the  stage  stand  many  persons  of  quality,  some  of 
whom  are  paying  homage  to  Polly  on  their  knees,  while  a  butcher 
vies  with  them  in  adoration.  Beneath  the  stage  lie  Apollo  and 
one  of  the  muses,  £Eist  asleep,  while  the  artist  has  not  hesitated  to 
use  the  most  disgusting  expedients  to  accentuate  his  contempt.  In 
another  part  of  the  picture  an  Italian  opera  is  apparently  bei^g  re- 
hearsed, and  several  noblemen  are  leading  the  chief  singer  on  the 
stage.  Harmony,  flying  in  the  air,  is  eagerly  forsaking  the  English 
for  the  Italian  entertainment.  In  front  of  the  former  musicians 
are  playing  upon  the  jew's-harp,  the  salt-box,  the  bladder  and 
string,  the  pipes  and  other  instruments,  while  scattered  about  the 
picture  are  a  gibbet,  a  tavern-sign,  bearing  the  insignia  of  the 
garter  and  its  motto,  ^  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense."  The  verse 
below  reads : 

*'  Britons  attend ;  view  this  harmonious  stage, 
And  listen  to  these  notes  which  charm  the  age. 
Thus  shall  jour  tastes  in  sound  and  sense  be  shown, 
And  Seggars'  Operas  eyer  be  your  own." 

Hogarth  drew  a  second  picture  of  **  The  Beggar's  Opera,"  a 
group  from  the  scene  in  which  the  53rd,  54th  and  55th  airs 
occurred.  It  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  portraits  it  contains, 
and  because  it  has  the  only  known  representation  of  the  interior 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre.  The  portraits  are  those  of  Miss 
Fenton,  Walker,  Hare,  Hippesley,  Clarke,  and  Mrs.  Egleton  on  the 
stage,  and  in  the  audience  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  Major  Pounceford, 
Sir  Eobert  Fagg,  Eich,  the  manager,  Mr.  Cock,  the  auctioneer, 
Mr-  Gay,  Lady  Jane  Cook,  Anthony  Henley,  Esq.,  Lord  Grage,  Sir 
Conyers  D'Arcy  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bobinson.  Hogarth  finished 
several  large  paintings  of  this  group.  Ireland,  in  his  notes  to 
Hogarth,  warmly  supports  the  views  set  forth  in  "  The  Beggar's 
Opera  Burlesqued."  He  records  it  to  the  honour  of  Sir  John 
Fielding  that  he  once  attempted  to  prevent  "The  Beggar's  Opera" 
being  performed;  but  the  attempt  failed.  "Since  that  time," 
says  Ireland,  "it  has  been  so  completely  disfigured  by  Mr. 
Charles  Bannister  being  disguised  in  tne  character  of  Polly,  and 
Macheath  personated  by  Mrs.  Cargill,  &c.,  &c.,  that  no  persons 
who  had  the  least  pretensions  to  taste  would  be  seen  at  the 
dramatic  masquerade."  Ireland  states  the  case  against  "The 
Beggar's  Opera  "  in  very  solemn  form,  making  quite  a  brave  array 
of  shocking  examples — ^young  men  caught  in  the  act  of  midnight 
robbery  with  copies  of  the  dreadful  book  in  their  pockets,  and  so 
forth.  It  was  said,  indeed,  that  thieves  found  M!acheath's  songs 
as  soul-inspiring  as  the  "Trumpet's  martial  sound"  is  to  Mr. 
Gilbert's  policemen.  They  went  to  the  playhouse  to  raise  their 
courage  for  "business,"  by  witnessing  the  ffallant  captive's 
bravado ;  and  "  The  Beggar's  Opera  "  was  described  by  some  one 
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as  the  "  Thief  8  creed  and  common  prayer-book,  by  which  he  for- 
tified himself  in  the  most  atrocious  wickedness  from  the  impunity 
of  his  great  exemplar  Macheath."  But  on  the  other  hand,  Ireland 
appreciated  as  keenly  as  any  one  the  attack  on  Italian  opera,  the 
prevailing  fashionable  entertainment  of  the  day.  He  applauds 
Gay  for  opposing  to  "  the  soft  sonuetteering  stanzas  of  Italy  the 
nervous  ballads  of  old  England,"  and  proceeds  in  punning  fashion  : 
"  He  brought  into  the  field  the  force  of  three  kingdoms.  .  .  . 
*  Britons,  strike  home,'  was  the  word ;  *  Chevy  Chase '  led  the  van, 
was  followed  by  *  A  soldier  and  a  sailor,'  singing  *  All  joy  to  great 
Csesar,'  and  chorussed  by  '  Shenkin  of  a  noble  race,'  when  *  An 
old  woman  clothed  in  gray,'  with  *  A  bonny  broom,'  swept  the 
whole  buzzing  of  caterpillars  *Over  the  hills  and  far  away.' 
Goldoni's  opera,  *I  vaggiatori  ridocolo  tomato  in  Italia'  (the 
ridiculous  traveller  returned  to  Italy),  was  in  some  measure 
realized." 

An  Italian  is  said  to  have  summed  up  a  vehement  attack  on 
Gay  in  these  words  :  "  Sare,  this  simple  signer  did  try  to  pelt  my 
countrymen  out  of  England  with  lumps  of  pudding."  There  is 
no  attempt  at  burlesquing  the  style  of  Italian  rmuaiCy  but  at  the 
outset  Italian  opera  is  attacked.  Says  the  Beggar,  the  presumed 
author  of  the  piece,  to  the  Player,  in  the  prologue,  which  is  now 
usually  omitted,  but  which  gives  the  keynote  to  the  whole :  "  I 
have  introduced  the  similes  that  are  in  all  your  celebrated  operas 
— the  swallow,  the  moth,  the  bee,  the  ship,  the  flower,  &c. 
Besides,  I  have  a  prison  scene  which  the  ladies  always  reckon 
charming,  pathetic.  As  to  the  parts,  I  have  shown  such  a  charm- 
ing impartiality  to  our  two  ladies  that  it  is  impossible  for  either 
of  them  to  take  offence.  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  that  I  have 
not  made  an  opera  throughout  unnatural,  like  those  in  vogue, 
for  I  have  no  recitative."  The  "two  ladies"  is  obviously  an 
allusion  to  Faustina  and  Cuzzoni.  Cuzzoni  first  appeared  in 
England  in  Handel's  "  Otto,"  and  so  delighted  the  great  com- 
poser that  he  exerted  all  his  ingenuity  to  provide  her  with  music 
which  should  enable  her  to  make  all  possible  "points."  Never 
was  man  subjected  to  such  caprice  and  insolence.  Once,  at  a 
rehearsal,  she  so  enraged  him  by  refusing  to  sing  "Falsa  imagina" 
that,  crying  "  I  always  knew  you  were  a  very  devil ;  I  shall  let 
you  know  I  am  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils,"  he  bore  her  to 
the  window  and  threatened  to  fling  her  out  if  she  did  not  obey 
him.  For  the  time  he  was  master,  but  when  Faustina  was  dis- 
covered he  hailed  the  opportunity  of  transferring  his  allegiance 
to  a  less  capricious  queen  of  song.  In  her  behalf  he  put  forth 
all  the  powers  which  had  been  so  ill-appreciated  by  Cuzzoni,  and 
the  two  vocalists  became  bitter  rivals.  Society  was  divided  into 
two  parties,  and  disgraceful  scenes  ensued.  Faustina  was  by  no 
means  the  worse  vocalist,  while  she  was  as  winsome  and  pretty  as 
Cuzzoni  was  ill-favoured  and  disagreeable.    At  length,  by  a  pious 
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fraud,  the  managers  got  rid  of  Cuzzoni.  They  tricked  her  into 
resigning  her  position,  but  not  before  the  scandal  had  culminated 
in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  between  the  two.  Coliey  Gibber,  in  his 
**  Dramatic  Works,"  records  the  production  of  "  *  The  Contretemps ; 
or.  The  Eival  Queens,'  a  small  farce,  as  it  has  lately  been  acted 
with  much  applause  at  H — d — r's  (Heidegger's)  Private  The — e 
near  the  H — m —  (Haymarket).  F — s — a  (Faustina),  a  Queen 
of  Bologna,  and  C — z — ni  (Cuzzoni),  Princess  of  Modena,  after 
having  exchanged  high  words,  seize  each  other  by  the  hair  in 
spite  of  the  interference  of  Heidegger  and  Senesimo,  and  then 
they  go  off,  Cuzzoni  pursuing  Faustina,  who  runs  away."  Handel 
has  a  part  consisting  of  three  lines,  in  which  he  advises  that  they 
be  left  to  fight  it  out,  inasmuch  as  the  only  way  to  calm  their 
fury  is  to  let  them  satisfy  it. 

The  Beggar  and  the  Player  have  another  fling  at  Italian  opera. 
The  former  announces  his  intention  of  hanging  Macheath,  and  of 
either  hanging  or  transporting  all  the  rest  of  the  personages. 
"  Aye,"  says  he,  "  this  would  be  very  right  providing  your  piece 
were  a  tragedy,  but  being  an  opera  it  must  end  happily."  "  Your 
objection,"  replies  the  Beggar,  "  is  very  right ;  but  the  difficulty 
is  easily  removed,  for  in  these  kind  of  dramas  'tis  no  matter  how 
absurdly  things  are  brought  about."  It  is  worth  noticing  here 
that  the  head  and  front  of  Gay's  offending  with  Dr.  Herring  was 
that  he  let  his  highwayman  go  unpunished,  which  was  surely 
taking  a  joke  in  very  sober  earnest. 

Of  course  a  whole  host  of  imitators  followed  Gray,  and  "  Ballad 
operas  "  were  the  only  wear  for  long  enough.  Still,  it  may  be  said 
that  "  The  Beggar's  Opera,"  being  the  first  of  its  kind,  remained 
also  the  best.  In  the  catalogue  of  Watts,  who  published  the 
handbooks,  occur  "The  Village  Opera,"  "The  Lover's  Opera," 
"The  Harlequin's  Opera,"  and  "The  Quaker's  Opera,"  all  with 
the  music  prefixed  to  each  song.  Gray  himself  wrote  a  sequel 
to  "The  Beggar's  Opera,"  called  "Polly,"  which,  like  most 
continuations,  was  very  inferior  to  the  original  work.  The 
authorities  did  a  kind  thing,  however.  They  prohibited  its 
performance,  and  at  once  gave  a  fictitious  value  to  the  published 
copies.  Had  it  been  performed  it  would  probably  have  met  with 
no  success ;  indeed,  the  elder  Colman  did  venture  to  produce  it 
at  the  Haymarket  years  after  Gay's  death,  but  neither  on  this 
occasion  nor  on  two  subsequent  revivals  did  it  meet  with  any 
favour.  In  "  Polly  "  Macheath  is  transported  to  the  West  Indies 
and  becomes  the  chief  of  a  band  of  pirates.  Polly  follows  in 
search  of  him,  and  complications  enough  for  half  a  dozen  modem 
"fercical  comedies"  ensue.  In  the  event  Macheath  is  put  to 
death,  and  Polly,  having  been  allowed  to  devote  a  "decent 
time  to  her  sorrows,"  is  married  to  an  Indian  prince,  Cawwawhee. 

In  1760  Goldsmith  pays  an  unwilling  tribute  to  the  continued 
popularity  of  "  The  Beggar's  Opera."    "  What,"  he  writes  to  the 
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PMic  Ledger  J  "  Polly  and  the  Pickpocket  to-night  ?  Polly  and 
the  Pickpocket  again !  I  want  patience.  I  will  hear  no  more." 
One  more  notable  revival  may  be  mentioned  at  the  Olympic, 
under  Madame  Vestris's  management,  when  the  cast  included : 
Peachum,  Mr.  W.  Farren ;  Macheath,  Mr.  W.  Harrison ;  Polly, 
Miss  Eainforth ;  and  Lucy,  Madame  Vestris.  The  costumes  were 
accurately  designed  after  the  fashion  of  Cray's  time.  Previously 
it  had  been  the  custom  to  adopt  the  dress  of  the  period,  and  at 
Govent  Garden  Madame  Vestris  had  played  Macheath  in  the 
frock  coat  then  worn. 

The  success  of  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  and,  in  book  form,  of 
"  Polly  "  had  secured  Cray  quite  a  handsome  fortune,  and  the  rest 
of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  cast  in  very  pleasant  places.  The 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry  took  him  into  their  home,  and 
there  once  more,  as  Thackeray  puts  it,  "  he  was  lapped  in  cotton 
and  had  his  plate  of  chicken  and  his  saucer  of  cream,  and  frisked 
and  barked  and  wheezed  and  grew  fat,  and  so  ended.  He  became 
very  melancholy  and  lazy,  sadly  plethoric,  and  only  occasionally 
diverting  in  his  latter  days.  But  everybody  loved  him  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  little  tricks ;  and  the  raging  old  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  chafing  in  his  banishment,  was  afraid  to  open  the 
letter  which  Pope  wrote  him  announcing  the  sad  news  of  the 
death  of  Cray." 

Years  afterwards  the  opposition  to  "  The  Beggar's  Opera  "  was 
revived,  when  the  application  already  referred  to  was  made,  at 
Sir  John  Fielding's  instigation,  to  the  magistrates  at  Bow  Street 
to  request  the  managers  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  not 
to  exhibit  this  opera,  deeming  it  productive  of  mischief  to  society. 
Garrick,  for  Drury  Lane,  consented ;  but  Colman,  then  manager 
of  Covent  Garden,  stead&stly  refused,  deeming  his  theatre  "one 
of  the  very  few  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  that  does  not  con- 
tribute to  increase  the  number  of  thieves." 

HENRY  GEORGE   HIBBERT. 
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T!0  persons  with  weak  digestions  and  whose  appetites  consequently 
are  seldom  good  and  never  keen,  there  is  something  peculiarly 
attractive  in  "  other  people's  food."  Invalids,  of  course,  being  what 
is  called  by  the  unsympathetic,  "  dainty  and  full  of  fancies,"  are 
still  more  likely  to  find  in  it  a  temporary  stimulus  to  eating.  It 
may  be  remarked  en  passant,  however,  that  the  sarcastic  tone  of 
superiority  with  which  this  sort  of  judgment  is  meted  out  to  un- 
fortunate suflFerers  not  absolutely  invalids  by  people  in  vigorous 
health,  is  much  more  reprehensible,  far-reaching,  and  cruel 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  majority — if  not  a  large  one, 
certainly  a  majority — of  the  dwellers  in  great  cities  are  afflicted 
more  or  less  by  the  time  they  have  reached  a  certain  age  with 
&ulty  digestions.  They  live,  as  it  were,  in  a  negative  state  of 
health.  They  cannot  be  said  to  be  ill,  but  they  are  continually,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  "  getting  a  little  out  of  sorts,"  and  to  such  of 
•course  no  prescription  can  be  so  efficacious  as  change — change  of 
air,  of  scene,  of  society,  of  diet ;  two  days  of  such  change  usually 
^flfects  a  temporary  restoration,  and  to  this  feet  probably,  by-the- 
way,  has  become  due  the  universal  habit,  where  it  is  possible,  of  a 
Saturday  to  Monday  holiday. 

The  high-pressure  rate  at  which  we  live,  and  the  vast  increase 
in  the  population  of  commercial  centres,  has  of  late  years  enforced 
the  adoption  of  this  habit  as  an  absolutely  necessary  means  of 
keeping  the  human  machine  in  decent  working  order.  With  the 
positive  invalid  naturally  a  longer  period  of  change  is  necessary 
for  benefit  to  be  wrought ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  even  those 
blessed  with  a  robust  constitution  and  consequent  good  health, 
are  not  insensible,  if  their  avocations  be  sedentary,  onerous  and 
absorbing,  to  the  extra  fillip  to  work  which  a  little  change  as- 
suredly gives  ;  yet  it  is  these  latter  persons,  and  such  as  these  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  anything  beyond 
mere  fanciful  aflfectation  or  discontent  in  the  craving  displayed  by 
their  less  fortunate  friends  for  "  other  people's  food,"  t.e.  for  change. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  such  individuals  in  their  wisdom  may 
assume  to  believe,  "  other  people's  food,"  where  an  appetite  is  not 
naturally  keen  or  the  digestion  strong,  nearly  always  appears  to 
have  a  stimulating  effect,  and  is  therefore  highly  beneficial.  For 
so  infinitely  complex  is  our  organization,  that  the  mind,  directly 
affecting  the  stomach,  gives  a  zest  and  a  gusto  to  the  plainest  meal 
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partaken  of  in  pleasant  society,  and  at  a  strange  table,  which  a 
precisely  similar  one  at  the  home  board  entirely  lacks.  It  is  not 
essential  that  the  food  should  be  positively  different ;  plain  beef 
and  mutton,  if  they  only  belong  to  "  somebody  else,"  and  that 
*'  somebody  else  "  is  present  while  we  partake  of  them,  will  be  just 
as  efEcacious  for  the  whetting  of  a  jaded  palate  as  if  the  change 
were  worked  out  by  the  most  recondite  means  of  the  culinary  art. 
A  fat,  coarse-looking,  untrimmed,  underdone  mutton  chop  has 
been  known  to  present  an  enticing  morsel,  and  to  afford  a  satisfac- 
tory luncheon  to  one  who  had  hardly  been  able  to  look  at  meat 
for  weeks  in  his  own  house  without  its  creating  a  feeling  of  nausea, 
much  less  to  think  of  making  a  meal  off  it.  The  secret  of  this 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  was  entirely  due  to  the  unexpected- 
ness of  finding  a  meal  going  on  when  he  unpremeditatedly  dropped 
in  upon  a  friend  who  was  hastily  snatching  a  mouthful  of  food 
before  starting  on  a  journey.  The  hurry  and  bustle,  the  scramble 
almost,  which  was  taking  place  at  the  table  created  an  excitement 
and  offered  such  a  variety  and  contrast  to  the  ordinary  regularity 
and  general  humdrum  round  of  meals  at  home,  that  an  appetite 
started  into  existence.  The  mind  was  diverted  from  its  customary 
channel  of  thought,  there  was  no  time  for  the  usual  apprehension 
of  indigestion  following  the  repast,  and  the  consequence  was,  none 
did  follow  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  "  sit  down  and  have 
some."  So  capricious  and  readily  affected  are  all  our  functions 
one  by  another,  when  once  the  organism  is  a  little  out  of  sorts, 
that  the  slightest  thing  will  turn  the  scale  and  make  all  the 
difference  between  enjoyment  with  benefit,  and  distress  with 
injury. 

Everybody  knows  how  necessary  for  health  it  is  to  avoid  living 
constantly  on  the  same  diet,  and  it  is  only  an  extension  of  this 
principle  which  is  comprised  in  the  advantage  of  partaking  of 
other  people's  food.  Even  the  ordinary  bread-and-butter  at  a 
friend's  house  at  five-o'clock  tea  oftentimes  becomes  invested  with 
attractions  entirely  absent  in  our  own  ;  though,  as  has  been  known, 
the  same  baker  and  butterman  supply  both  establishments.  In 
fact,  there  is  perhaps  no  viand  in  which  the  change  is  more  palpable 
and  palatable  than  in  simple  bread-and-butter.  To  some  extent 
we  may  effect  this  change  for  ourselves,  of  course,  by  varying  from 
time  to  time  the  sort  of  bread  we  use  at  our  own  table,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  desirable  and  beneficial  to  do  so.  A  too  perpetual 
continuance  of  the  same  meal,  system  of  baking,  form  of  loaf,  &c., 
wearies  the  palate,  which  by  the  same  token  is  affected  by  the 
eye,  in  persons  who  are  not  possessed  by  overwhelming  hunger,  to 
whom  alone  we  are  referring.  A  substitute  for  the  stimulus  to 
eating  developed  by  other  people's  food,  may  in  a  less  degree  be 
obtained  by  a  judicious  variation  of  our  own.  It  is  indeed  the 
next  best  stimulant  to  be  adopted,  and  generally  speaking  the  more 
convenient,  unless  we  have  a  very  large  circle  of  acquaintances, 
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and  are  consequently  in  the  habit  of  having  nearly  as  many  meals 
away  from  as  at  home,  and  which  with  people  in  delicate  health  is 
not  usually  the  case,  or  very  desirable  even  if  it  were. 

This  question  of  stimulating  enfeebled  or  jaded  appetites  by 
"  other  people's  food  "  brings  us  naturally  to  another  cognate  with 
it,  namely,  how  far  it  is  desirable  to  stimulate  them.  That  appe- 
tite which  only  comes  with  eating  requires  very  delicate  manage- 
ment, and  though  it  may  be  beneficial  and  necessary  to  whet  it 
judiciously,  the  process  is  very  apt  to  lead  us  to  overdo  it,  thereby 
inducing  us  to  eat  too  much.  A  hungry  man  sits  down  and  begins 
bis  meal  eagerly  ;  and  as  soon  as  his  hunger  is  appeased  feels  that 
it  is  so,  and  naturally,  if  he  be  wise,  he  leaves  off  eating.  But 
with  an  appetite  that  increases  to  a  certain  extent  with  eviery 
mouthful,  it  is  more  difficult  for  him  really  to  know  when  he  has 
had  enough,  and  by  consequence  he  very  frequently  eats  more 
than  his  digestion  can  deal  with  comfortably,  only  finding  out 
his  mistake  when  it  is  too  late.  Boundly  speaking,  it  may  be 
generally  assumed  that  those  who  take  their  places  at  table  at 
the  regular  meal-times  with  indifference,  feeling  that  they  do  not 
care  to  eat,  are  not  in  a  perfect  state  of  health,  and  it  may  be 
equally  fairly  assumed  that  nature  does  not  therefore  require  the 
same  amount  of  nourishment  as  if  she  were  in  perfect  working 
order.  She  cannot  point  this  fact  out  more  plainly  or  by  any 
more  direct  means ;  and  we  shall  consequently  be  outraging  her  if 
we  neglect  her  warning.  Clearly,  therefore,  we  must  not  over- 
stimulate  her  to  exert  herself.  If  we  do  we  must  inevitably  suffer. 
The  question  therefore  arises,  how  far  and  by  what  means  it  is 
advisable  to  carry  the  requisite  stimulation,  for  without  some  she 
may  not  exert  herself  at  all,  and  so  evade  that  fair  amount  of 
nourishment  which  is  needed  to  make  good  the  waste  of  tissue 
perpetually  going  on  in  the  hunmn  frame.  It  is  not  material  to 
what  cause  this  indifference  to  food  may  arise.  It  may  be  due  to 
a  merely  temporary  ailment,  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  chronically 
enfeebled  digestion,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  advance  of  years. 
But  whatever  be  its  cause,  we  must  not  force  it  beyond  a  very 
limited  point,  if  we  would  not  make  matters  worse.  Allowing  for 
the  variations  of  constitutions  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  broad 
truth,  that  with  the  advance  of  years  the  human  organism  requires 
less  and  less  strong  nourishment ;  nay,  it  resists  as  long  as  it  can 
any  attempt  to  overtax  its  powers  or  demands.  Shakespeare,  whose 
knowledge  was  universal,  asks,  ^^Does  not  the  appetite  alter? 
A  man  loves  the  meat  in  his  youth  he  cannot  endure  in  his  age," 
and  the  poet  might  have  gone  on  to  say,  nor  can  he  eat  the  same 
amount  of  it. 

Of  course.  Benedick  is  referring  to  a  man  in  normal  health,  and 
who  is  simply  like  the  rest  of  us  growing  old.  If,  then,  this  dis- 
inclination to  sustain  life  in  its  later  years  by  the  same  diet 
enjoyed  in  youth,  be  apparent  in  any  one  not  suffering  from  any 
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malady,  how  far  stronger,  we  may  assume,  will  be  this  disinclina- 
tion when  in  conjunction  with  old  afi;e  we  are  afflicted  with  an 
abnormally  degenerated  digestion.  Thus,  then,  taking  all  this  for 
granted,  it  should  be  plain  that  other  people's  food,  if  we  can  bat 
fancy  it,  will  be  the  most  harmless  stimulant  to  a  failing  appetite 
which  can  be  adopted.  But  others  may  be  needed  to  induce  us 
to  eat  with  some  sensation  of  enjoyment,  enough,  as  the  saying 
goes,  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  And  first  amongst  these 
others  will  be  the  attractive  aspect  of  the  food  set  before  us-  So 
intimately  associated  are  all  our  sensations  that,  as  has  been 
hinted,  the  eye  will  ever  play  an  important  part  in  the  matter  of 
eating  and  drinking,  and  by  giving  a  tempting  look  to  a  dish  we 
are  certainly  resorting  to  a  perfectly  harmless  and  legitimate 
stimulant  to  the  appetite.  It  may  be  accounted  as  one  of 
the  next  best  things  to  other  people's  food  for  so  doing,  and  again, 
as  has  been  hinted,  it  is  one  generally  more  under  our  own 
control.  The  eye  acting  on  the  mind  prepares  the  first  function 
of  digestion  by  literally  setting  the  mouth  watering.  This 
common  expression  is  physiologically  true,  for  the  mouth  does  in 
reality  water  at  the  sight  of  tempting  food.  That  is  to  say  the 
salivary  glands  are  excited  by  it,  and  the  secretion  of  these  glands 
plays  one  of  the  first  parts  in  the  process  of  assimilating  nourish- 
ment. It  has  a  direct  chemical  result  on  the  food,  such  as,  for 
instance,  converting  starch  into  sugar  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
starch  contained  in  potatoes),  and  so  preparing  it  in  a  degree  for 
the  next  solvents  which  have  to  deal  with  it.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  that  where  food  does  not  look  tempting 
the  mouth  is  not  set  watering.  On  the  contrary,  the  salivary 
glands  remain  inactive,  the  food  is  not  sufficiently  moistened 
before  it  is  swallowed,  and  consequently,  tlierefore,  lacks  its  proper 
preparation  and  is  again  consequently  not  so  ready  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  succeeding  processes  of  digestion.  These  are  patent 
facts  to  all  who  know  anything  of  the  subject,  but  they  are 
inseparable  from  the  question  before  us,  and  a  person  who  does 
not  relish  the  appearance  of  the  repast  he  sits  down  to  cannot  be 
expected  to  enjoy  it  or  digest  it,  and  he  thus  lays  himself  open, 
as  we  have  said,  to  being  considered  by  the  robust  as  dainty  and 
fanciful.  It  is  perfectly  true,  he  is  full  of  fads  and  fancies,  but  it 
is  not  his  fault.  As  a  rule  it  is  due  to  the  caution  which  nature 
with  her  silent  voice  is  giving  him,  and  he  is  a  fool  if  he  neglects 
it.  Better  to  suflFer  from  the  gibes  and  sarcasms  of  the  thought- 
less and  vigorous  than  from  a  weight  on  the  chest  and  the  score 
of  succeeding  discomforts,  not  to  say  evils. 

After  the  eye  come  the  nostrils  in  the  list  of  legitimate  stimu- 
lants to  the  appetite.  The  odour  of  viands  vastly  afiects  it,  as 
everybody  knows,  and  should  be  attended  to  accordingly.  But 
then  above  all  comes  the  taste  of  the  food,  and  herein  we 
approach  what  are  the  undue  and  dangerous  provocatives  to 
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eating.  The  temptations  ofiTered  through  the  eye  or  the  nostrils, 
not  to  speak  of  that  moral  and  healthful  temptation  which  we 
have  chosen  to  call  "  other  people's  food,"  are  safe  and  harmless, 
nay,  as  has  been  said,  legitimate,  compared  with  the  allurements 
of  the  palate.  These  latter  are  with  some  people  perfectly  irre- 
sistible, and  therefore  require  to  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution. 
We  must  put  ourselves  out  of  the  way  of  such  temptation  if  our 
condition  of  health  is  critical ;  and  those  who  cater  for  us  with 
any  regard  to  our  physical  well-being  must  take  care  not  to  lead 
us,  through  a  mistaken  kindness,  it  may  be,  beyond  the  bounds 
of  moderation,  by  presenting  us  with  a  succession  of  dainty  dishes 
— or  even  of  one,  if  by  its  exceeding  richness  and  excellence  of 
flavour  it  may  be  likely  to  induce  us  to  partake  too  freely  of  it. 
It  sounds  like  a  truism  to  say  it  should  be  "  nice,"  and  calculated 
to  satisfy  the  natural  craving  for  pleasure  in  the  act  of  eating. 
What  one  person  calls  delicious  another  finds  commonplace,  and 
what  will  tempt  one  person  to  go  on  eating  will  soon  satisfy 
another  and  pall  upon  the  palate,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
into  the  question  of  the  variation  of  taste.  We  know  what  we 
like  ourselves  and  so  do  those  who  usually  prepare  our  food. 

What  we  have  to  guard  against  is  that  undue  stimulation 
which  comes  from  a  succession  of  too  delicious  flavours,  and  which 
it  is  the  ambition  of  all  accomplished  cooks  to  produce  when 
preparing  and  serving  refined  and  sumptuous  repasts ;  and  it  is 
this  very  ambition  which  makes  sumptuous  repasts  so  fatal  to 
weak  digestions  and  dangerous  to  all.  The  harmonious  variety 
and  unexpected  contrast  presented  by  one  dish  after  another 
inevitably  lead  to  over-eating.  They  are  the  cunning  devices  of 
the  chef  to  induce  us  to  go  on.  We  feel  we  have  had  enough, 
but  suddenly  a  fresh  dish  appears,  it  looks  and  smells  so  good, 
and  comes  before  us  as  such  a  pleasant  surprise,  that  we  are 
induced  just  to  taste  it ;  when  lo !  its  flavour  is  so  new  and 
enticing  that  we  find  our  appetite  revive  and  we  are  quite  ready 
to  consume  our  &ir  portion  of  it.  And  so  on,  and  so  on,  to  the 
end.  The  cook  has  accomplished  his  purpose :  he  has  tempted  us 
by  the  skilful  exercise  of  his  art  to  eat  three  times  as  much  as 
we  wanted  and  ten  times  as  much  as  was  good  for  us. 

It  must  not  be  considered,  however,  that  a  highly-elaborate 
meal,  such  as  that  above  alluded  to,  will  constitute  the  only 
temptation  to  over-indulgence  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  Very 
plain  fiure  indeed,  consisting  of  one  or  two  dishes  at  most,  may  be 
equally  prejudicial  if  we  do  not  keep  a  very  sharp  look-out,  not 
only  on  our  bodily  sensations,  but  on  our  ideas  concerning  the 
effects  of  food.  People  often  eat  too  much  firom  the  belief  that  if 
they  do  not  take  a  large  quantity  of  nourishment,  they  cannot 
keep  up  their  strength,  and  they  consequently  go  on  eating  as 
much  as  they  can  under  this  mistaken  notion,  cdbeit  what  they 
are  eating  is  of  the  simplest  and  wholesomest.    A  pertinent  illus- 
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tration  of  the  mischief  sometimes  done  nnder  these  circumstances 
is  given  by  an  able  writer  on  these  matters  in  the  following  anec- 
dote, and  which  for  this  reason  is  worth  reproducing  here : 

"*  Nobody  ever  repented  of  eating  too  little/  was  the  sage 
remark  of  an  old  gentleman  on  the  verge  of  ninety,  next  to  whom 
the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  at  dinner  the  other  night. 
The  host  was  pressing  him  to  take  more,  and  urging  him  in  the 
usual  phrase,  *  Why,  ypu  have  eaten  scarcely  anything! ' 

"  Now  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  old  gentleman's  words  indicated 
one  of  the  byways  to  health,  along  which  he  had  travelled  through 
his  long  life,  and  to  which  he  owed  his  present  remarkably  hearty 
condition ;  so  it  was  suggested  to  him  interrogatively  that  he  had 
always  been  a  small  feeder. 

"  *  Yes,'  he  answered,  *  ever  since  I  was  two  or  three  and  twenty; 
up  to  that  time  I  was  a  weakly  fellow  enough,  and  I  used  to  make 
the  great  mistake  of  trying  to  eat  and  drink  as  much  as  I  could, 
in  the  hope  of  becoming  strong.  All  my  friends  and  the  doctors 
backed  me  up  in  my  error ;  but  fortunately  I  found  it  out  in  time 
and  "  knocked  oflf " — as  your  modern  slang  has  it — more  than  half 
my  usual  amount  of  food  and  stimulants.  I  gave  up  the  idea  of 
making  myself  strong,  and  merely  strove  to  make  myself  well,  and 
so  I  was  contented  with  eating  just  as  much  as  I  could  digest,  and 
no  more.  Of  course,  it  took  a  little  time  and  experience  to  discover 
the  precise  limits ;  I  could  not  adopt  the  golden  rule  of  always 
leaving  oflF  with  an  appetite,  because  I  never  began  with  one ;  but 
by  persistently  erring  on  the  right  side,  I  got  hold  of  one  of  the 
great  secrets  of  life — the  secret  of  knowing  when  one  has  had 
enough,  and  after  a  year  or  two  I  became  so  much  better  that  I 
used  to  find  myself  keenly  ready  to  eat  at  meal-time,  and  by 
degrees  actually  acquired  an  appetite.  Then,  once  found,  I  never 
destroyed  it,  but  always  determinately  rose  with  a  feeling  that  I 
should  like  to  eat  more.  Naturally,  the  temptation  for  a  while 
grew  greater,  as  my  digestion  grew  stronger ;  but  I  was  firm ;  I  did 
not  behave  ungratefully  to  my  stomach,  and  immediately  presume 
upon  its  increased  powers  by  over-loading  it ;  I  did  not  live  to  eat, 
but  only  ate  to  live ;  and  behold  me  1  I  have  no  need  to  be  very 
particular  as  to  what  I  eat,  even  at  my  time  of  life ;  I  have  only 
to  be  careful  not  to  eat  too  much.' 

"  Here,  indeed,  is  the  secret  of  a  great  deal  that  is  amiss  with 
many  of  us.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  too  much,  more  than 
our  digestive  powers  can  tackle,  and  that  which  is  not  assimilated 
more  or  less  poisons.  The  system  becomes  over-charged,  and 
gives  any  latent  tendency  to  disease  within  us  every  facility  for 
developing  itself.  The  question  is,  not  so  much  what  to  eat,  as 
what  quantity  to  eat,  and  nothing  but  a  sharp  look-out  kept  by 
ourselves  upon  ourselves  can  give  us  the  answer. 

"  The  difficulties  of  this  watchfulness  chiefly  arise  in  an  inverse 
ratio  with  the  necessity  for  encountering  them.     Strong  people 
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with  good  appetites  and  to  whom  a  mouthful  or  two  more  than 
they  want  does  comparatively  little  harm,  are  told  when  they  have 
had  enough  by  simply  finding  their  appetite  appeased ;  whereas  the 
delicate,  to  whom  on  the  other  hand  a  superfluous  quantity  of 
food  however  slight  is  deleterious,  have  no  such  guide." 

Now,  although  it  has  been  urged  that  "  other  people's  food  "  is 
the  safest  stimulant  for  producing  a  healthy  relish  for  food  in 
those  who  lack  natural  appetite,  it  can  be  seen  that  it  is  not 
divested  of  danger.  When  partaking  of  it,  we  may  yet  be  tempted 
to  do  so  too  freely  if  we  do  not  keep  a  wary  eye  upon  our  reason- 
ing faculties.  For  after  all,  whether  the  fare  be  elaborate  or 
plain  with  which  our  friends  regale  us,  it  is  probably  in  their 
80ciety,  their  cheerful  talk,  and  the  general  animation  during  the 
meal  that  the  secret  of  its  stimulation  lies.  Agreeable  conversa- 
tion, amusing  topics,  bright  faces,  these  should  always  be  the 
accompaniments  to  eating  and  drinking.  The  author  above 
quoted  further  says  on  this  head  : 

"The  great  essential  for  securing  good  health  is  securing  a 
good  digestion ;  and  as  throughout  life  there  should  be  a  time 
and  place  for  everything,  with  everything  in  its  place,  in  the 
rational  conduct  of  life  there  should  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
assigning  to  pleasant  circumstances,  events,  and  topics  their  proper 
place  and  time — thxd  time  being  essentially  dinner-time.  .  .  . 
Whatever  trials  have  to  be  faced,  dinner-time  and  the  time  im* 
mediately  succeeding  it,  are  not  the  times  to  grapple  with  them, 
or  dwell  upon  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  surmounted.  If 
your  digestion  be  a  ticklish  one,  these,  and  such  as  these  items  in 
the  art  of  living,  should  not  be  overlooked.  Give  at  least  the 
food  which  is  necessary  to  sustain  us  the  chance  of  doing  so  t  its 
utmost.  Again  :  highly  animated  discussions,  lapsing  often  into 
violent  arguments,  are  distinctly  prejudicial  at  meal-time;  for 
temper,  if  ruffled,  will  retard  digestion  as  fatally  as  damped  spirits 
will.  .  •  .  Hence  it  is  that  a  repast  partaken  of  in  cheerful 
society  and  with  pleasant  surroundings  is  more  likely  to  agree 
with  us,  and  add  its  due  quota  to  our  healthful  condition,  than  if 
eaten  in  solitude  and  gloom." 

Nevertheless,  it  is  this  cheerful  society,  which  usually  accom- 
panies "  other  people's  food,"  which  will  constitute  its  danger.  We 
may  be  so  far  beguiled  into  for^etfulness  of  ourselves  and  the 
limits  of  our  digestive  capacity  tnat  amidst  the  bright  talk  and 
laughter  we  may  deem  ourselves  capable  of  doing  exactly  as  our 
neighbours  are  doing.  We  shall  forget,  perhaps,  that  they  are 
strong  and  we  are  delicate,  and  that  to  freely  indulge  after  their 
fashion  will  bring  dire  retribution  upon  us.  We  must  not  let  our 
spirits  run  away  with  us — we  must  morally  introduce  for  our  own 
special  benefit  our  own  special  skeleton  or  mummy  to  the  feast. 
We  need  not  parade  it  ostentatiously  and  so  make  ourselves  con- 
spicuous as  wet  blankets ;  nor  need  we  keep  our  ow.i  mental  eye 
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80  resolutely  fixed  on  it  that  it  shall  entirely  damp  our  own 
merriment.  A  glance  at  the  unwelcome  reprover  now  and  then, 
just  sufficiently  often  to  act  as  a  wholesome  check  to  excess, 
should  be  all-sufficient  for  a  reasonable  being  to  prevent  his  dining 
"  unwisely  '*  or  "  too  well."  "  Other  people's  food,"  therefore, 
partaken  of  with  this  discretion  will  assuredly  often  agree  with  us 
better  than  our  own,  and  oflFer  us  infinitely  more  enjoyment — the 
animation  and  exhilaration  accompanying  it  which  so  mainly 
helps  us  to  this  end  are,  however,  the  very  elements  which  con- 
stitute its  danger.  Like  everything  else  in  this  world,  the  bane 
is  found  in  the  very  centre  of  the  antidote,  inseparably  mixed  with 
it,  and  it  will  rest  with  ourselves  to  "  observingly  distil  it  out." 

Thus  we  return  to  our  starting-point.  A  jaded  or  faded  appe- 
tite is  more  safely  satisfied,  and  usually  with  far  less  ultimate 
harm,  by  partaking  of  "other  people's  food,"  in  the  cheerful 
society  of  other  people,  than  by  any  other  means,  let  the  robust 
laugh  at  us  though  they  may. 

W.   W.   FENN. 


TAKEN  FBOM  THE  FRENCH. 
A  Comedietta  in  One  Act. 


characters. 
Sir  Felix  Frttterly. 
Arthur  Vallance. 
Colonel  Cosey. 
Lady  Frttterly. 
Myrtle  Vane. 

Scene. — Sir  Felix  Fritterly's  Country  House. 


Scene. — A    handsomdy-fuimiahed   apartment.     Bay    windmv 

(jpracticable)  with  curtaiTis  at  R.  u.  E.,  conservatory  c,  doors  R. 

and  L.,  couch  ai  R.  c,  chairs^  pianjOy  &c. 
Colonel  discovered  lying  on  couch — his  handkerchief  over  his 
head — Arthur  Vallance  in  morning  costume. 

Arth.  {looking  at  Colonel).  Still  asleep!  And  yet  I  must 
awake  him  (striking  a  very  loud  chord  on  the  piano). 

Col.  CpuUing  handkerchief  off  his  head  and  sitting  bolt  upright 
on  couch).  Come  in !  (seeing  Arthur)  Oh,  it's  you  ?  For  good- 
ness' sake,  Arthur,  don't  make  such  an  infernal  noise !  Do  you 
want  to  dislocate  that  implement  of  torture  ? 

Arth.  Don't  you  like  it,  uncle  ?  I  thought  you  were  fond  of 
music ! 

Col.  You  don't  call  that  music,  do  you  ?  (getting  up  from 
couch).  I  accept  your  friend  Fritterly's  invitation  to  his  country 
house  for  a  few  weeks'  quiet 

Arth.    Well  ?  you've  got  it,  haven't  you  ? 

Col.     Don't  interrupt  me  (snappishly). 

Arth.     I  was  merely  anticipating 

Col.  "VSTio  the  deuce  wants  you  to  anticipate !  Take  things 
as  I  do,  and  wait  till  they  come  round !  My  idea  of  a  quiet 
life  is  to  get  up  at  eleven,  when  the  world  has  been  thoroughly 
aired  by  that  beneficent  warming-pan,  the  sun ;  next,  breakfast 
.  at  twelve  —twelve's  a  lovely  hour  for  breakfast ! — ^have  the  morning 
papers  all  to  yourself,  and  escape  being  dragged  round  the  grounds 
like  the  rest  of  the  visitors — to  see  the  early  peas,  and  the 
asparagus  beds,  and  spring  onions  ! 


Arth.    Ha !  ha !    Well,  what  next  ? 
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Col.  Breakfast  over,  a  quiet  nap ;  a  bit  of  lunch  at  three  ; 
a  heavenly  slumber  till  dinner-time  at  seven ;  a  cup  of  coflfee,  a 
cigar,  and  to  bed  at  ten !  That's  my  idea  of  a  rational,  peaceful 
existence ! 

Akth.  You'd  better  by  half  shoulder  your  gun  and  have  a  pop 
at  the  partridges ! 

Col.  Thankee — I  never  went  out  with  a  gun  but  once  in  my 
life,  and  then  I  shot  a  couple  of  dogs  and  a  gamekeeper ;  so  I 
gave  it  up ;  for  if  I'd  gone  on  as  I  began,  dogs  and  gamekeepers 
would  have  been  at  a  premium  long  before  this  ! 

Arth.  Ah!  it  was  a  bad  business  for  you,  uncle,  that  you 
didn't  take  a  wife. 

Col.  It  would  have  been  a  precious  deal  worse  for  my  wife  if 
Ihad! 

Arth.  Well,  every  one  to  his  taste.  What  you  call  existence 
I  call  a  state  of  positive  torpidity.  It  may  suit  you ;  but  at  my 
age  a  man  hungers  and  thirsts  after  a  little  more  excitement. 

Col.  Then  why  the  deuce  don't  you  take  it  ?  Go  out  fishing 
— in  the  duck  pond — or  go  and  see  the  cows  milked,  or  the  pigs 
fed;  or,  better  still,  here's  no  end  of  excitement  for  you  under 
your  very  nose. 

Arth.    Where  ? 

Col.  At  that  window  {pointing  to  window),  gardener  always 
at  work,  rolling  the  lawn,  or  watering  the  flowers,  or  picking  up 
worms,  or  killing  slugs ;  and  without  the  slightest  fatigue  for  you ; 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  settle  yourself  down  at  the  window 

Arth.  Settle  down,  eh  ?  My  dear  uncle,  that's  the  very  thing 
I  want  to  do !  In  a  word.  Myrtle  Vane — Lady  Fritterly's 
sister 

Col.  Ugh !  The  old  story  over  again,  eh  ?  Lady  Fritterly's 
sister  is  a  niceish  sort  of  girl 

Arth.  (indignantly).    Niceish  sort  of  girl !     She's  an  angel ! 

Col.  Rubbish !  Besides,  as  I  said  before,  you're  too  young 
to  marry  yet — wait  another  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  then  begin 
to  look  about  you.     You  hav'n't  popped  to  her,  have  you  ? 

Arth.    Popped  ? 

Col.    Proposed ! 

Arth.    No  ! 

Col.    Then  how  do  you  know  she'd  have  you  ? 

Arth.     Of  course  I  don't  Jctiow — but  I  think  she  might. 

Col.    There's  a  conceited  young  puppy  for  you ! 

Arth.  (coaxingly).  Especially  if  you'll  encourage  my  atten- 
tions— ^like  my  dear,  kind  old  uncle ! 

Col.    Which  your  "  dear,  kind  old  uncle  "  doesn't  intend  to  do. 

Arth.  You  don't,  eh?  Very  well;  then  listen  to  me!  I 
shall  do  something  desperate ! 

Col.  Wait  till  I  get  out  of  the  room  !  (feeling  his  pulae).  I 
thoiight  as  much!     Going  like  a  windmill  in  a  gale  of  ¥rind! 
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This  excitement's  too  much  for  me,  I  must  take  a  sedative !  {takes 
pUlrbox  out  of  his  pocket — opeTia  it  and  toesea  two  piUs  into  his 
mouth  one  after  the  other).  And  now,  young  fellow,  listen  to  me. 
If  you  are  so  anxious  to  aettlSf  as  you  call  it,  better  begin  with 
your  bootmaker!  In  a  word,  you  don't  marry  yet  with  my 
consent.  Marry  without  it  and  I  leave  every  shilling  I've  got  to 
— to  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Virtue — I  mean  the 
Propagation  of  Vice — I  don't  know  what  I'm  talking  about! 
{swalwwa  two  Tnore  pillsy  and  hurries  out  ai  r.,  slamming  door 
violently  after  him). 

Arth.  Just  as  easy  to  argue  him  out  of  his  prejudices  as  it 
would  be  to  make  a  Quaker  kick  his  mother — oh  I  here  comes 
Myrtle !  What  a  contrast ! — he  all  apathy — she  all  impetuosity  ! 
Of  course,  I  shall  have  to  ^ive  her  an  account  of  my  morning's 
employment,  as  usual,  which  consists  of  breakfast — three  slices  of 
toast,  a  rasher  of  bacon,  a  couple  of  eggs,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  ! 
and  not  a  bad  morning's  work,  either ! 

Enter  Myrtle  at  c.  in  morning  dress — a  large  garden  hat  and 

gloves. 

Myrt.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Vallance  !  has  nature  no  attractions 
for  you,  that  you  remain  indoors  such  a  lovely  day  as  this? 
Following  your  uncle's  example,  as  usual,  I  presume  ? 

Arth.  On  the  contrary!  I've  been  very  hard  at  work,  I 
assure  you,  trying  to  reduce  my  uncle's  bump  of  obstinacy. 

Myrt.  But  in  vain? — the  protuberance  defied  your  efforts. 
And  has  that  been  your  entire  morning's  work  ? 

Arth.    Physically,  yes !    Mentally,  no ! 

Myrt.  The  physical  we'll  dismiss ;  the  Tifherdal  consisting  of 
— reading  the  newspaper,  eh  ?  {smiling). 

Arth.  What  can  a  man  do  such  weather  as  this  ?  It's  too  hot 
to  walk,  too  early  for  billiards — only  fit  for  smoking.  By-the-by, 
I  did  manage  to  get  as  far  as  the  stables,  where  I  had  a  cigar. 

Myrt.  And  this  is  the  new  leaf  you  promised  me  you  would 
turn  over — ^a  tobacco  leaf!  You  are  sadly  deficient  in  energy, 
Mr.  Vallance. 

Arth.  I  confess  it.  But  brought  up,  as  I  was  from  my  earliest 
infancy,  under  my  uncle 

Myrt.  {rniUing).    Under  your  uncle  ? 

Arth.  Yes — {suddenly) — no,  of  course  not.  I  mean  under 
his  supervision — how  can  I  be  otherwise  thfitn  I  am  ?  He  resents 
the  slightest  approach  to  activity  as  a  slur  on  himself;  and  the 
hifi^hest  compliment  you  can  pay  him  is  to  yawn  in  his  face 
{(flecking  a  yawn  with  difficulty). 

Myrt.     I  beg  pardon — I'm  afraid  I'm  in  the  way. 

Arth.     Not  at  all !     But  why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  to  go  ? 

Myrt.  To  allow  you  more  leisure  for  {vmitating  Arthur's 
yawn) — ^you  know ! 

d2 
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Arth.     Oh,  Myrtle — do  you  object  to  my  calling  you  Myrtle  ? 

Myht.  You  should  have  asked  that  question  before  you 
did, 

Arth.  If  my  tongue  has  been  silent,  surely  my  eyes  must 
have  spoken  for  me  ? 

Myrt.  {stiffly),    Mr.  Vallance,  you  forget  yourself! 

Arth.    Because  I  was  thinking  of  you  (tenderly), 

Myrt.  {aside).  This  is  getting  too  serious,  (alovd)  But  you 
really  must  excuse  me.  I  have  my  plants  to  attend  to— a 
favourite  creeper  especially  that  requires  nailing  up. 

Arth.  Let  me  go  with  you.  I'll  make  myself  so  useful — ^you'll 
see  how  hard  I'll  work.  I'll  hold  the  ladder  for  you,  and  hand 
you  up  the  hammer  and  tin -tacks ! 

Myrt.     What  an  exertion  !     And  all  for  me !     Ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Arth.  {annoyed),  I  see  how  it  is,  madam  ;  you've  no  feeling, 
or  you  wouldn't  treat  me  so  cruelly,  so  capriciously  !  If  you  had 
the  slightest  particle  of  regard  for  me,  you'd  let  me  hand  you  up 
the  hammer  and  tin-tacks ! 

Myrt.  You  accuse  Trie  of  caprice !  you,  who  never  knew  what 
it  is  to  be  in  earnest  I 

Arth.     I  am  so  now^  I  assure  you.  ^ 

Myrt.  Then  listen  to  me,  Arthur  Vallance.  Let  me  see  that 
you  possess  some  energy,  some  enthusiasm,  some  strength  of  will, 
then  I  may  perhaps  give  you  a  better  answer.  Good  morning. 
{Goes  out  at  c.  towards  R.) 

Arth.  {calling  after).  Stop,  Myrtle !  Do  let  me  come  and 
hand  you  up  the  hammer  and  tin-tacks !  So !  I'm  to  do  some- 
thing energetic,  am  I  ?  Drown  myself  in  the  duck  pond  ?  Yes ! 
— No.  I  have  it  I  I'll  say  good-bye  to  Fritterly,  and  cut  this 
place  at  once !  And  then,  Miss  Vane,  perhaps  youll  be  sorry — 
perhaps  you'll  regret  that  you  didn't  let  me  hand  you  up  the 
hammer  and  tin-tacks  !  Let  me  see,  there's  an  express  to  town 
at  three  {looking  at  his  watch),  I  can  catch  that.  My  traps  can 
follow  {hurrying  up  towards  door  l.h.,  and  coming  into  collision 
with  Sir  Felix,  who  enters  ai  the  same  time). 

Sir  F.  Halloa,  old  fellow,  where  the  deuce  are  you  oflf  to  in 
such  a  hurry  ? 

Arth.    Don't  ask  me — I'm  going  out  of  my  mind ! 

Sir  F.  The  deuce  you  are !  Well,  if  I  may  judge  by 
appearances,  it  won't  take  you  very  long  to  get  to  the  end  of  that 
journey !     Confound  it,  man,  will  you  explain  ? 

Arth.  Well,  you  know  the  feelings  I  entertain  towards  Miss 
Vane? 

Sir  F.  .  Myrtle !    Yes. 

Arth.  Well,  you'll  hardly  believe  it,  but  when  I  proposed  to 
her  just  now 

Sir  F.    You  proposed  to  her  ?  {astonished). 

Arth.    Yes — to  hand  her  up  the  hammer  and  tin-tacks 
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Sir  F.  {astonished).  Hanvmer  and  tin-tacks  ?  What  the 
deuce  are  you  talking  about  ? 

Arth.  (helplesaly).  I'm  sure  I  don't  know — yes,  I  do.  She 
said  that  when  I  showed  a  little  energy — a  little  enthusiasm— a 
little  something  else,  she'd  perhaps  give  me  a  better  answer. 

Sir  F.     a  better  answer !     What  on  earth  can  that  mean  ? 

Arth.  I' can't  tell !  {suddeiiLy)  Yes,  I  can,  of  course!  It  can 
only  mean  one  thing  {eTvthusiasticaUy) — that  she  vMl  let  me 
hand  her  up  the  hammer 

Sir  F.  {shouthTig).  Confound  it,  drop  that  hammer !  You've 
been  hammering  that  hammer  into  my  ears  for  the  last  ten 
minutes  !  Now  I  {turning  Vallance  round  to  him  face  to  face), 
speak  like  a  man  of  sense — if  you've  got  any  left  in  you  ! 

Arth.    Well,  then,  I  ventured  to  speak  to  my  uncle 

Sir  F.     Old  Cosey  ? 

Arth.  Yes,  old  Cosey — about  Myrtle,  and  he  coolly  told  me 
I  mustn't  think  of  getting  married  for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen 
years ! 

Sir  F.     Come,  I  like  that ! 

Arth.     Do  you  ?    It's  more  than  I  do unless,  he  said,  he 

saw  some  urgent  necessity  for  it,  but  that  if  I  married  without 
his  consent  he'd  disinherit  me. 

Sir  F.    Is  that  all  ? 

Arth.  All !  It  strikes  me  as  being  quite  enough.  No,  it 
isn't  all — it's  only  half,  for  Myrtle 

Sir  F.  {cuMing  him  short).  Never  mind  Myrtle.  I  know  all 
about  her.  She  thinks  you  a  bit  of  a  milksop — s — so  do  I; 
that  you've  no  energy — not  an  atom!  no  will  of  your  own  — 
never  had !  and  that  in  order  to  reinstate  yourself  in  her  good 
opinion,  you  must  do  something  desperate  I  So  you  shall !  Now 
what  do  you  mean  to  do  ? 

Arth.     Show  a  proper  spirit,  and — ^run  away ! 

Sir  F.  Run  away !  Certainly  not — fling  yourself  into  my 
arms  and  I'll  pull  you  through !     So  cheer  up ! 

Arth.  It's  very  easy  to  say  "  cheer  up  "  to  a  fellow  who  feels 
himself  between  two  stools,  with  the  certainty  of  coming  down  a 
cropper ! 

Sir  F.  But  what's  the  use  of  giving  you  advice  ?  you'd  never 
follow  it !     You  haven't  the  pluck  to  do  anything  desperate ! 

Arth.  I  told  uncle  I  would !  but  I'm  not  going  to  make  away 
with  myself  merely  to  prove  that  I'm  a  man  of  my  word ! 

Sir  F.  Pshaw !  now  let's  understand  each  other.  Myrtle 
insists  on  your  giving  her  a  convincing  proof  of  energy — pluck — 
determination — and  all  that  sort  of  thing  !  You're  not  limited  as 
to  the  direction  they  may  take  ? 

Arth.    Not  at  all ! 

Sir  F.  Good — and  your  uncle  refuses  his  consent  to  your  mar- 
riage unless  he  sees  some  urgent  necessity  for  it  ? 
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Arth.    Exactly ! 

Sir  F.  Then  the  same  medicine  will  do  for  both  1  Old  Cosey 
has  a  great  regard  for  propriety  and  morality  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing — ^hasn't  he  ? 

Arth.    Intense  I 

Sir  F.  Then  we'll  give  him  such  a  shock  on  that  score,  he'll 
think  that  his  opposition  to  your  wishes  has  driven  you  frantic 
with  despair ! 

Arthur.    But  Myrtle  ? 

Sir  F.  Has  only  to  imagine  there's  a  chance  of  your  turning 
out  a  **  naughty,  good-for-nothing  reprobate,"  and  she'll  be  only 
too  glad  to  reclaim  her  lost  sheep  at  once  ! 

Arth.     What  then  ? 

Sir  Fi  Oh,  then  we  must  borrow  a  wrinkle  from  the  French ! 
As  your  uncle  won't  hear  of  your  taking  a  wife  of  your  own,  take 
somebody  else's! — no  matter  whose.  Take  TniTie^  she's  the 
handiest ! 

Arth.    Don't  be  absurd ! 

Sir  F.  I'm  perfectly  serious !  All  your  uncle  wants  is  to 
snooze  away  his  existence.     We  must  wake  the  old  boy  up  ! ! 

Arth.    How  ? 

Sir  F.  By  an  elopement ! !  A  pretended  one,  of  course,  which 
you  shall  propose  to  my  wife,  and  he  shall  overhear  ! ! 

Arth.  /propose  an  elopement  to  Lady  Fritterly?  She'll  be 
indignant! 

Sir  F.  How  do  you  know  that  ?  She  may  feel  flattered  !  At 
any  rate  I'll  take  all  the  responsibility ! — you  may  be  as  fascinat- 
ing as  you  choose !     Ha !  ha ! 

Arth.  But,  man  alive,  I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  running  away 
with  other  people's  wives!  I  shouldn't  know  how  to  begin. 
Something  in  this  style  ? — "  Please,  ma'am,  will  you  run  away 
with  me  ?  " 

Sir  F.  Not  half  tender  enough ! — (ddsping  hie  hands  and 
with  exaggerated  passion) — "  Loveliest  of  women  " — then  down 
on  your  knee — it  don't  matter  which — both  if  you  like.  Then 
exclaim :  "  My  bosom's  torn  with  conflicting  emotions  " — "  my 
brain  is  in  a  whirlwind  of  agony  and  despair  " — tearing  your  hair 
out  by  handfuUs  all  the  time — don't  forget  that ! 

Arth.  Stop !  Don't  be  in  such  a  confounded  hurry  I  Let  me 
see  !  "  Loveliest  of  women,"  one  I  {counting  on  his  fingers) — **  con- 
flicting emotions,"  two — "  agony,"  three — "  despair,"  four.  Can't 
you  make  it  five — one  for  each  finger  ? 

Sir  F.  Five — ^the  elopement!! — there  you  must  come  out  a 
little  stronger — (declaiming  in  exaggerated  tone) — "Let  us  fly, 
loved  one ! — horses  are  in  readiness  to  bear  us  to  the  nearest 
station,  where  the  flashing  express  shall  whirl  us  to— to— — " 
anywhere  you  like — Madagascar — Seringapatam — Pegwell  Bay — 
no  matter ! 
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Arth.  Oh  !  that's  the  style,  is  it  ?  By  Jove  1  I've  half  a  mind 
to  chance  it ! — but  when  is  this  precious  scheme  of  yours  to  come 
oflF? 

Sir  F.  At  once !  As  soon  as  I  can  secure  the  presence  of 
my  wife,  and  old  Cosey  as  a  listener ! — he  always  takes  a  nap  on 
this  couch  when  the  coast  is  clear ! — {turns  the  couch  round  with 
back  to  (he  audience).  There! — now  you  take  a  stroll  in  the 
grounds — I'll  hide  behind  the  window  curtains  and  give  you  the 
signal  to  come  in.     Be  ofif — (pushing  him  up  stage). 

Arth.  Wait  a  minute — (counting  on  his  fingers) — "  Loveliest 
of  women,"  "conflicting  emotions,"  "agony,"  "paggony," — ^no, 
not  ** paggony,"  " despair."    Let  me  see,  what's  the  little  finger? 

Sir  F.    The  elopement. 

Arth.    All  right ! 

[^Exit  at  c.  towards  r. — counting  his  fingers']. 

Sir  F.  He's  gone  at  last !  I  ought  to  have  been  bom  in  an 
atmosphere  of  diplomacy  to  develop  my  talent  for  intrigue !  Ha, 
ha,  ha !  how  this  "  little  game  "  of  mine  will  astonish  them  !  But 
they  all  want  waking  up  in  this  house !  Cosey's  an  old  hedgehog, 
all  prickles  and  prejudices !  Arthur's — never  mind  what !  Myrtle's 
a  crab  apple — pleasant  to  look  at,  but  occasionally  rather  tart  to 
the  taste !  {here  Lady  Fritterly  enters  at  door  h.  unperceived 
by  Sir  Felix).  As  for  my  wife  (here  Lady  F.  stops  and  listens) 
she's  a  charming  woman,  but  she  has  one  fault,  for  which  I'd 
gladly  exchange  a  good  many  of  her  virtues — she's  so  dreadfully 
proper ! !  Shall  I  take  her  into  my  confidence  ?  No  !  she  hates 
jokes — especially  mine  —how  she  will  stare  when  Arthur  opens  his 
batteries! — ^ha — ha! — run  away  with  my  wife  ! — the  notion's  too 
absurd. 

Lady  F.  {aside).  Indeed !  So,  so,  husband  of  mine ! — {comes 
down  and  taps  Sir  Felix  on  the  shoulder).    Felix ! 

Sir  F.  {turning).    Grace !  (aside)  I  wonder  if  she  overheard  ! 

Lady  F.  You  seem  merry  ! — laughing  at  your  own  jokes  ? 
Quite  right  you  should,  for  nobody  else  does  ! 

Sffi  F.  Thank  you !  (aside)  All  right !  she  didn't  hear  any- 
thing; perhaps  I'd  better  prepare  her,  just  a  little  bit,  or  she 
might  petrify  poor  Arthur  with  one  of  her  tragedy  lool^s  before  he 
opens  his  mouth,  and  then  he'd  take  to  his  heels  to  a  certainty ! 
{aloud)  By-the-by,  my  dear  Grace,  have  you  noticed  anything 
peculiar  in  young  Vallance's  behaviour  lately  ? 

Lady  F.  No,  he  seems  as  apathetic  as  ever  ;  he  may,  perhaps, 
have  shown  a  little  more  attention  to  me  than  usual  {urith 
intention). 

Sm  F.  (aside).  The  deuce  he  has  1  I  wonder  what  she'll  say 
presently  when  he  comes  out  with  his  "agony"  and  "despair  ?'' 
(aioud)  I  don't  mean  his  behaviour  to  you — but  to  Myrtle! 
He's  not  half  so  spooney,  I  mean  attentive,  as  he  used  to  be,  and 
1  fear  there's  a  reason  for  it  I  (luith  significance). 
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Lady  F.    Indeed  ? 

Sir  F.  Yes !  he  may  be  smitten  with  somebody  else !  At  hi» 
age  the  affections  are  fickle,  volatile — skipping  like  a  flea 

Lady  F.    FeUx ! 

Sir  F.  I  mean  sipping  like  a  bee  from  flower  to  flower ! 
Myrtle  is  young — very  young;  but  even  youth  like  hers  Toay 
become  insipid !  The  love  of  every  precocious  boy  of  fifteen  is 
a  woman  of  thirty  !     I  began  at  twelve  ! 

Lady  F.  A  woman  of  thirty — my  age !  Understand,  sir,  that 
no  woman  cares  to  be  reminded  of  her  age  when  she  is  turned 
thirty  any  more  than  that  she  wears  false  hair  I  Your  remark, 
therefore,  is  scarcely  polite ;  but  with  your  wife  it  appears  you 
consider  no  such  politeness  necessary ! 

Sir  F.  Politeness  !  My  dear  Grace,  what  is  politeness  after 
all  ? — merely  the  gloss  of  society !  I  suppose  you'll  admit  that 
the  shiny  stuff  they  put  on  the  top  of  the  buns  doesn't  make 
them  taste  any  the  sweeter  ? 

Lady  F.  Spare  me  your  absurd  similes,  and  don't  mistake 
flippancy  for  wit ! 

Sir  F.  (aside).  That's  a  dig  in  the  ribs  for  me !  (aloud)  But 
we  are  wandering  from  our  subject !  Do  you  think  Myrtle  loves 
Vallance  at  all  ? 

Lady  F.     I  fancy  she  likes  him  well  enough  ! 

Sir  F.  "  Well  enough  "  won't  do !  She  must  like  him  a  great 
deal  better — ^as  I  believe  she  would  if  we  could  only  make  her 
just  a  little  bit  jealous  ! 

Lady  F.  Perhaps  so — ^but  how?  My  lady's-maid  is  no 
beauty !  The  housemaid's  no  chicken !  The  cook's  too  fat ! 
And  there's  no  one  else! 

Sir  F.  No,  exactly  I  {here  Lady  Fiutterly  turns  and  goes  up 
stage).    Are  you  going  out  this  morning  ? 

Lady  F.  Yes,  unless  you  wish  for  the  pleasure  of  my  society 
here! 

Sir  F.    Well,  it  would  be  a  novelty ! 

Lady  F.  And  you  promise  to  spare  me  the  infliction  of  those 
melancholy  exhibitions  which  you  call  jokes  ? 

Sir  F.  I'll  be  as  dull  as  an  undertaker !  Suppose  you  put  a 
few  stitches  into  that  smoking  cap  of  mine,  which  has  been  your 
sole  occupation  in  needlework  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half ! 

Lady  F.  Be  it  so !  It's  in  my  room — I'll  fetch  it !  {aside  as 
she  goes  up  stage).  So — so — he's  evidently  got  some  "  little  game  " 
on  hand — which  it  will  be  my  business  to  find  out !  {turning  to 
Sir  F.)  Ta !  ta !  (goes  out  at  door  u  h.). 

Sir  F.  Poor  unsuspecting  innocent!  it's  too  bad  to  take 
advantage  of  her  simplicity !  Ah !  here  comes  old  Cosey  for  his 
forty  winks — ^better  and  better — but  he  mustn't  see  me !  (hides 
behind  wivdow  cwrtain). 

Enter  Colonel  ai  R. — looks  round. 
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Col.  Nobody  here!  got  it  all  to  myself!  that's  just  what  I 
like  !  I  was  afraid  of  meeting  Fritterly  !  He's  a  pleasant  fellow 
enough  in  his  way — but  I  prefer  being  out  of  his  way !  To  be 
within  the  sound  of  his  voice  is  like  living  over  a  printing  office 
— one  continual  clatter !  Now,  then,  for  a  little  solitary  rumina- 
tion ! — ^there's  nothing  equals  it.  Look  at  a  cow — ^how  she  enjoys 
it !  and  isn't  she  the  most  peaceful  of  all  animals  ?  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  cow  in  a  passion  ?  See  the  touching  resignation  with 
which  she  allows  herself  to  be  milked !  I  wish  Arthur  had  more 
of  that  docile  animal  in  his  composition !  He  wouldn't  talk  of 
doing  something  desperate !  Now,  then,  for  a  delicious  nap !  {ties 
his  handkerchief  over  his  head  and  lies  down  on  couch^  and  no 
longer  in  sight  of  audience). 

Sir  Fe  (peepiTig  from  behind  curtain).  Thank  you.  Colonel, 
for  your  flattering  opinion  of  me ;  but  I'll  be  even  with  you !  I 
wonder  if  he's  asleep?  {advancing  on  tip-toe  to  couch).  Yes, 
sound  as  a  top !  Now,  then,  to  call  in  Arthur !  Stop  a  bit !  let 
me  first  perform  the  part  of  the  benevolent  robin  in  the  "  Babes 
in  the  Wood  "  and  cover  this  "  Sleeping  Beauty  "  up !  {carefully 
spreading  several  ardlrriacassars  over  Cosey).  There !  now  for 
Arthur !  {ruTis  to  wiTidow  and  y^aves  his  hand).  All  right ;  he 
sees  me ! 

Enter  Vallance  at  c. 

Arte.     Well,  you  still  stick  to  your  plan  ? 

Sir  F.    Like  a  horse-leech.    My  wife  will  be  here  directly ! 

Arth.    But  Uncle  Cosey  ? 

Sm  F.  Comfortably  tucked  in  there  {poirding  to  couch),  to  be 
roused  from  the  land  of  dreams  when  the  proper  time  arrives 
with  this  implement  (taking  a  long  feather  brush).  Sure  you've 
got  your  part  in  this  little  domestic  drama  by  heart  ?    Kehearse ! 

Arte.  "  Loveliest  of  women,"  "  Emotions,"  "  Agony,"  "  Serin- 
gapatam,"  «  Despair,"  «  Pegwell  Bay  " 

Sir  F.  Keep  on  going  over  it,  like  the  multiplication  table  ; 
but  hang  it,  man',  don't  look  as  lively  as  if  you  were  waiting  in  a 
dentist's  back-parlour !  {suddenly)  Here  comes  my  wife !  {hur~ 
riedly  hidirig  behind  cwrtains). 

Enter  Lady  Fritterly  at  l.  h.  carrying  a  smoking  cap. 

Lady  F.  {seeing  Vallance).    Mr.  Vallance  ? 

Arth.    Lady  Fritterly !  {bowing). 

Lady  F.  {aside).  The  ball  is  about  to  open !  (aloud)  Won't 
you  be  seated  ?  (seaiiTig  herself  at  L.,  Arthur  moving  a  chair  to 
some  distance  from  Lady  F.  and  seating  himself).  A  lovely 
morning,  is  it  not?  (beginning  to  work  at  Uie  smoking  cap). 

Arth.    Delicious ! 

Lady  F.    Quite  cool  and  pleasant ! 

Arth.  (asid^.    I  feel  quite  hot  and  unpleasant ! 

Lady  F.    By-the-by,  do  you  know  where  my  husband  is  ? 
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Arte,  (fidgeting  on  hia  chai/r).  Not  exactly ;  but  I  believe  he's 
somewhere  or  other,  or  if  not  there,  somewhere  else. 

Sir  F.  (who  has  peeped  out  listening).    Idiot !  (hiding  again). 

Lady  F.  (observing  the  Toovement  of  the  curtain — aside).  He's 
there !  traitor !  (ahud)  I'm  sure  I  ought  to  feel  deeply  grateful 
to  him  for  leaving  so  agreeable  a  substitute. 

Sir  F.  (listening).    That  ought  to  encourage  him  ! 

Arth.  (aside).  It's  time  I  began  if  I'm  going  to  begin  at  all ! 
(suddenly  and  clasfpimg  his  haiids)  Oh,  I^dy  Fritterly,  pardon 
my  agitation ;  but  agitated  as  I  am  with  the  agitations  that  agitate 
me — the  agony,  the  despair — (aside)  I  shall  stick  fast  presently ; 
I  know  I  shall ! 

Sir  F.  (listening).    That's  better. 

Arte.     But  say — say  you  forgive  me  ! 

Lady  F.  Forgive  you !  for  what  ?  (inMnuatingly^  and  moving 
her  chair  nearer  to  Arthur,  who  draws  his  back). 

Arth.  For  the  confession  which,  alas  I  (here  a  very  deep  sigh) 
I  am  about  to  make. 

Lady  F.    Continue,  I  beg ! 

Arte.  Oh  madam,  dear  madam,  dearest  madam,  if  you  only 
knew  cUl ! ! 

Lady  F.     Hall  ?    A  gentleman  of  your  acquaintance  ? 

Arte.  I  didn't  say  JETatt,  madam  1  Let  me  observe,  Lady 
Fritterly,  that  this  is  no  subject  for  levity. 

Lady  F.  No  one  would  imagine  it  was  from  your  countenance, 
Mr.  Vallance ;  its  solemnity  is  positively,  painfully  ludicrous  ! 

Sir  F.  (listening).    Why  the  deuce  don't  he  open  his  batteries  ? 

Arte,  (seeing  Sir  Felix,  who  is  making  energetic  sign^  to  him 
to  proceed  with  his  love-maki/ng —  aside) .  Well,  since  he  will  insist 
upon  it,  here  goes !  (alovd  and  in  an  ultra  impassixmed  toTie) 
Ix)veliest  of  women  !  pardon  the  apparent  insanity  of  the 
remark  ;  I  love  you ! !  adore  you  ;  in  fact,  I  rather  like  you ! 
Behold  me  at  your  feet !  (flopping  down  on  one  knee.  Here  Sir  F. 
reaches  over  and  tickles  Cosey  with  the  feather  brushy  who  starts 
up  and  shows  his  head  above  the  ba^  of  couchy  then  seeing  he 
is  not  alonCy  withdraws  his  head  again  out  of  sight). 

Lady  F.  (with  pretended  emotion).  Love  me,  Mr.  Vallance  ? 
(aside)  So  this  is  the  "  little  game  "  is  it  ?  (aloud)  Well,  is 
that  all  ? 

Arte.  All  ?  (aside)  And  pretty  well  too,  I  think ;  what  the 
deuce  would  she  have  ?  (aloud  and  very  erithusiastically)  No, 
madam,  it  is  not  all !  I've  only  just  begun !  Oh !  could  you  but 
know  the  conflicting  emotions,  the  agony,  the  despair — (counting 
on  his  fingers — aszde.)  I  forgot  the  rest  !  (aloud)  Say,  say 
that  you  love  me  in  return !  (seizing  her  hand). 

Lady  F.  (with  pretended  emotion).  Oh,  Mr.  Vallance,  you're 
too  vehement ;  release  my  hand  ! 

Arth.  (aside).    Belease  her  hand !  come,  I  like  that !    I  wish 
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she'd  let  go  of  mine  {trying  to  disengage  his  handy  then  catching 
another  glvmpse  of  Sir  F.,  who  by  signs  encourages  him  to  pro- 
ceed — aloud).  Release  this  hand  ?  Not  till  I've  finished  ! 
Loved  one  !  let  us  fly,  horses  are  waiting — flashing  express — 
distant  clime — Seringapatam — Madagascar — the  Sandwich  Islands 
— ^anywhere. 

Lady  F.  (with  pretended  emotion  and  an  affecting  faintnsss). 
A  sadden  iaintness  {leaning  against  Vallance)  ;  oh !  support  me  ! 

Sir  F.  (looking  out).    Halloa !  Halloa ! 

Lady  F.  (looking  up  in  Arthur's  face  and  with  m^ock  senti* 
mentality).     Oh !  Arthur,  Arthur ! 

Sir  F.  (pehimd).    Damn  it,  she  calls  him  Arthur ! 

Vall.  (aside).    I've  been  getting  on  too  fast ! 

Lady  F.  {pathetically  to  Vallance)^  Spare  my  blushes;  I 
guess  all  you  would  say. 

Arth.  (aside).  Do  you  ?  that's  lucky ;  for  l^m  regularly 
stumped. 

Lady  F.  (suddenly  grasping  Vallance  by  the  wrist  and  d/rag~ 
ging  himforward^  almost  upsetting  him).  Listen  I  my  husband 
is  not  unkind,  though  he  mi^ht  be  kinder;  he  is  not  ill-looking, 
indeed,  he  might  be  uglier ;  but  he  has  one  terrible  defect.  (Sir 
F.  here  leans  forward  and  listens.)  He  really  flatters  himself 
that  he  possesses  a  fund  of  wit ;  that  he  is  literally  running  over 
with  fun ;  whereas  the  poor  man  really  doesn't  possess  a  single 
particle  of  either.     It's  very  sad,  isn't  it  ? 

Arth.    Melancholy  in  the  extreme. 

Lady  F.     And  I'm  sure  as  for  humour 

Arth.  He's  just  about  as  much  in  him  as  an  old  cab  horse  I 
(Felix  shakes  his  fist  at  Vallance.) 

Lady  F.  But  alas  !  for  every  one  of  his  dismal  jokes  that  you 
hear  /  am  doomed  to  listen  to  a  hundred !  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  then  that  I  should  pant,  crave  for  a  change  ? — (gradually  getting 
more  excited) — ^that  I  should  find  the  temptation  you  offer  me  too 
great  to  resist  ? 

Arth.  (aghast).  Eh !  what  ?  You  don't  mean  to  say  you 
consent  ? 

Lady  F.  Of  course  I  do !  (with  enthusiasm)  What  woman 
could  resist  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  you  for  a  companion  !  In 
five  minutes  expect  me  here  on  this  spot ;  give  me  but  time  to 
pack  up  my  jewels,  a  dozen  or  two  dresses,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
hats,  and  I'll  be  with  you,  my  Arthur  !  (going — stops)  You  won't 
mind  my  bringing  my  favourite  little  pug  dog,  of  course  you 
won't — {going — stops  again) — and  a  couple  of  kittens — a  thousand 
thanks — and  you  won't  object  to  putting  the  parrot  cage  under 
your  arm  ?    I  thought  not.     (Runs  hastily  out  at  L.  h.) 

(Dwring  the  above  scene  Gosey  occasionally  shows  his  head 
above  the  ba^k  of  the  .couch  and  withd/raws  it  again.) 

Arth.     A  parrot  cage  under  my  arm  all  the  way  to  the  Sand- 
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wich  Islands !  {shouting  after  Lady  F.)  Stop  !  madam,  Lady 
Fritterly,  don't  hurry  yourself,  take  your  own  time — one  hour, 
two  hours,  six  weeks,  any  time  you  like.  Wheugh !  here's  a 
pretty  state  of  affairs,  catch  me  running  off  with  another  man's 
couple  of  kittens — I  mean  wives — no,  wife  again  !  {thrusting  both 
hands  into  his  trousers  pockets  and  walking  violently  to  andfro^ 
then,  flings  himself  into  a  chair  ai  L.  Sir  Felix  hurries  down 
and  drops  into  a  chair  at  R.  Colonel  rolls  off  the  end  of  couch 
enveloped  in  antimacassars^  and  seats  himsdf  in  chair  at  c. — 
all  pull  out  their  white  pocket  handkerchiefs  and  indvXge  in 
extravagan/  businessj  <&c,^ 

Arth.  {nx)t  seeing  them).  Poor  Sir  Felix ! — a  pretty  kettle  of 
fish  he^s  made  of  it !     I've  been  too  fascinating ! 

Sir  F.  (coming  hurriedly  down).  Don't  talk  nonsense,  sir ! 
but  of  course  this  is  all  a  joke ! — why  don't  you  say  it's  all  a 
joke? 

Arth.  It's  anything  but  a  joke  for  me! — all  the  way  to  the 
Sandwich  Isles  with  a  parrot  cage  under  my  arm ! — how  would  you 
like  it  ? 

Sir  F.  Pshaw !  you  carried  the  thing  too  fiir,  sir ! — a  devilish 
deal  too  far ! 

Arth.     Come,  I  like  that !      I  only  did  what  you  told  me  !- 
except  that  I  didn*t  tear  my  hair  out  by  handfuUs ! 

Col.  {counting  his  pulse).  A  hundred  and  twenty  at  the  very 
least !  {tossing  a  cOuple  of  pills  into  his  mouth — then  to 
Vallance).  Now,  sir !  what  do  you  mean  by  making  love  to  Lady 
Fritterly,  and  proposing  an  elopement  to  her !  It's  scandalous, 
sir ! 

•  Arth.    Not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it,  uncle  !  but  I  only  did 
it  to  oblige  Sir  Felix ! 

Col.     Oblige  Sir  Felix  by  running  off  with  his  wife  ? 

Arth.  Yes !  in  order  to  show  you  what  a  desperate  dog  I  had 
become,  so  that  you  might  put  me  out  of  the  way  of  temptation 
by  consenting  to  my  marriage  with  Myrtle  ! — but  now — (with  a 
deep  sigh) — that's  all  knocked  on  the  head ! 

Sir  F.    How  so? 

Arth.  Because,  my  dear  fellow,  your  wife  having  accepted,  I 
am  bound,  as  a  man  of  honour,  to  run  away  with  her  ! 

Col.  {turning  to  Sir  F.).  Of  course,  as  a  man  of  honour,  we're 
bound  to  run  away  with  her ! 

Arth.  A  lady—  {here  Col.  turns  to  him) — ^for  whom  I  enter- 
tain the  highest  respect  ! 

CoL.  {turning  to  Sir  F.).  A  lady  for  whom  we  entertain  the 
highest  respect ! 

Arth.  But — {here  Col.  turns  again  to  him) — for  whom  I 
don't  care  two  pins  ! 

CoL.  {turning  to  Sir  F.).  But  for  whom  we  don't  care  two 
pins! 
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Sir  F.  {fiercely  to  Col.).  You  needn't  be  insulting,  by 
associating  Lady  Fritterly  with  that  paltry  amount  of  haber- 
dashery ! 

Col.  {feeling  his  pidae).  I  shall  be  in  a  raging  fever  pre- 
sently ! — {two  more  pills).  What's  to  be  done  ?— (to  Vallance) 
— recollect  you've  got  to  ascertain  when  the  next  train  starts  for 
the  Sandwich  Islands ! 

Arte.  Hang  it !  Sir  Felix  I  can't  you  suggest  something  ?  I 
look  to  you  with  your  extravagant  devices  to  extricate  me  ! 

Col.  {to  Sir  F.).  Yes,  sir  I  We  insist  on  your  extricating  us 
from  your  extravagant  devices ! 

Sir  F.  Well  1  I  confess  I've  made  a  slight  mistake  this  time, 
but  all  isn't  lost.  Lady  Fritterly  will  be  here  directly,  when  I 
flatter  myself  she'll  hear  something  to  her  advantage — {looking  off 
at  c.) — here  comes  Myrtle! — couldn't  be  better!  Now  then, 
hide  yourselves ! — both  of  you ! 

Arte.     Certainly  not ! 

Col.     Certainly  not ! 

Arte.  Another  of  your  infernal  schemes  !  if  this  fails,  I  really 
shall  do  something  desperate — {during  this  Sir  Felix  hcLS  been 
edging  him  up  towards  cuHaiTiSy  and  at  last  pushes  him  behind 
tliem  at  r.). 

Col.  {in  a  helpless  tone).  My  system  won't  survive  this  sort  of 
thing  !    I'm  sure  it  won't. 

Sir  F.  {hurrying  down).  Now,  Colonel,  on  to  your  couch 
before  Myrtle  sees  you  !  {edging  him  up  towards  couch). 

Col.  {resisting).  But  I  don't  want  to  go  to  sleep!  I'm 
thoroughly  wide  awake. 

Sir  F.  Nonsense ! — {forces  Colonel  on  couch  and  heaping 
pillows  over  him). 

Col.  {showing  his  head).  Tuck  me  up  if  you  like,  but,  con- 
found it,  don't  smother  me ! — {keeps  rising^  Sir  Felix  pushing 
him  down  again  at  each  attempt). 

Arte,  (putting  his  head  out  from  curtain).    Sir  Felix ! 

Col.  {showing  his  head  above  couch).  Sir  Felix!  (Sir  F. 
seizes  the  nearest  pillow  and  throws  it  at  Colonel's  head.) 

Sir  F.    Silence !  both  of  you ! 

Erder  Myrtle  at  door  l.e. 

Myrt.  {laughing  aside  as  she  enters).  Ha !  ha  !  poor  Sir 
Felix !  Grace  has  told  me  all,  and  I  am  to  humour  the  joke  while 
she  watches  the  result  from  the  conservatory ! 

{During  the  following^  until  Lady  F.'s  eTUrancCy  the  Colonel 
shows  his  head  occa^sionallv  above  the  bade  of  the  couch^  but  with- 
draws it  again  al  a  sign  from  Sir  Felix.) 

Sir  F.  {aside).  Now  for  it ! — (coming  down — taJces  Myrtle's 
hand,  atid  in  an  exaggerated  tone  of  grief  )  Myrtle !  Myrtle ! 
in  me  you  behold  a  broken-hearted  husband ! 
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Myrtle  {aside).  Very  well  acted  indeed  ! — {aloxidj  and  in  a 
pretended  tone  of  commiseration)    Broken-hearted  ? 

Sir  F.  When  I  say  "broken-hearted,"  I  don't  wish  you  to 
infer  that  the  centre  of  my  organic  fiiiictions  is  snapped  in  half 
like  a  stick  of  firewood !  far  from  it,  Myrtle.  But  I'm  broken- 
hearted for  all  that ! 

Myrtle.  Absurd!  while  you  have  Grace  and  me  to  console 
you! 

Sir  F.  Grace  no  longer — she  has  deserted  me,  and  for  young 
Vallance! — {falling  into  chair  and  burying  hie  face  in  his 
hands ). 

Here  Lady  F.  appears  at  c.  listening* 

Sir  F.  {peeping  out  at  the  comer  of  his  handkerchief  and 
seeing  her— aside).  She's  there  ! — {aloud)  Yes,  Myrtle,  I'm  a 
wretched,  abandoned  man ! 

Myrt.     You  can't  be  serious  ? 

Sir  F.    It's  too  true  I 

Myrt.     What-*- what  do  you  intend  doing  ? 

Sir  F.  I  did  think  of  shooting  the  young  man! — but  it'll  be  a 
far  greater  punishment  to  let  him  live !  Think  what  the  poor, 
unhappy  youth  will  have  to  suffer  from  Grace's  **  little  bits  of 
temper ! "  poor  devil !  I  know  what  I  had  to  go  through — (Lady 
F.  shaJces  her  hand  at  Sir  F.). 

Myrt.     But  surely  you  will  try  and  prevent  Grace's  departure  ? 

Sir  F.  {indifferently).  1  think  not! — better  as  it  is — I'm 
getting  used  to  the  idea !  I  confess  it  was  I  who  advised  Vallance 
to  make  just  a  certain  little  amount  of  love  to  my  wife  in  order 
to  excite  your  jealousy  and  show  you  what  energy  the  young  man 
was  capable  of;  but  I  must  confess  I  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  the 
perfect  torrent  of  impassioned  eloquence  with  which  he  poured 
forth  his  unhallowed  flame ! — {ftere  Vallance  shakes  both  his  fists 
at  Sir  F.). 

Sir  F.  Besides,  Myrtle,  dea/r  Myrtle,  as  you  very  sensibly 
observed  just  now,  shall  I  not  have  you,  to  console  me  ?  {with  an 
exaggerated  tender  look). 

Myrt.  {alarmed).    Me  ? 

Sir  F.  Why  not  ?  Your  lover  doesn't  care  a  pin's  point  about 
you,  or  he  wouldn't  have  agreed  to  my  plan — my  wife  has  about 
the  same  amount  of  aflFection  for  m« — or  she'd  have  withered  him 
up  with  her  scorn  at  the  first  go  oflF !  This  sort  of  thing !  {putting 
on  a  haughty  and  scornful  look). 

Myrt.    Well  ?    What  then  ? 

Sir  F.  Can  you  ask  ?  Oh,  my  Myrtle !  my  beloved  Myrtle — 
behold  me  at  your  feet !  {falling  on  both  his  knees  and  seizing 
her  hand — aside)    If  Grace  stands  this,  I'm  a  New  Zealander ! ! 

Myrt.  Monster!  {fiin^/ing  Sir  Felix  from  her,  who  falls  on 
his  face.    Lady  Fiutterly  and  Vallance  hurry  down). 
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Lady  F.     So  1  Sir  Felix  Fritterly ! 

Arth.     So  !  Sir  Felix  Fritterly ! 

Sir  F,  {gettmg  up  quietly  and  diuating  his  knees  with  his  pocket 
handkerchief*  Then  suddenrdy  bursting  out  into  a  loud  laugh). 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  Surely,  my  dear  Grace,  you  didn't  really  think  I 
was  in  earnest  ? 

Lady  F.  (smiling).  As  much  in  earnest,  probably,  as  you 
thought  me.    (Sir  Felix  takes  her  hand^  and  kisses  it). 

Arth.  (joyously  to  Lady  F.)  Then  you  don't  love  me  after  all  ? 
You  won't  insist  on  my  accompanying  you  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  ? 

Lady  F.  (drawing  lierself  up).  Mr.  Vallance  !  {to  Sir  Felix). 
Well,  I  confess  you  have  the  best  of  the  game. 

Sir  F.    And  the  last  laugh  ! 

Arth.  Myrtle,  have  I  fulfilled  your  conditions — ^have  I  shown 
some  little  amount  of  energy  ? 

Myrt.    Yes  !  with  a  vengeance  ! 

Arth.    And  may  I  hope ? 

Sir  F.     Have  him  now.  Myrtle,  while  you  can  get  him  ! 

Lady  F.    Keep  her  to  her  promise,  Mr.  Vallance ! 

Arth.     Gladly !  but  it  all  depends  on  my  uncle  how  soon ! 

Sir  F.  Then  he  shall  decide  at  once !  Turn  out,  old  tortoise  ! 
(wheels  couch  round  to  face  the  audicTice,  and  pulling  off  the 
antimacassars^  <fec.,  &c,)  Hang  me,  if  he  isn't  fast  asleep! 
Wake  up !  (ticklmg  Colonel  with  the  feather  brush). 

Col.  All  right !  Bring  me  my  shaving  water !  (sitting  up^ 
and  looking  about  him).    Halloa ! 

Arth.     Have  you  forgotten  all  about  the  elopement,  uncle  ? 

Col.  Elopement !  Why !  you  ought  to  have  been  half  way  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  by  this  time ! 

Arth.    Ha !  ha  I    We've  arranged  that  little  matter  diflferently. 

Col.  (crustily).    Then  what  the  deuce  did  you  wake  me  up  for  ? 

Sir  F.  To  let  you  go  oflF  to  sleep  again  in  a  more  comfortable 
frame  of  mind. 

Lady  F.  Come,  Colonel !  Arthur's  desperately  in  love  with 
Myrtle. 

Sir  F.    And  Myrtle's  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 

Myrtle  (interrupting  him).    Felix! 

Sir  F.    With  herself!     They  only  wait  your  benediction. 

Col.  Bother  the  benediction  !  I'll  settle  a  thousand  a  year  on 
them ! ! 

Sir  F.  (shaking  his  hand).  The  most  sensible  thing  you've 
said  for  a  long  time — ^and  now  you  may  go  to  sleep  again  as  soon 
as  you  like. 

Col.    Thank  you !  (feeling  his  pulse).    Ninety !  that's  better ! 

Sir  F.  But  a  word  at  parting  here!  (to  Audience).  How 
account  for  our  eccentric  behaviour  ?  Shall  we  boldly  forestall  the 
critics  and  say  at  once ?  ♦ 
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Myrt.     Quite  foreign  in  sentiment- 

Arth.     Obviously  borrowed  from  our  lively  neighbours 

Col.   (seTUentiausly).      Possessing  all  their  levity  with  regard 
to  those  domestic  ties 


Lady  F.  (pvMing  her  Iiand  over  hia  mouth). 
from  the  French ! 

Curtain. 


In  short — Taken 


"SUMMEE    HOUES." 


I. 

Sitting  in  the  long  grass 
Weaving  daisy  chains. 
Watching  dusty  hay  carts 
Eolling  down  the  lanes. 
Soft,  delicious  odours 
Mingle  with  the  heat, 
Heavy-headed  clover. 
Snowy  meadow-sweet. 


III. 

Tossing  (all  unskilftil) 
Faintly  scented  hay, 
0  the  happy  hours! 
0  the  sunny  day! 
Full  of  song  and  gladness, 
Leaving  us  too  soon. 
Passing  heedless  onward. 
Summer's  golden  noon ! 


IL 

'  Tip  "  is  lying  near  me, 
Idly  snapping  flies, 
Rosy  tongue  out-lolling, 
Blinking  watchful  eyes. 
Swallows  skim  around  us. 
Laden  bees  boom  past — 
"  Tip  "  is  oflf  in  breathless. 
Hopeless  chase  at  last ! 


IV. 

Cloudlets  cluster  rosy ; 
Growing  shadows  creep, 
And  the  stately  pine-tree 
Rocks  the  dove  to  sleep ; 
Phyllis  hastens  homewards, 
Nodding  daisies  close 
Dewy,  silken  lashes 
Ere  their  lover  goes. 


V. 


O'er  the  drowsy  meadow 
Ringing  voices  cease. 
Twilight  gathers  softly 
Bringing  rest  and  peace. 
"  *  Tip,'  when  time  has  sprinkled 
You  and  me  with  grey, 
Wistfully  well  dream  of 
Clover  fields  and  hay !  " 


I.    M.    13.' 


A  VISIT  TO  A  PERSIAN  BRIDE. 


BEFORE  the  door  of  every  Persian  woman's  garden  there  hangs 
a  canvas  blind,  to  shut  out  the  gaze  of  the  curious.  As  soon 
as  this  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  I  found  myself  surrounded  by, 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be,  a  troupe  of  ballet  girls  clothed  in  green, 
or  yellow,  or  red,  or  purple,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  wearer. 

Amid  this  bewildering  assemblage  of  petticoats,  I,  in  my  cotton 
dress,  both  felt  and  looked  utterly  incongruous  to  the  place,  much 
as  a  dusky  brown-coated  sparrow  would  if  placed  in  a  cage  filled 
with  gorgeous  tropical  birds. 

In  a  second  every  eye  was  upon  me,  every  neck  strained  to  get 
a  good  look  at  the  feringhi  (a  name  by  which  all  Franks  are 
known  throughout  Persia)  woman.  But  as  politeness  and 
etiquette  are  very  prominent  features  of  a  Persian's  character,  the 
impropriety  of  keeping  me  waiting  outside  soon  dawned  upon 
them. 

The  bride  herself  came  forward,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand, 
addressed  me  in  all  manner  of  pretty  speeches,  for  in  Persia  the 
most  ordinary  form  of  greeting  is  a  series  of  compliments,  and 
our  commonplace  "How  d'ye  do"  a  complicated  ceremony  of 
motions  and  honied  words. 

She  then  led  me  through  a  labyrinth  of  doors  and  small  yards 
into  a  large  and  well- planted  garden,  where  I  was  presented  to 
her  mother  and  sisters  and  aunts  and  numerous  friends,  all  of 
whom  professed  themselves  more  than  charmed  to  see  me. 

Why  had  I  not  been  before  ?  Would  I  not  come  again  ? 
Soon,  very  soon.  Every  day  ?  All  that  they  possessed  in  the 
world  was  mine,  and  so  on. 

I  repaid  their  kindness  by  wishing  in  the  best  Persian  my 
tongue  could  fsLshion  that  the  bride  might  have  every  happiness 
and  joy ! 

By  this  time  we  had  arrived  at  the  tank  which  is  found  in  every 
garden,  large  or  small,  thoughout  the  land  of  Iran,  and  which,  in 
honour  of  my  visit,  was  strewn  over  with  pink  rose  leaves  in 
various  designs.  Round  three  sides  of  the  tank  were  chairs  and 
cushions  and  divans,  whilst  the  fourth,  or  more  open  space,  was 
reserved  for  the  dancers  and  singers.  Bouquets  of  roses  and 
lamps  were  placed  alternately  at  intervals  near  the  edge  of  the 
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basin.    The  seat  of  honour  was  given  to  me,  the  bride  sitting  on 
my  right,  her  elder  aunt  (her  uncle  had  two  wives)  on  my  left. 

Persians  think  a  great  deal  of  appearance  and  outward  8how« 
and  all  the  ladies  were  decked  in  their  gaudiest  attire,  and  were 
blooming  in  all  the  fictitious  glories  of  painted  womanhood ! 

Fair  hair  and  eyes  are  not  admired  by  them,  but  a  fair  skin 
and  florid  complexion  are  greatly  sought  after,  and  calls  forth  the 
tribute  of  general  admiration.  Even  when  Nature  has  distributed 
her  gifts  to  them  with  no  niggard  hand,  they  will  furbish  up  the 
complexion  with  quantities  of  rouge  and  powder  until  they  look 
like  full-blown  roses. 

Many  an  old  woman  of  hideous  forbidding  aspect,  whose 
appearance  would  be  invaluable  in  melodrama,  is  made  up  into 
the  bad  semblance  of  a  young  woman  ;  the  furrows  Time  with  his 
ruthless  fingers  has  traced  are  filled  in  with  powder,  not  artisti- 
cally faced  as  the  European  belle — many  of  whose  charms  might 
not  bear  close  overhauling— often  sets  oflf  her  loveliness  with 
artfully-arranged  aids  to  beauty,  but  laid  on  in  thick  layers. 

Although  the  bride  was  very  young,  having  at  the  most  seen 
sixteen  summers,  rouge^  alas,  was  no  stranger  even  to  her  pretty 
face! 

Her  hair,  which  was  jet  black  and  very  long,  was  plaited  into 
a  number  of  tiny  tails,  the  ends  of  which  peeped  forth  fi*om  under 
the  ckcbgat  of  folded  white  linen  she  wore  on  her  head.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  ugliness  or  unbecomingness  of  this  head-gear ;  it 
is  merely  a  square  piece  of  muslin  or  cotton  folded  comer-wise, 
and  tightly  fastened  with  a  pin  or  tiny  brooch  under  the  chin, 
with  two  ends  hanging  down  the  back,  and  the  remaining  two 
falling  over  the  breast.  Over  this  again  is  worn  the  house  veil, 
which  envelopes  the  whole  figure ;  it  is  a  large  square  or  rounded 
piece  of  muslin  or  gay-patterned  chintz,  and  is  not  fastened  on, 
but  simply  kept  in  its  place  by  the  arms. 

Her  voluminous  skirt  was  of  white  and  pink  striped  satin, 
handsomely  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  and  reached  only  half-way  to 
the  knee ;  the  legs  were  bare.  Often  as  many  as  twenty  yards  of 
silk  or  satin  are  employed  for  these  skirts,  which  are  gathered 
into  a  band  at  the  waist,  and  are  worn  over  four  or  five  petticoats 
very  much  stiffened.  The  more  a  skirt  stands  out  the  more 
fashionable  it  is.  The  bodice  is  a  loose  sort  of  jacket  of  silk  or 
velvet  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  the  sleeves  are  long,  and  terminate 
in  a  pointed  cuflf  that  turns  back,  reaching  nearly  to  the  elbow. 
This  is  worn  over  a  calico  or  linen  shirt.  Although  all  dresses 
agree  in  thek  leading  features,  and  the  fashions  never  change  in 
the  East  as  titey  do  in  the  West,  yet  they  differ  to  a  great  extent 
in  detail,  and  aflford  a  scope  for  the  peculiar  taste  or  fancy  of  the 
wearer.  The  contrast  between  indoor  dress  and  walking  attire  is 
very  striking.  So  great  is  the  formal  restraint  under  which  they 
are  placed,  that  a  woman  may  not  uncover  her  face  before  any  man 
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who  is  not  her  father  or  brother  or  husband;  therefore,  when 
abroad  they  are  shrouded  ia  dark  blue   cxlico  or  silk  mantles 


A   FBRSIAK  LADT  IN   WALKING   ATTIRB,   BACK   AND   FRONT   VIEW,   BY   A  FBB8IAN  ARTIST. 

which  entirely  conceal  the  form  and  make  all  Persian  women  look 
exactly  alike.   The  face  is  covered  with  a  ritftanda,  or  thick  white 
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veil.  These  veils  have  a  sort  of  fine  lattice-work  let  in  jast 
across  the  eyes,  which  serves  a  two-fold  purpose,  as  a  ventilator 
and  a  space  to  look  through.  This  is  worked  in  white,  or  rather 
^crVi  silk,  and  is  so  excee&igly  fine  that  the  sight  of  the  workers 
is  often  much  impaired. 

When  a  woman  goes  out,  her  numerous  skirts  are  thrust  into 
voluminous  trousers,  which  are  gathered  at  the  ankle  into  a  sort 
of  sock,  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  trousers.  The  shoes 
are  broad,  and  only  cover  the  toes,  and  seem  diflScult  to  keep  on, 
yet  Persian  women  do  not  appear  to  be  inconvenienced  by  this, 
and  can  go  very  quickly  in  them,  albeit,  in  rather  a  shuffle  than 
a  walk,  the  shoes  with  each  step  making  a  clatter  on  the 
stony  roads. 

Tattooing  is  very  common  among  the  women,  who  often  have 
an  elaborate  pattern  tattooed  just  below  the  chin,  and  extending 
round  the  neck ;  the  wrists  are  also  adorned  with  marks,  and  if 
devoutly  disposed,  the  name  of  some  Imamu  or  pet  saint,  or 
some  sacred  words  firom  the  Koran  are  indelibly  marked  upon 
the  arm. 

But  by  this  time  the  dancers  are  ready.  Two  girls  come  for- 
ward slowly-T— for  the  true  Oriental  is  never  in  a  hurry — remove 
their  chagata  or  head  covering,  and  bow  to  the  assembled  guests. 
For  some  seconds  they  stand  quite  motionless,  then  the  eyelids 
begin  to  move,  and  by  degrees  ieach  muscle  commences  to  quiver 
until  every  limb  is  afiiected.  Although  all  present,  with  the 
exception  of  myself,  had  seen  this  a  thousand  times  before,  no 
sooner  had  the  dancers  advanced  than  the  attention  of  every  one 
was  engrossed.  The  performers  then  bent  their  heads  gradually 
back  until  they  almost  touched  the  ground,  then  they  raised 
themselves,  and  leaned  forward  until  they  sank  down  upon  their 
knees,  still  quivering  in  every  muscle,  until  at  length  they  lay 
prone  on  the  ground.  For  some  seconds  they  remained  there 
quite  motionless,  as  though  animation  were  entirely  suspended. 
The  first  sign  of  returning  life  was  to  move  the  heads  firom  side  to 
side,  the  quivering  motion  recommences,  and  the  dancers  assume 
their  upright  position  and  break  into  a  sort  of  badly-danced 
polka.  This  native  dancing  might  almost  be  called  a  song  illus- 
trated by  gestures  and  posturing  rather  than  dancing  in  our 
acceptation  of  the  word.  These  song  dances  are  usually  accom- 
panied by  a  din  of  tom-toms,  or  a  squeaking  sort  of  violin,  but 
played  by  the  fingers  only ;  the  sounds  produced  are  monotonous, 
and  not  pleasing  to  European  ears ;  the  movements  of  the  dancers 
are  marked  by  castanets. 

Persian  music  and  singing  are  very  different  to  our  Western 
ideas  of  harmony,  and  the  rendering  of  a  song  so  ridiculous,  being 
more  a  series  of  grimaces  and  contortions  than  melodious  intona- 
tion. Yet  Persians  rave  about  their  music  just  as  they  do  about 
the  sweetness  of  their  fruits,  the  beauty  of  their  women,  the 
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fertility  of  their  country,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  music  is 
just  as  discordant  to  their  ears  as  theirs  is  to  ours. 

Night  after  night  they  will  sit  up  at  these  and  similar  enter- 
tainments, which  to  us  would  be  insupportably  tedious,  and  this 
music  and  singing  will  hold  them  breathless  and  unwearied. 

The  tambourine  is  a  very  favourite  instrument ;  it  is  held  upon 
the  lap  and  is  played  by  striking  the  tightly-stretched  skin  with 
the  second  and  thu'd  fingers  of  the  right  nand  and  the  four  fingers 
of  the  left  hand. 

I  will  leave  the  dancers  and  singers  while  I  am  being  enter- 
tained with  all  the  ceremonial  of  Eastern  etiquette.  A  table  is 
placed  before  me,  which  is  soon  crowded  with  a  motley  array  of 
glass  dishes,  and  plates  and  bowls  containing  sherbets  of  different 
kinds  are  handed  round.  These  sherbets  are  very  delicious,  and 
are  made  of  almost  any  sort  of  firuit ;  next  to  tea,  they  form  the 
principal  beverage  in  every  household.  The  kalian  or  water- 
pipe  makes  its  appearance,  and  the  orthodox  three  whiffs  are 
puffed  by  each  lady  in  turn,  except  myself,  and  after  it  sweetmeats 
of  many  kinds  are  brought,  some  extremely  pretty  to  look  at,  but 
so  dreadfully  sweet  and  murkish  that  I  find  it  diflScult  to  taste 
more  than  one.  My  kind  firiends  are  distressed  beyond  measure, 
and  send  off  to  the  house  in  search  of  other  delicacies  that  I  may 
deem  more  palatable.  No  pipe,  no  sweetmeats,  was  such  a  thing 
ever  heard  of;  they  could  not  live  without  them !  As  most  of 
these  good  things  have  been  prepared  under  their  own  supervision, 
and  with  the  greatest  care  for  my  special  benefit,  I  feel  sorry  to 
disappoint  them ;  but  I  know  that  if  I  once  begin,  I  must  partake 
of  all.    A  bright  idea  strikes  me,  and  I  explain  that  our  dinner 

hour  is  at  hand,  at  which,  if  I  have  no  appetite,  T will  be 

displeased ;  but  if  they  will  give  me  some  of  the  dainties  to  take 
home,  I  will  try  them  in  the  morning,  to  which  they  fervently 
respond  Tushallah — Please  God. 

Orientals  are  much  more  easily  amused  than  we  are,  and  I  must 
confess,  that  in  spite  of  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  the  constant 
repetition  of  dancing  and  singing  soon  wearied  me,  and  moreover 
it  was  evident  that  the  dancers  were  becoming  exhausted.  I 
therefore  made  known  my  intention  of  taking  leave  as  soon  as 
convenient.  Upon  seeing  this,  the  chief  danaeuse  now  addressed 
me  in  person,  hoping,  in  a  few  graceful  and  well-chosen  words, 
that  I  had  been  pleased  by  the  performance,  and  praying  that 
my  shadow  might  never  be  less ! 
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CHAPTER    XVIIL 

MY     NEW      DEPARTURE. 

&RANDCHESTER  is  a  town  whose  face  depends  entirely  upon 
the  spectator.  The  tourist  sees  there  an  ancient  cathedral 
city  of  prime  curiosity  and  interest ;  the  commercial  traveller  a 
market-town  of  21,000  souls,  where  trade  is  slack  and  the  inns 
afford  but  cold  comfort ;  the  lady  or  gentleman  resident — but  no, 
let  them  pass  for  the  present.  To  the  poor  player,  on  stage- 
business  bent,  Grandchester  is  notorious  as  the  least  happy  of 
hunting-grounds ;  which  may  have  been  why,  at  first  sight  of  it,  I 
could  have  vowed  that  of  all  dead-alive,  dismal  spots  in  our  island 
this  was  the  queen.  The  drizzling  rain  that  was  falling  seemed 
as  settled  a  feature  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  place  as  the 
swampy  meadows  and  weed-choked  river  in  whose  arms  it  lies.  I 
wished  my  task  here  well  over,  and  myself  in  London,  makiug 
ready  for  a  new  start. 

I  had  joined  company  with  Annie — fresh  from  America,  in  fine 
looks  and  spirits — at  an  intermediate  station.  The  train  was  so 
late  at  Grandchester  that  we  had  to  put  off  lodging-hunting,  leave 
bag  and  baggage,  and  post  straight  to  the  theatre  for  rehearsil. 
Never  in  my  life  had  I  felt  in  so  peevish,  so  discontented  a 
humour.  Could  this  come  of  living  in  clover  in  great  houses, 
the  corrupting  influence  of  "  high  life,"  on  which  Beattie  Graves, 
the  greatest  lover  of  ease  alive,  would  thunder  away  like  a  new 
apostle  ?  I  blushed  at  the  thought,  with  a  prick  of  shame,  as  we 
jolted  along  in  the*  omnibus  from  the  station  to  the  theatre. 

Major  Rubicund,  getter-up,  manager,  treasurer,  costumier, 
prompter,  and  principal  actor  in  the  present  entertainment,  was 
a  portly  amateur  of  fifty,  with  something  like  the  soul  of  a  Charles 
Mathews  in  something  like  the  person  of  a  Daniel  Lambert.  He 
was  awaiting  us  on  the  stage  and  accosted  us  heartily,  but  in  a 
style  that  made  me  start,  as  you  might  if  a  thoroughbred  hunter 
began  to  sing  out  like  a  jackass. 

"  Welcome,  ladies  !  Got  into  such  a  pucker.*  Thought  you 
were  sly  and  going  to  give  us  the  slip  this  afternoon.  Didn't 
know  for  the  soul  of  me  what  to  be  at.  Some  of  our  squad  are  so 
terribly  rusty,  it  would  be  death  and  destruction,  you  know,  if  the 
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rehearsal  ran  up  a  tree.  Now  you're  on  the  spot  it's  all  square, 
and  Subicund  breathes  again." 

The  good  major — let  me  hasten  to  state — ^when  in  polite 
society  was  never  known  to  express  himself  otherwise  than  as  a 
Christian  or  an  ordinary  man,  and  with  no  more  than  a  fashion- 
able dash  of  bad  grammar  and  slang.  Only  with  the  Bohemian 
set  he  loved  to  dip  in  his  habit  was  to  adopt  what  he  thought  a 
fitting  style  of  address. 

Full  of  new-made  resolutions  to  be  aflfable,  and  take  people  and 
things  as  they  came,  and  seeing  Annie  absorbed  by  the  courtesies 
of  a  captain  who  appeared  to  be  a  somebody,  I  at  once  cheerfully 
answered  the  major  in  his  own  jaunty  vein : 

"  All  square  !  Give  us  twenty  minutes'  law  for  block  on  the 
line,  and  up  to  time  as  near  as  can  be,  if  I  can  trust  my  ticker* 
Now  what's  the  business  ?  " 

"  We  want  to  run  through  the  second  piece  first,  because  it's 
the  shakiest.  Eeady,  everybody  ?  Strike  up  !  Hang  it,  no ;  we're 
waiting  for  some  one.     Who  is  it  ?    That  tiresome  young  scamp 

of  a .    Confound  his  unpunct .    Oh !  there  you  are.    Look 

alive,  man,  do,  for  gracious  sake ! " 

At  sight  of  the  truant  whose  shadow  darkened  the  doorway  my 
heart  stood  still  with  surprise.  James  Bomney,  or  eyesight's  a 
traitor.  And  I  had  had  no  forewarning  of  any  kind,  to  forearm  me 
a  little.  Fortunately  the  substantial  screen  offered  by  the  major's 
person  gave  me  a  moment  to  recover  my  balance  before  the 
delinquent,  after  shaking  hands  with  Annie,  came  up  to  him 
leisurely,  saying : 

"  Sorry  to  be  late.     Detained  at  the  barracks  by " 

**  All  right.     No  time  for  apologies.     Start  *  Ladies  Battle  '  at 

once.  Let  me  introduce  you  to  our  L^onie — to — to "  he  stopped, 

at  fault ;  for  Annie,  characteristically,  had  forgotten  to  present  me 
by  name. 

"  Miss  Adams ! "  supplied  the  amazed  introduced,  as  my  screen 
moved  from  in  front  of  me. 

"  Mr.  Romney,"  I  returned  quietly,  with  a  bow  and  a  beating 
heart. 

I  had  no  reason,  oh  none,  I  assured  myself,  to  be  glad  of  this 
encounter.  What  feeling  could  the  remembrance  of  the  past 
leave  alive  in  me  towards  him  but  a  natural,  just  resentment, 
that  bound  a  girl  who  respected  herself  to  meet  him  with  the 
indifierence  and  contempt  he  had  so  fairly  earned  ? 

Mr.  Eomney,  it  was  plain,  was  tremendously  taken  aback  by 
the  whole  thing.  He  said  not  another  word,  and  kept  his  distance 
carefully,  till  he  had  regained  his  equanimity.  In  the  play,  which 
was  set  going  forthwith,  he  acted  to  admiration,  I  must  own ;  the 
others  positively  to  execration,  as  Major  Rubicund  told  them. 
They  lost  their  cues  and  their  speeches,  they  bungled  the  action, 
they  confused  the  sense,  and  the  greater  the  grief  they  came  to 
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the  greater,  to  their  minds,  the  fan  of  the  thing.  Major  Rubicund 
took  it  seriously  to  heart ;  he  would  have  torn  his  hair,  could  his 
head  have  afforded  it.  He  rated  Mr.  Romney  for  his  indifiFerence, 
declared  it  was  a  riddle  to  him.  By  rights  should  I  too  have 
been  distressed  that  my  name  should  appear  in  connection 
with  so  disgracefully  feeble  an  exhibition.  But  I  was  no  more 
distressed  than  Annie,  who  flirted  through  her  part  with  Captain 
Somebody,  I  struggling  through  my  own  as  well  as  the  blunder- 
land  we  were  in  permitted — very  ill,  I  think. 

The  two  other  pieces  proved  in  scarcely  better  condition.  I 
had  no  part  in  number  three,  but  stayed  to  watch  it,  and  by-and- 
by  James  Romney  found  his  way  round  to  me  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stage.  But  once  there  he  seemed  struck  dumb  by  a 
deadening  shyness.  Bent  on  not  appearing  embarrassed  or 
flustered,  I  presently  began,  openly : 

"  Pray  let  me  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Romney,  on  having  got 
your  own  way  in  the  matter  of  your  profession.  Where  there's  a 
will,  you  know " 

"  Yes,"''he  said,  with  a  look  as  of  pleasant  surprise  at  my  good 
memory.  "  My  father  and  I  came  to  terms.  I  had  a  run  of  luck 
at  starting  todflnd  here  I  am.  I  had  to  engage  to  live  on  my 
pay,  and  that's  what  I'm  doing — ^trying  to  do — now.  It  can  be 
done.  ,  I  know  a  man  who  did  it,"  speaking  as  if  it  were  a 
conjuring  trick. 

I  remarked  that  at  least  it  was  certain  from  the  beginning, 
unlike  an  actor's  pay,  precarious  up  to  the  end. 

"  Wh«re  are  you  staying  ?  "  he  asked  after  a  pause. 

"  Nowhere,"  I  answered,  starting.  "  That  reminds  me,  I  ought 
to  be  lodging-hunting  now.  Annie  may  be  kept  here  for  another 
half-hour.  Major  Rubicund,  I  think  my  work  is  over  till  to-night. 
Will  you  give  me  leave  for  the  present.  Good-afternoon,  Mr. 
Romney." 

He  followed  me  to  the  stage  door  and  there  demanded : 

"  Can't  I  be  of  service  in  helping  you  to  find  lodgings  ?  " 

"Would  you  tell  me  the  names  of  the  best  confectioners?"  I 
suggested.  "  I  always  try  first  for  rooms  at  a  confectioner's.  It 
sounds  so  English  and  respectable,  and  tea  and  buns  are  good 
things  in  their  way." 

He  laughed  and  named  two.  He  looked  almost  as  if  he  was 
only  waiting  for  an  invitation  to  accompany  me,  but  something 
closed  my  lips. 

I  soon  secured  lodgings  at  the  second-best  pastry-cook's, 
and  our  luggage  firom  the  station.  With  a  pang  of  regret  I 
remembered  I  had  not  brought  down  my  blue  dress.  Wishing 
would  not  bring  it  now,  or  there  it  had  been.  For  I  had  no  idea 
my  white  one  was  so  shabby.  And  after  the  play  we  were  going 
to  supper  at  the  barracks,  where  a  strong  gas-light  would  be  sure 
to  expose  the  weak  points  in  one's  attire. 
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Of  the  performance  I  need  say  no  more  than  that  it  was 
brilliantly  successful,  just  as  though  it  had  been  first-rate.  It 
was  for  a  popular  charity,  Major  Bubicund  was  a  popular 
character,  and  the  theatre,  which  stood  empty  when  Miss  Hope 
and  Beattie  Graves  came  down  with  a  good  company,  was 
crammed  with  the  best  society  Grandchester  afforded,  civil  and 
military,  with  a  little  clerical  leaven,  somehow  leavening  the 
lump.  They  applauded  when  we  went  right,  applauded  when  we 
went  wrong,  thundered  applause  when  we  broke  down,  applauded 
every  one  with  glorious  impartiality,  till  they  nearly  applauded  us 
into  thinking  we  were  not  so  bad  after  all.  Not  the  hardest-won 
victory,  not  the  Victoria  Cross,  I  suspect,  could  have  been  as 
deliciously  gratifying  to  the  major  as  the  acclamations  that 
greeted  his  efforts  throughout,  and  the  special  call  given  him  at 
the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

,  The  supper-party  at  the  barracks,  to  which  we  were  quickly 
whirled  off,  consisted  chiefly  of  gentlemen,  including,  besides, 
two  or  three  officers'  wives,  whose  prestige  must  have  stood  either 
80  high  or  so  low  that  it  could  not  be  harmed  by  their  meeting 
actresses.  But  ladies  were  scarce  enough  to  be  very  precious.  I 
am  positive  that  that  young  Lieutenant  Bomney  was  never  in- 
tended for  that  seat  on  my  right  hand,  but  once  there  he  became 
dead  to  hints,  winks,  innuendoes  that  he  had  slipped  into  some 
bigger  man's  place,  and  that  the  bigger  man  was  confounding  his 
audacity.  They  silently  denounced  him  as  obtuse  and  peculiarly 
ill-mannered.  He  was  a  very  resolute  young  man,  was  Mr. 
Bomney,  and  perfectly  awake  to  it  that  he  had  offended  Captain 
Somebody,  and  Major  Bubicund,  because  he  had  offended  Captain 
Somebody. 

Before  my  left-hand  neighbour  had  quite  done  pulling  his 
moustache,  the  offender  on  my  right  began  : 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  this  long  time.  Miss 
Adams  ?  " 

"  That's  a  rather  sweeping  question,  Mr.  Bomney,**  said  I,  look- 
ing up.  In  spite  of  his  easy  question  his  manner  was  constrained, 
not  at  all  what  it  used  to  be. 

"  I  Ve  told  you  about  myself,"  he  said.  "  Won't  you  do  as  much 
by  me  ?  " 

"  Mine's  a  rather  longer  story,"  I  replied,  and  hesitated.  "  The 
surprising  part  of  it  is  that  I  have  been  off  the  stage  now  for 
more  than  six  months." 

**  What  surprises  me,"  he  said,  "  is  to  see  you  on  it  again." 

^*  I  left  Miss  Hope's  company,"  I  said,  *^  as  soon  as  the  American 
tour  was  decided  upon." 

"  Of  course,"  he  put  in  as  I  paused. 

"  And  why  of  course  ?  "  I  asked,  piqued  by  his  tone,  **  since  of 
what  led  to  my  leaving,  you,  at  least,  can  have  no  idea." 

Our  looks  met,  blank  and  ba£9ed,  like  two  who  have  struck  out 
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at  each  other  and  hit  something  else  that  has  sprang  up  between. 
We  looked  away,  and  my  other  neighbour  profited  by  the  moment 
to  engage  me  in  conversation.  It  was  long  before  I  was  free  to 
turn  to  Mr.  Bomney.  My  glance  of  silent  inquiry  forced  him  to 
speak,  but  with  reluctant,  half  sullen  civility. 

"  You  mean  you  couldn't  go  to  America.    I  understand." 

**  Do  you  ? ''  I  was  hurt  by  his  tone ;  but  something  moved  me 
to  add,  ^^Mr.  Slater  put  conditions  to  my  going  I  couldn't  accept. 
He  wanted  me  to  go  as  his  wife." 

"  And  that  was  impossible,  of  course,"  he  said  as  before. 

"  Why  of  course  ?  "  I  was  getting  angry  and  bitter,  as  I  re- 
membered a  thing  or  two.  "  What  just  cause  or  impediment 
should  you  suppose  existed  to  that  arrangement  ?  "  He  answered 
indifferently : 

**  Possibly  a  counter-arrangement  with  somebody  else." 

At  such  banter,  from  him,  my  temper  rose  in  indignation. 
*'  Mr.  Slater  had  befriended  me,"  I  said,  "  and  I  had  no  suspicion 
he  was  worse  than  other  men.  And  perhaps  he  wasn't,"  I  put  in 
viciously,  "and  maybe  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Miss  Hope,  who 
assured  me  he  bore  a  bad  character  and  would  make  me  miserable, 
I  should  have  consented."  He  looked  at  me  with  an  indescribable 
expression,  saying  with  really  wicked  irony : 

"Well,  there's  no  accounting — but  what  would  Mr.  Danvers 
have  said  to  that  ?  You  threw  him  over  then — the  manager  cut 
out  the  millionaire  in  the  end." 

"  Mr.  Danvers  ! "  I  stared  at  him  blankly.  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten our  parvenu  patron  and  his  attentions  to  me  on  a  certain 
evening.  It  was  unpardonably  silly  of  Mr.  Romney  to  recall 
them,  and  why  was  he  looking  so  contemptuous  and  so  grim  ? 
**  You  will  please  be  so  good  as  to  explain,"  I  told  him  in  a  stifled 
voice. 

"  There's  nothing  to  explain,"  he  said  impassively.  "  I  suppose 
you  haven't  forgotten  the  day — my  last  at  Plymstone — ^when  I 
called  at  the  Lees,  and  found  him  doing  the  honours  of  the  place 
to  a  lady  visitor." 

"Did  he  chance  to  tell  you  the  purpose  of  her  visit  ?  " 

"  No  ;  he  was  mysterious,  but  in  high  feather,  seemed  delighted 
when  I  chaffed  him  about  it.  I  told  Miss  Torrens  that  night  as 
a  good  joke,  '  It's  my  firm  belief  the  old  fellow's  thinking  of 
marrying  some  young  lady.'  It  remained  to  put  a  name  to  the 
young  lady.     Annie  Torrens  did  that  for  me." 

"  Mr.  Romney ! "  I  exclaimed  in  incredulity.  "  It  is  impossible 
you  can  have  thought  seriously — ^you  never  spoke  of  this  to  me." 

"  What  could  I  say  ?  "  he  replied,  "  after  her  assurance  that  the 
affair  had  been  settled  between  you  that  afternoon,  that  he  had 
paid  down  a  large  sum  to  enable  you  to  cancel  your  engagement 
to  Miss  Hope  and  leave  the  stage  at  once.  She  showed  me  the 
cheque." 
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**  He  gave  me  five  hundred  pounds,"  said  I,  "  for  Miss  Hopo, 
who  was  bankrupt,  and  threatened  with  an  execution  in  the 
theatre.  In  a  few  hours  the  properties  and  salaries  might  have 
been  seized  and  the  performance  stopped.  All  this  was  a  secret 
then,  but  need  be  none  now.  I  did  what  may  perhaps  have  been 
indiscreet,  but  I  should  do  it  again,  Mr.  Romney.  I  went  straight 
to  Mr.  Danvers  for  Miss  Hope,  since  she  was  unable  to  go  herself. 
I  explained  everything,  and  he  readily  lent  her  the  money,  which 
saved  her  then,  and  since  that  her  affairs  have  been  arranged,  I 
understand.  Mr.  Danvers  was  repaid  by  Mr.  Slater  within  the 
week." 

"  Did  Miss  Torrens  know  of  this  ?  " 

His  voice  was  so  changed  that  instinctively  I  looked  up  to 
make  sure  who  was  speaking. 

"  Know  ?  Everything.  She  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  raid. 
Why,  Mr.  Komney !  " 

He  had  turned  perfectly  livid.  The  muscles  of  his  face  were 
immovable,  but  self-control  ended  there,  and  his  colour  betrayed 
the  violence  of  the  stir  of  rage  within.  He  looked  across  at 
Annie,  who  sat  smiling  and  tittering  with  his  superior  officers, 
more  fiercely  than  I  thought  his  blue  eyes  could  look;  she 
smiled  back  blandly  and  engagingly.  He  tried  to  speak,  but 
anger  choked  him. 

When,  the  next  minute,  we  rose  from  table,  Major  Rubicund 
came  to  give  me  his  arm,  remarking,  as  the  young  man  was 
shoved  aside  rather  pointedly : 

"  I  say,  Romney,  we  can't  have  you  monopolizing  Miss  Adams 
in  this  feshion.  If  she  isn't  tired  of  you  by  this  time  she  ought 
to  be." 

I  don't  think  he  heard.  Our  party  now  moved  into  another 
room,  where  began  the  stage  of  comic  songs  and  practical  jokes. 
It  was  my  turn  now  to  talk  and  laugh  with  the  somebodies  of  the 
garrison.  Mr.  Romney  kept  his  distance  and  stood  silent,  leaning 
against  the  door,  with  that  concentrated  fury  in  his  eyes  un- 
abated. 

He  avoided  looking  at  me,  but  glared  at  Annie  as  if  he  wanted 
to  annihilate  her.  At  the  last  moment,  before  going,  I  passed  him, 
and  stopped  to  say : 

"Mr.  Romney,  there  has  been  a  very  strange  misunderstanding 
— but  nothing  is  half  so  strange  to  me  as  the  explanation." 

"There  has  been  a  plot  and  a  liar,"  he  said,  still  looking 
ferociously  at  Annie, — bewitching  to  behold,  with  a  fluffy  white 
wrap  round  her  head,  all  gaiety  and  innocence  as  she  wished  her 
good-nights. 

"  Had  she  a  grudge  against  you  ?  "  he  asked  presently,  keeping 
beside  me  as  we  walked  through  the  barrack  square. 

"  She  had  three,'*  I  replied.  "  First  my  engagement  in  the 
company,   secondly  my  promotion  to  the  part  she  threw  up 
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thirdly  my  little  success  as  May.  But  you  know  what  she  is — 
what  a  mischief-lover,  and  how  reckless  where  she  strikes  in  her 
spite — for  her  it's  play."  I  choked  to  think  of  her  easy  influence 
in  this  quarter.     But  I  added  : 

"  We  are  going  to  walk  back — it  is  so  fine.  Major  Rubicund  is 
coming.     Will  not  you  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Not  to-night.  She  goes  back  with  you. 
I  can't  come  near  her.  I  think  I  could  tear  her  to  pieces.  But 
to-morrow,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

**  I  am  going  to  the  cathedral  service  at  ten.  Afterwards  we 
rehearse  at  the  theatre.  Major  Bubicund  drives  us  out  in  the 
afternoon  ;  then  comes  the  evening  performance,  and  I  start  for 
London  next  morning  by  the  ten  o'clock  train." 

He  listened  with  a  stoical  expression,  but  not  another  word 
passed.  I  walked  home  with  Annie  and  an  escort  some  seven 
strong  of  smoking,  hilarious,  facetious,  gallant  men  of  war,  joining 
in  the  mirth,  whilst  feeling  more  utterly  miserable  than  I  ever 
felt  in  my  life,  and  that  now,  for  certain,  I  could  never  forgive 
Mr.  Romney. 

My  programme  for  the  morrow  was  carried  out  to  the  letter. 
I  attended  church  and  intended  to  attend  to  the  service.  We 
rehearsed  for  two  hours,  and  after  luncheon  drove  to  Sandy  Point 
on  the  officers'  drag.  This  time  special  precautions  were  taken  to 
keep  a  certain  young  lieutenant  in  his  proper  place  in  the  back- 
ground, and  he  showed  no  disposition  to  push  forward.  The 
night's  performance  went  off  as  merrily  as  the  first ;  I  got  through 
mechanically  and  correctly,  without  pleasure — praise  and  applause 
were  tasteless.  Finally  at  supper  the  whole  length  of  the  table 
was  interposed  between  my  yesterday's  neighbour  and  me.  There 
was  a  conspiracy  to  pay  him  out  for  his  forwardness.  He  might 
scowl  and  sulk,  but  no  loophole  was  allowed.  The  very  last 
moment  came.  I  looked  up  at  him  as  we  were  going.  He  said 
nothing  as  he  held  out  his  hand.     It  was  I  who  spoke. 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Romney,  and  good-bye,  if  I  don't  see  you 
before  I  leave." 

**  Can  I  ?  "  he  asked  in  rather  a  hollow  tone. 

"  You  know  where  we  are  lodging.  To-morrow  morning  until 
ten  you  would  find  me,  if " 

"  But  not  with  that  woman  by,"  he  stipulated,  with  a  savage 
intonation. 

"  She  never  gets  up  till  nine,"  I  represented.  "  You  might 
come  before  breakfast^  at  eight,  if  you  care  to — to— say  good-bye." 

Whether  it  were  some  farther  effect  of  soft  living  in  clover,  or 
that  the  beds  at  the  pastry-cook's  were  really  hard  as  planks, 
I  slept  ill  that  night.  At  six  I  started  up  thinking  what  a  scare- 
crow I  should  look  if  by  chance  he  came.  I  ran  to  the  glass  and 
was  horrified  by  my  reflection.  I  was  pale,  and  my  eyes  were  red,  as 
if  I  had  been  crying.    A  happy  thought  struck  me.    It  was  a 
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bright  morniiig,  and  a  little  walk  works  wonders  towards  freshening 
one  up.  Eight  o'clock  I  had  told  him.  It  was  barely  seven 
when  I  stepped  out  into  the  empty  street.  Apparently  Grand- 
Chester  was  still  asleep.  I  must  be  sure  and  not  lose  my  way,  as 
there  was  no  one  astir  to  direct  me.  From  the  High  Street  I 
struck  into  a  side  footway  leading  to  the  Castle  Grreen^  as  the 
public  gardens  were  called.  At  the  turning  *of  the  lane,  whom 
should  I  meet  but  him  of  whom  I  was  thinking.  So  early  I  We 
reddened  like  two  children  caught  stealing  sweets. 

**  I  had  a  headache,"  1  quickly  explained,  "  and  came  out  to 
try  and  walk  it  off." 

"  I  got  up  at  six,  thinking  it  was  seven,"  he  confessed.  "  Im- 
possible to  go  to  bed  again  of  course,  so  I  came  out.  Now  we  are 
here,  shan't  we  stay  out  of  doors  ?     Come  into  the  Castle  Green." 

"It  is  pleasanter  than  in  Mrs.  Crump's  back  parlour,"  I 
allowed. 

"  We  shall  have  the  land  to  ourselves.  Mrs.  Grundy  isn't  up 
yet,"  he  remarked  laughing,  "  to  think  or  say  anything." 

**  Nobody  knows  me  here,"  I  replied,  "  so  it  can't  matter  a  bit 
what  she  thinks  or  says." 

"  Don't  say  that,"  he  said  suddenly  and  hurriedly,  as  we  passed 
through  the  turnstile. 

You  know  how  places  once  strange  change  their  faces  as  they 
become  familiar.  The  time  was  to  come  when  I  could  hardly 
believe  that  those  gardens  were  the  same  I  first  entered  that 
September  morning  with  Mr.  Bomney.  To  be  sure  I  never  had 
occasion  to  visit  them  again  at  so  early  an  hour.  They  were 
quite  empty,  and  the  windows  of  the  houses  overlooking  them  all 
staring  white  blinds.  We  felt  right  out  of  humanity's  reach,  as 
we  sauntered  down  the  lime  avenue,  talking,  at  first  spasmodically 
— a  sort  of  accompaniment  to  our  walk  ;  then  the  talk  became 
the  main  thing,  and  we  seated  ourselves  on  a  bench  by  the  fountain 
in  the  centre  of  the  broad  walk.  I  had  been  telling  him  briefly 
how  I  had  passed  the  last  half-year. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,"  he  said,  "  when  you  get  back  to 
town?" 

"  Try  and  find  an  engagement.  Miss  Hope  will  help  me,  and 
if  I  am  lucky  you  may  hear  of  me  again,  on  the  London  stage, 
who  knows  ?  " 

"  What  can  you  have  thought  of  me,"  he  exclaimed  abruptly, 
after  a  short  silence,  "  when  I  went  off  in  that  mad  slinging  way  ?  " 

"  Don't  remind  me,"  I  said  with  a  catch  in  my  breath.  **  I — I 
— no  matter  what  I  thought — it  wasn't  half  so  bad  as  the  truth. 
That  you  should  take  the  first  wild  story  Annie  or  any  spiteful 
person  trumps  up  for  gospel — though  it  goes  against  all  nature !" 

"No,  no,"  he  said  excitedly,  "you  don't  see  what  I  saw.  I 
knew  Danvers,  good  fellow  though  he  is,  for  a  vain,  stupid  old  fool." 

*'  For  caring  about  me,  as  you  thought  ?  "  I  asked. 
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« I  didn't  mean  that." 

"  What  can  yon  have  thought  of  me,  is  the  question,'*  I  re- 
marked with  the  gravest  reproach. 

"I  was  so  knocked  over.  What  could  I  think?  That  here 
perhaps  was  a  rich  man  who  would  make  you  his  darling  and 
give  you  a  position  in  the  world.  Girls  are  so  deadly  practical 
nowadays.  There  wasn't  another  in  Plymstone  who  wouldn't 
have  met  him  half  way.  What  right  had  I  to  be  rough  on  you  if 
you  saw  your  way  to  being  happy  as  the  lady  of  the  Lees  ?  But 
I  was." 

**  Did  you  believe  it  really  ?  "   I  said,  still  puzzling. 

"  Well,"  he  said  with  a  quaint  candour,  "  it  was  like  this — ^the 
whole  story  might  or  might  not  be  true,  but  for  me,  just  then,  it 
was  enough  that  there  should  have  been  a  thought  of  the  sort  in 
your  mind,  or  in  his.  For  do  you  know  how  foolish  I  was  in  those 
days  ?     I  used  to  fancy  you  liked  me." 

"  Very  foolish,"  I  sighed  inaudibly.  I  supposed  we  were  wiser 
now. 

^  And  what  made  me  so  wild  was  that  I  had  been  thinking  I 
should  go  away  with  a  certain  hope  to  work  for.  Then  it  came  on 
me  what  a  fool  I  was  making  of  myself.  And  I  thought  if  I  had 
his  neck  here,  I  should  like  to  wring  it." 

"  Poor  old  gentleman !  but  he  never  thought  of  me,"  I  assured 
him. 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "  Then  I  had 
nothing  and  he  had  three  hundred  thousand  pounds." 

*'  There,  there ;  depend  upon  it  he  wouldn't  be  sorry  to  be  a 
young  lieutenant  of  four-and-twenty  with  five  shillings  in  his 
pocket  and  his  life  before  him." 

"  Perhaps — I  don't  know,"  the  said  lieutenant  mutttered,  then 
asked  diffidently : 

"  Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  know  ?  "  I  asked  imsteadily.  **  It  can't 
matter  to  you  much  what  I  think,  I  suppose." 

"  Why  ?"  he  returned.  "  Had  you  no  idea  that  it  might,  that 
day  at  Talaton,  on  the  ley  ?  " 

"  I  wish  I  could  forget  it ;'  I've  tried,"  I  said  painfully.  *'  Yes, 
I  thought  then  you  did  understand  me  a  little.  But  the  first 
bit  of  gossip  that's  dropped  you  accept,  and  act  upon  it  though  it 
contradicts  what  you  know  of  me  yourself." 

He  looked  deeply  distressed.  "  I  thought  she  was  your  friend, 
and  speaking  what  she  knew.  She  praised  you  and  declared  she 
envied  your  luck.  What  right  had  I  to  say  a  word,  or  even  to 
ask  you  to  explain  how  it  was  we  had  become  bad  friends  all  of 
a  sudden?  I  know  I  went  oflF  cursing  old  millionaires  in  my 
heart.    I  should  have  cursed  young  simpletons." 

"  Stop,  Mr.  Eomney,"  I  broke  in,  **  I  do  want  to  be  friends  with 
you." 
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**  Friends,"  he  repeated  with  a  dubious  emphasis. 

"  It's  better  than  enemies,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  There's  something  better  still,"  he  said  with  a  quiet  earnest. 

I  was  silent. 

^'And  that  is,  man  and  wife."  His  voice  changed  again  and 
shook  with  conflicting  emotions  as  he  quickly  continued : 

"  It's  not  what  I've  got  to  oflFer  you — God  knows  that's  little 
enough,  just  an  unsoiled  name,  and  a  beggarly  pittance,  and  a 
wrong-headed  fool's  temper  as  you've  seen." 

"  Nothing  else  ?  "  I  asked  low. 

His  tone  became  grave  again  and  penetrating  as  he  answered  : 

"  If  you  felt  as  I  do  you  would  say  that,  however  we  had  to 
battle  with  the  world,  it  couldn't  be  so  hard  but  that  we  could  stand 
it  together." 

**  I  am  not  afraid,"  I  said  steadily. 

^'  Not  ?  "  he  said,  with  as  vivid  and  eager  a  delight  as  though 
he  had  not  known  it  beforehand. 

"  Not  with  you,"  I  answered  tremulously.  He  did  not  ask  why, 
as  our  hands'  clasp  sealed  our  confession,  nor  could  I  have  told 
him  then.    I  know  now. 

**  Mr.  Eomney,"  I  said,  suddenly  starting  as  if  out  of  a  trance, 
"  what  will  your  &mily  say  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  care,"  he  retorted  outrageously ;  then, 
retracting,  "That's  not  true.  I  do  know;  I  do  care.  I've 
thought  it  all  over.  If  they  knew  you  they  must  approve.  They 
don't,  so  they  won't;  but  it  must  come  all  right  in  due  time. 
It's  not  what  they  think  that  matters  first,  but  what  is." 

"  Will  it  estrange  you  from  them  ?  "  I  asked  wistfully. 

"  It  may  do  so." 

"  Do  you  know  it's  a  very  heavy  responsibility  you  are  asking 
me  to  accept,  together  with  those  other  things  you  mentioned  ? 
I  don't  think  it  could  be  right,  Mr.  Eomney,  under  ordinary 
circumstances." 

But  the  circumstances  were  quite  extraordinary,  we  both  agreed. 

"  It  will  be  uphill  work,"  he  said.  **  I  wouldn't  ask  you  if  I 
didn't  think  I  could  make  you  happy.     Only  you  must  trust  me." 

I  said,  "I  musn't  ask  that  myself,  I  suppose,  from  some  one  who 
has  shown  he  can  be  jealous  of  a  shadow." 

"  You  shall  see,"  he  replied. 

Again  we  were  silent.  I  was  gladly  watching  the  flit  of  a 
butterfly,  the  daisies  that  starred  the  turf,  the  blue  sky  piercing 
the  lime  foliage,  the  water-wagtail  poised  on  the  rim  of  the  marble 
basin,  as  if  a  new  beauty  had  been  breathed  into  whatever  I  saw. 
"  But  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  your  displeasing  your  people 
at  home,"  I  told  him,  struggling  with  my  wicked  content. 

"  If  it  was  all  square  there,"  he  said  like  a  sage,  "  I  should  be 
too  happy.  But  they'll  come  round — ^they  must — when  they  see, 
and  when  all  the  bad  things  they'll  prophesy  don't  happen." 
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Fears,  doubts,  and  coqipunction  were  all  drowned  in  the  over- 
flowing happiness  of  that  hour.  But  the  hour  passed;  Grand- 
chester  was  getting  up.  A  gardener  had  come  in  and  was  pulling 
about  a  mowing  machine.  I  made  Mr.  Romney  look  at  his  watch 
and  confess  it  was  past  nine.  I  must  hasten  back  to  my  travelling 
companion.     At  the  sound  of  her  name  he  frowned. 

"  Can't  you  forgive  her  now  ?  '*  I  asked  him  in  play. 

"  Never,"  he  assured  me.  "  I  expect  she's  waiting  breakfiast  for 
you." 

"  She  never  waited  a  meal  for  any  one  in  her  life,"  I  assured 
him ;   "  but  the  train  won't  wait  for  us  either." 

The  walk  was  just  three  minutes  long.  We  took  ten  over  it.  At 
the  street  corner  a  lady  passed  us,  I  think  on  her  way  to 
cathedral  morning  service;  there  was  an  instinctive  movement  of 
my  companion's  hand  to  his  hat,  checked,  as  the  lady,  with 
deliberation  and  significance,  averted  her  head  and  passed  on.  He 
exploded  with  laughter. 

"Cut  direct,"  said  he.  "I  dined  last  week  at  her  house. 
It's  Mrs.  Wycherley,  one  of  the  society  bullies  here,  you  know." 

Shocked  to  see  him  walking  with  a  young  actress,  I  supposed. 
"  She  doesn't  know  we  are  engaged,"  thought  I,  forgetting  that 
the  excuse  was  worse  than  the  offence. 

We  parted  at  the  confectioner's  door.  Annie  was  in  a  murder- 
ous humour,  but  throughout  our  tete-oAete  journey  I  felt  I  hardly 
knew  crossness  from  kindness.  James  Bomney  was  coming  up  to 
town  to  see  me  to-morrow,  to  talk  over  and  settle  our  future 
plans. 

CHAPTER   XIX. 

A  WEDDING   AND  WEDDING  JOURNEY. 

Not  a  touch  of  romance  about  it,  oh,  no  !  None  of  the  sump- 
tuous madness  of  hope,  the  gorgeous  insanity  of  joy.  That  is, 
not  then.  Still  we  were  a  little  off  our  heads,  both  James  Romney 
and  I,  at  the  thought  of  the  wild  and  unheard-of  thing  we  were 
going  to  do.  Get  married.  If  he  was  acting  madly,  why  then  so 
was  I,  although  he  only  had  social  position  to  lose  by  the  step. 
For  his  interests  were  mine  now;  his  sorrows,  slights,  scrapes, 
hobbles,  debts,  diflBculties,  all  involved  me.  And  we  were  going 
to  marry  on  nothing  at  all,  was  the  conclusion  he  came  to,  after 
summing  up  the  particulars  of  his  income — it  did  not  take  long. 
Now  don't  society  and  experience  unite  to  tell  us  what  invariably 
comes  of  that  ?     Grief. 

"  Nothing,  you  call  it  ?  "  I  demurred.  "  When  a  workman  gets 
as  much  you  call  him  insatiate  if  he  thinks  that  heart  of  British 
workman  can  desire  more,  to  bring  up  a  family  upon ;  nay,  prodi- 
gal if  he  can't  squeeze  out  a  provision  for  sickness  and  old  age." 
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"A  British  officer's  wants  are  so  diflferent,"  replied  James,  of 
course. 

"  Not  so  very,"  I  pondered  aloud.  Really  in  these  days  one 
needs  the  French  philosopher's  reminder  that,  after  all,  the  king 
can't  eat  more  than  his  fill,  nor  have  more  than  one  queen.  True, 
James's  present  professional  resources,  if  by  ingenious  contrivance 
made  to  cover  professional  expenses,  would  not  have  helped 
much  towards  our  immediate  marriage,  but  for  a  little  windfall 
lately  come  to  him,  which,  with  strict  economy,  would  tide  us 
over  the  first  years,  after  which  he  saw  possibilities  it  rested  with 
him  to  make  certainties  of  obtaining  special  duties,  bringing 
extra  pay.  Altogether  it  appeared  we  could  count  upon  a  small 
sum,  which,  though,  as  he  observed,  it  wouldn't  have  kept  his 
brother  Willoughby  of  the  — th  Lancers  for  a  year  in  wine  and 
cigars,  ought  to  be  enough,  so  thought  I  in  my  simplicity,  for  two 
people  at  starting. 

**  I  promise  you,  James,  we  shall  manage,"  I  said,  **  if  you'll 
only  promise  me  one  thing — solemnly,  mind." 

"  Name  it,"  said  he. 

"  Not  to  fret  about  appearances.  I  mean,  let  us  take  care  ot 
things  first,  and  let  appearances  take  care  of  themselves."  Then 
I  drew  such  a  picture  of  the  DuUeys'  penurious  gentility  as  made 
him  laugh  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

"  James,"  said  I  another  time,  partly  to  teaze  him,  but  partly 
because  the  obstacles  I  had  made  light  of  at  first  soon  began  to 
trouble  me  in  earnest,  and  far  from  dwindling,  seemed  to  grow 
bigger  every  day,  "  how  often  have  I  wished  for  near  relations  ! 
How  glad  I  am  now  I  have  none !  You  would  be  ashamed  of 
them." 

**  Of  nothing,"  he  protested,  "  that  belonged  to  you,  Lilla,"  hiei 
name  for  me  now,  and  ever  since. 

"  Not  if  they  drank  ?  "  so  I  challenged  his  assertion. 

"  I'd  an  uncle  who  died  of  old  port." 

**  Or  kept  a  stuffy  little  shop  ?  " 

**  Fd  pass  over  that.     Trade's  getting  fashionable  now." 

"  Or  neglected  their  h's  ?  Ah !  Caught.  Luckily  we  don't  do- 
that  in shire.    To  the  best  of  my  belief  I've  nothing  living 

nearer  than  a  cousin,  who's  a  com  chandler  and  doing  well.  He 
wouldn't  hear  of  me  when  I  was  destitute,  so  I  needn't  look  him 
up  now.  But  if  once  it  got  wind  that  I  was  going  to  marry  into 
one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Hampshire 

Here  he  shut  my  lips  for  the  time,  as  he  was  privileged  to  do 

We  were  to  be  married  in  six  weeks — ^weeks  that  I  spent  in 
quiet  lodgings  in  Leveson  Street,  Bloomsbury,  hands  full  with 
shopping  abroad  and  sewing  at  home.  James  came  up  to  see  me 
as  often  as  he  dared  ask  leave  of  his  commanding  officer.  I  saw 
no  one  else  but  counter-keepers  and  shop-walkers,  and  Mrs.  Hicks, 
my  landlady  (Clarendon  Hicks  she  preferred  to  be  called,  aft^r  a 
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distinguished  connection,  she  said ;  others  said  after  the  name  of 
an  alehouse  kept  by  her  late  husband),  who,  not  content  with  the 
facts  of  our  romance  as  I  stated  them,  took  it  into  her  head  that 
the  determined  young  gentleman  who  was  making  this  runaway 
match  was  a  lord's  son  at  the  least,  an  idea  of  which  I  but  half 
succeeded  in  dispossessing  her. 

I  had  only  two  friends  to  write  my  news  to  :  Lady  Mabel,  in 
Ireland,  and  Charlotte,  somewhere  on  the  wing.  From  the  first 
there  came  back  the  prettiest  little  note  ever  received;  some- 
thing to  keep  like  a  charm,  with  a  superstitious  fancy  that  the 
good  wishes  so  enchantingly  expressed  must  have  power  to  bring 
about  their  own  fulfilment.  The  single  allusion  to  herself  came 
on  the  last  page. 

*'  John,"  she  wrote,  "  is  unremitting  in  his  care  for  me.  Indeed 
he  troubles  himself  about  my  health  much  more  than  he  need,  for 
I  am  getting  well  now,  if  not  very  fast.  He  is  taking  me  to  the 
sea-side  for  a  month  by  the  doctor's  advice."  They  would  there 
be  staying  with  friends,  and  from  thence  Mr.  Pemberton  expected 
to  have  to  pay  a  brief  business  visit  to  London  one  week — "  your 
week,"  as  she  expressed  it.  Might  he  come  to  the  wedding,  she 
asked,  and  further^  might  he  be  allowed  to  take  part — to  have  the 
honour  of  giving  away  the  bride  ? 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  "  I  asked  James  triumphantly 
next  time  he  came  to  see  me.  *'  You  never  expected  to  receive 
your  bride  from  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  John  Pemberton,  who  will  be 
a  lord  if  he  lives,  as  Edwin  Davenant  says.     Now  did  you  ?  " 

"  Jove,  no ! "  and  he  laughed.  "  I  wonder,  if  I  were  to  tell  the 
governor,  if  he'd  come  round  ?  I'm  afraid,  though,  he  wouldn't 
think  much  of  a  lord  who's  more  than  half  a  Radical,  as  your  Mr. 
Pemberton  seems  to  be.     I'm  not  sure  that  I  do  myself." 

"  Ah,  wait  till  you  make  his  acquaintance,"  said  I  with  tranquil 
superiority. 

James  persisted  in  a  resolve  I  thought  singular,  of  only  om- 
municating  with  his  family  after,  or  immediately  before  the  event. 

**  It's  not  that  I'm  afraid  of  the  row,"  he  told  me.  "  It  wouldn't 
be  the  first.  But  I  can't  argue  with  my  father.  I  lose  my  temper 
and  get  the  worst  of  it.  Nov  he  might  talk  himself  hoarse,  it 
can  make  no  sort  of  difference  here  to  what  I  intend  to  do.  And 
when  the  thing's  done  they  won't  argue,  so  no  tempers  will  be  lost 
for  nothing.  It  will  save  a  great  waste  of  powder  and  shot  all 
round." 

From  Charlotte  came  no  word  of  reply  to  my  letter.  Could  it 
be  that  she  was  acting  on  the  same  principle,  and,  disapproving 
the  step  I  was  taking,  preferred  holding  her  tongue  to  wasting 
breath  in  remonstrance  ? 

Then,  as  the  intermediate  weeks  flew,  fatal  thoughts  came  to 
keep  me  company,  thoughts  not  to  be  battled  down,  as  I  faced  the 
social  campaign  he  and  I  had  so  recklessly  resolved  on,  and  all  that 
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it  meant  or  would  mean  by-and-bj,  and  the  almost  certainty  of 
our  being  worsted.  I  could  hear  James's  friends,  when  they  heard 
of  his  wedding,  mourning  as  if  over  his  fu  neral.  I  knew  just 
what  his  messmates'  comments  would  be. 

"Married  beneath  him.  Poor  devil!  Sad  thing  for  his 
family." 

"  Ya — as.  Drags  a  fellow  ddwn  so/'  tossing  oflF  a  tenth  brandy- 
and-soda. 

"Doosed  pretty  girl.     But ,"  and  then  that  awful  silence 

which  is  so  much  stronger  than  strong  language. 

A  sense  of  compunction,  dim  at  first,  grew  sharper  and  stronger 
till  it  worried  me  day  and  night  like  a  kind  of  mental  toothache. 
"  Selfish,  low-minded,"  it  cried,  "  is  the  girl  who  accepts  a  good 
ofifer,  when  the  union  that  is  her  gain  means  certain  loss  to  him 
she  loves." 

**  Not  every  girl  is  an  heiress,"  selfish  I  made  haste  to  retort, 
"  and  how  many  heiresses  would  look  at  a  penniless  subaltern  ? 
Worse  folly  on  James's  part  were  he  marrying  a  girl  with  a  couple 
of  hundred  a  year  of  her  own,  and  the  habit  of  spending  most  of  it 
on  her  dress,  a  girl  who  couldn't  replace  the  cook  on  an  emergency, 
and  wouldn't  the  housemaid.  No,  I  don't  see  how  a  young  man 
who  wishes  to  marry  young  and  keep  clear  of  fast  company  can 
ask  your  young  lady  of  fashion  unless  he's  some  fortune.  I  doubt 
that  I  am  doing  his  welfare  an  injury  by  acceding  to  his  wish." 

**  Look  on,"  preached  conscience,  "  look  on.  A  really  good  wife 
ought  to  be  something  more  than  a  pretty  girl  and  a  good  house- 
keeper." 

She  ought,  of  course,  to  be  something  of  an  intellectual  com- 
panion. "  But  is  your  young-lady  wife's  outfit  of  knowledge  so 
very  complete  ?  "  was  my  answer  to  that. 

These  were  mere  paper  bullets,  however,  leading  up  to  the  final 
charge. 

"  You  are  going,"  said  a  voice,  "to  divorce  him  from  his  family, 
certainly  for  years,  perhaps  for  ever.  Their  support,  their  affection, 
he  forfeits  from  the  day  he  makes  you  his  wife.  A  fearful  responsi- 
bility that,  young  lady." 

It  staggered  me  when  I  thought  of  it.  For  James  never  prcr- 
tended  not  to  mind.  He  swore  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  and 
that  sooner  or  later  they  would  come  round,  if  only  he  didn't  come 
to  them  for  money.  I  vowed  he  never  should  come  upon  them 
for  a  penny.  Still  their  displeasure  was  right  and  reasonable,  and 
there  was  no  reason  whatever,  that  I  saw,  why  they  ever  should 
come  round.  Then  Grandchester  rose  like  a  scarecrow  before  my 
imagination.  I  saw  Mrs.  Wycherley  gathering  in  her  skirts.  I 
heard  the  question,  "Can  we  know  her?"  asked  and  answered 
everywhere  in  the  negative.  "James,  how  will  you  like  that?" 
I  steeled  myself  to  ask  him.  He  laughed,  but  how  long  would 
his  unconcern  be  absolute  ?     And  the  picture  of  my  husband 
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black-balled  just  because  he  was  rny  husband  kept  me  awake 
two  nights.  When  next  he  came  and  we  talked  of  this,  I  managed 
to  say  what  I  wished  to,  and  nearly  as  quietly  as  I  wished,  to  give 
him  fair  play. 

"  James,  the  more  I  think,  the  more  clearly  I  see  that  you  will 
lose  much  too  much  by  this  marriage.  It's  not  money  I'm 
thinking  of  just  now,  dear ;  poor  though  we  should  be,  I  believe 
there  we  know  what  we're  doing,  and  should  get  the  best  in  that 
struggle.  But  suppose,  what  is  quite  likely,  your  world  and 
your  family  should  never  take  you  into  favour  again.  *  You  would 
feel  it  more  and  more,  and  I  couldn't  bear  to  think  I  was  the 
cause."  I  stopped ;  he  was  listening  silently.  I  forced  myself  to 
proceed.  "Now,  as  I  wouldn't  for  the  whole  world  bring  any 
harm  to  your  life,  and  spoil  your  chance,  I  ought  to,  and  I  do,  say 
that  it's  not  too  late,  James,  and  ....  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  .  •  »  •  to  break  off  ...  .  and  try  and  get  on  as  well  as  we 
can  ....  away  from  each  other." 

He  didn't  laugh,  or  storm,  or  rave.  He  just  got  up  and  stood 
in  front  of  me  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  saying : 

**  Lilla,  are  you  in  earnest  ?  " 

"lam." 

**  Then  hark  you,"  he  said,  **  I'm  not  a  lover  out  of  a  novel,  and 
Fm  not  going  to  swear  that  if  I'd  never  known  you  I  should  never 
have  known  luck,  but  have  gone  to  the  devil ;  but  what  I  do  say 
is,  that  the  day  when  I  met  you  was  the  best  day  of  my  life, 
except  the  day  when  you  promised  to  be  my  wife,  and  the  best 
day  of  all  will  be  that  on  which  you  keep  your  promise." 

"  Dear  James,"  said  I,  the  tears  foolishly  starting  to  my  eyes, 
"  you  underrate  yourself.  That  wouldn't  sound  so  bad  in  a  book, 
you  know." 

"  What  has  my  world,  as  you  call  it,  ever  done  for  me  ?  "  he 
pursued  with  obstination.  "  I  may  sink  or  swim,  for  all  the  help 
I  shall  get  there.  I  fancy  my  wife  will  be  worth  more  to  me 
than  that." 

She  might  be,  that  was  certain. 

"  To  come  to  my  people,"  he  went  on  less  unconstrainedly,  **  I 
don't  hit  it  off  with  them ;  I  suppose  we  never  shall  pull  in  the 
same  boat  together.  They've  set  me  down  as  a  lunatic,  who'll 
give  them  nothing  but  trouble.  I  don't  think  it  would  break 
their  hearts,  Lilla,  if  they  never  saw  me  again." 

There  I  assured  him  he  must  be  quite  wrong.     He  continued  : 

"  This  time  the  governor  has  put  his  foot  down ;  says,  *  You've 
got  your  start  in  life ;  now  you  must  shift,  do  the  best  you  can 
for  yourself.'    That's  my  affair." 

He  believed  he  was  doing  so  now.  Forbid  it  that  he  should 
ever  find  he  had  deceived  himself.  That  was  another  affair — ^and 
mine. 

"  If  you  come  to  consider,"  he  went  on  in  a  lively  way,  "there's 
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precious  little  luck  on  your  side.  I'm  such  a  splendid  matchy 
LOla,  am  I  not  ?  There's  not  a  young  fellow  you'd  have  met  on 
the  boards,  doing  well  there,  who  couldn't  buy  me  up,  times  over. 
I  don't  command  money,  I  don't  command  position.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Lilla,  what  you  are  marrying  me  for." 

That,  I  pointed  out,  was  my  secret,  and  I  meant  to  keep  it. 

Well,  I  must  somehow  succeed  in  making  this  infatuated  young 
man  happy,  in  or  out  of  society,  then,  if  then  only,  should  I  feel 
that  my  own  share  of  happiness  had  been  fairly  come  by. 
Romantic  Mrs.  Clarendon  Hicks  was  scandalized  by  our  unsenti- 
mental talk,  did  she  happen  to  overhear  us  discussing  the  means 
of  making  the  two  ends  meet,  or  the  chances  of  having  a  single 
presentable  acquaintance  in  Grandchester.  Lovers  used  to  be 
very  different  in  her  time.  Certainly  we  made  a  point  of  dwelling 
chiefly  on  the  rocks  ahead,  of  which  we  saw  plenty.  We  were 
going  to  be  so  happy  in  some  ways,  you  see,  it  seemed  natural 
that  we  should  have  to  make  up  for  it  in  others. 

The  morning  was  fine;  I  thanked  heaven  for  that.  Before 
eleven  I  stood  arrayed  in  my  bridal  dress  of  white  India  muslin, 
and  looking  in  the  glass  I  thanked  heaven  again  for  the  smallest 
of  those  small  mercies  for  which  I  had  been  sometimes  ungrateful, 
whilst  laughing  at  the  landlady's  immoderate  flattery.  "Well, 
miss,  you  say  as  he's  only  a  squire's  younger  son,  but  I  say  if  he 
were  an  emperor's  eldest,  you're  good  enough  for  him."  It  did  not 
occur  to  her  that  you  might  rather  be  the  wife  of  a  certain  young 
lieutenant  than  that  of  the  Czar.  I  brought  James  neither  money 
nor  station,  nor  influence,  nor  chic,  nor  elegant  accomplishments. 
It  would  be  very  hard,  I  thought,  if  I  hadn't  a  straight  nose,  and 
roses  in  my  cheeks  to  bring. 

There  is  a  little  district  church  near  Leveson  Street,  Blooms- 
bury,  which  might  take  the  prize  for  ugliness  in  any  competition 
— a  fusty,  musty  little  church,  like  an  unwhited  sepulchre.  The 
clergyman,  still  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  wore  a  face  of  morose 
austerity,  which  I  daresay  hid  treasures  of  benevolence,  but  hid 
them  very  well.  He  looked  sternly  at  James  and  at  me,  as 
though  he  were  a  magistrate,  and  we  prisoners  charged  before 
him  with  an  indictable  offence.  Grim  and  reprehensive  were  his 
questions,  meek  and  tremulous  our  answers.  But  whatever  might 
be  wanting  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  service  we  scarcely  felt  it. 
We  were  so  dead-determined  in  our  hearts,  so  convinced  in  our 
minds— doubts  and  hesitations  quenched — and  by  this  time  so 
sceptical  of  any  possible  happiness  worth  having  apart  from  each 
other,  that  the  actual  ceremonial  was  no  more  exciting  than  the 
posting  of  an  important  letter  already  written  and  sealed  up. 

A  grand  wedding  followed  apace,  crowding  our  party  out — ^all 
bridesmaids  and  bouquets,  stiff  silks,  favours,  and  jewellery; 
bride  in  satin,  lace,  and  diamonds;  shiny-hatted  bridegroom — 
some  favourite  of  fortune — fortune  on  the  Stock  Exchange ;  files 
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of  carriages,  servants,  school  childiten  scattering  flowers — such  a 
raise  en  8<^ne  as  threw  the  chief  actors  into  puppet-like  insignifi- 
cance. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  betake  yourselves  to  ?  *•  asked  John 
Pemberton,  in  the  vestry,  just  before  we  left  the  church. 

Where,  indeed?  James  had  suggested  Paris,  Switzerland, 
Italy.  "  Why  not  take  Constantinople  and  Moscow  in,  too?**  I 
playfully  inquired.  "  James,  dear,  sha'n't  we  keep  the  Continent 
in  reserve  till  you're  beginning  to  get  tired  of  me,  and  my  hair's 
thinking  of  turning  grey,  and  you're  old  and  gouty  ?  Then  we 
shall  have  the  Alps,  German  baths,  and  French  shop  windows  to 
fall  back  upon.  We  should  be  spendthrifts  to  launch  out  into 
everything  all  at  once.  We  can't  be  more  than  perfectly  happy, 
and  just  now  we  should  be  perfectly  happy  on  Hampstead  Heath- 
James,  what  say  you  to  the  river  ?  " 

"  You'd  like  that  ?  "  he  said  eagerly.  "  Then  we'll  start  from 
Richmond,  and  row  up  in  easy  stages.  I  can  pull  an  oar.  That 
was  the  one  feather  in  my  college  cap.** 

To  Leveson  Street  first,  for  a  three-cornered  lunch,  cleverly 
provided  by  Mrs.  Hicks,  whom  John  Pemberton's  appearance  and 
manner  somehow  confirmed  in  her  wildest  imaginings  respecting 
James'  pedigree.  I  thanked  our  guest  for  coming.  He  had  not 
grown  more  talkative  than  formerly,  but,  far  from  shunning 
observation  or  questions,  met  them  with  serenity  and  assu- 
rance. In  quiet  Mr.  John  Pemberton  there  was  a  reserve  force 
of  character  which,  once  roused  to  assert  itself  and  felt  as  an 
influence,  might,  methought,  come  to  dominate  any  one  who  had 
accepted  it  as  a  guide. 

Mabel  sent  her  love,  he  said,  and  this :  a  parcel  whose  gold 
and  pearl  contents  I  was  to  admire — some  other  day.  It  was  still 
early  when  we  parted  from  our  friends,  gentle  and  simple,  and 
started  on  our  drive  to  Richmond. 

It  was  a  Saturday,  and  road  and  landscape  wore  their  familiar 
half-holiday  face.  Cricket  in  the  fields,  cyclists  darting  along  the 
lanes,  spring-carts  trundling  stout  men  and  wives  home  from 
market,  school  children  and  infants  crowding  each  cottage  door- 
step.    All  the  world  seemed  taking  its  outing  as  well  as  we. 

It  was  growing  dusk  when  we  reached  the  unpretending  inn  at 
Richmond  James  had  selected  because  it  was  nearest  the  river. 
No  use  to  try  and  look  as  if  we  had  been  married  ever  so  long. 
The  manageress  knew  directly,  as  well  as  we,  exactly  how  long  it 
was  since  the  ceremony  had  come  oflf.  There  was  no  one  in  the 
house,  she  told  us ;  but  a  party,  down  for  the  day  and  now  on  the 
river,  had  ordered  dinner  at  seven — a  noisy  lot,  she  hinted. 
Should  we  not  prefer  to  dine  quietly  by  ourselves  in  the  room 
above?  We  gave  in  helplessly,  and  admitted  that  we  should. 
Was  not  the  view  firom  that  upper  balcony  far  superior  to  that 
from  the  verandah  below  ? 
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A  considerable  noise — James  said  an  inferaal  riot — did  go  on 
in  that  lower  room.  Had  the  manageress  indiscreetly  betrayed 
that  a  bridal  pair  were  dining  together  overhead,  thus  tempting 
the  mischievous-minded  to  make  this  uproar,  as  the  most  inap- 
.  propriate  accompaniment  to  lovers'  table  talk  ?  Once  or  twice  I 
had  an  odd  impression  as  of  a  familiar  sound,  but  I  was  so  pre^* 
occupied  with  what  James  was  saying  that  I  paid  no  heed,  anct 
we  ceased  to  regard  the  ever-increasing  hubbub.  Sitting  over 
the  dessert,  we  noticed  it  no  more  than  we  might  a  storm  of  rai» 
and  hail  outside,  till  suddenly  there  came  a  rush  of  feet  on  the 
stairs,  a  bustling,  titters,  exclamations,  whispers,  a  tearing  along; 
the  passage ;  then  the  door  was  violently  burst  open,  making  U9 
start  from  our  seats. 

A  tall,  lank  figure,  his  head  concealed  in  a  woollen  shawl,  one 
long  arm  extended,  and  with  the  other  dragging  the  manageress 
after  him,  rushed  in,  she  disconcerted,  half-laughing,  half-breath- 
less, as  he  went  sprawling  about,  with  outstretched  hand,  tearing 
round  the  room  like  one  possessed. 

"  This  gentleman,"  she  gasped  out  apologetically,  "  is  a  thought- 
reader.  He  has  undertaken  to  find  a  pin,  hidden  in  a  distant 
comer  of  the  house ;  but  not  here,  not  here,  sir — this  is  a  private 
dining  room ;  please  to  come  away." 

"  Keep  your  thoughts  fixed  on  the  pin,"  shouted  the  thought- 
reader,  in  the  well-known  accents  of  Beattie  Graves.  "  You  are- 
allowing  your  mind  to  wander  from  the  pin,  and  breaking  the- 
conditions  on  which  depends  the  success  of  the  experiment.** 
And  having  groped  his  way  hither  and  thither,  and  knocked  up 
against  James  several  times,  he  darted  out  again,  and  we  heard 
him  careering  round  the  empty  rooms  above,  as  we  closed  the 
door  and  gave  vent  to  our  amusement,  for  whilst  we  had  instantly 
recognized  our  blindfolded  friend,  of  our  identity  he  was  entirely 
unsuspicious. 

From  the  exclamations  on  the  stairs,  we  learnt  that  the  thought- 
reader  had  triumphantly  discovered  the  pin,  stuck  in  the  blind  of 
one  of  the  attics.  Followed  by  an  admiring  crowd  of  female 
domestics,  he  rejoined  his  own  party  downstairs,  who,  we  ascer- 
tained by  peeping  over  the  verandah,  consisted  of  Charlotte  Hope, 
Edwin  Davenant,  and  Francis  GiflFord.  James  said  we  must 
present  ourselves  to  our  friends,  waiting  only  to  think  how  we 
could  give  them  surprise  for  surprise. 

He  bribed  the  head  waiter  to  keep  us  informed  of  what  was 
passing  below.  Graves,  who  was  *'  developing  "  for  the  part  of  a 
medium  in  a  new  spiritualistic  extravaganza  by  Mr.  Gifford,  was 
making  trial  of  his  powers  on  the  staff  of  the  hotel.  A  dark 
stance  was  to  come  next,  and  he  sent  two  pressing  invitations  to 
the  strangers  dining  upstairs  to  assist,  and  witness  the  manifes- 
tations, which  would  be  of  a  remarkable  character. 

James'  answer,  that  the  lady  felt  too  nervous,  after  what  she 
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had  heard  of  the  gentleman's  preternatural  ezploitSy  was  received 
with  derisive  mirm  at  our  expense. 

The  aeancej  said  our  reporter,  was  lively  in  the  extreme.  The 
banjo  on  the  table  sprang  up  and  hit  Edwin  Davenant  on  the 
head.  A  musical  box  flew  like  a  kite  about  the  room ;  a  blue 
flame  was  observed  hovering  over  the  head  of  Francis  Gifford, 
and  Charlotte,  having  wished  for  a  potato,  found  one  presently 
deposited  in  her  lap.  I'he  sofas  and  chairs  next  became  so 
excited  that  the  manageress,  alarmed  for  her  furniture,  begged 
for  the  gas  to  be  turned  on,  which  was  done,  the  circle  broken, 
and  Graves,  the  medium,  the  very  same  instant  fell  down  flat  on 
the  floor  in  a  magnetic  sleep,  from  which  he  took  time  to  awake. 
He  was  now  going  to  proceed  to  the  "  materializations."  For 
this  purpose  he  was  being  sewn  up  in  a  sack  and  deposited 
behind  a  screen,  whence  presently  a  spirit  form  would  emerge, 
no  more  light  being  admitted  than  for  its  outline  to  be  just  per- 
ceptible. But  from  this  part  of  the  aSance  the  underlings  were 
shut  out  of  the  room,  the  door  locked,  and  the  key  put  into  the 
pocket  of  the  manageress,  who  formed  one  of  the  circle  seated 
patient  and  expectant  round  the  table,  with  their  hands  upon  it. 
Presently  she  inquired  how  long  a  time  usually  elapsed  before 
the  apparitions  came  out. 

**  Generally  about  twenty  minutes,"  Gifford  explained.  **  The 
spirits  are  Chow,  a  giant,  and  Jack,  a  small  boy — Jack  the  Giant 
Killer  some  think,  which  may  be  why  Chow  will  never  make  his 
appearance  together  with  his  fellow  spirit." 

*'  Are  they  coming  already  ?  "  said  Davenant  suddenly,  in 
surprise.     "  I  felt  a  cold  wind  fanning  my  hands." 

"  Impossible,  unless  the  power  has  enormously  increased.  We 
have  not  sat  ten  minutes." 

**  I  am  sure  I  felt  a  hand,"  said  the  manageress  timidly. 

**  Large  and  bony,  such  as  might  belong  to  a  giant  ?  "  Gifford 
inquired. 

"  No,  sir ;  small  and  soft,  like  a  lady's." 

Much  puzzled  they  waited,  eager  and  attentive. 

"  I  was  touched,"  Gifford  announced.  "  It  was  a  man's  hand, 
though ;  that  is  certain." 

"  So  was  I,"  rejoined  Charlotte  simultaneously,  "  but  the  hand 
was  a  child's  or  a  woman's." 

"  Can  they  have  actually  consented  to  appear  together  ?  "  won- 
dered Davenant.     "  That  would  be  something  new." 

The  circle  were  deeply  stirred,  but,  faithful  to  the  conditions, 
sat  motionless. 

"  I  see  the  spirit,"  cried  Charlotte,  "  standing  there  opposite ! 
Who  is  it  ?  Not  Chow,  nor  Jack.  It  is  shorter  than  the  medium 
by  half  a  head." 

The  sensation  became  inten'se.  All  eyes  were  strained,  peering 
hard  through  the  darkness  in  the  direction  indicated. 
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"Mercy  on  us!"  gasped  the  manageress  nervously,  in  a  quaver- 
ing voice.     "  I  thinK — now — I  see  two — two  at  once," 

"  Distinctly,"  rejoined  Davenant  excitedly.  "  One  form  is  dark, 
the  other  white — dazzling  white !  There's  been  nothing  like  this 
before." 

"  Strange,"  muttered  Giflford.  "  How  on  earth  does  the  fellow 
do  it  ?     Decidedly  there  was  lio  one  else  behind  the  screen." 

A  hysterical  shriek  now  broke  from  the  manageress,  followed  by 
startled  interjections  from  the  practised  sitters. 

"  A  third !  Why  there's  a  third  coming  out  from  behind  the 
screen.     Gracious  powers,  how  many  more  ?  " 

"  Confound  the  conditions  ! "  said  Mr.  Giflford,  springing  up  to 
turn  on  the  gas.  "  In  the  interests  of  truth  and  science  let  us  see 
what  the  sorcery  is." 

What  they  saw  was  James  and  me,  standing  together,  and 
behind  us,  protruding  from  behind  the  screen,  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  medium,  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  sack,  and 
more  disconcerted  than  any  one  by  the  unaccountable  plurality  of 
spirits  abroad  to-night. 

Had  we  been  ghosts  indeed  the  sight  of  us  would  hardly  have 
astonished  them  more.  It  was,  "  Bless  my  soul !  Why,  Romney  ? 
Why,  Miss  Adams?" 

James  begged  to  intimate  to  them  that  I  was  Mrs.  Romney 
now. 

When  they  had  got  over  this  second  surprise  we  explained  that 
our  mysterious  intrusion  was  no  case  of  matter  passing  through 
matter,  but  of  a  well-oiled  duplicate  key,  famished  by  our  accom- 
plice the  waiter,  and  which  had  enabled  us  to  steal  into  the  room, 
undetected  in  the  dark. 

Spirit -phenomena  were  forgotten  for  that  night.  Graves, 
exhausted  by  his  mediumistic  eflforts,  seized  the  excuse  to  send 
for  champagne  and  glasses,  to  toast  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
lifter  which  the  gentlemen  loitered  smoking  in  the  verandah, 
whilst  I  talked  with  Charlotte.  My  letter  had  missed  her  on  her 
travels,  and  this  was  the  first  news  she  had  received  of  my  altered 
prospects. 

"So  you  are  going  to  settle  down  in  the  country,"  she  said 
oddly,  abruptly.    "  Wonder  how  you'll  take  to  country  society  ?  " 

"  That  may  depend,"  I  said,  "  on  how  it  takes  to  me." 

**  It's  a  toss  up,"  she  said  moodily.  "  Any  marriage  must  be. 
But  of  course  you  don't  think  that  now." 

I  felt  hufiTed  by  her  want  of  sympathy.  "  You  mean  you  would 
have  forbidden  the  banns  ?  " 

Her  countenance  changed.  "No,  my  dear,"  she  said  more 
cordially,  "you're  out.  I  know  the  world  as  it  is,  which  is  not  as 
it  looks.  It's  just  a  big,  vulgar  curiosity-shop  window,  where  all 
the  goods  try  to  pass  for  something  that  they  aren't.  Now  and 
sgain,  in  the  jumble  of  paste-jewels,  tinkered  china,  and  sham 
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valuables  you  may  hit  on  a  little  bit  of  true  metal  and  sound 
workmanship,  makes  no  show  among  the  trumpery,  is  snuffed  at 
and  tossed  aside.  The  one  who  gets  it  I  might  perhaps  con- 
gratulate more  heartily  on  her  lot,  if  I  didn't  envy  it," 

"Nay,  Charlotte,"  said  I,  "you're  joking.  You  envy  a  penniless 
couple  going  to  set  about  the  humdrum  business  of  life  in  a  dull 
country  town ! "  She  had  had  a  tremendous  success  in  America, 
and  was  beginning  a  brilliant  winter  season  in  London. 

"  Gammon,  it  sounds  like,"  she  confessed,  forcing  a  laugh. 
*'  And  yet  you  don't  know.  And  now  of  course  you  never  will. 
So  much  the  better  for  you.  Well,  it's  time  we  were  tramping. 
Good-bye,  child.  Don't  spoil  that  young  man  you've  married; 
there's  my  last  advice.     Mr.  Romney,  do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Davenant.  "  So  I  hear  you're  quartered  at 
Grandchester.  Charming  place.  Lots  of  society.  Capital  shoot- 
ing on  Lord  Hazlemere's  estate." 

"  Isn't  Colonel  Ferrers  in  command  there  ? "  Gifford  asked  of 
James.  He  assented.  "  He  and  his  wife  are  old  acquaintances  of 
mine.  You  are  fortunate  in  having  her  for  a  neighbour,"  he  added 
to  me  thoughtlessly.  It  was  to  be  feared  that  Mrs.  Ferrers,  of 
whose  haughty,  high-bred  ways  James  had  told  me  something, 
would  scarcely  return  the  compliment. 

James  saw  our  friends  on  their  way  to  the  station,  I  remaining 
in  the  verandah,  where  a  dreamy  stillness,  broken  only  by  the 
rippling  of  the  river,  had  succeeded  the  commotion  and  chatter  of 
just  now. 

Charlotte's  first  comments,  recurring  to  me  as  I  sat  musing,  had 
roused  an  uneasy,  senseless  passing  desire  to  see  ahead,  just  some 
three  or  four  years,  and  make  sure  of  what  they  could  bring.  Well 
for  me  I  could  not.  For  if  some  real  spirit  sorcery  had  shown  me 
how  it  would  stand  with  me  that  day  four  years,  not  one  of  the 
glad  hours  that  lay  between  but  must  have  been  spoilt,  and  the 
very  look  I  cast  at  James,  when  I  heard  his  returning  footstep 
behind  me,  would  have  been  clouded  with  sadness. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

MY  SECOND   DfeBUT. 

"James,"  said  I,  as,  a  week  later,  we  drove  from  the  station 
through  the  town  where  our  home  was  to  be,  "how  many 
churches  are  there  in  Grandchester,  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  One  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  I  should  say  at  a  guess," 
my  husband  replied. 

"Happy  Grandchester!  but  oh  me,  unhappy!"  I  sighed. 
"  How,  James,  shall  I  ever  live  up  to  the  mark  of  such  a  pattern 
society  as  this  must  be  ?  " 
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"  The  nearer  the  church/*  begaii  James  darkly,  "  the  nearer 
the  ....     " 

"  Ah,  James,"  I  caught  him  up,  "  you  say  that  to  encourage 
me.  I  know  better.  However,"  I  added,  to  encourage  myself, 
"  if  they  practise  what  they  preach,  they  should  be  no  respecters 
of  persons,  nor  mind  high  things,  but  put  charity  first,  and  readily 
condescend  to  those  of  low  estate." 

James's  countenance  was  dubious  and  queer ;  but  cheerful  by 
temperament  I  clung  to  these  reflections  as  our  fly  bumped  along 
the  High  Street,  a  streetful  of  curious  antiquities,  of  which,  that 
afternoon,  I  saw  none.     Plenty  of  shops,  and  ladies  shopping. 

**  James !  "  as  a  carriage  drove  past  with  an  air  of  quiet  distinc- 
tion about  it  and  its  occupant  that  I  marked  at  once.  '^  That 
must  be  Lady  Hazlemere,  surely." 

He  laughed.     "  Oh,  no.     Plain  Mrs.  Bland,  of  Chrome  Hall." 

**  Plain  Mrs.  Bland  is  pretty,"  I  remarked.  "  Do  you  know 
her?" 

"  I  did,"  said  James.  "  She  wanted  to  book  me  for  one  of  her 
eight  daughters.  A  dead  failure,  Lilla.  That's  why  she  gives  me 
the  cold  shoulder  now." 

I  looked  at  him  tenderly,  gratefully,  but  not  to  be  taken  in. 
If  she  cut  him,  it  would  be  because  of  me.  Had  we  not  known  it 
beforehand?  James,  by  this  audacious  marriage,  had  parted 
himself  from  cultured  and  refined  society  to  which  by  birth  he 
belonged. 

"  Until  they  come  round,  James,"  I  asked  wistfully,  "  do  you 
thing  you  can  subsist  on  Love  in  a  cottage  ?  " 

"Love  in  lodgings  in  a  two-pair  back,  you  mean,"  he  said 
chuckling. 

"  Front,  James ;  you  said  they  were  front,"  I  eagerly  reminded 
him. 

Front  they  were,  and  no  mistake.  At  a  projecting  corner, 
where  five  cross  streets  meet  and  you  nearly  get  run  over,  where 
the  shops  end  and  give  place  to  a  row  of  private  residences,  of 
graduated  gentility,  stretching  away  towards  the  country,  were  the 
rooms  he  had  taken.  As  a  vantage  point  nothing  could  be  finer. 
It  was  the  Gibraltar  of  the  High  Street.  From  our  sitting-room 
window  we  could  have  bombarded  the  bank,  the  cattle-market, 
and  the  oflScers'  club.  From  the  upper  floor  we  could  see  the 
elms  in  the  Cathedral  Close  in  one  direction,  and  in  the  opposite, 
what  I  liked  better,  the  lime-tops  in  the  Castle  Green. 

*'  Here  you  can  watch  everything  that  goes  on  in  Grandchester," 
James  remarked.  "  It's  not  much.  The  first  spare  day  I'll  take 
you  for  a  drive  and  show  you  the  lions,  or,  at  least,  where  the 
lions'  dens  are." 

But  it  was  many  days  before  I  had  a  spare  moment  in  which  to 
distress  myself  as  to  what  Grandchester  would  think  of  me, 
supposing  it  gave  me  a  thought.     I  had  to  win  over  Miss  Buck, 
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our  landlady,  who,  all  smiles  to  James,  beheld  in  me  her  natural 
enemy;  to  educate  Gladys,  the  maid-of-all-work,  and,  alas, 
mistress  of  none;  to  study,  scientifically,  the  tradespeople  of 
Grandchester,  and  the  art  of  getting  as  little  cheated  as  you  can 
without  falling  down  to  their  own  haggling,  fleecing  leveL 
Church-going  hadn't  done  them  much  good,  I  told  James,  who 
seemed  less  surprised  to  hear  it  than  I  was.  The  baker  was  piety 
in  person,  but  his  bread  was  full  of  alum  and  plaster  of  Paris. 
The  grocer  was  renowned  for  his  liberal  charities — ^he  must  have 
cleared  the  money  out  of  what  he  saved  by  adulterating  the  sugar 
and  tea,  and  his  coffee-beans  were  certainly  mixed.  But  then  he 
was  a  Dissenter,  and  went  to  chapel.  I  accounted  for  his  mis- 
doings thus,  but  James  swore  that  Shoddy,  the  hosier,  a^staunch 
Churchman,  was  the  worst  of  the  lot.  I  stood  up  as  long  as  I 
could  for  this  bulwark  of  the  Establishment,  but  the  leather  of  his 
most  expensive  gloves  tore  like  tissue  paper,  and  in  the  end  I  had 
to  give  him  up.  Take  one  consideration  with  another,  a  house- 
wife's lot  in  Grandchester  is  not  an  easy  one. 

James,  meantime,  was  more  than  fully  occupied  at  the  barracks. 
An  oflScer,  and  hard  worked  ?  Such  was  certainly  the  fact. 
Besides  his  own  duties,  he  seemed  perpetually  acting  as  deputy 
for  some  one  else,  and  studied  for  future  examinations  in  the 
evenings.  At  last  he  found  a  leisure  afternoon  on  which  to  take 
me  for  that  promised  drive.  Captain  Wellaway,  a  friend,  had 
lent  him  his  nice-looking  trap  and  horses.  As  I  came  out  I  ran 
round  to  pat  the  creatures'  heads,  and  stood  looking  at  them 
approvingly,  James  looking  approvingly  at  me. 

"  Get  in,"  he  said  nervously,  all  of  a  sudden.  "  There's  Mrs. 
Wycherley  watching  us  round  the  corner." 

I  got  in.  Accomplished  I  was  not,  but  I  could  get  into  a  dog- 
cart with  Mrs.  Wycherley,  or  any  lady  in  Grandchester.  Hitherto 
I  had  scarcely  shown  myself  out  of  doors,  going  round  to  the 
shops  in  the  early  mornings,  otherwise  too  busy  at  home.  To-day 
we  drove  deliberately  down  the  High  Street,  which  was  full  of 
people  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  Charging  the  enemy,  and  no 
mistake.  James  was  only  cut  six  times.  "  You  get  used  to  it,** 
he  remarked.     "  Shall  come  to  like  it  by-and-by." 

But  I  was  grave,  and  only  breathed  freely  again  when  we  were 
safe  out  in  the  lanes. 

"  They're  an  awfully  proud  lot,  these  Chalkshire  people,"  said 
James,  smacking  his  whip  viciously.  I  was  feeling  very  small, 
and  responded  with  a  sigh  : 

"  Ah,  shouldn't  I  be  proud  too,  if,  like  these  people,  I  came  of 
a  long  line  of  ancestors,  noble  and  famous,  and  lived  to  sustain 
the  honour  of  their  wealth,  power,  and  repute.  James,  what  are 
you  laughing  at  ?" 

"I  was  wondering  how  many  of  these  good  folks  came  up  to 
your  description,  that's  all." 
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**  Oh,  well,  there  are  always  some  black  sheep  in  every  flock,"  I 
granted  magnanimously.  "  James,  I've  always  forgotten  to  ask 
you,  to  whom  does  that  large  tumble-down  old  house  with  the 
woods  behind  belong  ?  " 

"  Moldstone  Park.  Belonged  to  Tom  Moldstone,  last  survivor 
of  an  old  Chalkshire  family.  Monuments  to  them  all  over  the 
cathedral.  Mad  Moldstone  they  call  him.  Poor  devil!  Got 
himself  head  over  ears  in  crazy  speculations.  Last  week  he  was 
sold  up,  and  the  place  has  been  bought  for  an  orphan  asylum.'* 

"Sold  up!"  I  repeated,  compassionate,  but  faintly  shocked. 
"  Dear,  what  a  pity  ! " 

Just  then  an  insignificant-looking  youth,  in  close-fitting,  ostler- 
like garments,  rode  by,  and  he  and  James  exchanged  signs  of 
recognition. 

«  Who's  that  little  monkey  ?  "  I  asked  innocently. 

"Monkey!"  James  chuckled.  "Another  bad  shot,  Lilla. 
That's  Ned  Newaker,  son  of  Lady  Newaker,  of  Kingscourt,  biggest 
place  about,  and  the  oldest.  Dates  from  Edward  I.  Best 
shooting  I  know." 

"  I  teg  his  pardon,"  I  apologized  humbly.  "  Pity  he  doesn't 
look  his  aristocratic  origin  a  little  better." 

"  Origin !  Good  Lord  !  His  father  swept  out  a  pawnbroker's 
shop,  saved  a  bit,  speculated  in  building,  made  a  pot  of  money, 
cave  some  away,  and  got  knighted.  His  widow  took  Kingscourt 
for  this  boy,  who'll  have  £80,000  a  year." 

**I  see.  So  of  course  he  associates  with  none  but  the  great 
people  here." 

**  They  say  he  prefers  boozing  in  the  servants'  hall." 

"  Servants'  hall  I    Well  then,  anyhow  he's  not  proud,  I  take  it." 

"  I  wouldn't,"  said  James  quaintly.  "  You  don't  understand 
these  things,  Lilla.  Well-bom  they  aren't,  but  when  you've 
got  all  that  money.  .  .  .  People  here  are  glad  enough  to  know 
the  Newakers  on  any  terms,  so  they  needn't  take  the  trouble  to 
be  civil,  and  they  don't." 

"  Are  all  your  great  people  here  only  mere  parvenus^  James  ?  " 
I  asked.  "Where  are  your  county  grandees — ^your  good  old 
nobiKty?" 

"  Well,  there's  young  Lord  St.  Osyth,  of  Swifts'  Castle.  You 
know  his  origin." 

Yes,  I  knew.     Illustrious,  but  irregular.    James  pursued : 

"  And  old  Lord  Hazlemere,  of  Archers'  Court,  own  uncle  to  your 
Mr.  Pemberton.  Another  queer  fish.  Doesn't  trouble  Archers' 
Court  much;  there's  no  racing  hereabouts.  His  first  wife  was 
Polly  Parrott,  the  opera-singer,  a  great  favourite  in  her  time.'* 

"  Was  she  received  in  society  here,  I  wonder  ?  "  I  asked  with 
real  curiosity. 

**  Grandchester  would  have  received  her  with  open  arms,"  he 
said,  "  had  she  lived  to  come  to  the  title.    But  you  don't  suppose 
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the  Ilazlemeres,  when  they  are  down,  visit  any  one  here  but  the 
Newakers  and  one  or  two  more." 

I  rubbed  my  eyes ;  I  was  getting  mixed. 

"  Now  we  come  to  station  and  respectability  combined,"  said 
James,  pointing  with  his  whip  to  a  picturesque  grey  house  on  a 
height  amid  park  land.  ^^  That's  Chrome  Hall.  Mr.  Bland, 
parson  and  squire  of  Chrome.  He  and  his  wife  lead  the  fashion 
here.  Lots  of  daughters  to  marry  off;  pleasant  place — pleasant 
people ;  quite  the  top  of  our  little  tree." 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bland,"  I  repeated.  "  An  old  county  family 
like  yours,  I  suppose  ?  " 

^'  Hum !  His  late  father,  the  bishop,  was  the  son  of  a  Bristol 
hosier,  everybody  knows." 

"Come,  only  a  tradesman,"  said  I,  brightening;  "that's  not  so 
very  aristocratic." 

"  Aristocratic,  indeed !  "  said  James  loftily.  "  The  bishop's 
widow's  still  living,  in  the  house  on  the  opposite  hill.  She  was  a 
governess," 

"  Governess,"  I  said  delighted.     "  And  they  visit  her  ?  " 

"  If  she  gives  them  the  chance,"  said  James.  "  But  no  airs  like 
her  airs,  Lilla — in  Grandchester  we  call  her  *  The  Dowager.'  Over 
there  you  see  the  trees  of  Sir  Miles  Husk's  park — quite  the  oldest 
representative  of  our  county  families." 

**  Does  he  live  there  ?     Are  they  nice  people  ?  "  I  asked. 

James  growled,  and  continued — "  The  deuce  knows  where  his 
money  went,  but  the  old  sinner's  as  poor  as  a  rat  now,  lives  over 
at  Sandy  Point  with  his  four  elderly  daughters,  whom  he  keeps  like 
a  jailer.     His  poor  son  ran  away  with  the  cook  and  married  her." 

"  James,"  said  I  thoughtfully,  "  do  you  know  they  seem  to  me 
a  very  odd  lot,  your  best  families,  very  mixed.  Bad's  the  best, 
from  your  own  account." 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing,"  said  James  carelessly,  "  Further  on  is 
Lord  St.  Osyth's — as  nice  a  young  fellow  as  ever  rode  to  hunt, 
drinking  himself  to  death  as  fast  as  he  can.  His  cousin,  Hazle- 
mere's  son,  had  the  start  of  him,  and  has  done  it  already.  Then 
there's  Sir  Charles  Downhill,  whose  ancestors  were  lords  of  the 
soil  here  when  St.  Osyth  and  Hazlemere's  fathers  were  tilling  it. 
People  don't  visit  hiTn.  He  did  for  himself  long  ago,  with  debt 
and  drink  and  strange  company.     Then  there's 

"  James,  James,"  I  cried,  stopping  my  ears,  "  I'll  hear  no  more, 
I  vow.  That's  enough  for  one  day."  He  laughed  till  he  could 
scarcely  hold  the  reins.  "  You  don't  suppose  they're  worse  than 
other  sets." 

"  I  don't,"  said  I.  "  But  if  they're  no  better,  why,  I  ask  you, 
are  they  so  proud  ?  " 

"  You  may  say  so ! "  said  he.     "  I've  often  asked  myself." 

It  was  nice  to  be  able  to  prove  how  absurd  it  was,  but  so  far  as 
we  were  concerned  it  came  to  precisely  the  same  thing  in  the 
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end.  It  might  be  unreasonable  in  the  near  connections  of  Polly 
Parrott,  of  Drory  Lane  Theatre,  of  the  hosier,  the  pawnbroker,  and 
the  cook  to  excommunicate  James,  because  he  had  married  a  girl 
of  no  station;  but  what  mattered  to  us  was  the  fact,  not  the 
reasons,  good  or  bad. 

More  serious,  however,  than  the  avoidance  shown  us  by  people 
in  general  were  the  advances  made  us  by  certain  people  in  par- 
ticular which  must  somehow  be  parried.  There  was  Mrs. 
Titteridge,  a  grass  widow,  who  painted,  and  smoked  cigarettes 
with  the  oflScers,  and  who  had  been  "  dropped,"  not  quite  on  that 
account,  but  since  it  had  transpired  that  there  was  another  side  to 
the  tale  of  her  matrimonial  wrongs,  which  she  was  so  ready  to 
pour  into  the  first  stranger's  ear,  and  wherewith  Grrandchester  had 
been  taken  in  at  first.  There  was  Mrs.  Major  Dashett,  poor 
thing,  who  certainly  drank,  and  Captain  and  Mrs.  Towsell, 
whose  vulgarity  was  past  all  belief.  All  these  I  found  quite 
superior  to  prejudice,  and  ready  to  rush  straight  into  my  arms, 
but  James  was  peremptory  on  this  point.  ''  I  can't  have  you  asso- 
ciate with  these  people.  If  only  on  account  of  Mrs.  Dashett  and 
Mrs.  Towsell  I  wouldn't  have  rooms  in  barracks.  The  people  I 
want  you  to  know  would  never  come  near  us  if  they  could  help  it, 
and  the  wrong  ones  would  be  popping  in  and  out  all  day  like 
rabbits  in  a  warren." 

James's  personal  friends  among  the  unmarried  officers  were  as 
nice  and  kind  as  could  be,  and  came  often  to  spend  the  evenings 
with  us — ^Major  Bubicund,  Captain  Wellaway  and  Charlie  May- 
fly, neither  wits  nor  paragons,  granted,  but  perfectly  friendly,  and 
appearing  to  like  my  society.  A  pleasure,  and  such  a  relief — Mr. 
Mayfly  innocently  let  out  once — to  have  a  lady  friend  you  can't 
by  possibility  be  supposed  to  want  to  marry.  The  young  gentle- 
man had  expectations.  Like  your  self-conceit,  I  told  him ;  for 
really  the  way  in  which  you  men  take  for  granted  every  girl  would 
like  to  marry  you !  And  yet  I  couldn't  doubt  that  mauy  of  these 
girls  would  have  liked  to  have  married  my  James. 

Major  Rubicund,  fat,  florid  and  fifty,  nearly,  and  supposed  to 
have  had  a  jolly  half  century  of  it,  yet  cared  to  make  himself  at 
home  with  us.  Finally  Captain  Wellaway,  who,  with  six  thousand 
a  year  and  attractive,  had  succeeded,  at  thirty,  in  stamping  him- 
self as  "  not  a  marrying  man  "  (worth  more  to  him,  he  declared^ 
than  a  decoration),  came  oftener  than  any  of  the  others. 

For  female  society  I  was  thrown  back  on  Gladys,  who  was 
developing  slowly,  under  my  incessant  superintendence.  James's 
former  Grandchester  acquaintance  would  not  know  me.  The 
married  officers  held  aloof,  because  of  their  wives.  A  man  must 
take  the  consequences  if  he  marries  a  ballet  girl,  as  the  story  went 
that  I  was.  So  far  as  the  ladies — ^here  the  governing  classes — 
were  concerned,  I  was  as  completely  ignored  as  though  I  had  been 
invisible. 
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One  morning  I  was  busy  with  the  sewing  machine,  when, 
towards  12.30 — half-an-hour  earlier  than  usual — in  marched 
James  from  the  biurracks,  with  a  look  I  thought  I  understood  too 
well.     Up  I  stood,  startled. 

"  James,  don't  tell  me,  you've  asked  somebody  to  lunch  ?  " 

"  How  did  you  know  that  ?  "  he  inquired,  taken  aback. 

**  I  know,'*  said  I, "  because  there's  only  the  cold  mutton.  Why 
does  it  always  happen  on  the  cold-mutton  days  ? "  Yesterday 
there  would  have  been  an  excellent  beef-steak.  Provoking,  to  a 
saint ! 

"  I  told  him,"  said  James,  ^*  and  he  swore  it  was  his  favourite 
dish!" 

"You  may  as  well  tell  me  who  it  is,"  said  I  resignedly. 
"  Captain  Wellaway,  I  suppose  " — he  was  the  grandest,  and  the 
greatest  epicure  among  our  acquaintance. 

"  No— guess." 

"Couldn't." 

"Francis  Giflford — come  down  to  stay  with  the  Ferrerses. 
Lilla,  how  grave  you  look." 

"  It's  not  that,  James,"  said  I  laughing.  "  Still,  Francis  Giflford 
is  not  the  sort  of  person  one  cares  to  treat  to  cold  mutton.  If 
it  had  been  Major  Rubicund,  now,  I  shouldn't  have  minded." 

Why  one  should  mind  I  cannot  tell,  but  there  are  people  like 
that — men  and  women.  All  through  life  they  go,  getting  the 
white  of  the  chicken  pressed  upon  their  acceptance.  Small 
wonder  if  they  come  to  look  on  it  as  their  due. 

"  Send  round  to  the  confectioner's  for  what's  wanted,"  said 
James,  "  or  if  you're  busy  FU  call  in  there  myself." 

"No,  no,  I'll  go,"  I  said  with  alacrity.  Doth  not  the  High 
Street  tradesman  depend  for  his  best  profits  on  the  ignorance  and 
amiability  of  the  male  sex  ?  That  confectioner  would  prove  that 
James  had  warranted  her  in  despatching  all  the  contents  of  her 
shop,  and  getting  rid  of  her  skinniest  fowls  and  stalest  cakes  at  a 
premium. 

Your  household  fairy  extemporizes  a  repast  at  a  moment's 
notice,  without  expense.  It's  a  legend.  I  own  I  don't  know  how 
she  does  it.  The  boiler  was  being  cleaned  ;  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  the  confectioner's.  But  careful  and  troubled  though  I  had 
been  about  the  lunch  beforehand,  I  forgot  these  sordid  misgivings 
when  once  it  was  begun.  Our  guest  made  himself  so  entertaining 
that  James  and  I  agreed  afterwards  we  should  not  have  known 
whether  we  were  eating  cold  mutton  or  ortolans.  We  enjoyed 
whatever  it  was.  Giflford  told  stories  of  the  American  tour.  I 
think  he  had  spent  the  voyage  back  in  inventing  them.  How 
Annie  Torrens  had  been  "  interviewed  "  in  New  York  by  her  own 
husbandj  without  recognizing  him.  How  Tomkins,  in  the  guise 
of  a  reporter,  had  been  treated  to  the  tale  of  her  matrimonial 
wrongSi  till  he  threw  ofif  his  incognito^  and  there  was  a  scene. 
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How,  it  having  transpired  that  Tomkins  the  Unlucky  had  just 
enriched  himself  by  a  fortunate  speculation,  it  ended  in  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  Annie  was  talking  of  a  farewell  tour  previous  to 
retiring  from  the  stage.  How  Miss  Hope  had  performed  to  a  tribe 
of  Indians  in  a  bam,  and  vowed  she  had  never  had  an  audience  so 
thoroughly  to  her  liking.  How  Edwin  Davenant  had  gone  hunt- 
ing American  heiresses  and  been  all  but  captured  by  an  English 
adventuress.  As  for  Beattie  Graves,  have  not  his  experiences, 
amazing  exceedingly,  been  since  given  forth  to  a  wondering  world, 
in  print  ? 

The  clock  striking,  tardily  reminded  James  he  must  post  oflF  to 
the  barracks  forthwith.  There  was  no  occasion  for  Mr.  GiflFord  to 
hurry — ^he  never  did.  If  he  had  been  carrying  a  reprieve  behind 
time  I  don't  think  he  could  have  brought  himself  to  it.  He 
stayed  talking,  and  in  answer  to  his  questions  about  Grandchester 
and  ourselves  I  candidly  told  him  of  the  social  "  no  thoroughfare" 
that  met  us  on  every  side  and  how  it  distressed  me  on  James's 
account,  although  he  bore  it  so  beautifully.  When  I  praised  my 
husband's  cheerful  patience,  Mr.  Giflford  only  laughed.  It  was  I, 
he  seemed  to  think,  who  must  find  the  position  so  trying.  Now  I 
really  hadn't  suffered  from  it  at  all,  as  I  told  him.  "  You  see,"  I 
added,  "I  have  never  had  the  chance  of  acquiring  a  taste  for 
general  society.  On  the  stage  I  was  too  hard-worked,  and  at  Dene 
Abbey  I  saw  nobody." 

I  had  made  the  allusion  involuntarily.  Not  but  what  his  presence 
necessarily  called  up  certain  strange  memories — nay,  the  idea  that 
his  purpose  in  staying  on  must  be  to  draw  from  me  some  mention 
of  Lady  Mabel  was  strong  in  my  mind.  Yet,  glancing  up,  I  was 
made  aware  I  was  mistaken.  Dene  Abbey  was  not  in  his  thoughts 
just  then.  But  he  betrayed  no  sign  of  resenting  the  reminder. 
After  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  said : 

"  I  understand  you  stayed  there  some  time." 

"  I  stayed  till  the  establishment  was  broken  up,"  I  told  him. 
**The  Duchess  was  exceedingly  kind  to  me.  Lady  Mabel  also." 

"  I  knew  Lady  Mabel  first,"  he  said  by-and-by,  "  when  she  was 
a  child  of  seventeen." 

"  She  told  me,"  I  answered,  "  the  story  of  her  life,  Mr.  Giflford." 

"How  was  she,"  he  asked,  after  a  pause,  "when  she  left 
England?" 

"  I  thought,"  said  I,  "  that  she  was  a  little  less  unhappy ;  I 
could  not  be  sure.  But  that  she  has  become  so  since/'  I  added, 
**  I  am  quite  sure." 

"  You  are  probably  right,"  he  said  definitely,  incisively,  dis- 
tantly.    "  I  am  glad  it  is  so." 

Glad — ^yes — that  it  was  not  in  vain  that  she  had  stopped  short 
of  the  utter  shipwreck  of  her  life,  to  the  verge  of  which  she  had 
been  led  by  his  instigation.  Yet  she  had  not  escaped  his  secret 
contempt  by  her  retractation.     Clearly  she  was  not  a  woman  to 
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lay  down  ev6rything  for  a  man,  and  be  happy  after  all,  dying  at 
his  feet,  regarding  her  destiny  as  accomplished.  She — fate,  at  all 
events — having  willed  otherwise,  his  look,  his  tone  implied  a  desire 
to  banish  that  passage  to  a  remote  past,  and  view  it  almost  as  a 
previous  stage  of  existence. 

He  stayed  talking  of  other  things  till  James  came  in ;  then  left 
me  half-puzzled,  half-pleased,  and  inclining  myself  to  view  that 
past  less  severely  perhaps  than  I  should.  No  doubt  he  had  been 
seriously  impressed  by  Lady  Mabel's  unhappy  position,  perhaps 
misled  by  her  impressionability.  Nothing  of  course  could  be  more 
selfish  and  wrong  than  to  take  advantage  of  these  under  false 
colours  of  generosity  and  friendship.  But  when,  since  the  world 
began,  has  it  been  otherwise  ?  Men  unselfish,  constant,  and  strictly 
conscientious  ?  Why,  if  they  were,  the  whole  structure  of  society 
would  be  overturned  and  have  to  be  built  up  again  on  totally  fresh 
foundations,  whether  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse  ask  not  me,  but 
some  one  competent  to  determine.  So  thought  I,  whilst  pre- 
paring to  go  out  with  James,  when  the  latter  began  with  mystery : 

"I've  something  to  tell  you,  Lilla." 

"  Say  on,"  said  I,  arranging  my  bonnet. 

"  Mrs.  Ferrers " — at  the  name  of  the  commandant's  wife,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Ferrers,  Mrs.  Ferrers  the  handsome,  the  haughty,  the 
exclusive,  I  stopped  short — "  has  been  asking  about  you." 

"About  me?" 

"Whether  you  would  recite  at  the  Penny  Beading  for  the 
soldiers  and  their  wives  to-morrow  night.  The  chaplain  and  Mrs. 
Ferrers  get  it  up.  Seems  that  Gilford's  been  talking  about  you. 
Anyhow  that's  what  she  tried  to  find  out." 

"And  what  did  you  say,  James?"  I  asked,  disguising  my  fears 
lest  he  should  have  been  over  obliging,  or  perhaps  too  proud  and 
huflFy. 

"  I  said  I  had  no  objection  to  her  asking  you." 

"  What  a  thing  it  is  to  have  Discretion  for  a  husband,"  said  I 
approvingly,  and  James  tried  not  to  look  conceited.  "Well, 
perhaps  she'll  think  better  of  it,"  I  added,  and  we  went  oflf  for  our 
walk. 

But  on  our  return  we  found  Mrs.  Ferrers's  card  nnd  ever  such  a 
note.  "  When  these  great  people  want  something  of  you.  Lord, 
how  civil  they  can  be ! "  It  was  not  I  who  said  that,  it  was  James 
who  said  it  for  me.  "  *  A  little  entertainment  for  the  men  and 
their  wives,' "  I  read  out,  and  stopped  there  to  ask  : 

"Why  do  they  always  call  the  soldiers  *men'  in  distinction 
from  the  officers  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  we  are  not  men  yet,  only  monkeys,"  said  James, 
whose  recent  studies  included  Darwin. 

"  The  men  and  their  wives."  Would  I  be  so  very  kind  as  to 
etcetera,  etcetera.  "Shall  I  be  so  very  kind  as  to  etcetera, 
eteetera  ?  "  I  asked  of  James. 
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**  I  wish  you  to  do  as  you  like,"  answered  that  man  of  men. 
And  he  meant  it  too,  which  is  quite  another  thing. 

"  Then  I  think,  James,  I'll  not  begin  by  giving  myself  airs." 

"  Right  you  are,"  he  responded.  So  I  wrote  back  to  say  how 
happy  1  should  be  to  etcetera,  etcetera,  and  was  put  down  to  recite 
"  Lucy  Gray."  Mr.  Giflford  had  proinised  to  read  The  Trial,  from 
"  Pickwick,"  and  James  to  perform  upon  several  instruments.  The 
entertainment,  which  was  mostly  not  above  the  level  of  a  music- 
hall,  was  largely  patronized  by  the  gentry  about,  whose  tastes  it 
hit  to  a  nicety.  Tamburlane  the  Grandiloquent  goes  down  best  in 
a  booth.  For  "Come  to  your  Martha"  and  the  " Chickeleery^ 
Cove  "  what  circle  in  the  land  can  be  too  high  ?  It  was  my  first 
appearance  in  Grandchester  society,  and  so  flustered  me  that  t 
declare  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  nervous  before. 

"  What  shall  I  wear  ?  ^  I  asked  of  my  husband. 

**  White,"  he  said.     "  Nothing  looks  so  well  on  a  platform." 

He  was  right,  as  usual.  There  was  no  time  to  order  a  new 
dress — a,  frantic  piece  of  extravagance  fortunately  thus  put  out  of 
the  question. 

"What  an  age  you  are  dressing  to-night,"  said  James,  at  a 
quarter  to  eight  on  the  evening;  and  I  couldn't  deny  it — I,  who- 
at  the  theatre  had  learnt  to  change  from  anything  into  anything 
in  ten  minutes.    But  to-night  the  threads  broke,  and  the  hairpins 
worked  their  way  out. 

"Shall  I  do?  "  I  asked  as  I  came  forth. 

"Pretty  fair,"  said  James  like  a  judge,  clasping  Lady  Mabel's^ 
pearl  ornament  round  my  neck.  "  There,  come  on,  we  shall  be^ 
late." 

He  was  nervous,  I  saw,  which  made  me  a  thousand  times  more- 
so.  A  phalanx  of  oflBcers  received  us.  James's  friends,  ever 
staunch,  formed  a  guard  of  honour  round  his  wife.  Had  I  been 
Mrs.  Bland,  of  Chrome  Hall,  or  "  the  Dowager  "  herself,  I  could 
not  have  been  better  attended.  The  perfection  of  shirt  collars 
compassed  me  on  all  sides ;  the  neatest  trimmed  heads,  the  most 
faultlessly-cut  clothes,  and  a  promising  nursery  garden  of  mous- 
tachios  formed  my  escort  to  my  place  in  the  front  row,  between 
James  and  Francis  Gifford. 

"  God  has  made  men  easily  amused,"  whispered  the  latter  to 
me  presently,  as  the  amateur  Christies  of  the  garrison  proceeded 
to  convulse  the  audience  by  some  dismal  attempts  at  jocularity 
in  nigger  melodies.  A  comic  song,  "  The  Lodging  House  Cat," 
was  sentimentally  sung  by  the  chaplain ;  the  sentimental  ditty, 
"Bendameer's  Stream,"  well  shouted,  as  behoves  the  British 
dragoon,  by  Captain  Startup.  Then  Captain  Startup's  wife 
brought  down  the  house  with  "  Baby's  Lullaby."  Her  strong 
contralto  rang  through  the  gymnasium  powerfully  enough  to 
waken  all  the  babies  in  Grandchester.  Mr.  Gifford  read  his 
Dickens  so  cleverly  that  those  present  who  had  heard  Dickens 
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himself  declared  the  present  reader  superior.  Then  came  my 
turn,  and  I  trembled — who  had  been  a  year  on  the  stage — 
trembled  like  a  young  lady  about  to  uplift  her  singing  voice  for 
the  first  time  at  a  party. 

The  soldiers,  among  whom  James  was  extremely  popular, 
gave  me  a  muscular  reception  that  would  have  put  heart  into  a 
hare,  and  I  set  oif,  only  distracted  by  the  audible  remarks 
dropped  from  time  to  time  by  the  ladies  in  front,  as  though  the 
gap  between  stalls  and  platform  were  real,  and  not  theoretical. 

"  So  simple  and  natural,"  observes  Mrs.  Bland  to  Mrs.  Ferrers 
distinctly.  "  Except  that  she  walks  and  holds  herself  so  well  you 
would  never  guess  she  had  been  on  the  stage." 

"  Lucy  Gray ''  was  tremendously  applauded — encored.  Of 
course  I  declined.  "  As  well  encore  Ophelia's  mad  scene,"  I 
remarked  to  Mr.  Gifford,  who  assured  me  he  had  known  audiences 
re-demand  it. 

After  the  performance,  as  we  were  preparing  to  take  leave,  Mrs. 
Ferrers  pressed  us  to  join  her  party  and  come  on  to  supper  at  the 
Commandant's  quarters.  Of  course  we  accepted,  and  I  did  it  quite 
naturally  too,  and  just  as  if  I  wasn't  a  bit  elated.  So  instead 
of  going  home  to  a  cheery  chatty  supper  with  our  own  little  set, 
we  were  marched  across  the  barrack-square  to  the  Colonel's  house, 
where  I  had  to  stand  fire  for  another  hour.  I  was  stared  at  pretty 
hard,  but  I  felt  I  was  making  progress  in  private  opinion,  and 
several  of  the  officers  came  up  and  introduced  their  wives.  I 
tried  not  to  disgrace  James,  or  make  the  fact  of  his  mSsalliance  too 
painfully  obtrusive.  But  I  was  beset  by  dilemmas.  If  I  avoided 
the  subject  of  actors  and  acting,  it  was  affectation.  If  I  dwelt 
upon  it,  that  was  theatrical.  If  I  was  silent,  I  was  boorish ;  if 
talkative,  forward.  That  Colonel  Ferrers  was  the  perfection  of 
gallant  courtesy  counted  for  nothing.  He  was  of  those  men  who 
cannot  give  a  penny  to  a  beggar,  of  the  other  sex,  without  the  air 
of  one  receiving  a  favour.  But  his  wife  had  marked  me*  out  for 
her  approval,  freely  and  distinctly.  It  was  Gifford's  doing,  said 
James,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was.  I  had  made  my 
debute  and  it  had  been  successful. 

After  that  our  social  advance  among  the  profession  was  steady. 
Only  Mrs.  Startup,  whose  life-aim  was  to  hold  her  head  even  higher 
than  Mrs.  Ferrers,  and  who  could  hardly  be  expected  to  forego  the 
present  opportunity,  declined  my  acquaintance.  But  the  Grand- 
chest  er  residents  had  not  relaxed  one  inch.  What,  to  them, 
were  the  military,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest  ?  Mere  jetsam 
and  flotsam.  Their  patronage  counted  for  nothing  with  town 
or  country,  who  stoutly  refused  to  know  more  of  us  than  at  first. 
James  said  it  was  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  got  in ;  but  if  so 
our  case  was  indeed  hopeless,  for  the  wedge  stuck  there.  Mrs. 
Wycherley  still  refused  to  sit  next  me  in  church,  and  soundly  rated 
the  verger  for  once  placing  me  in  the  pew  with  her  daughter. 
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Mrs.  Martinette,  the  senior  canon's  wife,  still  reported,  and  may 
have  believed,  that  I  had  danced  at  the  opera.  The  chaplain  of 
the  forces,  from  the  day  of  the  Penny  Beading,  stood  my  friend, 
espoused  my  cause  staunchly  on  all  occasions,  and  contradicted 
false  reports ;  but  he  only  succeeded  in  getting  himself  into  hot 
water.  For  a  single  man  he  may  have  defended  me  with  too 
much  zeal ;  and  Mrs.  Wycherley,  who  had  set  her  heart  on  him 
for  one  of  her  daughters,  was  confirmed  in  her  opinion  of  me  as 
an  artful  minx,  and  denounced  my  champion  as  entangled  in 
Jezebel's  toils. 

From  James's  relations  all  this  long  while  came  no  word.  But 
one  day  my  heart  leapt  up  at  the  sight  of  a  letter  in  the  hand  of 
his  favourite  brother,  Willoughby.  If  one  began  relenting  the 
others  would  follow,  thought  I,  watching  James  anxiously  as  he 
read. 

"  What  does  he  say  ?  "  I  asked  at  last,  eager  and  tremulous. 

"  He  says,"  replied  James,  "  that  he's  run  into  a  comer,  and 
wants  to  know  if  I  can  lend  him  ten  pound." 


(7b  he  continued.) 


A  CASTLE  IN  SPAIN. 


"  In  distant  land,  where  je  can  never  enter, 
A  castle  stands,  the  Monsalyat  its  name ; 
A  radiant  temple  rises  from  its  centre, 

More  glorious  far  than  aught  of  earthly  fame." 

CASTLE-BUILDINGr  will  always  be  a  favourite  relaxation  from 
the  routine  of  our  work-a-day  life.  Nature  evidently  intends 
that  it  should  be  so  when  she  paints  these  pictures  in  the  clouds, 
that  pass  from  day  to  day  in  ever-changing  form  and  beauty 
silently  before  us.  As  we  gaze  upon  some  "  fancy  in  nuhUma " 
Thomson's  famous  castle  comes  to  mind ;  you  remember  his 
description : 

"  A  pleasing  land  of  drowsihcad  it  \rns, 
Of  dreams  that  ware  before  the  half-shut  eye  ; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 
For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky. ' 

It  was  this  land  and  its  castles  that  Spenser  ^'  the  Muse's  page 
of  state,"  had  discovered  long  before : 

"  Whose  double  gates  he  findeth  locked  fast, 
The  one  faire  fram'd  of  burnisht  Yvory, 
The  other  all  with  silver  overcast." 

And  lest  we  were  in  doubt  where  this  fair  land  might  be,  a  still 
earlier  poet  writing  in  the  eleventh  century  has  told  us : 

**  Fur  in  see  bi  west  Spaygne 
Is  a  lond  ihote  Cokaygne." 

Whether  the  rhyme  suggested  the  situation  or  not,  it  is  curious 
to  note  that  even  in  that  remote  age  the  fabled  land  of  luxury  and 
indolence  had  become  associated  with  Spain,  and  that  now  "  a 
castle  in  Spain  "  is  synonymous  with  "  a  castle  in  the  air." 

My  castle,  however,  is  at  once  a  castle  in  the  air,  and  a  veritable 
chateau  d'Eapagne  built  of  stone  and  lime.  Had  I  the  magic 
carpet  of  Arabian  story,  I  should  like  to  transport  you  to  it,  for 
under  the  cloudless  skies  of  Andalusia  its  domes  and  minarets, 
turrets  and  towers  still  point  towards  the  summer  sun.  Looking 
from  its  height  the  eye  can  scarce  distinguish  where  the  walls 
end  and  the  rocky  foundations  begin.     It  is  situated  on  a  spur 
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of  the  Sierra  di  Bonda,  yet  completely  isolated  by  rocky  ravines ; 
and  as  you  ascend  to  where  the  horse-shoe  arches  frown  down  upon 
you  as  they  leap  from  crag  to  crag,  you  are  reminded  of  that 
mysterious  castle  which  was  said  to  be  somewhere  in  Spain  before 
it  was  transplanted  to  the  fabled  dominions  of  Prester-John  in 
Central  Asia — the  castle  of  the  Holy  Grail, 

But  my  castle  is  not  so  inaccessible  as  Monsalvat,  for  there, 
twenty  miles  or  so  down  the  green  vega,  past  vineries  and  olive 
gardens,  stands  Gibraltar,  glorious  to  our  English  eyes,  while  still 
further  south  across  the  silver  streak  of  sunlit  sea  the  horizon  is 
bounded  by  the  legendary  mountains  of  North  Africa,  Many  a 
time  in  Spanish-Arabian  days  has  some  dark-eyed  Sobeiha,  with 
her  arabesque  embroideries  of  scarlet  and  gold,  watched  for  the 
glittering  lances  and  the  golden  crescent  on  its  azure  ground,  as 
the  expected  troup  of  Moorish  horsemen  turned  that  comer  of  the 
defile  and  swept  into  view  before  they  began  the  toilsome  ascent 
that  leads  to  the  castle  gates.  These  days  are  long  since  past, 
but  amid  the  surrounding  silence  they  sometimes  seem  very  near 
as  you  sit  on  this  terrace  thinking  of  the  "  long  glories  "  of  the 
Moors.  These  calm  evenings  in  my  Andalusian  retreat  are  like 
oases  full  of  rich  and  pleasing  memories.  With  relics  of  a  roman- 
tic past  all  around,  it  requires  little  imagination  to  hear  in  the 
tinkle  of  the  bells  in  the  village  beneath,  the  far-off  sound  of 
Moorish  cymbal  or  horn,  or  the  musical  tones  of  the  muezzin's 
cry ;  and  as  you  turn  from  gazing  on  the  Mediterranean  and  re- 
ascend  the  castle  slopes,  the  broken  arches  are  touched  by  a  magic 
hand,  the  colonnades  of  sculptured  pillars  with  their  graceful 
traceries  of  vines,  roses,  and  lilies  support  once  more  the  vaulted 
roof  of  sapphires  glistening  with  moving  stars.  My  chateau  is 
once  more  the  castle  of  the  Grail,  the  legendary  Monsalvat. 

The  story  of  the  Holy  Grail  is  not  Spanish  as  the  legends  of 
Don  Roderick  or  the  Cid  are  Spanish,  but  it  has  somehow  ever- 
lastingly associated  itself  with  my  '*  castle  in  Spain."  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  it  was  there  I  first  read  the  legend  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  this,  apart  from  its  fanciful  resemblance  to 
Monsalvat.  The  authors  of  this  grand  old  twelfth-century  epic 
were  two  French  trouvh^esy  Guyot  and  Chretien  de  Troyes,  and 
two  German  minneaingerSf  Wolfram  of  Eschenbach  and  Albrecht 
of  SchauflFenberg,  yet  it  has  more  to  do  with  Spain  than  is  at  fir&t 
apparent.  The  minnesingers  received  the  myth  from  the  Pro- 
vencal Guyot,  whose  long  residence  in  Toledo  (somewhere  between 
1160  and  1180  a.d.)  made  him  acquainted  with  the  popular 
traditions  and  Oriental  literature  of  the  Spanish-Arabians.  Spain 
became  the  locus  of  the  castle  of  the  Grail,  and  its  guardians 
married  princesses  of  Spain  and  sultanas  of  Granada.  Among 
the  Arabian  rolls  Guyot  may  have  read  of  the  golden  cup  of  the 
Persian  Jamschid  which  contained  the  elixir  of  life ;  and  of  that 
enchanted  castle  built  by  the  Peris  "  in  the  remote  mountains  of 
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Spain,**  whose  gates  were  bolted  with  dragons'  teeth,  and  which  no 
one  could  open : 

"  Till  Destiny  shall  have  consigned  the  key  to  his  adventurous  hand." 

In  the  English  romance  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory  the  Holy  Grail 
is  always  in  the  far  distance,  and  those  of  Arthur's  knights  who 
went  upon  its  quest  but  followed  **  wandering  fires,  lost  in  the 
quagmire,"  The  heroes  of  the  Mort'  Arthur  are  all  save  Sir  Gala- 
had outside  its  pale,  but  in  the  German  legend  we  are  taken 
within  the  gates  of  that  wondrous  castle  where  the  mysterious 
cup  was  concealed.  It  is  Wolfram  of  Eschenberg  who  tells  us  of 
the  "  castle  in  Spain,"  hid  among  inaccessible  mountains  and  dark 
pathless  forests,  of  the  lone  lake  nestling  beneath  its  towers,  and 
reflecting  the  ruby  and  the  crystal  cross,  and  the  golden  eagle 
which  topped  the  topmost  tower  of  that  fair  temple,  built  by 
unseen  hands.  In  his  wondrous  story  we  hear  the  choir  of  angels 
join  with  Templar  knights  and  priests  in  singing  at  its  consecra- 
tion that  hymn  of  hymns,  "  Glory  to  Go<i  on  high,  peace  on 
earth,  goodwill  to  men."  How  often  in  the  old  romances  do  you 
trace  the  monkish  pen.  The  master-minds  that  conceived  our 
grand  mediaeval  cathedrals,  that  sculptured  their  traceries,  and 
painted  the  emblazonries  on  their  windows,  were  at  work  here 
in  depicting  this  castle  of  the  Grail.  It  is  in  true  Gothic  spirit. 
Its  turrets,  its  sapphire  dome,  and  sculptured  pillars  are  but  tran- 
scripts from  the  cathedrals,  which  were  then  rising  up  all  over 
Christendom. 

The  romance  itself  was  worthy  of  its  glorious  setting.  The 
Holy  Grail,  we  are  told,  **was  like  a  cup  of  emerald-coloured 
jasper,  encircled  by  a  stand  of  chased  gold."    It  was : 

"The  cup,  the  cup  itself,  from  which  our  Lord 

Drank  at  the  last  sad  supper  with  His  own. 

This,  from  the  blessed  land  of  Aromat — 

After  the  day  of  darkness,  when  the  dead 
i  Went  wandering  o'er  Moriah — the  good  saint, 

Arimathsean  Joseph,  journeying  brought 
'  To  Glastonbury,  where  the  winter  thorn 

Blossoms  at  Christmas,  mindful  of  our  Lord. 

And  there  awhile  it  bode ;  and  if  a  man 

Could  touch  or  see  it,  he  was  heal'd  at  once 

By  faith,  of  all  his  ills.    But  then  the  times 

Grew  to  such  evil  that  the  holy  cup 

Was  caught  away  to  heaven,  and  disappear*d.*' 

This  is  Tennyson's  beautiful  paraphrase  of  Walter  Mape's  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  story.  Turning  now  to  Wolfram's  version,  we 
find  that  at  last  there  was  born  one  who  by  his  good  and  noble 
deeds  was  worthy  of  becoming  guardian  of  the  Grail.  Sir  Titurel 
was  called  by  a  heavenly  messenger  to  "  set  his  house  in  order," 
and  come  to  holy  Monsalvat.  When  the  temple  was  built  as 
described,  Titurel  became  king  of  the  Grail  and  reigned  for  four 
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hundred  years,  his  life  having  been  miraculouslj-  prolonged  by  the 
strengthening  power  of  the  Grail,  which  was  renewed  every  year 
by  a  dove  from  heaven.  Then  there  came  a  time  when  a  later 
king  of  the  Grail,  Amfortas,  grandson  to  Titurel,  was  not  so  spot- 
less as  Titurel  had  been,  and  as  a  punishment  he  was  troubled 
with  a  painful  lance-wound  which  could  not  be  cured  till  one 
purer  than  he  should  come  to  Monsalvat.  Meanwhile  a  knight^ 
Sir  Percival  by  name,  was  riding  through  all  the  forests  of  Spain, 
searching  for  the  castle  of  the  Grail.  He  was  the  son  of  Herze- 
leide,  the  sister  of  Amfortas,  and  great-grandson  of  the  first  king. 
Sir  Titurel,  who  was  still  alive.  Once  Sir  Percival  came  to  Mon- 
salvat,  where  he  had  been  long  expected  by  the  suflfering  Amfortas, 
but  his  time  had  not  yet  come.  Like  King  Robert  of  Sicily  he 
lacked  humility.  'Twas  that  which  had  nitherto  hindered  his 
quest.  Weary  days  of  wandering  these  were  before  he  again 
stumbled  on  the  rugged  pathway  that  led  up  to  Monsalvat.  At 
last,  when  he  had  sought  the  Holy  Grail  with  a  pure  heart  and 
humble  mind,  he  was  guided  back  to  Monsalvat.  He  had  been 
riding  all  day  through  forest  and  moorland,  and  in  the  evening 
came  upon  a  lonely  mountain  lake.  Looking  up,  he  saw  the 
dim  towers  of  Monsalvat  looming  out  against  the  shadowy 
amphitheatre  of  hills  beyond,  softened  in  the  twilight.  Leading 
his  horse  up  the  steep  ascent,  he  reached  the  courtyard  of  the 
castle,  where  he  was  received  by  retainers,  who  seemed  to  expect 
him,  some  taking  his  horse,  and  others  leading  him  to  the  great 
hall. 

Beneath  the  sapphire  dome  of  the  temple  of  the  Grail  he 
found  as  before  the  four  hundred  Templar  knights  praying  round 
the  altar  for  the  advent  of  the  king,  who  was  to  restore  Amfortas 
and  awake  the  slumbering  virtues  of  the  Grail.  As  Sir  Percival 
entered  the  knights  rose  from  their  knees,  whilst  Amfortas  gazed 
wistfully  at  the  expected  deliverer.  A  squire  then  approached 
the  altar  with  the  bleeding  lance  which  had  wounded  their  king, 
followed  by  the  virgin  queen  of  the  Grail,  Bepause,  and  her 
retinue  of  maidens,  bearing  the  sacred  cup.  After  silent  prayer. 
Sir  Percival  asks  what  the  strange  and  impressive  ceremonial 
means.  This  was  the  long-expected  signal  of  the  deliverance  of 
Amfortas,  and  installation  of  his  successor.  Percival  had  no 
sooner  obeyed  the  Divine  injunction  to  "ask'*  than  the  Grail 
sent  out  its  rosy  radiance  through  the  colonnades : 

"Rose-red  with  1)eatingB  in  it,  as  if  alive 
Till  aU  the  white  walls  .  .  .  were  dyed 
With  rosy  colours  leaping  on  the  wall ;  " 

and  the  voices  of  the  angelic  choir,  hushed  for  centuries  on  Holy 
Monsalvat,  bursts  into  song : 

"Hail  to  thee,  Percival,  king  of  the  Grail! 
Seemingly  lost  for  ever, 
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Now  thou  art  blessed  for  ever, 

Hail  to  thee,  Percival,  king  of  the  Grail !  ** 

"  0  never  liarp  nor  horn 
Nor  aught  we  blow  with  breath,  or  touch  with  hand 
Was  like  that  music  as  it  came  I  '* 

Many  were  the  changes  occasioned  by  the  return  of  Percival  to 
Monsalvat.  The  Grail,  which  in  letters  of  fire  had  proclaimed  his 
kingship,  continued  to  shine  in  all  its  pristine  splendour.  The 
deposed  Amfortas  was  restored  to  health.  The  venerable  Titurel, 
after  crowning  Percival,  like  another  Simeon,  prayed  before  the 
sacred  vessel,  left  the  temple,  and  was  seen  no  more.  Percival's 
queen,  Konduiramour,  who  had  seen  so  little  of  him  during  all  his 
wanderings,  came  to  Monsalvat,  to  share  the  honours  and  the  calm 
of  the  holy  mountain.  For  a  generation  longer  the  sacred  cup 
remained  in  Europe,  and  then  because  of  the  sinful  times  the 
castle  of  Monsalvat  was  transported  through  the  air  in  a  night 
to  Central  Asia,  where  after  Percival's  death  the  brotherhood  of 
Prester-John,  or  John  the  Priest,  perpetuated  the  stately  ritual  of 
the  Grrail.  Thus  it  was  that  Arthur's  knights  searched  in  vain  for 
the  holy  cup.  It  was  henceforth  to  be  shrouded  in  that  gorgeous 
yet  mysterious  region  of  the  definite — the  far  East.  So  ended  the 
dream  of  "  a  castle  in  Spain." 

How  interesting  it  is  in  these  old  romaunts  to  trace  the  feelings 
of  the  times  in  which  they  are  written.  In  those  days  he  who 
was  ambitious  must  climb  the  ladder  of  fame  either  as  a  church- 
man or  a  soldier.  The  crown  and  the  mitre  were  the  semblances 
of  mediaeval  authority,  and  accordingly  it  was  the  aim  of  the 
ecclesiastics  who  penned  or  transcribed  the  romances  to  create  a 
new  order  of  priest-knights,  who  would  be  warriors  strong  and 
courageous,  and  at  the  same  time  pure  as  the  best  of  those  who 
wore  the  orders  of  the  Church.  Such  were  the  men  whom  Walter 
Mapes  gathered  around  Arthur's  court  at  Camelot.  Such  was 
Arthur  himself,  and  what  Henry  the  Second's  chaplain  did  for  the 
Arthur  myth.  Wolfram  of  Bavaria  did  for  the  adopted  court-heroes 
of  Germany.  In  the  romances  can  be  traced  three  stages  of 
development — first  the  facts ;  then  the  story  embellished  by  tradi- 
tion as  it  was  handed  down  from  minstrel  to  minstrel ;  and  lastly, 
its  third  stage,  that  of  being  a  personification  of  the  author's  or 
the  nation's  ideal  of  a  perfect  knighthood  or  society.  It  was  the 
introduction  of  the  legend  of  the  Holy  Grail  which  gradually 
produced  this  last  stage.  The  ideal  knight,  hitherto  with  no 
higher  object  than  the  freeing  of  ladies  from  enchanted  castles  or 
the  slaying  of  dragons,  was,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Grail  myth, 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  newer  and  loftier  conception.  The 
Grail  was  at  first  only  a  symbol  of  salvation,  before  it  became  in 
later  romances  the  actual  cup  used  at  the  Last  Supper  of  our 
Lord  ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  bleeding  lance  .which  figures  in 
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the  Grail  ceremonials  at  Monsalvat  was  originally  a  lance  which 
by  miraculous  power  bled  to  remind  its  owner  of  some  deed  of 
blood  unavenged  till  it  became  idealized  into  the  spear  which 
pierced  the  Saviour's  side. 

But  we  have  wandered  far  from  my  castle  in  Spain,  and  as  the 
legendary  train  of  Templar  knights  sink  with  the  sun  behind  the 
sierra,  it  seems  as  if  the  gates  of  Paradise  had  rolled  back  upon 
their  "  living  hinges,"  for  the  Grail  music  ceases,  the  rosy  light 
from  the  sacred  cup  fades  away,  Percival  and  his  brotherhood 
vanish,  and  an  involuntary  shudder  reminds  me  that  the  night  is 
cold,  and  that  I  am  alone  amidst  the  ghostly  ruins  of  the  old 
Moorish  fortress.  Half  an  hour's  walk  will  bring  me  to  the  village, 
but  I  am  unwilling  to  leave  this  happy  hunting-ground  of  thought, 
even  when  aware  of  the  trouble  it  will  cost  me  to  scramble  down 
that  rock-bestrewn  pathway  which  serves  as  a  road.  As  long  as 
the  daylight  lingers  upon  the  mountain  tops  this  spot  is  enchant- 
ing. In  the  east  I  can  see  the  Mediterranean  like  a  silver  shadow, 
die  away  into  the  far  horizon,  to  wash  the  shores  where  other 
**  castles  in  Spain,"  the  ruined  palaces  of  Semiramis,  Zenobia, 
and  Cleopatra,  lie  in  broken  heaps  among  their  tomb-like  mounds 
of  sand ;  whilst  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Carthage  there  comes 
a  wail  as  if  Dido  were  still  waving  her  willow,  this  time  over 
Spain ;  and  away  still  further  to  the  south  : 

**  LoTe's  planet  rises  yonder  silent  over  Africa." 

ARTHUR  GRAmr. 


THE  GEEAT  MYSTERY: 

A  GREEK   AND   CHRISTIAN   CHORUS. 


Part  I. 

CHORUS  OF  GREEK  MAIDENS. 

What  i8  Death  ? 
Whispered  all  in  accents  low, 
When  the  days  have  lost  their  glow, 

And  the  hours  like  flowers  uprooted^ 

Now  no  longer  rosy-footed, 
Big  with  heavy  burdens  grow. 

This  is  Death. 

What  is  Death  ? 
Muttered  in  unwilling  ears, 
With  a  trembling  as  of  tears. 

By  the  passing  of  the  story 

Of  this  gladsome  summer  glory, 
By  the  coming  in  of  fears. 

This  is  Death. 

What  is  Death  ? 
Murmured  on  the  busy  mart. 
By  a  sickening  of  the  heart, 

In  a  rising  up  of  terrors, 

As  the  ghost  of  all  our  errors, 
When  the  actor  drops  his  part. 

This  is  Death. 

What  is  Death  ? 
When  the  river  on  its  course. 
Feels  a  sinking  at  the  source, 

Dimly  desperately  boded 

By  the  hopeless  spirit,  goaded 
With  the  gadfly  *  of  remorse. 

This  is  Death. 

^OlarprjXaro^, 
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What  is  Death? 
Ask  it  of  the  gods,  whose  spells 
Once  made  splendid  woods  and  wells, 

Now  departing  with  a  weeping 

From  the  shrines  they  had  in  keeping. 
From  the  shadowed  rocks  and  dells. 

This  is  Death. 


What  is  Death  ? 
Darkness  to  be  felt,  that  drapes 
All  the  bright  and  beauteous  shapes, 

Wrought  by  fancy  or  by  Nature, 

Baised  by  Art  to  nobler  stature. 
Darkness  from  which  none  escapes, 

This  is  Death. 


What  is  Death  ? 
See  it,  when  the  light  is  brief, 
In  the  yellow  falling  leaf, 

In  the  misting  of  the  mountains. 

In  the  poisoning  of  the  fountains. 
And  the  shadow  on  the  sheaf. 

This  is  Death. 


What  is  Death  ? 
Taste  it,  in  the  troubled  hour 
Of  the  sweetness  rendered  sour. 

By  the  touch  of  frosty  fingers 

Laid  upon  the  charm  that  lingers. 
Loath  to  leave  the  Dryad's  bower. 

This  is  Death. 


What  is  Death  ? 
Feel  it  in  the  drawing  near 
Of  a  presence  dark  and  drear. 

Over  every  bud  and  blossom. 
Into  even  the  throbbing  bosom, 
Piercing  like  a  foeman's  spear. 
This  is  Death. 


What  is  Death  ? 
Hear  it,  in  the  broken  strain. 
Like  the  sough  of  autumn  rain ; 
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In  the  wailing  voice  of  sorrow, 
Crying  that  there  is  no  morrow, 
For  the  gathering  of  the  grain. 
This  is  Death. 


What  is  Death  ? 
In  the  breaking  of  the  bond, 
Long  so  tender  and  so  fond, 

When  the  sacred  friendships  sever. 

That  must  part,  and  part  for  ever. 
To  the  shades  that  loom  beyond, 

This  is  Death. 


What  is  Death  ? 
It  is  only  whispered  here, 
But  the  winter,  sad  and  sere. 

Finds  its  footprints  in  the  turning 

Of  the  blooms  with  sunshine  burning. 
On  the  meadows,  by  the  mere. 

This  is  Death. 


What  is  Death  ? 
Though  we  trick  our  rose,  at  will, 
Trusting  to  avert  the  ill. 

In  the  veil  of  fair  disguises. 

Yet  too  soon,  with  grim  surprises, 
Lo,  the  worm  defies  us  still ! 

This  is  Death. 


What  is  Death  ? 

It  is  known  by  many  a  name, 

Some  of  terror,  some  of  shame. 
Thundered  forth  in  battle  schisms, 
Sighed  with  gentle  euphemisms. 

But  its  sentence  is  the  same. 
This  is  Death. 


What  is  Death  ? 
Other  evils  have  their  sting, 
This  alone  is  truly  king. 

For  it  is  the  end  of  pleasure. 

End  of  every  earthly  treasure. 
And  of  every  living  thing. 

This  is  Death. 
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Part  II. 

CHORUS  OF  CHRISTIAN   MAIDENS. 

What  is  Death  ? 
Hope,  by  happy  suflferers  named, 
Wherewith  pictured  life  is  framed. 

Surging  round  us  with  its  billows, 

Softer  than  all  earthly  pillows, 
Hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed. 

This  is  Death. 


What  is  Death  ? 
Comfort  for  the  pangs  that  press, 
Kainbow  over  stormy  stress, 

Bright  and  blessed  expectation 

Of  the  glorious  transformation 
Which  awaits  our  mortal  dress. 

This  is  Death. 


What  is  Death  ? 
Dawn  that  guides  the  faithful  path, 
Dawn  no  pagan  pilgrim  hath, 

For  the  soldier  in  his  tourney. 

For  the  traveller  on  his  journey, 
Beaconing  through  the  night  of  wrath. 

This  is  Death. 


What  is  Death  ? 
Light  for  every  upturned  mind 
When  the  outward  eye  is  blind, 

Over  earth,  with  evil  hoary, 

Streaming  from  the  gates  of  glory 
On  the  chains  that  cannot  bind. 

This  is  Death. 


What  is  Death  ? 
Not  a  sinking  in  the  tide, 
But  a  purging  of  our  pride  ; 

Not  a  failing  or  miscarriage, 

But  a  high  and  holy  marriage. 
When  the  Bridegroom  takes  the  Bride. 

This  is  Death. 
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What  is  Death  ? 
Not  a  stumbling  of  the  feet, 
Not  a  parting  ne'er  to  meet, 

But  a  grand  reunion's  token 

For  the  friendships,  only  broken 
To  be  made  for  ever  sweet. 

This  is  Death. 


\VTiat  is  Death  ? 
Not  an  unsurmounted  bar 
To  a  vision  fair  and  far, 

But  a  stepping-stone  uplifting. 

Though  it  be  through  weary  sifting. 
To  the  bright  and  morning  star. 

This  is  Death. 


What  is  Death  ? 
End  of  trouble,  end  of  toil. 
Woven  like  a  serpent's  coil 

Sound  the  lives  of  man  and  maiden 

Resting  for  the  heavy-laden ; 
Cleansing  for  the  clinging  soil. 

This  is  Death. 


What  is  Death  ? 
End  of  every  damning  vice. 
Bought  at  a  tremendous  price — 

Like  a  sanctuary  solemn. 

Calm  with  many  a  storied  column — 
Bought  by  God's  own  sacrifice. 

This  is  Death. 


What  is  Death  ? 
Starting-point  for  purer  strife, 
Striven  without  the  blood-stained  knife, 

End  of  sorrow,  end  of  sinning. 

Bright  and  yet  more  bright  beginning 
To  a  new  and  nobler  life. 

This  is  Death. 


What  is  Death  ? 
But  a  bridge-way  to  the  shore, 
But  the  opening  of  a  door. 
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When  this  sad  and  suffering  mortal 
Bursts  its  wretched  prison  portal, 
That  shall  hold  it  nevermore. 
This  is  Death. 


What  is  Death  ? 
Treading,  where  the  Conqueror  trod, 
On  the  tyrant's  broken  rod, 

With  earth's  loving  latest  blessing 

And  Heaven's  tender  first  caressing- 
Yea,  it  is  the  kiss  of  God. 

This  is  Death. 


What  is  Death? 
As  the  shadows  rise  and  flee, 
And  the  eyelids  ope  to  see, 

It  is  life  itself,  eternal. 

Breathing  from  the  fount  supernal 
When  the  som  begins  to  be. 

This  is  Death. 


PICTUEES  OF  LIFE  IN  BAVARIA'S  ALPS. 


AT  the  Fine  Art  Society's  rooms  in  New  Bond  Street  we  have 
had  on  view  some  fifty  oil,  water  colour,  and  black  and  white 
sketches  and  paintings,  from  the  brush  of  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer, 
A.R.A.,  the  result  of  his  summer  holiday  among  the  Bavarian 
Alps,  a  district  fondly  loved  by  him,  and  which  has  often  inspired 
him  with  themes.  In  exhibiting  under  the  title  of  "Life  and 
Work  in  Bavaria's  Alps,"  a  number  of  works  all  dealing  with  the 
same  subject,  Mr.  Herkomer  follows  an  example  hitherto  only  set 
by  that  most  original  of  painters,  the  Russian,  Basil  Vereschagin. 
The  idea  is  entirely  laudable.  By  keeping  the  attention  of  the 
spectator  fixed  upon  one  set  of  ideas  it  is  intensified,  and  his 
interest  in  the  theme  presented  is  saved  from  being  distracted. 
For  the  purposes  of  a  pictorial  cycle  the  Bavarian  Highlands  are 
specially  well  adapted.  The  natives  of  that  mountain  region 
which  stretches  south-east  of  Munich  are  truly  idiosyncratic.  As 
yet  the  influence  of  modem  progress  has  but  set  faint  mark  upon 
them ;  as  yet  the  baneful  influence  that  tourist  intercourse  has 
exercised  upon  their  Swiss  neighbours  has  not  appeared  among 
them ;  as  yet  the  stranger  is  treated  with  trusting  kindliness,  and 
not  reo^arded  as  a  natural  prey.  A  very  individual  people  are 
these  Highlanders  of  Bavaria — sturdy,  strong,  independent,  and 
open-hearted,  like  to  their  pines,  their  mountains,  their  rapid, 
crystal-clear,  and  rushing  upland  streams.  Now  in  these  days  of 
steam,  when  trains  have  invaded  even  the  fastnesses  of  the  high 
Alps,  and  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotive  is  re-echoed  by  the 
dreary  glacier,  it  becomes  hard,  and  well-nigh  impossible,  for  any 
land  or  people  to  retain  its  distinctive  characteristics.  The  railway 
is  a  universal  leveller  of  mankind,  more  potent  and  sure  than  laws 
or  institutions.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  changes  that  are  so 
rapidly  altering  the  aspect  of  Europe,  we  are  doubly  grateftd  to 
the  artist  who,  by  pen  or  pencil,  preserves  for  us  those  charac- 
teristics, now,  alas !  fetst  vanishing*  This  it  is  that  the  new  Slade 
Professor  has  elected  to  do  for  the  people  among  whom  stood  his 
cradle,  and  the  first  instalment  of  studies  it  is  his  intention  to 
continue  are  on  view  for  the  London  public  to-day. 

As  we  all  know,  when  Mr.  Herkomer  first  appeared  as  painter 
before  the  public,  he  showed  that  the  influence  of  Fred  Walker, 
with  his  love  for  out-door  effects  and  simple  terre  a  terre  idyls, 
was  strong  upon  him.     Of  late  years  this  tendency  has  seemed  to 
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give  way  to  a  sterner,  grimmer  treatment  of  his  own,  but  in  the 
present  cycle  he  has  returned  to  the  Fred  Walkerism  of  his  youth, 
with  a  touch  here  and  there  of  the  idealism,  the  pastoral  loveliness 
of  George  Mason's  rustic  idyls.  It  is  this  method  of  dealing  with 
his  themes  that  saves  the  general  impression  of  this  exhibition 
from  being  sad,  for  the  people  depicted  lead  as  a  rule  laborious 
lives  into  which  little  gaiety  and  less  variety  ent«r. 

To  prevent  misconception,  it  may  be  well  to  state  at  the  outset 
that  the  Bavarian  Highlander  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
uncouth,  coarse  Lowlander,  whose  rudeness  is  proverbial  through- 
out Germany.  Nor  must  they  be  confused  with  the  Tyrolese, 
though  their  lands  are  contiguous.  The  Bavarian  Highlander  has 
none  of  the  Southern  touch  that  marks  the  countrymen  of  Andreas 
Hofer.  The  Tyrolese  lives  in  a  land  that  brings  forth  the  vine ; 
the  Bavarian  is  a  beer  drinker.  Here  at  once  springs  into  evidence 
a  crucial  difference.  The  Bavarian  is  slower- witted  and  more  con- 
servative; his  faults  and  his  virtues  have  suffered  fewer  changes 
since  generations.  Uprightness  is  the  foundation  of  his  character ; 
it  is  rare  to  find  him  a  thief  or  liar.  Wherever  brutal  features 
show  themselves,  they  are,  without  exception,  the  result  of  ex- 
cessive drinking — a  tendency  unhappily  on  the  increase  during 
the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years.  But,  even  when  not  a  tippler,  he  is 
apt  with  age  to  lose  something  of  his  native  refinement.  This 
is  the  result  of  extreme  hard  work ;  for  to  delve,  sow,  and  fell  is 
no  easy  task  in  these  solemn  mountain  regions,  where  the  natural 
diflBculties  to  be  overcome  by  man  are  rendered  doubly  laborious 
from  the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  climate.  Then,  too,  his  life 
lacks  intellectual  stimulus.  In  early  youth  the  love  passions  lend 
a  spur  to  emotion,  but  when  these,  soon  vanquished  by  the  hard 
fight  for  bare  existence,  have  flown  away  for  ever,  there  remains 
only  a  sorry  blank  of  uniform  monotony.  Tired  out  with  heavy 
manual  labour,  books  can  offer  him  no  attraction ;  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  among  the  middle-aged  that  the  arts  of  reading 
and  writing,  learnt  in  youth,  have  be^n  forgotten  for  want  of 
exercise.  And  since  they  are  without  exception  Catholics,  and 
hence  have  their  religion  enacted  for  them,  even  the  need  to  use 
a  prayer  book  has  not  kept  their  learning  oiled.  This,  their 
religion,  is  a  most  important  factor  in  their  lives,  as  Mr.  Herkomer 
takes  care  to  show  us  again  and  again  in  his  pictures.  Not  only 
is  it  all  they  have  to  awaken  and  keep  active  in  their  minds 
higher  thoughts,  but  it  is  their  only  source  of  recreation.  For  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  a  gay  one ;  it 
nurtures  and  cherishes  the  sensuous  emotions  of  its  adherents ; 
it  encourages  festivities;  it  is  as  remote  as  the  poles  from  the 
Puritan  standard  of  gloom  and  depression  as  accompaniments  to 
religion.  The  chief  amusements  of  this  people  are  bound  up  with 
their  Church  life  —as  witness  the  Passion  Play  of  Ober-Ammergau 
— and  their  creed  still  forms  for  them  an  in)p^rtfii)tt.ec^i)eational 
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element.  It  has  taught  them  many  things :  for  example,  to  be 
by  no  means  indifferent  to  outward  appearances.  These  peasants 
are  fiilly  alive  to  the  beauty  of  the  nature  amid  which  they  live — 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  a  scene.  Their  intense  love  for  their 
mountain  home  is  not  a  matter  of  dull  habit,  but  real  and  living. 
Thus,  I  remember  well  a  woodman,  in  whose  house  I  lodg^ 
many  weeks,  often  getting  up  before  dawn  on  Sunday  mornings 
and  ranging  the  high  Alps  solely  for  his  own  pleasure,  returning 
with  lovely  flowers  in  time  for  my  breakfast  and  his  own  attendance 
at  high  mass.  Yet  another  thing  that  their  religion  inculcates 
is  that  respect  for  authority  and  their  social  superiors  which  is 
practised  even  by  the  youngest  child.  This  respect  is  so  delightful 
in  its  nature,  because  it  is  free  from  all  servility,  from  all  cringing ; 
because  it  is  compatible  with  the  natural  dignity  of  human  inter- 
course and  proper  self-respect.  No  infant  however  small,  no  man 
however  aged,  passes  a  stranger  without  a  greeting.  The  hand  is 
kissed,  the  hat  is  raised,  and  that  most  touching  and  sweetest  of 
salutations,  peculiar  to  the  mountains,  falls  frt)m  their  lips: 
Griisa  Oott.  One  of  Mr.  Herkomer's  best  pictures  both  for  theme 
and  treatment  illustrates  such  a  scene.  It  is  called  **  Contrasts." 
Here  we  see  an  English  lady  and  her  daughter  surrounded  by  the 
village  school  children,  who  have  lust  come  out  at  dinner  time  to 
eat  the  food  they  bring  with  tnem,  and  to  enjoy  an  hour's 
recreation.  This  picture  was  sold  before  the  private  view  day 
for  £360. 

Further,  the  religion  of  these  peasants,  because  it  is  done  for 
them,  is  ever  present  and  around  their  lives,  being  active  while 
they  themselves  are  following  the  precept  of  St.  Bernard,  which 
tells  us  that  Laborare  est  orare.  While  toiling  in  the  fields,  the 
midday  or  vesper  bell  will  remind  them  that  in  the  distant  village 
prayers  are  uprising  to  the  Maker  of  all,  and  a  moment's  pause 
will  be  made  to  raise  the  hat,  to  uplift  the  mind,  in  petition  or 
blessing.  Of  this  too  Mr.  Herkomer  gives  various  touching  illus- 
trations ;  among  others  a  group  of  children  taught  by  their  mother 
to  say  a  passing  prayer  at  the  wayside  shrine,  and  an  aged  wood- 
cutter on  his  way  to  work  passing  a  rude  roadside  shrine  and 
going  by  it  hat  in  hand.  These  wayside  chapels  are  a  feature  in 
the  landscape  of  the  district,  as  well  as  the  votive  tablet  that 
commemorates  some  miraculous  escape,  the  memorial  cross  that 
narrates  some  grim  disaster.  If  in  Bavaria  the  people  seem  apt 
to  associate  sacred  things  with  forms  that  revolt  our  eyes  and 
shock  our  more  cultured  sense  of  beauty,  this  springs  rather  from 
imperfect  artistic  taste  than  from  errors  of  feeling.  And  ghastly, 
repulsive,  as  the  wayside  Christ  is  apt  to  be,  its  uncompromising 
realism  appeals  more  surely  to  these  peasants  than  would  a 
gentler  treatment ;  the  grotesque  sculptures  of  purgatory  and  hell 
tortures  say  more  to  them  than  would  the  paintings  and  carvings 
of  a  Lu)l]$ore.I>(in&teIlo.     In  a  gently  humorous  picture,  called 
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"  A  Peep  into  Purgatory,"  Mr.  Herkomer  shows  us  a  flaxen-haired, 
strapping  peasant  maiden  gazing  half  awed  and  half  amused  at 
one  of  these  comical,  realistic  representations  of  sacred  things. 
Indeed  the  realism  displayed  is  often  startling,  as  witness  here  the 
besmls  and  moustaches  of  the  tormented.  In  these  representations 
of  purgatory  women  generally  play  a  great  part,  their  long 
flowing  hair  and  uplifted  arms  being  favourite  artistic  points. 
One  wonders  what  the  sculptor  felt  who  carved  such  things. 
The  most  poetic  little  picture  of  all  to  my  mind,  a  very  German 
Marchen  in  miniature,  is  that  named  **  God  bless  thy  incomings 
and  thy  outgoings."  It  represents  the  house-door  that  plays  a 
distinct  part  in  the  life  of  a  Bavarian  peasant.  Here  we  see  an 
aged  dame  letting  herself  in.  On  her  arm  is  a  basket  full  of  fresh- 
cut  field  produce;  cabbages  and  onions.  She  approaches  the 
guardian  of  her  home  with  a  sort  of  reverence,  for  the  door  is 
regarded  as  a  symbol  of  comfort  and  security.  It  is  often  inscribed 
with  texts  or  blessings.  Almost  invariably  also  it  bears  three 
rude  crosses,  or  the  initials  B.,  C,  and  M.,  both  referring  to  the 
three  wise  men  of  the  east,  held  in  special  reverence  by  the 
Catholic  Church.  Not  uncommon  either  are  specially  printed 
house-door  blessings,  such  as  we  see  in  this  picture,  in  which  a 
number  of  quaint  verselets  are  written  into  a  string  of  hearts. 
These,  before  they  are  attached  to  the  door,  are  frequently  blessed 
by  the  priest.  There  is  a  touch  of  genuine  poetic  feeling  about 
this  practice,  which  is  not  wholly  superstitious  in  its  application. 
If  pressed  to  define  their  feeling  with  regard  to  it,  we  should  find 
the  blessings  are  placed  from  no  idea  that  they  will  protect  the 
inmates  absolutely  from  all  harm,  but  a  notion  that  they  will 
nevertheless  do  them  good — that  their  presence  gives  an  un- 
defined sense  of  comfort ;  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  old  habit  and 
precedence. 

An  idyl  of  the  Walker  school  is  the  larger  work  called  "  For 
Next  Year."  Here  we  see  how  hard  is  the  field  labour  in  this 
country,  the  ploughing  especially.  It  needs  one  man  to  guide 
the  horse,  another  to  push  the  implement  behind,  while  in  the 
rear  walks  a  boy,  who  beats  fine  the  big  hard  lumps  of  earth.  The 
chief  of  the  household  does  the  sowing,  which  follows  at  once ;  so 
that  while  in  one  patch  of  the  field  they  plough,  in  another  they 
sow,  and  in  a  third  cover  the  grain  with  the  hoe. 

Though  amenable  to  authority,  obedient  and  upright,  there  is 
one  element  in  the  nature  of  this  people  that  no  authority  can 
conquer,  and  this  is  the  poaching  spirit.  In  temperaments  that 
possess  it  innately — and  what  Highlander  does  not  ? — it  masters 
its  owner.  Were  it  not  that  the  game  laws  are  stringent,  the 
forests  watched  and  warded  by  Government,  in  the  one  case  the 
love  of  sport,  in  the  other  thoughtless  improvidence,  would  have 
denuded  these  Alps  of  deer  and  timber  long  ago.  Poachers  are 
common  figures,  the  feuds  between  them  and  the  privileged  hunters 
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and  Government  keepers  constant.  This  love  of  hunting  is  indeed 
their  strongest  passion.  All  Mr.  Herkomer's  dramatic  power  is 
shown  in  "  The  Dead  Poacher's  Father."  Here  we  see  the  one 
element  of  revolt  against  authority  breaking  forth.  The  laws  of 
the  Bavarian  Highlands  are  so  arranged  that  a  Government 
hunter  may  shoot  a  poacher  if  he  finds  him,  and  if  he  ahoote  kira 
from  the  front ;  but  whenever  this  occurs,  as  it  frequently  does, 
the  hunter  is  usually  quickly  transferred  in  office  to  another 
district,  in  order  that  he  may  escape  the  village  vengeance.  In 
this  picture  a  father  sees  the  man  who  has  shot  his  son  pass  the 
village  tavern.  The  sight  sends  a  shock  of  rage  and  fiiry  through 
his  stifiF  old  frame,  causing  him  to  rise  from  his  seat,  his  body 
rigid  with  anger.  The  more  sober  minds,  who  know  that  his 
wrath  is  futile,  try  to  calm  him.  The  work  forms  a  sort  of 
pendant  to  the  artist's  academy  picture  of  1884,  entitled  **  Natural 
Enemies."  But  the  legitimate  hunter,  as  well  as  the  poacher, 
plays  a  great  r6le  in  the  mountain  life.  The  hunter  is  only 
allowed  to  shoot  certain  animals,  and  at  certain  times.  He  brings 
his  booty  home  to  the  village  in  a  small  hand-cart.  Very  pathetic 
is  the  expression  of  the  poor  beast  thus  involuntarily  brought 
"  amid  the  haunts  of  men,"  as  we  see  in  the  picture  of  that  name. 
The  sportsman,  who  has  a  great  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
occasion,  and  of  the  beauty  of  the  animal,  always  takes  care  to 
pose  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  head  shows  and  looks  well. 
Often  they  will  decorate  a  beast  with  green  boughs,  or  put  a  twig 
within  his  mouth.  It  often  happens  that  the  hunter  who  has  shot 
the  animal  cannot  leave  his  post  to  bring  his  booty  down  into  the 
valley.  It  is  then  given  over  to  another  man,  who  brings  it 
home  without  those  honours  that  alone  are  the  right  of  the  suc- 
cessful shot.     This  we  "see  in  "  Carting  Home  a  Stag." 

A  chaijiois  hunter,  of  whom  our  painter  gives  a  spirited  repre- 
sentation, has  oft^n  to  carry  the  whole  chamois  upon  his  back,  as 
in  this  picture,  until  he  gets  to  a  lower  spot  where  he  can  find  a 
cart.  Their  method  of  tying  up  the  beast  is  quite  scientific. 
They  slit  the  sinews  of  the  foot  where  these  are  strongest,  slip 
through  them  the  cords  that  bind  up  the  animal,  then  hook  the 
horns  into  these  also  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  head  erect, 
to  prevent  it  from  beating  against  the  bearer,  which  would  be  bad 
for  beast  and  man. 

Brilliant  in  treatment  and  full  of  out-door  efiects  is  "  Learning 
his  Craft,"  in  which  we  see  a  youth  beating  thin  his  scythe,  it 
being  a  peculiarity  of  the  German  scythe  that  the  metal  is  beaten 
thin  with  the  hammer  in  lieu  of  being  ground.  The  metal  of  a 
plate  thus  thinned  becomes  very  tough.  It  is  easily  sharpened 
with  a  whetting  stone,  and  cuts  as  fine  as  a  razor.  The  stick  is 
straight,  and  consequently  the  tool  is  very  light  and  easily 
managed.  In  the  Peasants'  Wars  of  Germany  these  scythes, 
hammered  straight  on  the  stick  and  forming  a  rough  pike,  have 
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played  a  great  and  deadly  part.  A  fresh  morning  idyl,  too,  is 
"  The  Mowers,"  three  young  women  deftly  swinging  their  scythes 
through  the  tall  luscious  grass.  For  in  Bavaria,  as  indeed 
throughout  Germany,  women  do  the  hardest  field  labour.  Id 
mowing  they  take  a  leading  part,  manipulating  their  scythes  with 
a  grace  and  ease  that  prove  them  adepts. 

Most  strange  to  eyes  that  have  never  witnessed  the  spectacle  is 
the  picture  of  **  Cows  coming  down  from  the  Aim."  The  aim  are 
those  fields  of  rich  pastures,  springing  moss,  and  Alpine  flowers 
which,  in  all  the  higher  mountain  regions,  separate  the  snow- 
line, the  barren,  desolate  lab3rrinth  of  rocks,  from  the  zone  of 
pines  and  deciduous  trees.  Up  hither  the  cattle  are  driven  early 
in  June,  the  herdswomen  accompanying  them ;  and  up  here  in 
rude  huts,  usually  pitched  at  great  distances  from  one  another, 
the  flocks  are  fed  and  tended,  butter  and  cheese  made  and  stored, 
until  the  first  frosts  send  the  inmates  back  down  into  the  village, 
where,  if  their  aim  life  has  been  successful,  their  entry  is  an 
occasion  of  festive  triumph.  The  herdswomen  lead  in  their  flocks, 
gaily  decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers,  coloured  bits  of  paper, 
old  feathers,  or  whatever  else  of  gaudy  finery  lies  to  hand.  The 
choicest  cattle  often  have  their  faces  enveloped  in  a  mask  made 
of  gold  cloth,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  cows  seem  to 
understand  that  this  is  a  distinction,  and  carry  themselves  with 
some  pride  when  thus  bedizened. 

Up  in  the  aim,  separated  for  months  from  wider  intercourse, 
the  men  and  women  lead  a  life  of  primitive  simplicity  that  has 
joys,  sorrows,  and  pleasures  all  its  own,  and  which  has  furnished 
material  to  several  Grerman  writers  of  peasant  tales.  It  is  a  most 
important  feature  in  the  existence  of  the  younger.  Indeed,  to 
find  the  genuine  peasant  mirth,  it  is  growing  almost  needfcd  to 
climb  up  to  the  aim.  In  the  valleys  it  is  dying  fast.  Poverty  is 
killing  it,  combined  with  the  military  service  that  drains  away 
the  younger  men,  making  it  harder  for  the  rising  generation  to 
find  legitimate  amusement. 

Of  the  woods  we  see  a  dark,  rich  picture.  The  forest  is  sung 
and  loved  by  these  Highlanders;  in  it — ^its  vastness,  its  mystery, 
it«  beauty — ^is  felt  and  seen  the  key-note  to  the  romance  of  the 
Alps.  Here  the  woodcutters  and  charcoal-burners  spend  their 
whole  week.  We  see  a  group  of  these  in  "  Woodcutters,"  as  at 
the  end  of  the  week  they  return  to  their  village  homes  in  order  to 
spend  the  Sunday  among  their  friends.  They  bring  with  them 
their  irons,  hatchets,  saws,  water-tubs,  and  the  curious  sleighs  on 
which  they  carry  the  wood  they  fell.  Gems  of  luminous  colour 
are  "  Breaking  Flax  "  and  "  The  Last  Load."  In  the  latter  is  seen 
a  man  bearing  on  his  head  some  of  the  hay  that  is  often  obtained 
by  the  peasants  from  steep  slopes,  where  they  can  bring  no  horse 
or  cart.  In  that  case  they  carry  it  down  in  bags,  or  four-cornered 
cloths  knotted  together  as  in  this  picture.     In  the  former  are 
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beheld  girls  in  an  open  courtyard  breaking  the  flax  with  wooden 
flails.  Flax  takes  a  leading  place  among  the  crops  of  the  Bavarian 
Highlanders,  since  to  this  day  they  spin  all  their  own  staffs. 
The  flax,  after  it  is  gathered,  is  roasted  in  a  hot  oven,  then 
broken,  then  raked  to  make  it  fluffy.  All  these  operations  must 
be  got  through  before  the  winter  months,  that  are  employed  in 
the  spinning  of  the  thread.  It  should  be  noted,  in  passing,  that 
though  these  people  are  in  most  cases  proprietors  of  their  land,  in 
return  for  all  their  severe  labour,  their  infinite  trouble,  their 
acres  can  keep  them  at  most  for  three  or  four  months  of  the  year* 
The  rest  has  to  be  made  up  by  the  sale  of  cattle,  and  even  so  it  is 
a  weary  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet.  In  this  respect 
matters  have  retrogressed.  The  people  are  poorer  than  they  were ; 
or,  rather,  they  have  learnt  to  demand  more  from  life  than  it  can 
give  them.  For  these  enlarged  views  the  compulsory  military 
service,  introduced  by  the  Prussian  rule,  is  answerable.  It  takes 
the  men  from  their  homes,  it  shows  them  a  wider,  larger  life,  and 
returns  them  restless  and  discontented.  Of  such  a  discontented 
peasant  there  is  an  excellent  sketch  in  the  exhibition.  Fine 
objects  truly  are  these  men  in  their  pretty  and  sensible  costume, 
bronzed,  weather-beaten  in  hue.  The  male  population,  as  a  rule, 
are  stronger  in  character,  and  better  looking,  than  the  women. 
Up  to  25  they,  too,  are  frequently  handsome  of  mien,  but  since 
they  share  with  the  beasts  the  heaviest  burdens  of  life,  they  age 
rapidly  and  coarsen  in  feature. 

In  short,  an  excellent  ethnographical  study,  as  well  as  a  great 
pictorial  treat,  is  afforded  by  these  pictures,  which  combine  facility 
of  invention  with  innate  perception  of  individual  character  and 
scenic  characteristics.  Defects  of  drawing  are  here  and  there  to 
be  noticed,  but  these  are  mostly  redeemed  by  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  theme  and  treatment,  by  its  note  of  truth,  and  by  the 
excellent  out-door  and  atmospheric  effects  which  may  of  themselves 
have  necessitated  some  rapidity  of  handling  to  catch  them  in 
their  evanescence. 

Once  more  we  would  express  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Herkomer  that 
he  has  thus  preserved  for  us  the  characteristics  of  his  Highland 
compatriots — characteristics  vanishing  even  among  this  most 
conservative  of  peoples.  To  those  unable  to  visit  Bavaria's  Alps 
themselves,  such  an  exhibition  furnishes  a  true  and  comprehensive 
picture  of  life  and  scenery. 
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THE  GAME  OF  TENNIS. 


IT  would  be  useless  at  this  time  of  day  to  sing  the  praises  of 
lawn  tennis.  The  wide  popularity  of  the  game  is  testimony 
enough  that  its  merits  are  fully  recognized  by  its  votaries, 
and  by  them  alone  can  its  charms  be  appreciated.  Yet  even 
the  uninitiated  must  remark  what  deep  root  it  has  of  late 
years  taken  amongst  the  younger  portion  of  the  community,  and 
what  an  important  part  it  now  plays  in  our  social  life.  Alike  in 
town  and  country,  tennis  clubs  flourish,  prized  as  much,  perhaps, 
for  the  opportunities  of  informal  intercourse  as  for  the  invigorat- 
ing exercise  they  afford.  Every  stately  mansion  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  has  its  well-trimmed  tennis  lawn, 
snugly  lying  in  a  sheltered  spot,  shaded  by  ancestral  trees ;  trim 
suburban  villas,  guiltless  of  garden  or  shrubbery,  boast,  when 
practicable,  their  grassy,  chalk-marked  courts,  for  the  delectation 
of  the  young  folk,  who  would  now  find  a  summer  dull  indeed 
without  the  pleasant  tennis  parties  to  which  they  have  grown  so 
used.  It  goes  without  saying  that  lawn  tennis  depends  for  one  of 
its  chief  attractions  on  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  the  only  out-door 
game  in  which  both  sexes  may  join.  This  advantage  was  also 
enjoyed  by  its  predecessor  croquet ;  indeed,  in  croquet  the  undue 
prominence  given  to  the  social  element  too  often  led  to  indiffer- 
ence to  the  game  for  its  own  sake,  and  thus  it  languished  and 
declined.  But  in  lawn  tennis  this  cannot  happen,  for  if  it  is  to 
have  any  interest  at  all,  it  demands  the  undivided  attention  of 
the  players.  Yet  between  the  sets,  those  who  will  may  still  find 
time  for  gentle  dalliance ;  and  even  the  most  enthusiastic  tennis- 
players  will  admit  that  there  are  few  pleasanter  things  in  life 
than  a  lazy  lounge  on  the  lawn  on  a  sultry  afternoon,  when  all 
the  world  is  bathed  in  sunshine,  and  the  bees  murmur  in  the  trees 
above;  or  a  homeward  walk  through  leafy  lanes  on  a  dewy 
summer  evening.  Words  then  spoken  ofttimes  leave  their  mark 
for  weal  or  woe  on  careless  hearts ;  fate  gathers  up  the  threads 
which  seem  to  float  so  light,  and  weaves  them  in  her  web  of  life ; 
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for  true  it  is  that  trifles  often  sbape  a  destiny,  and  not  seldom 
does  it  happen  that  those  who  have  first  been  partners  at  tennis 
afterwards  become  partners  for  life. 

Viewing  the  matter  from  a  hygienic  standpoint,  there  is  ^eat 
cause  for  satisfaction  at  the  opportunities  for  physical  culture 
which  a  pastime  such  as  tennis  ofiFers  to  young  people,  and 
especially  to  our  girls  in  the  present  day.  The  conditions  of  life 
have  been  recast  since  the  days  of  our  mothers'  girlhood,  and 
many  of  the  lighter  household  duties  which  then  devolved  on  the 
daughters  of  the  house  are  now  relegated  entirely  to  servants. 
Believed  of  such  simple  and  wholesome  tasks,  the  lives  of  young 
women  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  are  apt  to  become 
sedentary  and  monotonous,  unless,  indeed,  they  have  strength  of 
character  to  strike  out  some  special  line  for  themselves.  This 
want  of  occupation,  together  with  the  fact  that  girls,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  spend  so  much  time  in  the  open  air  as  the  laws  of  health 
demand,  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  the  languor,  ennui^  and  all  those 
nervous  affections  pronounced  by  physicians  to  be  the  bane  of  the 
age.  Tennis,  with  its  manifold  attractions,  affords  in  some  measure 
an  antidote  to  these  evils ;  and  glowing  cheeks,  sparkling  eyes, 
supple  limbs,  and  ringing  laugh  are  testimony  enough  of  the  new 
zest  in  life  which  the  healthful  pastime  brings.  Of  late  years  the 
intellectual  culture  of  our  women  has  advanced  with  rapid  strides, 
and  it  is  only  meet  that  their  physical  culture  should  keep 
pace  with  it.  Thus  only  can  a  harmony  of  the  physical  and 
mental  powers  be  maintained,  and  Plato's  ideal  of  a  *'  fair  mind  in 
a  feir  body,"  be  realized. 

But  lawn  tennis  is  not  confined  to  the  British  Isles  alone.  In 
the  colonies  it  is  at  least  as  popular  as  at  home,  and  in  India  its 
value  to  Anglo-Saxon  residents  is  unspeakable,  in  virtue  of  the 
stimulus  given  by  it  to  active  exertion,  and  the  wholesome 
counteractive  influence  thus  exercised  against  the  indolence 
engendered  by  the  enervating  climate.  Seeing  then  how  popular 
the  game  has  become,  and  what  great  benefits  it/  confers,  tennis 
players  may  be  interested  in  tracing  its  origin  and  development. 
By  many  people  tennis  is  supposed  to  be  merely  a  development  of 
the  kindred  games  of  racquets  or  fives,  but  this  is  an  error.  It 
forms  but  another  illustration  of  the  proverb  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun  ;  for  it  was  known  in  Ancient  Greece  as  sphair- 
istikS^  and  played  by  the  Bomans  under  the  name  of  pUa,  The 
earliest  mention  of  it  in  England  occurs  in  the  "Arthurian  Legends," 
where  it  is  designated  as  paurne^  being  so  called  because  it  was 
played  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  From  Strutt's  "  Sports  and 
Pastimes  "  we  learn  that  in  France  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
game  of  tennis  was  a  universal  favourite,  and  was  played  by  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  women,  too,  from  those  of  royal 
blood  to  the  lowliest  bom  in  the  realm.  An  old  historian  tells  us 
of  a  certain  fair  Parisienne,  Margot  byname,  who,  in  1494,  was  an 
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expert  at  tennis,  excelling  all  other  players  of  her  time,  men  as 
well  as  women.  This  is  the  more  surprising  when  we  consider 
that  in  those  dark  ages  the  game  was  still  in  a  rudimentary  con- 
dition ;  such  appliances  as  racquets  were  unknown,  and  the  naked 
hand  was  used  instead,  a  glove  being  occasionally  worn  for  protec- 
tion, and  the  ball  being  sometimes  struck  with  the  back  and 
sometimes  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  As  time  went  od,  however, 
it  was  found  that  the  hand  alone  was  insufficient  to  give  the 
necessary  impetus  to  the  ball,  and  so  the  device  was  resorted  to 
of  binding  it  round  with  cords  and  tendons,  in  order  to  cause  a 
greater  rebound.  Hand  tennis,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  very 
popular  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.  of  France,  where  the  enthusiasm 
it  aroused  was  even  greater  than  that  called  forth  at  the  present 
time.  It  was  a  common  thing  for  noblemen  to  lay  heavy  wagers 
on  a  game,  and,  after  losing  all  the  money  they  carried,  they 
would  frequently  stake  part  of  their  clothing,  rather  than  leave  off 
the  sport.  In  an  old  history  of  that  date  it  is  related  that  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  after  having  lost  sixty  francs  at  palm-play 
with  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  Messire  William  de  Lyon  and 
Messire  Guy  de  Tremouille,  and  not  having  enough  money 
left  to  pay  them,  gave  his  girdle  as  a  pledge  for  the  remainder ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  left  the  same  girdle  as  a  pledge 
with  the  Comte  d'Eu,  for  eighty  francs,  which  he  lost  at 
tennis. 

In  those  far-off  days  Scotland  kept  abreast  of  England  and 
France,  and  there  is  'evidence  that  tennis  was  a  fashionable  Scot- 
tish amusement  in  the  fifteenth  century,  though  it  is  uncertain 
from  which  of  these  two  countries  it  was  imported.  At  that  time 
a  close  alliance  existed  between  the  French  and  Scottish  courts, 
and  the  young  Prince  James,  son  of  Eobert  III.,  was  on  the  way 
to  France,  whither  he  was  being  sent  to  escape  the  clutches  of  the 
blood-thirsty  Duke  of  Albany,  the  murderer  of  his  elder  brother, 
when  he  was  taken  captive  by  Henry  IV.  of  England.  For  nine- 
teen years  he  remained  a  prisoner  at  the  English  court ;  but  his 
captors  withheld  from  him  none  of  the  culture  which  the  age  could 
give,  and  he  grew  up  a  polished  scholar,  as  well  as  master  of  every 
courtly  grace.  During  this  long  banishment  he  may  have  learned 
the  mysteries  of  tennis,  or  it  may  have  been  previously  introduced 
into  Scotland  from  France ;  but  in  any  case,  when  as  James  I. 
he  returned  to  his  kingdom,  tennis  was  one  of  his  favourite 
amusements;  and  a  seemingly  trivial  incident  connected  with  the 
game,  formed  a  fatal  link  in  the  chain  of  circumstances  which  led 
to  his  untimely  death.  Scone  Palace,  near  Perth,  was  the  royal 
Scottish  residence  at  that  time.  The  tennis  court  adjoined  the 
palace,  and  the  king  was  annoyed  because  the  balls  were  con- 
stantly being  lost  in  the  entrance  to  a  vault  which  lay  beneath 
part  of  the  building.  To  obviate  this  trouble,  he  ordered  it  to  be 
built  up,  little  dreaming  that  he  was  thus  shutting  up  the  only 
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loop-hole  which  could  offer  the  smallest  hope  of  escape  from  a 
bloody  death.  In  1430,  as  the  court  kept  Christmas  at  Scone, 
rebels  broke  into  the  palace.  The  king  and  his  retainers  were  no 
cowards,  but  what  could  their  courage  avail  against  the  onslaught 
of  three  hundred  armed  men  ?  The  only  concealment  possible 
was  the  vaulted  chamber  below,  and  thither  James  descended  ; 
but,  alas  !  the  exit  was  closed,  and  the  rebels  following  he  was 
quickly  overpowered.  And  so  fell  one  of  Scotland's  noblest 
monarchs,  the  victim  of  a  foul  and  savage  crime. 

Meantime  in  England  and  France  tennis  still  held  its  own. 
Formerly  it  had  only  been  played  in  the  open  air ;  but  its  con- 
tinued popularity  led  to  the  innovation  of  covered  courts,  in  which 
the  game  could  be  enjoyed  in  all  weathers  ;  and  in  the  sixteenth 
century  there  were  many  such  in  England,  the  sovereigns  them- 
selves taking  the  lead  in  their  erection.  Henry  VII.  was  a  great 
tennis-player,  and  in  an  MS.  entry  of  his  expenditure  occurs  the 
following  item :  "  For  the  king's  loss  at  tennis  twelve  pence,  for 
the  loss  of  balls  three  pence."  Henry  VIII.  was  also  fond  of  the 
game,  and  we  learn  from  Hall's  Life  that  this  partiality  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  certain  long-headed  courtiers,  who  introduced 
Lombards  and  Frenchmen  into  the  court  to  make  wagers  with  the 
king,  who  thereby  lost  much  money.  "  But,"  adds  Hall,  "  when 
he  perceived  their  craft,  he  eschued  their  company  and  let  them 
go."  Yet,  though  too  astute  to  be  caught  in  the  wiles  of  these 
foreign  adventurers,  Henry  did  not  forswear  his  favourite  recrea- 
tion, for  from  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  "  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  reign  the  king  played  tennis  with  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  for  his  partner,  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
Marquis  of  Brandenborow.  The  Earl  of  Devonshire  stopped  on 
the  prince's  side,  and  the  Lord  Edmond  on  the  other,  and  they 
departed  even  handes  on  both  sides  after  eleven  games  fully 
played."  Bluff  King  Hal  was  evidently  an  enthusiast,  and  Stow 
relates  that  among  sundry  additions  and  improvements  made  to 
Whitehall  were  "divers  faire  tennis  courts."  He  had  also  a 
special  dress  made  for  the  purpose,  and  we  find  mentioned  in  a 
catalogue  of  his  wardrobe,  "  Tenes-cotes,  tenes-drawers,  and  tenes- 
slippers "  for  the  king.  Certainly  there  would  be  something 
grotesque  and  incongruous  in  associatinej  these  old-world  digni- 
taries, velvet-clad,  be-starched  and  be-ruffed,  with  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  tennis ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  conjure  up  the  genuine 
delight  with  which  they  would  cast  aside  the  cares  of  state  along 
with  its  garb,  and,  clad  in  easy  garments,  abandon  themselves  to 
their  favourite  pastime.  One  could  scarcely  stretch  imagination 
so  far  as  to  suppose  that  Good  Queen  Bess  could  stoop  to  anything 
so  undignified  as  a  game  of  tennis ;  but  it  still  continued  to  be 
played  during  her  reign,  and  Shakespeare  himself  did  not  deem  it 
bt^neath  his  notice.  In  the  play  of  "  Henry  V."  the  Dauphin,  in 
answer  to  Henry's  demand  for  the  sovereignty  of  France,  is  repre- 
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sented  as  mocking  him  with  a  present  of  tennis-balls.  The  king 
replies : 

"  When  we  have  matched  our  racquets  with  those  balls, 
We  will,  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  phiy  a  set 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  unto  the  hazard." 

By  Elizabeth's  successor,  James  I.  of  England,  yclept  the  British 
Solomon,  tennis  was  held  in  high  esteem,  and  in  his  book  of  rules  for 
the  education  of  a  crown-prince,  entitled  "  Basilikon  Arpon,"  he 
recommends  it  to  his  son,  Prince  Henry.  After  pointing  out  the 
beneficial  influence  which  out-door  sports  exert  in  banishing  idle- 
ness and  bracing  the  system  against  fatigue,  he  goes  on  to  say  : 
"  But  from  this  court  I  debarre  all  rough  and  violent  exercises,  as 
the  footballe,  meter  for  laming  than  making  able  the  users 
thereof  .  .  .  But  the  exercises  I  would  have  you  to  use, 
though  but  moderately,  not  making  a  crafte  of  them,  are  runing, 
leaping,  wrestling,  playing  at  the  caitch,  and  tennise  .  .  . 
palle  malle,  archerie,  and  such  like  faire  and  pleasant  field 
sports."  Thus  we  see  that,  pedant  though  he  was,  James  did  not 
deem  the  less  weighty  affairs  of  life  beneath  his  notice.  His 
horror  of  football  seems  to  have  been  equal  to  that  of  many  a 
nineteenth-century  parent,  and  his  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  less  severe  athletics  as  keen  as  that  of  the  enlightened  modem 
public. 

The  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  dark  and  stormy.  England  was 
plunged  in  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  her  sons  had  little 
time  and  less  heart  for  the  gentle  pastimes  with  which  they 
beguiled  their  leisure  hours  in  times  of  peace.  During  the 
Commonwealth  there  was  peace  it  is  true;  but  it  was  a  stem, 
sad  time,  and  amusements  of  all  kinds  were  frowned  upon  by  the 
Puritans.  At  the  Restoration,  however,  there  was  a  rebound  from 
the  stern  asceticism  of  the  Cromwellian  rSgime^  and  at  the  court  of 
the  Merry  Monarch,  where  all  kinds  of  mirth  and  levity  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  tennis  was  one  of  the  favourite  amusements. 
Charles  II.  had  dresses  made  for  the  purpose  ;  and  Samuel 
Pepys  tells  us,  in  his  quaint  way,  how  he  went  to  see  the  king 
play  tennis,  remarking,  in  language  more  expressive  than  refined, 
"  To  see  how  the  king's  play  was  extolled  without  any  cause  at 
all  was  a  loathsome  sight,  though  indeed  he  did  sometimes  play 
very  well,  and  deserved  to  be  commended.  But  such  open  flattery 
is  beastly." 

Throughout  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  tennis 
still  continued  to  be  played  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes; 
but  it  was  eventually  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by 
racquets,  which,  during  the  present  century,  has  been  very 
popular  with  a  certain  section  of  the  community.  About  thirty 
years  ago  a  revival  of  athletic  sports  took  place  among  our 
jeunease  dorSe^  and  many  new  racquet  courts  were  established  at 
the  universities    and  great  public  schools  of  England  and  the 
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various  military  quarters  throughout  the  kingdom.  At  this  time 
the  select  club  known  as  ^  Prince's  ^  was  formed  in  London,  and 
it  soon  became  an  object  of  social  ambition  with  young  men,  on 
leaving  the  universities,  to  be  elected  a  member.  But  racquets 
and  tennis  as  played  at  Prince's  were  the  monopoly  of  a  few  of 
Fortune's  favourites,  and  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  many, 
whereas  modem  lawn  tennis  is  accessible  to  a  large  majority  of 
those  who  have  leisure  for  such  amusements.  An  adaptation  of 
the  old  game  was  introduced  into  England  about  twelve  years 
ago  by  Major  Wingfield,  of  Her  Majesty's  Body-guard,  under  the 
name  of  ^^sphairistike,"  india-rubber  balls  being  substituted  for  the 
old  leather  ones,  and  a  more  manageable  form  of  racquet  adopted. 
The  game  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  1874,  at  the  house  of 
Colonel  Leyland,  in  Denbighshire,  and  the  first  public  game  was 
played  at  Prince's  the  following  summer.  Since  then  it  has 
steadily  grown  in  public  favour,  and  this  popularity  is  in  itself  a 
voucher  for  its  excellence.  It  will  be  granted  that  the  hearty 
thanks  of  all  lovers  of  the  game  are  due  to  its  introducer,  and  a 
few  years  ago  this  debt  of  gratitude  was  acknowledged  by  the 
presentation  of  a  gold  watch  and  chain  to  Major  Wingfield  by  the 
lawn-tennis-playing  public. 

We  have  seen  how  in  bygone  days  the  game  of  tennis  held  its 
own ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  future  is  like  the  past,  we  may  take 
it  as  a  good  augury  that  our  favourite  modem  pastime  will  con- 
tinue to  flourish.  But  recreations,  as  well  as  things  more  serious, 
must  be  tried  by  the  test  of  time  before  their  true  value  can 
be  adjudged.  That  whose  charm  consists  merely  in  novelty  will 
pass  away,  while  that  which  has  sterling  worth  will  endure. 
Croquet  was  evanescent ;  cricket  and  football  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  ;  it  remains  yet  to  be  seen  how  it  will  fare  with  tennis. 
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ri^HE  princely  authors  of  "  The  Cruise  of  Her  Majesty's  Ship 
JL  *  Bacchante,'  1879-1882,"  in  speaking  of  Melbourne,  recall  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  just  as  old  .as  the  Queen's  reign.  It  was 
founded,  they  tell  us  with  a  charming  devotion  to  chronological 
precision  and  statistics,  in  1837,  and  called  after  Lord  Melbourne, 
the  premier  at  the  Queen's  accession  in  the  same  year ;  and  it  was 
then  a  few  wooden  huts  and  a  wooden  church,  with  a  belt  sus- 
pended from  a  tree.  It  is  now  one  of  the  two  largest  cities  in  the 
world  south  of  the  equator,  the  other  being  Buenos  Ayres  in  South 
America,  and  is  seventh  for  size  in  the  British  Empire.  Its 
population  of  350,000  persons — although  fifty  years  ago  the  whole 
shore  of  Victoria  was  unknown  to  Europeans — is  now  very  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  Manchester. 

The  present  rateable  value  of  the  property  in  the  city  is  over 
ten  millions.  Few  cities,  if  any,  have  ever  attained  so  great  a  size 
with  such  rapidity.  Old  colonists  remember  cows  tied  up  to  the 
trees  where  the  town  hall  now  stands.  Land,  which  at  that  time 
was  thought  dear  at  a  pound  an  acre,  now  realizes  ;£500  per  square 
foot,  and  plots  which  were  then  bought  for  £20  have  been  sold  for 
il70,000.  The  park  squares  and  gardens  are  so  numerous  that, 
with  onlyone-thirteenth  of  the  population  of  London,  it  occupies 
very  nearly  half  as  great  an  area. 

The  history  of  this  busy  city  of  the  antipodes  is  an  allegory  of 
the  progress  of  the  empire  under  the  reign  of  her  present  most* 
gracious  Majesty ;  not  that  every  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions 
has  exhibited  exactly  the  same  degree  of  development ;  but  that 
it  requires  some  startling  rapidity  and  immensity  of  growth,  such 
as  are  so  uniquely  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Melbourne,  to  excite  the 
too  languid  imagination,  which  must,  after  all,  be  beaten  in  its  efforts 
to  grasp  the  accessions  of  grandeur,  influence,  and  importance 
which  within  the  last  fifty  years  have  given  such  unparalleled 
sublimity  and  magnificence  to  our  Greater  Britain. 

The  story  of  the  memorable  Tuesday,  June  20th,  1837,  has  been 
amply  celebrated  by  pen  and  pencil — by  the  poet,  the  painter, 
and  the  historian.  Shortly  after  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
that  day — the  time  when  the  human  system .  is  proverbially 
at  its  lowest  in  point  of  nerve  and  vitality — the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Lord  Conyngham,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  left 
Windsor  for  Kensington  Palace,  where  the  Princess  Victoria  was 
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residing  with  her  mother^  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  to  inform  Her 
Royal  Highness  of  the  death  of  her  unclOyKing  William  the  Fourth. 
The  details  of  the  interview  current  in  society  at  the  time  are 
very  interestingly  preserved  by  Miss  Frances  Williams  Wjmn,  a 
selection  from  whose  voluminous  manuscripts  was  edited  by  the 
late  Mr.  A.  Hayward,  Q.C.,  under  the  title  of  "  Diaries  of  a  Lady 
of  Quality  from  1797  to  1844."  «  They  reached  Kensington  Palace," 
says  Miss  Wynn,  "about  five;  they  knocked,  they  rang,  they 
thumped  for  a  considerable  time  before  they  could  rouse  the  porter 
at  the  gates ;  they  were  again  kept  waiting  in  the  courtyard,  then 
turned  into  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  where  they  seemed  forgotten 
by  everybody.  They  rang  the  bell,  desired  that  the  attendant  of 
the  Princess  Victoria  might  be  sent  to  inform  Her  Royal  Highness 
that  they  requested  an  audience  on  business  of  importance.  After 
another  delay,  and  another  ringing  to  inquire  the  cause,  the 
attendant  was  summoned,  who  stated  that  the  Princess  was  in 
such  a  sweet  sleep  she  could  not  venture  to  disturb  her.  Then 
they  said,  *  We  are  come  to  the  Queen  on  business  of  state,  and 
even  her  sleep  must  give  way  to  that !'  It  did ;  and  to  prove  that 
she' did  not  keep  them  waiting,  in  a  few  minutes  she  came  into 
the  room  in  a  loose  white  night-gown  and  shawl,  her  night-cap 
thrown  off,  and  her  hair  falling  upon  her  shoulders,  her  feet  in 
slippers,  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  perfectly  collected  and  dignified." 

The  first  act  of  the  reign  was,  of  course,  the  summoning  of  the 
Council,  and  most  of  the  summonses  were  not  received  till  after 
the  early  hour,  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  fixed  for  its  meeting. 
On  the  opening  of  the  doors,  the  Queen  was  found  sitting  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  She  received  first  the  homage  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  became  King  of  Hanover  by  the  same  event 
which  made  her  Queen  of  England ;  the  Duke  of  Sussex  rose  to 
perform  the  same  ceremony,  but  the  Queen,  with  admirable  grace, 
stood  up,  and  preventing  him  from  kneeling,  kissed  him  on  the 
forehead.  The  crowd  was  so  great,  and  the  arrangements  were 
so  hastily  and  therefore  incompletely  made,  that  Miss  Wynn's 
brothers  told  her  the  scene  of  swearing  allegiance  to  their  young 
sovereign  was  more  like  that  of  the  bidding  at  an  auction  than 
anything  else. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  any  refinement  of  loyalty  paying  the 
Queen  a  more  thorough  or  more  delicate  compliment  than  the 
reproduction  of  her  first  Declaration  ;  seeing  that,  so  diflferent  from 
the  •'*  everlasting  promise  which  no  man  keeps,"  it  has  been  so 
splendidly  and  so  patiently  redeemed  amidst  the  concurrent  tribute 
and  acclamation  of  the  world.  "  The  severe  and  afflicting  loss," 
said  the  youthful  sovereign,  "  which  the  nation  has  sustained  by 
the  death  of  His  Majesty,  my  beloved  uncle,  has  devolved  upon 
me  the  duty  of  administering  the  government  of  this  empire. 
This  awful  responsibility  is  imposed  upon  me  so  suddenly,  and  at 
so  early  a  period  of  my  life,  that  I  should  feel  myself  utterly 
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oppressed  by  the  burden  were  I  not  sustained  by  the  hope  that 
Divine  Providence,  which  has  called  me  to  this  work,  will  give  me 
strength  for  the  performance  of  it,  and  that  I  shall  find  in  the 
purity  of  my  intentions  and  in  my  zeal  for  the  public  welfare  that 
support  and  those  resources  which  usually  belong  to  a  more 
mature  age  and  to  longer  experience. 

"  I  place  my  firm  reliance  upon  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  and 
upon  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  my  people.  I  esteem  it  also  a 
peculiar  advantage  that  I  succeed  to  a  sovereign  whose  constant 
regard  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects,  and  whose 
desire  to  promote  the  amelioration  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
the  country,  have  rendered  his  name  the  object  of  general  attach- 
ment and  veneration. 

^^  Educated  in  England,  under  the  tender  and  enlightened  care 
of  a  most  affectionate  mother,  I  have  learned  from  my  infancy  to 
respect  and  love  the  constitution  of  my  native  country. 

"  It  will  be  my  unceasing  study  to  maintain  the  Reformed 
Keligion  as  by  law  established,  securing  at  the  same  time  to  all 
the  fall  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty;  and  I  shall  steadily  protect 
the  rights,  and  promote  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  the  happi- 
ness and  welfare  of  all  classes  of  my  subjects." 

The  dawn  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  Queen's  reign  met  at  the 
exact  moment  of  its  occurrence  with  a  variety  of  celebrations  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  These,  as  was  natural,  on  account 
of  the  coincidence  of  Accession  Day  with  Trinity  Sunday,  were 
for  the  most  part  religious;  and  the  expressions  of  a  more 
secular  and  social  joy  are  to  be  deferred  until  the  completion  of 
the  year  of  Jubilee. 

Of  all  the  celebrants  of  the  occasion,  the  learned  and  loyal 
members  of  the  Temple,  and  especially  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
attracted  by  a  function  sui  generis  the  greatest  amount  of 
popular  regard  and  attention.  A  choral  service  was  held  at  mid- 
night on  Saturday,  June  19th,  in  the  Temple  Church,  when  the 
Princess  Louise,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  and  a  representative 
gathering  of  Her  Majesty's  judges.  Queen's  counsel,  benchers  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  barristers  and  students,  besides  a  large  number 
of  ladies,  were  present.  The  service,  which  was  conducted  by 
Dean  Vaughan,  Master  of  the  Temple,  opened  with  a  festal  march 
on  the  organ,  and  then  Handel's  Coronation  Anthem  was  sung  in 
effective  style  by  the  choir.  In  the  National  Anthem,  which 
followed,  the  whole  congregation  joined,  and  an  organ  fanfare 
brought  the  service  to  a  close. 

Earlier  in  the  evening,  an  entertainment,  partly  musical  and 
partly  dramatic,  was  given  in  the  beautiful  hall  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  in  presence  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  guests  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  other  benchers  of  the 
Inn.  The  principal  feature  of  the  programme  was  the  representa- 
tion of  some  of  the  comic  scenes  from  "  A  Midsummer  Night's 
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Dream,"  by  members  of  the  Inn.  This  selection  went  with  great 
spirit,  especially  in  the  Thisbe  and  Pyramus  scene ;  and  the  ease 
and  finisn  of  the  amateur  actors  met  with  cordial  recognitions 
from  the  audience  in  hearty  laughter  and  bountiful  applause. 
The  performance  took  place  on  a  dainty  little  stage,  richly  cur- 
tained and  embellished  with  flowers,  plants,  and  a  bust  of  Her 
Majesty ;  and  the  old-fashioned  device  of  leaving  the  locwa  in  quo 
to  the  imagination  was  advantageously  adopted.  Beyond  a 
written  notiflcation,  "  This  is  Quince,  his  house,"  "  This  is  a  wood,'* 
and  so  on,  there  was  no  change  of  scene — a  plan  no  doubt  adopted 
when  "Twelfth  Night ''  was  acted  in  the  Temple, during  Shakespeare's 
lifetime,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1601.  Madrigals,  glees, 
part-songs,  and  solos,  almost  without  exception  by  composers  of 
the  past,  lent  variety  to  the  programme,  and  were  admirably  ren- 
dered by  members  of  the  Temple  choir.  Thus  the  old-world 
impression  was  cunningly  preserved  throughout,  and  the  audience 
of  the  Victorian  era  was  charmed  by  selections  which  appealed  to 
them  as  echoes  from  the  glorious  reign  of  another  female  sovereign. 
In  a  brief  address  at  the  close  of  the  entertainment,  the  Treasurer, 
Mr,  Staveley  Hill,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.,  M.P.,  asked  the  Princess  Louise 
to  convey  to  her  gracious  mother  an  expression  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  and  added  that  the  members 
of  the  Inn  had  endeavoured  to  bring  before  the  audience  some 
matters  which  seemed  to  unite  the  reigns  of  two  of  the  most  re- 
nowned queens  of  the  world. 

There  is  another  reason  beside  the  accidental  concurrence  of 
Accession  Day  with  Trinity  Sunday  in  this  auspicious  year  which 
naturally  determines  the  first  celebrations  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee 
for  the  most  part  in  a  religious  or  ecclesiastical  direction.  For 
the  Jubilee  itself,  a  festival  year  among  the  Jews,  of  Mosaic  insti- 
tution, was  of  an  "  entirely  sacred  "  character,  deriving  the  name 
from  the  Hebrew  jovei,  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  and  being  so  called 
because  it  was  proclaimed  with  the  sound  of  trumpets  "  through- 
out all  the  land."  The  year  of  Jubilee  occurred  once  in  every 
half-century,  marking  the  close  of  every  period  of  "  seven  sabbaths 
of  years,"  or  *♦  seven  times  seven  years,"  and  dated  its  commence- 
ment from  the  Day  of  Atonement.  It  was  enacted  that  in  this 
year  all  property  which  had  been  alienated,  no  matter  how  often 
or  from  what  cause,  should  revert  lo  its  original  masters,  in  order 
to  preserve  to  the  several  tribes,  families,  and  individuals  of  the 
nation  the  inheritances  primarily  apportioned  to  them.  All  lands 
were  bought  and  sold  subject  to  this  condition.  Indeed,  the  land 
itself  was  never  bought  and  sold,  the  true  object  of  purchase 
being  the  usufruct  of  the  soil  of  an  estate,  which  could  under  no 
circumstances  remain  in  alien  hands  beyond  a  rruiximum  period 
of  forty-nine  years.  The  absolute  property  of  the  soil  rested  in 
God  only.  "  The  whole  country,"  in  the  words  of  Philo  Judseus, 
"  was  called  the  possession  of  God,  and  it  was  impious  for  any 
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one  else  to  be  recorded  as  the  masters  of  the  possessions  of  God.^ 
The  property  of  a  Hebrew  in  the  person  of  another  Hebrew  was 
in  like  manner  terminable  by  the  year  of  Jubilee ;  at  which  time 
also  a  Hebrew  servant  of  a  sojourner  or  stranger  in  the  land  was 
entitled,  if  not  previously  redeemed,  to  his  free  discharge. 

This  great  social  and  economic  charter  of  the  Jews  naturally 
passed  as  a  symbol  into  other  spheres  of  thought,  and  took  deep 
root  and  threw  forth  wide-spreading  branches  in  the  Christian 
system,  the  hymnology  of  which  it  has  so  much  enriched  by  the 
abundance  of  its  poetical  affinities.  The  word  jubilee  has  acquired 
a  peculiar  and  technical  signification  in  the  Church  of  Some, 
wh^re  it  is  defined  as  a  ^'  plenary  indulgence  in  its  most  ample 
form,  granted  at  different  periods  by  the  sovereign  pontiff*  to  those 
who,  either  residing  in  the  city  of  Bome,  or  visiting  it,  perform 
there  the  visitation  of  the  churches  and  other  prescribed 
works  of  piety,  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms-deeds,  with  confession 
and  communion,  which  are  always  enjoined  for  the  giving  of  these 
indulgences  in  order  to  facilitate  the  return  of  sinners  to  God  by 
the  last-mentioned  exercise  of  religion." 

In  the  Church  of  Eome  the  Jubilee  is  observed  every  twenty- 
fifth  year,  from  Christmas  to  Christmas.  Its  institution  does  not 
go  further  back  than  to  the  time  of  Boniface  VIIL,  whose  bull  is 
dated  April  22nd,  1300.  Originally  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  in  Rome  were  the  only  Jubilee  churches;  but  the 
privilege  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  Lateran  Church  and  to 
that  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore ;  and  it  is  now  shared  also  from  the 
year  immediately  following  that  of  the  Boman  Jubilee  by  a  num- 
ber of  specified  provincial  churches.  At  the  request  of  the  Boman 
people,  Clement  VI.  appointed  that  the  Jubilee  should  recur  every 
fifty  years  instead  of  every  hundred  years  as  had  been  originally 
contemplated  in  the  constitution  of  Boniface.  Urban  VI.  reduced 
the  interval  still  further  to  thirty-three  years,  the  supposed 
duration  of  the  earthly  life  of  Christ ;  and  by  Paul  II.  it  was 
finally  fixed  at  twenty-five  years.  According  to  the  special  ritual 
prepared  by  Alexander  VI.  in  1500,  the  Pope,  on  the  Christmas 
Eve  with  which  the  Jubilee  commences,  goes  in  solemn  procession 
to  a  particular  walled-up  door.  Porta  aurea^  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
knocks  three  times,  using  at  the  same  time  the  words  of  Psalm 
cxviii.  19,"  Aperiteraihi  partas  juatiticB.^'  The  doors  are  then 
opened  and  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  the  Pope  passes  through. 
A  similar  ceremonj  is  conducted  by  cardinals  at  the  other  Jubilee 
churches  of  the  city.  At  the  close  of  the  Jubilee  the  special 
doorway  is  again  built  up,  with  appropriate  solemnities.  The  last 
ordinary  Jubilee  was  observed  in  1875  ;  and  extraordinary  Jubilees 
are  sometimes  appointed  on  special  occasions. 

Boyal  Jubilees,  in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  be  of  every-day 
or  even  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  for  they  pre-supjwse  the  neces- 
sity of  at  least  one  out  of  two  things — ^a  very  early  succession,  or 
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the  attainment  of  a  period  of  life  more  than  ordinarily  extended. 
In  the  whole  course  of  British  history,  only  three  of  the  pre- 
decessors of  Queen  Victoria  have  celebrat-ed  such  an  event — 
Henry  III.,  Edward  III.,  and  George  III.  Of  the  two  former, 
which  took  place  in  the  ages  before  history  had  begun  to  be 
written  in  such  overwhelming  detail  by  competing  and.  contending 
newspapers,  not  many  particulars  are  recoverable  to-day.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  the  Jubilee  of  Henry  III.  was  observed  on 
the  19th  of  October,  1265,  when  the  king  entered  upon  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  reign.  It  has  been  remarked  that  it  appears  to  have 
been  anything  but  a  joy-inspiring  Jubilee.  The  country  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  recent  battle  of  Evesham  ; 
in  which,  although  it  proved  decisive  in  favour  of  the  Royal  party, 
the  king's  life  had  been  in  imminent  danger.  The  victory  had  been 
used  with  moderation ;  with  a  clemency,  in  fact,  so  remarkable 
that  no  blood  had  been  shed  on  the  scaffold.  Yet  the  unsettle- 
ment  of  the  time  remained  to  such  an  extent  that  there  were  very 
few  feasts  or  signs  of  rejoicing  outside  the  Royal  Court ;  whilst, 
contrary  to  the  general  softness  of  the  king's  character,  the 
citizens  of  London  are  said  to  have  had  the  Jubilee  unpleasantly 
fixed  in  their  minds  by  the  harsh  treatment  they  received  at  the 
hands  of  their  sovereign. 

The  next  Royal  Jubilee  was  that  of  Edward  III.,  which  was 
celebrated  on  the  25th  of  January,  1377,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  reign,  when  the  Court  itself  was  under  the 
shadow  of  the  failing  health  of  the  king  and  the  gloom  of  the 
recent  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  illustrious  on  the  glory  roll 
of  England  as  the  Black  Prince,  who  had  left  behind  him  a 
character  adorned  with  every  eminent  virtue,  and  calculated  to 
throw  lustre  on  the  most  shining  period  of  ancient  or  modern 
history.  Edward  III.  distinguished  his  Jubilee  by  making  con- 
cessions of  a  political  kind  to  his  subjects,  then  bowed  down  with 
many  causes  of  depression  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  granted  a 
general  pardon  to  all  prisoners  confined  for  petty  offences.  He 
remitted  fines  due  from  Crown  debtors,  and  bestowed  many  marks 
of  his  favour  on  his  courtiers  and  officers.  Very  soon  after,  how- 
ever, a  serious  riot  occurred  in  the  City,  on  a  rumour  that  the 
office  of  mayor  was  to  be  abolished  and  a  captain  appointed  instead. 
But  the  mayor  and  citizens  made  their  peace  with  the  king,  and 
pending  the  collection  of  the  new  tax  of  a  groat  per  head,  His 
Majesty  applied  to  the  City  of  J^ondon  to  lend  him  £4,000.  This 
the  corporation  seem  to  have  been  loth  to  grant,  and  the  king, 
therefore,  had  the  mayor  deposed,  and  put  another  alderman  in 
his  place.  Whether  or  not  the  new  mayor  got  the  money  for  the 
king  is  not  recorded,  for  the  latter  died  a  few  months  after,  being 
then  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  his  age  and  the  fifty-first  year  of  his 
reign,  one  of  the  longest  and  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  this 
country. 
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A  venerable  octogenarian  died  a  few  weeks  ago  who  remem- 
bered the  funeral  of  Nelson  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Such  a  man 
might,  a  fortiori^  remember  at  least  some  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  Jubilee  of  George  III.,  which  was  celebrated  on  Wednesday, 
25th  of  October,  1809,  when  the  king  entered  on  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  reign.  All  kinds  of  military  pageants,  splendours, 
and  spectacles  distinguished  the  occasion,  and  all  kinds  of  civil 
display  and  municipal  hospitalities.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury issued  a  special  form  of  thanksgiving,  and  a  notice  in  the 
Gazette  proclaimed  a  general  holiday.  Unfortunately,  the  times 
were  not  quite  opportune  for  unmixed  and  universal  rejoicing. 
The  state  of  the  king's  health  was  just  uncertain  enough  to 
cause  constant  anxiety,  a  war  with  France  was  in  progress,  and 
many  families  were  in  mourning,  food  was  almost  at  famine 
prices,  and  there  was  much  distress  among  the  poorer  classes. 
Nevertheless,  the  preparations  progressed,  and  the  first  thought 
everywhere  seems  to  have  been  to  insure  the  happiness  of  those 
who  had  not  the  means  of  securing  enjoyment  for  themselves. 
Successful  subscriptions  were  set  on  foot  for  the  release  of 
prisoners  for  small  debts.  Although  somewhat  late  in  the  year, 
the  weather  was  fine  and  warm  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  the 
outdoor  proceedings  were  everywhere  carried  out  successfully. 
The  day  was  ushered  in  by  joyous  peals  from  numberless  steeples, 
the  churches  and  chapels  of  every  denomination  were  opened 
for  special  services,  and  were  attended  by  large  congregations. 
The  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  attended  service  in  St.  Paul's  in 
state ;  the  Guards  went  to  the  Chapel  Eoyal,  Whitehall,  used  for 
the  first  time  as  a  chapel  ;  the  Volunteers  mustered  in  great 
strength,  and,  after  attending  church-parade,  were  reviewed  in 
Hyde  Park,  where  they  fired  a  feu  de  joie,  while  the  Park  and 
Tower  guns  fired  a  salute  of  fifty  guns.  Every  province  and 
parish  throughout  the  country  was  en  fete.  Memorial  works  of 
art  and  engineering,  of  beauty,  utility,  and  philanthropy  were 
commenced  and  prosecuted,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  Jubilee 
year  many  commemorative  works,  which  had  been  in  progress 
during  the  previous  twelve  months,  were  completed  and  duly 
inaugurated  amid  renewed  expressions  of  loyalty  and  joy.  The 
gentry  planted  memorial  trees  and  distributed  memorial  medals. 
A  Jubilee  medal  in  particular  was  struck  by  Bisset,  of  Birmingham, 
having  on  the  obverse  a  bust  of  the  king,  with  the  following 
legend :  "  King  George  the  Third  ascended  the  Throne  of  the 
Imperial  Kealms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  October  25,  a.d.  1760. 
Grand  National  Jubilee.  Celebrated  October  25,  1809."  On  the 
reverse  was  the  guardian  genius  of  England,  represented  as  Fame, 
seated  in  the  clouds,  and  triumphing  over  mortality.  She  dis- 
played a  centenary  circle,  one-half  of  which  showed  the  duration 
of  the  king's  reign  up  to  that  time,  whilst  rays  from  heaven 
illuminated  a  throne. 


ACROSS  3EQUKSTERED  SDEREY. 


THERE  are  three  Surreys,  totally  diptinct  from  each  other,  two 
of  which  are  familiar  to  us  almost  to  the  extent  of  being 
hackneyed ;  the  third  hardly  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be  by 
those  who  lament  the  spreading  strides  of  Greater  London.  There 
is  Metropolitan  Surrey,  the  Surrey  of  busy  streets  and  rows  of  yellow 
villas,  of  railway  labyrinths,  and  of  pleasant  leafy  suburbs.  There 
is  fashionable  Surrey,  lying  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  other — 
the  Surrey  which  radiates  from  Richmond  to  Guildford  on  the  one 
hand  to  Reigate  on  the  other,  and  which  embraces  the  tract  of 
heath  and  woodland  to  within  five  miles  of  the  Sussex  border- 
the  Surrey  of  big  houses  standing  in  stately  demesnes,  and  of 
quaint  old  towns  through  which  strings  of  well-appointed  carriages 
stream  on  fine  afternoons.  And  there  is  Sequestered  Surrey,  lying 
to  the  southward  yet  of  this  as  far  as  the  Sussex  border. 

Across  this  third  Surrey  we  had  long  wished  to  explore,  and 
after  waiting  in  vain  until  the  memorable  winter  of  1885-6  should 
take  itself  elsewhere,  started  on  a  chill,  threatening  June  morning 
from  Oxted  on  our  pedestrian  perambulation  westward  as  far  as 
Haslemere,  dividing  our  pilgrimage  into  two  days,  with  Ockley  as 
the  intermediate  point.  Oxted  has  a  railway  station  now,  and 
therefore  the  days  of  Oxted's  obscurity  may  be  considered  as 
numbered;  but  it  still  retains  its  primitive  character,  and  the 
speculative  builder  has  not  yet  driven  trenches  through  the 
mighty  trees  which  render  its  situation  so  picturesque. 

Leaving  the  vast  red  reformatory  on  our  right — a  building  yet 
in  course  of  construction,  and  yet  another  addition  to  the  dozens 
which  must  already  exist  in  the  county — we  followed  a  pleasant, 
winding  lane,  leading  past  ancient  timbered  cottages,  built  in  the 
orthodox  Surrey  style,  with  tiled  roof  and  curiously  patterned 
tiling  carried  half-way  down  the  walls,  each  embowered  in  red, 
white  and  yellow  roses,  and  each  garnished  with  the  broomstick 
upon  which  the  guest  wipes  his  feet  ere  he  treads  the  spotless 
tiled  floor,  in  the  direction  of  Crowhurst,  the  first  of  the  many 
villages  associated  with  the  old  south  country  iron  industry, 
through  which  we  shall  pass.  Most  picturesque  of  villages  is 
Crowhurst.  There  is  the  church  with  its  steepled  tower,  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  knoll,  and  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  Within  are 
memorials  to  long  departed  Gaynesfords  and  Angells,  old  Crow- 
hurst families,  and  a  slab  of  Sussex  iron  inscribed  to  the  memory 
of  Anne  Lorster,  the  L  in  this  case,  as  in  one  or  two  others,  being 
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the  transposition  of  F.  In  the  charchyard,  amidst  sculptured 
stones  and  humble  hillocks,  is  the  famous  Crowhurst  yew-tree, 
reputed  tp  be  over  a  thousand  years  old,  hollowed  out  and 
provided  with  seats,  and  bearing  the  unique  inscription :  "  The 
key  of  the  tree  to  be  had  at  the  vicarage."  Opposite  the  church 
is  the  shadow  of  one  of  those  typical  old  English  manor-houses 
which  abound  in  this  country — a  jumble  of  red  gables  and  huge 
chimney-stacks,  of  projecting  windows  twinkling  with  innumer- 
able diamond  panes  of  glass,  and  of  all  sorts  of  odd  nooks  and 
comers.  Although  but  half  its  original  size — four  large  rooms 
having  been  pulled  down  within  the  memory  of  man — its  features 
are  still  sufficiently  distinct  and  well  preserved  to  enable  us  to 
form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  homes  of  those  old  EngUsh  Cavalier 
yeomen  who  have  almost  disappeared  oflF  the  face  of  the  earth. 
In  the  garden  there  are  box  hedges  and  yew-trees  carved  into 
fantastic  patterns,  and  beds  of  old-fashioned  flowers  with 
old-fashioned  names  handed  down  from  monkish  times, 
which  here,  at  any  rate,  have  not  been  supplanted  in  common 
use  by  their  elongated  modem  Latin  aliases.  The  kitchen  of 
the  old  house  still  retains  its  old  appearance;  has  its  vast 
chimney  comer,  its  dogs  and  back-plate  of  good  Sussex  iron, 
and,  affixed  to  the  mantelshelf,  a  curious  steel  mechanical  con- 
trivance for  the  working  of  the  roasting-jack  which  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere.  Tremendous  beams  traverse 
the  ceiling,  decked  with  hooks  and  gun  racks,  whilst  the  window 
itself  is  as  big  as  many  a  Metropolitan  Surrey  dressing-room,  and 
has  a  broad  seat  running  round  it  suggestive  of  twilight  dream- 
ings  over  the  musty  folios  which  occupy  the  carved  book-case. 
From  Crowhurst  we  shape  our  course  towards  Lingfield,  passing 
on  our  way  Crowhurst  Place,  the  ancestral  seat  of  the  Gaynes- 
fords,  onex)f  those  houses  reputed  to  have  been  used  by  Bluff  King 
Hal  as  a  resting-place  on  his  love  visits  to  Anne  Boleyn  at  Hever, 
over  the  Kentish  border,  and  which  are  as  numerous  about  here 
as  are  the  mansions  elsewhere  patronized  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  her  progresses. 

Lingfield — three  miles  from  Crowhurst  and  six  from  Oxted — ^is 
one  of  those  many  villages  of  these  parts  which  exhibit  unmis- 
takable signs  of  having  once  been  important ;  but  the  claim  of 
Lingfield  to  past  distinction  is  of  a  different  character,  and  is  of 
ecclesiastical  rather  than  of  commercial  fame. 

Here  Lord  Cobham  founded,  in  1403,  a  Carthusian  college — 
by  "  college  "  we  presume  is  meant  monastery — and  althougn  the 
college  itself  was  pulled  down  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
Fir^,  the  remains  of  the  collegiate  church  attest  that  the 
foundation  must  have  been  an  important  one. 

Here  we  were  first  brought  in  contact  with  that  bucolic  density 
which  hitherto  we  had  principally  associated  with  Sussex  and 
"  Silly  Suffolk."     We  naturally  wished  to  see  famous  Lingfield 
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church,  and  asked  a  man  who  was  mending  a  tomb*  tone  if  he 
knew  where  the  keys  were  to  be  procured.  He  could  not  tell  us, 
nor  could  a  woman  who  had  brought  him  his  dinner,  and  it  vas  not 
until  we  had  inquired  at  three  cottages  that  we  could  get  them,  and 
with  them  a  gawky  conductress  who,  only  having  been  born  and 
bred  at  Lingfield,  could  not  be  expected  to  know  anything  abo*  ^ 
Lingfield  church  except  that  it  was  very  old — "  more  than  a 
hundred  years  maybe." 

The  church  is  very  interesting,  although  the  aspect  of  its 
interior  hardly  realizes  the  expectations  formed  from  a  surveyal  of 
its  imposing  exterior.  The  oaken  screen  still  remains  whic]^. 
separated  the  chancel  from  the  remainder  of  the  church,  as  do 
the  collegiate  stalls,  some  of  which  are  decorated  with  quaint 
carvings.  There  are  two  very  fine  altar  tombs  to  members  of  the 
Cobham  family,  on  one  of  which  the  feet  of  the  knight  repose 
upon  a  grinning  Saracen,  although  his  legs  are  not  crossed  in  the 
usual  style  of  Crusader  monuments ;  and  some  of  the  clearest  and 
finest  brasses  in  England,  so  clear  and  well  preserved,  especially 
that  of  the  college  founder,  that  they  appear  to  be  of  recent 
erection.  To  the  lectern  is  chained  an  ancient  Bible ;  but  the 
girl  who  "  showed  us  round  "  could  tell  us  no  more  about  it  than 
she  could  about  anything  else,  and  seemed  to  consider  the  greatest 
curiosity  to  be  the  helmet  of  the  founder — a  very  ponderous  affair, 
with  a  bird  as  a  crest.  In  vain  we  asked  her  simple  questions 
which  scarcely  required  local  knowledge  to  answer,  her  invariable 
reply  was,  "  I  don't  know,  but  perhaps  mother  does  ; "  and  if  we  had 
not  read  up  something  about  Lingfield  church  before  entering  it, 
would  certainly  have  left  it  as  wise  as  we  came. 

The  village  is  full  of  picturesque  timbered  houses,  and  the 
**  Star  Inn  "  is  a  typical  hostelry  of  the  very  old-fashioned  school, 
the  sketch  from  it  of  the  village  street,  with  the  old  church  as  a 
background,  being  very  effective. 

Our  course  from  Lingfield  lay  due  west,  and  it  was  during  the 
ensuing  couple  of  hours  that  we  renewed  old  experiences  of  the 
great  diflSculty  attending  the  perambulation  of  this  part  of  Surrey. 
In  spite  of  maps  and  compass  and  tolerably  developed  bumps  of 
locality,  we  wandered  about  these  Surrey  lanes  and  got  as  com- 
pletely adrift  as  in  a  jungle.  There  are  very  few  finger-posts,  and 
such  as  there  remain  from  old  times  are  either  shattered  or 
illegible;  houses  are  few  and  far  between,  and  the  chances  o^ 
meeting  a  human  being  remote.  However,  after  a  steady  plod 
along  a  straight  bit  of  road,  leading  through  dense  oak  woods,  and 
bordered  by  buttercups  growing  as  high  as  the  waist,  we  struck, 
in  despair,  in  the  direction  of  Horley,  which,  as  being  a  well- 
known  village  on  one  of  the  best  known  high  roads  out  of  London, 
we  had  wished  to  avoid,  and  found  ample  and  moderately  charged 
refreshment  at  the  "  Effingham  Arms,'*  an  inn  just  on  the  Sussex 
border,  in  the  parish  of  Burstow. 
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From  here  we  shaped  west  in  the  direction  of  Charlwood,  the 
country  being  for  the  first  and  last  time  flat  and  uninteresting, 
although  dotted  with  farm-houses,  which  have  evidently  been 
manor  houses  of  some  importance,  and  sweet  with  the  smell  on 
all  sides  of  newly-tossed  hay. 

From  Charlwood,  where  there  is  an  interesting  church  with 
curious  wall-paintings,  the  road  through  Newdigate  and  Capel  to 
Ockley  is  extremely  pretty,  and  is  as  typical  a  sketch  of  genuine 
English  home  scenery  as  can  be  found  so  near  London.  The 
absence  of  human  surroundings  may  account  for  the  extraordinary 
activity  of  animal  life  which  struck  us  during  our  walk.  Jays 
chattered  from  the  oaks,  butterflies  flitted  about,  cuckoos  called 
on  every  side,  rabbits  scampered  across  the  path  and  buried  them- 
selves in  the  flat,  bright-green  fern-brake  under  the  trees, 
chaffinches  sang  as  only  chaffinches  can  sing,  yellow  hammers 
dashed  past  like  sparks  of  gold,  and  above  all  rang  the  sweet  notes 
of  the  thrush  and  the  blackbird. 

Before  reaching  Newdigate  we  noted  the  "  Surrey  Oaks,"  a  very 
ancient  and  most  picturesque  little  hostelry,  which  was  still  more 
picturesque  a  few  years  ago  before  the  landlord  decided  to  copy 
what  would  seem  to  be  a  general  practice  hereabouts,  that  of 
utilizing  worn-out  third-class  carriages  of  the  Brighton  Company 
as  sheds  and  even  dwellings,  and  planted  one  almost  in  front  of 
his  house.  Newdigate  church  is  remarkable  only  for  a  belfry  of 
almost  unique  construction,  containing  one  of  the  sweetest  peals 
of  bells  in  the  county.  Formerly  in  the  churchyard  there  was  a 
chapel  belonging  to  the  old  Newdigates,  but  one  of  the  family 
pulling  it  down,  the  country  folk  attribute  the  decay  of  the  femily 
to  that  act.  Not  very  many  years  ago  many  of  the  old  English 
customs  lingered  in  Newdigate  long  after  their  disappearance 
from  other  country  parts.  Mummers  went  round  at  Christmas, 
and  on  St.  Thomas'  Day  contributions  were  asked '  for  at  all  the 
houses  for  the  Christmas  revels ;  flowers  were  strewed  before  brides 
in  summer,  and  wheat  in  winter ;  the  may-pole  was  a  flourishing 
institution,  and  the  annual  fair  a  time  of  tremendous  local  excite- 
ment. Capel  is  two  miles  west,  and  from  here  a  pleasant 
field  path  takes  us  across  the  railway  to  Ockley  church,  a 
beautifully  situated  little  building,  overlooking  the  row  of 
houses  generally  known  as  Ockley,  although  the  proper  name 
is  Stone  Street. 

Here,  the  first  house  in  the  village,  the  "  King's  Arms,"  may  be 
conscientiously  recommended  as  a  cleanly  and  moderate-priced 
hostelry,  having  a  pleasant  old-fashioned  garden  behind,  and  a 
pretty  view  over  the  green  and  the  country  in  front. 

At  Ockley  we  meet  a  very  old  friend,  the  Roman  Stane  Street, 
coming  up  straight  from  Okewood  Hill  and  Billingshurst  and 
leading  away  straight  to  Hanstiebury  Camp,  Dorking  and 
London ;  cross  it  and  part  of  Ockley  green,  of  which  little  need 
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be  said  as  it  is  well  known,  and  follow  winding  roads  through 
woods  towards  Ewhurst. 

At  Loselj,  a  hamlet  of  a  dozen  cottages,  there  is  a  typical 
English  green,  with  its  old-world  inn,  its  blacksmith's  shop,  its 
pond,  its  flocks  of  geese,  its  grazing  ponies,  its  fluttering  linen, 
its  youngsters  playing  cricket  with  the  zest  which  seems  natural 
to  those  of  Surrey  birth,  and,  above  all,  its  fresh  sweet  air  blowing 
across,  straight  across  meadows  and  woodland  from  the  Surrey 
hills. 

Four  miles'  pleasant  walking  along  tortuous  lanes  leading 
through  dense  oak  woods,  which  remind  us  of  our  proximity  to 
the  Sussex  border,  and  we  are  at  Ewhurst,  a  straggling  village  of 
neat,  clean,  picturesque  cottages,  with  rather  a  fine  church  and  a 
typical  rural  parsonage  attached  to  it. 

South  of  Ewhurst,  perhaps  three  miles,  stands  Baynards,  once 
the  proud  seat  of  the  More  family.  We  were  tempted  to  leave 
our  prescribed  route  in  order  to  see  Baynards,  by  the  very  inter- 
esting account  given  by  JVIr.  Hone  in  his  ''  Year  Book  "  of  a  visit  to 
it  when  it  was  falling  to  wreck  and  ruin,  and  abandoned  to  rats 
and  unappreciative  rustics.  We  found  the  old  house ;  and  if  at 
first  we  felt  just  a  touch  of  disappointment  that  the  wreck  and 
ruin  had  disappeared  and  that  we  were  in  the  refined  nineteenth 
century  world,  we  afterwards  agreed  that  the  restoration  and 
modernization  had  not  only  preserved  the  old  place,  but  had  been 
so  judiciously  efifected  that  very  little  of  its  ancient  picturesque 
charm  had  been  swept  away.  Sir  Thomas  More's  head  still  haunts 
Baynards,  but  the  number  of  ghosts  in  this  country  of  old  manor- 
houses  and  historic  farms  is  legion,  and,  what  is  more,  the  belief  in 
them  serious  and  universal. 

By  the  main  road  we  got  on  to  Cranleigh,  once  a  pretty, 
sequestered  village,  now  not  very  sequestered,  and  remarkable 
only  for  the  obelisk  at  one  end  of  the  street  covered  with  topo- 
graphical distances,  and  apparently  erected  as  a  sort  of  atonement 
for  the  entire  absence  of  finger-posts  elsewhere;  and  for  the 
enormous  cricket  pavilion  on  the  green — an  erection  larger  than 
what  is  owned  by  many  a  good  London  club. 

We  strike  ofiF  to  the  left  from  Cranleigh,  cross  the  railway,  and 
make  straight  for  the  Hambledon  Hills.  Narrow  sunny  lanes, 
almost  dark  with  the  high,  thick  foliage  on  either  side,  lead  up- 
wards, until  we  plunge  into  the  wood  by  a  path  cut  out  of  red 
sandstone,  guided  by  a  clump  of  tall  fir-trees.  Now  and "  then  we 
pause  in  our  rather  stiff  ascent  to  gaze  through  a  break  in  the 
leaves  ever  the  multi-coloured  panorama  speeding  away  south- 
wards and  marked  on  the  horizon  by  the  blue  outline  of  the  South 
Downs.  Here  and  there  is  a  green  or  yellow  field,  but  the  general 
character  is  strictly  sylvan,  and  the  eye  ranges  over  an  almost 
unbroken  sea  of  trees,  across  which  the  parody  of  a  June  sun  is 
slowly  marking  a  line  of  golden  light.     Passing  by  a  splendid 
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old  beech  tree,  which  stands  near  where,  in  the  pre-telegraph  age, 
stood  one  of  the  semaphore  signal  stations  which  communicated 
between  Portsmouth  and  London,  we  dive  down  a  hollow  in  the 
hills,  under  a  splendid  ridge  of  fine  trees  alive  with  gold-crests  and 
sparrow-hawks,  and  arrive  at  the  pretty  retired  little  village  of 
Hascombe.  Here  at  the  "  White  Horse  Inn  *'  we  eat  our  bread 
and  cheese  and  listen  to  what  the  landlady  has  to  say  about  the 
church  and  the  local  legends  of  the  old  smuggling  days,  when 
every  lane  and  byway  hereabouts  was  a  high-road  for  the  con- 
veyance of  spirits,  lace,  tobaccoj  and  tea  from  the  coast. 

Hascombe  church  has  been  prettily  restored,  but  we  thought 
the  silken  banners  and  other  evident  tokens  of  a  very  advanced 
ritual  a  little  out  of  keeping  with  the  simple  homely  character  of 
the  neighbourhood. 

From  Hascombe  we  tried  during  three  long  hours  to  get  to 
Hambledon.  We  started  fairly  enough  by  a  be^iutiful  path  lead- 
ing ofiFthe  high  road  through  masses  of  bright  foliage,  and  emerged 
into  a  wild  district  of  pine-trees  where  three  roads  met.  There 
was  no  signpost,  and  not  a  human  being  in  sight  or  sound,  so  we 
were  obliged  to  toss  up  for  the  choice  of  roads.  We  chose  the 
wrong  one,  and  after  a  long  floundering  about  lanes  so  thickly 
shut  in  by  leaves  that  no  landmarks  were  visible,  arrived  at  Ham- 
bledon to  learn  that  if  we  had  crossed  by  Hydon  Heath  and  Hydon 
Ball,  just  one  of  those  wild  bits  of  Sequestered  Surrey  scenery 
which  we  did  not  wish  to  miss,  we  should  have  arrived  from 
Hascombe  in  half-an-hour. 

However,  we  were  amply  repaid  for  our  disappointment  at 
having  missed  so  much,  and  at  having  added  so  much  work  to  our 
day's  measure  unnecessarily  by  the  extreme  beauty  and  quiet  of 
the  road  we  now  took  towards  Haslemere  by  way  of  Chiddingfold. 
Passing  over  Hambledon  Heath,  rich  with  juniper  bushes,  we 
fairly  entered  the  thickly-wooded  country  which  was  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  Sussex  iron  industry.  The  termination  of  almost  every 
local  name  is  "  hurst,"  and  when  otherwise  is  associated  with 
hammers,  or  cinders,  or  forges ;  the  grates  in  the  manor  and  farm- 
houses are  of  Sussex  iron,  so  are  many  of  the  grave-slabs  in  the 
rural  churchyards ;  but  the  activity  has  fled  for  ever,  and  the 
Surrey  in  which  we  are  now  is  as  sequestered  and  quiet  and 
peaceful  as  the  most  remote  regions  of  the  east  country  fens. 

Chiddingfold,  nearly  five  miles  from  Hambledon,  was  one  of  the 
busiest  of  these  iron  centres,  and  even  before  the  age  of  iron  had 
an  extensive  manufacture  of  glass ;  but  the  Chiddingfold  of  to-day 
presents  merely  the  features  of  an  ordinary  country  village,  and 
it  was  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  the  air  now  broken  but  by  the 
lowing  of  animals,  the  twitter  of  birds,  and  the  laughter  of  flaxen- 
headed  children,  should  not  a  century  ago  have  resounded  to  the 
clang  of  hammers  and  have  been  heavy  with  the  smoke  of  a 
hundred  furnaces. 

k2 
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From  Chiddingfold  we  started  on  the  last  stage  of  our  explora- 
tion of  Sequestered  Surrey,  and  struck  down  into  deep  lanes 
towards  Haslemere.  Perfect  silence  reigned  around,  for  the  sun 
had  sunk  behind  dark  Blackdown,  the  labourers  were  slowly 
coming  in  from  the  hay-carting,  the  cattle  had  settled  themselves 
down  in  the  thick,  deep  meadows  for  the  night,  and  there  was 
that  strange  calm  over  all  which  seems  appropriately  to  mark 
districts  full  of  associations  with  departed  activity  and  prosperity. 
We  could  not  help  picturing  to  ourselves  the  very  different  aspect 
which  the  country  we  were  traversing  must  have  presented  at  this 
time  of  day  during  the  last  century.  Drink,  almost  as  much  as 
the  discovery  of  the  north  country  coal-fields,  helped  to  deal  the 
death-blow  to  the  south  country  iron  trade,  and  this  very  lane  must 
have  been  the  scene  of  many  a  weird  procession  of  hastily  driven 
carts  laden  with  contraband  goods,  which  found  a  ready  market 
amongst  the  swart  iron  workers,  and  which  made  every  little  iron 
viPage  a  mighty  pandemonium  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 

Half-WMy  to  Haslemere  is  still  shown  a  bridge  over  a  stream 
which,  during  a  wild  December  night  of  the  year  1787,  gave  way 
beneath  an  unusually  heavy  load  of  kegs  and  ankers,  and  where, 
during  the  confusion  which  ensued,  the  excisemen  swooped  down 
and  a  fight  ensued,  terminating  in  the  loss  of  half-a-dozen  lives. 

Now  ail  is  perfect  peace,  and  as  we  trudge  up  the  long  street 
of  Haslemere,  with  its  gabled  houses  and  its  swinging  sign-boards, 
there  are  a  few  lights  twinkling  behind  diamond-paned  windows, 
a  solitary  burst  of  song  from  an  inn,  the  rumble  of  the  Midhurst 
carrier's  cart  wheels,  and  no  other  sign  of  animation.  Yet,  until 
1832,  Haslemere  returned  two  members  to  Parliament,  and  carried 
on  extensive  manufactures  in  crape,  which,  together  with  the  legal 
iron  industry  and  the  illegal  smuggling  trade,  made  it  a  place  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance. 

A  word  or  two  of  advice  may  not  be  amiss  before  bidding  fare- 
well to  Sequestered  Surrey.  Map  out  the  route  with  great  care 
beforehand,  or  much  aimless  wandering  will  be  the  result,  as 
human  beings  are  rare  objects  on  the  by-roads,  and,  when  found, 
do  not  give  much  information  worth  making  note  of.  If  a  church 
is  to  be  seen,  go  straight  to  the  parsonage — no  one  else  knows 
anything  about  it,  and  the  keys  are  often  to  be  had  only  with 
much  difficulty.  Avoid  short  cuts  acrops  fields  and  through  woods 
unless  under  reliable  instruction,  for  Surrey  short  cuts  have  a 
knack  of  leading  to  nowhere  in  particular,  and  Surrey  woods 
hereabouts  are  almost  impenetrable.  Inns  are  tolerably  plentiful, 
their  owners  civil  and  obliging,  and  the  fare  they  provide  very 
good  and  very  cheap.  H.  f.  a. 
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By  the  Author  op  "To  Cbomer  fou  a  Holiday.' 


fpHE  tide  has  turned,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact. 

X  For  many  years  past  it  has  been  the  custom  for  holiday  folk, 
and   the   exhausted   Londoner  especially,  to   go  down  West  in 
search   of  health  and   recreation.     Wearied   out   and   used   up, 
*'  run   down   and   pegged   out,"   no   wonder,   when   the   holiday 
season  set  in,  there  was  a  stampede  towards  the  West  country, 
and  the  exodus  set  in  towards  Devon  and  Cornwall.     The  attrac- 
tions were  indeed  numerous  and  varied,  for  where  do  we  find 
such   lovely   scenery,   such    green    lanes,   such    hills    and   such 
valleys  ?     There  is  the  bold  coast  of  North  Devon,  with  such 
attractive    places    as    Ilfracombe,   Lynton    and    Lynmouth,   the 
swelling  uplands  of  Exmoor,  reaching  right  on  to  Ijorlock  hard 
by  the  sea  and  nestling  in  the  valley,  the  centre  of  the  stag- 
hunting  country.     Then  there  are  the  softer  beauties  of  South 
Devon  and  the  South  Hams,  Budleigh,  Salterton  and  Exmouth, 
Dawlish  and  Teignmouth,  Torquay  and  Dartmouth,  Slapton  sea 
and  sands,  and  the  coast  line   right  away  to  Plymouth   itself. 
The  rivers  of  Devon,  the  Taw  and  the  Torridge,  the  Teign  and 
the  Dart,  the  Cad  and  the  Plym  naturally  tempt  the  disciples  of 
the  great  Isaak  W^alton,  to  say  nothing  of  the  noble  granitic 
plateau  of  Dartmoor,  with  its  rocks  and  running  streams,  its  stone 
avenues,  its   kistavens   and  monumental   relics,  lying  about  in 
prodigal   confusion,   to   tempt   the    antiquarian.     Nor  must  we 
forget  the  bays  and  creeks,  the  rocks,  the  logans,  the  promon- 
tories and  headlands  of  old  Cornwall,  the  grandeur  of  the  Land's 
End,  the  delights  of  the  Meneage,  the  sylvan  beauties  of  the 
river  Fal,  with  Pendennis  Castle  at  its  mouth,  or  the  wonders  of 
St.   Michael's  Mount,  the  splendours  of  Mount's  Bay  and  the 
surroundings  of  Marazion,  that  colony  of  ancient  Jews  in  their 
exile  and  bitterness.     No  wonder,  we  say,  that  with  all  these 
many  attractions  the  crowds  of  tourists  have  for  some  time  past 
set  in  westwards,  and   the  refrain  of  London  society  has   been 
"  To  the  West,  to  the  West ! " 

'*  Then  come  to  the  West,  love, 
Oh  !  come  thou  with  me," 

Only  those  who  know  the  West  country  well  can  gauge  the 
full  force  of  the  above  statements,  and  there  is  no  discounting 
the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  stand. 
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And  is  there  not  always  a  "but"  which  comes  in  to  mar  the 
pretty  picture.  "  Naaman  was  a  great  man  with  his  master,  hut 
he  was  a  leper."  The  pot  of  ointment  was  remarkably  good,  hut 
the  fly  spoilt  it  all.  And  so  with  the  West  country.  It  is  all 
very  beautiful,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  the  garden 
of  England  and  replete  with  charms,  hut  the  climate  is  execrable, 
and  the  rain  hardly  ceases.  True,  it  is  owing  to  this  excessive 
rainfall  you  get  the  green  lanes  and  verdant  meadows,  ^  the 
world-renowned  ferns  and  other  lichens.  But  when  a  man  goes 
away  for  a  holiday  he  wants  to  be  braced  up,  he  wants  to  fill  his 
lungs  with  nature's  ozone,  and  his  nervous  system  requires  that 
tonic  which  is  expected  and  usually  found  in  our  so-called  health- 
resorts.  Does  the  tourist  get  this  in  a  relaxing  climate,  under 
weeping  skies,  where  the  rain  gauge  in  some  places,  such  as 
Dartmoor,  stands  at  98** — 66,  and  in  neighbourhoods  where  the 
local  proverb  is  that  "it  rains  every  day  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
twice  on  Sundays,  to  make  up  for  any  deficiencies  ?  "  The  man  in 
quest  of  health  does  not  get  braced  up  and  invigorated,  and  often 
returns  home  after  his  fortnight's  excursion  desiderating  that 
verveful  brightness,  that  elasticity  of  step,  and  that  flow  of 
spirits  he  went  in  search  of. 

This  is  the  only  way  we  can  account  for  the  turn  of  the  tide 
which  is  now  most  indubitably  and  increasingly  setting  in 
towards  the  eastern  counties  and  the  parts  adjacent  to  the 
Grerman  Ocean  or  North  Sea.  The  air  is  dry,  which  is  a  great 
thing ;  and  a  greater  contrast  to  the  humid  atmosphere  of  the 
West  could  not  possibly  be  found,  the  rainfall  being  only  a  little 
over  twenty  degrees.  It  is  very  bracing,  pure,  clean,  wholesome 
and  invigorating  to  the  human  frame.  The  skies  are  clear,  the 
heavens  a  brilliant  blue,  sometimes  quite  Italian,  and  the  sun  is 
hot ;  indeed,  the  brilliancy  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  clear  and 
almost  uninterrupted  sunlight  in  the  height  of  Uhe  summer 
time,  especially  impress  the  new-comer  and  tourist.  And  this  is 
the  peculiar  quality  of  air,  this  the  atmospheric  condition  which 
is  now  so  much  in  vogue  and  recommended  by  the  faculty  on  all 
hands.  Hence  in  the  whirligig  of  time  and  the  choppings  and 
changings  of  fashion,  it  has  come  at  last  to  this,  that  it  has  been 
discovered  that  no  better  air  to  pull  one  together,  for  the  object 
of  real  invigoration  and  tonic  purposes,  can  be  found  in  England 
than  in  Norfolk  and  SuflFolk  and  the  eastern  counties  generally. 
If  the  discovery  was  not  made  before,  we  can  only  account  for  it 
by  remarking  that  some  foolish  prejudice  existed,  it  being 
supposed  that  the  prevailing  wind,  "which  is  neither  good  for 
man  or  beast,"  was  the  east  wind,  an  hypothesis  which  is  not 
borne  out  by  our  experience.  Then  few  persons  visited  this 
part  of  England,  except  they  happened  to  have  friends  domiciled 
hereabouts,  and  the  eastern  counties  began  to  be  looked  upon 
as  an  "  Ultima  Thule,"  a  No-man's-land,  leading  nowhere,  except 
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to  the  German  Ocean  and  North  Pole.  Now  people  are  finding 
out  that  besides  the  vitalizing  properties  of  the  air,  Norfolk  is 
as  fair  a  county  as  any  in  England,  that  her  attractions  are 
manifold,  her  parks  and  trees  magnificent,  her  halls  frequent 
and  charming,  her  rivers  and  coverts  attractive  to  the  sportsman, 
her  churches  and  ruined  abbeys  full  of  interest  to  the  ecclesio- 
logist,  her  quaint  old  towns  and  noble  metropolis  of  East  Anglia 
fetching  to  the  antiquarian ;  that  she  dwelleth  alone,  if  you  will, 
apart  firom  the  shires,  like  some  ocean  queen,  surrounded  with 
the  bluest  water,  and  girt  about  with  that  chaplet  of  marine 
pearls,  Hunstanton,  Cromer,  Yarmouth,  and  Lowestoft,  which  is 
hard  by  the  border  line  between  Norfolk  and  SufiFolk. 

It  is  far  excellence  the  sporting  county  of  England,  such  a 
happy  hunting-ground  for  the  sporting-man  pure  and  simple, 
where  game  is  plentiful  and  coverts  abundant.  Oh  I  what  bags 
of  game  are  made  up  here  and  sent  away  to  town  or  friends. 
What  excellent  sport  all  the  county  through  from  Melton  Con- 
stable to  Sandringham ;  and  then  those  social  gatherings  of  an 
evening,  the  halls  and  shooting-boxes  being  full  of  delighted 
guests  and  cheerful  society!  No  county  in  fact  would  give  a 
better  idea  of  life  in  a  country  house  in  the  sporting  season  as 
illustrated  in  the  Queen  and  other  society  papers,  and  where  the 
old  country  seats  are  full  of  pleasant  people,  fighting  the  battles 
or  relating  the  experience  of  the  last  London  season  over  again  I 
Did  space  permit,  we  might  expatiate  on  the  capabilities  of  the 
eastern  counties  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  yachtsman, 
and  the  merits  of  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  (the  latter  especially) 
for  that  purpose,  or  descant  on  the  great  attractions  of  the 
*'  Broads,"  that  apSdalitS  of  Norfolk,  those  large  expanses  of 
water,  connected  by  a  chain  of  rivers  and  streams,  so  that  you 
can  sail  or  "  quant "  as  it  is  called,  for  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty* miles  from  the  fairest  of  the  "Broads,"  Wroxham, 
to  that  favourite  one  of  the  yachting  fraternity,  Oulton,  near 
Somerleyton  and  Lowestoft.  With  all  these  varied  charms,  it  is 
only  astonishing  the  eastern  counties  have  not  been  better 
known  before. 

The  subject  of  our  present  paper,  however,  is  Hunatanton.  On 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  looking  westward 
from  the  ancient  kingdom  of  East  Anglia,  stands  the  pretty 
watering-place  of  HuTiatanton  St.  Edmunda^  which,  during  the 
summer  months,  like  most  of  the  watering-places  on  the  ISnglish 
coast,  is  crowded  with  visitors,  the  rooms,  which  out  of  the  season 
can  be  got  for  five  shillings,  fetching  a  guinea  a  week.  This 
latter  fact  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  the  little 
town  is  perched  upon  a  hill  some  sixty  feet  to  eighty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  top  of  which  is  a  chalk  down,  while  the 
western  side  forms  a  picturesque  sea-cliff  overlooking  a  pleasant 
and  safe  beach  extending  far  sea-ward  at  low  water,  atid  at  the 
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base  of  which  the  sea,  save  in  very  stormy  weather,  allows  of  a 
safe  passage  for  the  wayfarer.  We  would  not,  however,  advise 
people  to  sit  immediately  under  the  cliffs,  or  take  their  picnic 
right  up  to  the  base  of  them,  as  some  of  the  topmost  portions 
have  an  ugly  trick  of  detaching  themselves  from  the  main  body, 
and  precipitating  to  the  beach  below  with  little  or  no  warning. 
This  sea-beach,  with  certain  diversities  of  pharacter,  but  flat  and 
firm  in  its  nature,  extends  to  old  Hunstanton,  and  for  miles 
further  along  the  coast  round  Brancaster  Bay  to  Holkham,  Wells- 
by-the-Sea,  and  Weyboume  (pronounced  Webbum),  where  the 
clififs  begin  upon  which  Cromer  is  perched,  and  extend  to 
Trimingham  Beacon  (where  they  attain  the  greatest  altitude), 
and  right  away  to  Mundesley  and  Happisburgh.  Hunstanton, 
situated  in  the  north-western  angle  of  the  county,  is  about 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  from  Ijondon,  sixteen  miles  from 
King's  Lynn,  one  hour's  drive  from  Sandringham  Hall,  the 
residence  of  H.B.H  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  is  accessible  by 
three  main  lines  of  railway.  It  is  the  only  watering-place  on  the 
east  coast  of  England  with  a  western  aspect^  and  being  situated 
on  the  chalk  cliff  already  alluded  to,  commands  extensive  views 
of  the  opposite  coast  of  Ijincoln,  which  is  twenty  miles  across,  and 
on  a  clear  day  the  noble  tower  of  Boston  church  may  be 
descried.  One  of  the  excursions  is  to  the  opposite  coast,  but 
the  landing  is  very  bad.  The  result  of  this  westward  aspect  is 
remarkable,  especially  at  sunset.  The  sun  seems  to  drop  down 
— and  the  sunsets  in  the  autumn  are  particularly  grand  and 
glorious — like  a  ball  of  fire  into  ocean,  "  with  its  many  twinkling 
laugh,"  and  the  Wash  lights  up  like  burnished  gold,  and  the 
pleasure  craft  stand  out  conspicuously  from  its  dazzling  sheen. 

The  air  is  not  only  most  bracing  and  contains  a  large  propor- 
tion of  ozone,  but  it  has  this  special  advantage,  that  owing  to  its 
western  aspect  and  the  rising  cliff  in  the  rear  of  the  tovm,  it 
is  sheltered  from  the  easterly  winds.  At  Cromer,  Mundesley 
(steadily  forging  to  the  front),  and  at  Yarmouth,  you  get  the  full 
force  of  the  easterly  winds,  but  at  Hunstanton  this  strong  tonic, 
this  magnificent  unadulterated  ozone,  which  is  too  strong  for 
many,  and  makes  some  people  feel  quite  strange  at  first,  is 
tempered  down,  filtered,  modulated  and  softened.  For  the  reasons 
above  stated,  and  its  very  peculiar  and  unexceptional  geo- 
graphical position,  a  "  change  of  air  "  can  therefore  be  got  in  the 
place  itself.  The  result  of  all  which  is  a  lovely  air,  a  full-bodied 
tonic,  so  refined  and  so  reduced  but  at  the  same  time  so 
exhilarating,  vitalizing,  and  elevating  to  the  spirits,  that  the 
feeling  induced  is  simply  yielding  oneself  up  to  the  most 
delicious  climatic  sensations  without  any  effort  of  mind  or  body, 
and  can  be  compared  to  nothing  less  than  quaffing  champagne  of 
the  rarest  and  most  carefully  selected  brands.  The  exhalations 
from  the  chalk  and  iron  contained  in  the  various  strata  moreover 
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produce  that  atmospheric  condition  which  contains  bone-making 
properties,  and  is  therefore  most  beneficial  for  children.  There 
is  a  hard  dry  beach,  and  it  is  therefore  admirably  adapted  for 
safe  and  pleasant  sea-bathing,  and  during  the  summer  forms  a 
vast  playground  for  hundreds  of  children  and  of  the  "  children 
of  a  larger  growth."  When  the  water  is  low,  a  journey  over  the 
sands  in  the  bathing  machines  is  necessary ;  but  this  only  adds  to 
the  amusement  and  is  all  in  a  day's  proceedings.  There  is  also 
capital  sea-fishing  in  the  Wash.  For  yachting  purposes  there  is 
an  excellent  flight  of  steps  from  the  head  of  the  fine  pier,  which 
is  eight  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  when  the  tide  is  out  and 
the  water  not  deep  enough  to  land.  From  this  pier  may  be  seen 
the  numerous  craft  going  up  and  down  the  Wash  to  Lynn,  which 
has  a  very  considerable  trade,  and  the  smaller  pleasure-boats 
belonging  to  the  place.  We  especially  recommend  Mr.  Bowler's 
comfortable  yacht.  Shoals  of  porpoises  may  be  seen  following  up 
the  tide,  which  prey  upon  the  fish  caught  in  the  commixture  of 
river  and  sea  at  the  flood.  Seals  also  now  and  then  make  their 
appearance,  but  they  are  more  "  at  home  "  on  the  sands  well  out 
in  the  Wash.  In  this  respect  Hunstanton  beats  Cromer,  which 
has  only  a  jetty ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  pier  the  band  plays  every 
day  as  well  as  in  the  pleasure-grounds,  where  are  archery  and 
tennis  courts,  the  esplanades  and  grand  hall,  which  will  accom- 
modate five  hundred  persons,  and  shelters,  which  belong  to  that 
indefatigable  caterer  for  the  public  weal  and  taste,  Mr.  Ingram 
Watson,  situated  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  pier.  The  pre- 
vailing fashion  here  is  for  young  and  old  to  arm  themselves  with 
what  may  be  called  an  unshod  alpenstock,  which  varies  according 
to  the  size  of  the  child  that  carries  it,  from  the  length  of  an 
ordinary  broomstick,  which  in  such  case  it  is  in  fact,  to  a  pole 
of  six  or  eight  feet  in  length,  We  have  not  heard  any  special 
name  for  these  weapons,  but  it  might  be  well  to  give  them  the 
title  of  the  •'  St.  Edmund's  staflF "  or  the  Hunstanton  beach-stock. 
The  principal  use  is  to  assist  the  bearer  to  leap  across  a  pool  on 
the  beach,  or  in  places  where  it  is  paved  with  flat  rocks  to  jump 
from  one  to  the  other.  No  donbt  these  are  also  employed  in 
various  other  ways,  but  at  all  events  the  prevailing  custom  being 
so  generally  adopted,  it  gives  the  community  quite  a  picturesque 
appearance. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  bone-making  properties  of  the 
air;  nor  is  the  drainage  carried  into  the  sea,  but  is  under 
special  drainage  authority.  It  has  also  quite  recently  been  dis- 
covered as  an  effective  specific  for  that  most  distressing  of 
modem  complaints,  inaoTnnia  or  sleeplessness.  This  malady, 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  high  pressure  at  which  we  live  in  this 
age  of  railways,  telegraphs  and  telephones,  and  brain-disturbing 
excitements,  seems  terribly  on  the  increase.  We  recall  the 
mournful  end  of  the  late  excellent  Dean  of  Bangor,  and  cannot 
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forget  that  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  predicatorial  staff  at 
St.  PauVs  has  been  away  on  the  Continent  for  some  time,  and 
suffering  from  this  same  complaint,  and  by  all  accounts  gets  no 
better,  besides  many  other  cases.     Shakespeare  truly  says  that — 

**  Balmy  sleep  is  tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer ;" 

but  there  are  thousands  of  suffering  humanity  craving  for  this 
inestimable  and  indispensable  boon,  yet  cannot  obtain  it  for  some 
reason. 

As  I  write,  the  May  number  of  a  monthly  periodical  comes  in 
"  promiscuously,"  and  what  do  I  find  ?  When  I  open  it,  the  first 
thing  which  strikes  the  eye  among  the  advertisements  is,  "  The 
Authentic  Hop  Pillow,"  a  wonderful  remedy  for  sleepless  nightSy 
acknowledged  by  the  highest  medical  authority  to  be  unique  in 
its  action,  certain  in  its  effect,  and  one  of  the  greatest  boons 
known  to  modem  times.  Noxious  sleeping  draughts  with  their 
ill-effects,  in  fact,  sedatives  of  every  kind  can  now  be  dispensed 
with,  the  Hop  Pillow  supplying  the  place  by  giving  sound  and 
natural  sle^y  stimulating  the  brain,  invigorating  and  strengthen- 
ing the  nervous  system,  and  bringing  back  that  vital  power  which 
was  thought  to  be  irretrievably  lost.  Then  I  turn  to  the 
pages  of  the  periodical  itself,  and  cull  the  following 
from  the  section  entitled  "In  the  Editor's  Study!"  Dr 
Ormistpn  of  New  York,  whose  experience  of  insomnia  we 
recently  related,  has  now  completed  his  story.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  recount  his  various  experiments.  He  was  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Mortimer  Granville,  who  failed  to  do  him  good,  and 
handed  him  over  to  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  who  sent  him  back  to  his 
work,  advising  him  to  seek  some  interest  outside  of  his  pro- 
fession, prescribed  a  night-cap  of  whisky  and  milk,  and  gave  a 
number  of  other  advices,  which  proved  to  be  useless.  After  long 
depression  he  found  relief  by  taking  regular  exercise  in  riding, 
and  gradually  returned  to  a  fair  condition.  The  points  to  be 
noticed  are — I.  Dr.  Ormiston  thinks  he  should  not  have  been 
sent  from  home,  but  that  it  would  have  been  better  that  he 
should  have  remained  and  reduced  his  work.  2.  All  the  doctors 
forbade  chloral,  but  Dr.  Ormiston  never  found  any  evil  effect  of  it, 
and  believes  that  if  he  had  continued  to  use  it,  he  would  soon 
have  recovered.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  he  only 
needs  four  hours'  sleep.  3.  Dr.  Mortimer  Granville  and  Sir 
Andrew  Clark  are  men  of  the  highest  eminence,  but  they 
differed  entirely  in  the  regimen  prescribed,  and  their  prescrip- 
tions were  equally  useless.  Dr.  Ormiston  still  uses  the  "  night- 
cap"  There  is  a  frankness  about  Dr.  Ormiston's  explanation 
which  is  highly  honourable  to  him.  Patients  may  do  much  good 
to  doctors  by  candidly  speaking  out  their  experience.  We  don't 
know  if  from  these  quotations  insomnia  is  especially  on  the 
increase  among  the  clergy,  whose  work  is  right  up  to  the  hilt  in 
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the  present  day,  and  certainly  the  prevalence  of  its  distressing 
symptoms  in  the  community  at  large  is  very  alarming.  But  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  testimony  of  several  medical  men  who  have  lately 
visited  Hunstanton,  they  maintain  that  they  have  detected  in 
the  air  a  certain  specific  and  cure  for  this  complaint,  and  they 
intend  to  recommend  all  their  sleepless  patients  to  make  a  point 
of  visiting  Hunstanton. 

In  another  respect  Hunstanton  diflFers  from  Cromer.  The 
Hunstanton  people  lay  themselves  out  to  amuse  their  visitors. 
We  have  already  referred  to  Mr.  Watson's  pleasant  devices,  where 
he  often  engages  the  best  bands  that  can  be  obtained.  Besides 
which,  Hunstanton  is  the  head-quarters  for  cricket  matches  and 
all  other  athletic  sports.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  say,  that  the 
tennis  tournament  is  the  great  event  of  the  season  at  Hunstanton, 
and  is  to  this  rising  watering-place  what  the  public-school  matches 
are  to  Lord's.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  summer  visitors 
at  Hunstanton  are  a  really  respectable  and  good  set,  and  the  place 
is  kept  as  select  as  possible,  and  so  far  from  its  rival  Skegness  on 
the  Lincoln  coast  doing  Hunstanton  any  harm,  it  does  it  positive 
good,  for  it  takes  oflF  the  "  baser  sort "  of  those  forays  of  excur- 
sionists which  rush  down  to.  this  coast  from  Bedford,  Ely,  Peter- 
borough, Northampton,  and  the  Midlands  generally,  leaving  only 
the  better  class  to  come  to  Hunstanton.  This  is  greatly  in 
favour  of  Hunstanton  (or  as  it  is  locally  called  Hun'ston,  these 
words  being  shortened  in  Norfolk;  Fulmodeston  is  Fulmo'ston, 
and  Tacolneston  is  Tacol'ston),  as  the  three  railways  offer  such 
great  facilities  for  tourists.  Hence  this  rapidly  developing 
watering-place  offers  an  eligible  opportunity  to  gentlemen 
wishing  to  secure  a  sea-side  and  country  residence,  also  an 
investment  for  a  building  speculation.  The  subsoil  is  very  hard 
chalk  or  marl,  suitable  for  inside  walling,  and  carrstone  for 
external  walling.  Lime  and  sand  can  be  obtained  on  the  estate 
at  a  very  moderate  cost,  and  good  bricks  are  made  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Water  and  gas  works  have  been  erected,  and 
the  water  comes  from  the  chalk  and  neighbouring  village,  is 
exceedingly  pure,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  iron. 

St.  Edmunds  has  grown  up  close  to  the  railway  station,  but 
has  not  been  permitted  to  spring  up  at  haphazard ;  indeed,  the 
original  idea  was  so  to  place  every  house  as  to  give  it  a  sea  view. 
The  railway  runs  up  close  by  the  sands,  and  close  to  the  station  is 
the  "  Sandringham  Hotel,"  an  imposing-looking  building,  beyond 
which  stretches  a  green,  bounded  at  the  seaside  by  an  esplanade, 
from  the  centre  of  which  the  iron  pier,  before  mentioned, 
stretches  into  the  sea.  Near  the  green,  bazaars,  a  photographic 
gallery  and  camera  obscura  are  of  course  to  be  found.  At  the 
other  side  of  the  green  stands  the  "Golden  Lion  Hotel,"  the  oldest 
in  Hunstanton,  dating  back  some  forty  years,  and,  standing  by 
itself  on  an  elevated  plat«au,  holds  an  important  position  and 
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commands  extensive  views.  It  is  as  comfortable  and  commodious 
a  house  as  there  is  in  the  place.  Other  hotels  are  to  be  found 
between  the  green  and  railway  station.  Besides  these  there  are 
several  terraces  arranged  with  capital  irregularity,  and  there  are 
arrangements  for  lawn  tennis  and  other  games  (even  including 
Aunt  Sally)  at  reasonable  charges.  Near  the  church  of  St. 
Edmunds,  which  has  been  recently  opened  and  contains  five 
hundred  sittings,  where  there  is  double  daily  service,  and  which 
stands  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  a  short  distance  from  the  green, 
there  has  been  erected  a  convalescent  home,  opened  in  1879  by 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  under  whose  patronage  it  was 
erected.  This  is  an  elegant  building,  and  being  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  combines  mountain  with  sea  air,  and  is  indeed  a 
boon  to  the  denizens  of  the  midland  counties.  People  come 
even  farther  afield  than  that  to  it,  and  when  we  visited  it  the 
other  day  the  courteous  and  obliging  matron  told  us  that  she 
had  an  inmate  from  Oxford.  Everything  is  very  clean  and  nice 
and  well  arranged,  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  with  a  fine  dining 
hall  and  good  sleeping  accommodation,  and  if  convalescents 
don't  grow  strong  in  such  an  air,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  air.  A 
fine  blackbird  caged  at  the  entrance  hall  is  evidently  a  great 
favourite,  and  gives  out  the  sweetest  notes  of  welcome.  In  the 
centre  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  green  above  mentioned,  stands 
a  stone  pillar,  which  has  been  removed  from  Old  Hunstanton, 
and  on  which,  by  means  of  hooks,  some  of  which  remain  embedded 
in  the  stone,  it  is  said  that  the  pagan  Saxon  fishermen  were 
wont  in  pre-Christian  days  to  suspend  votive  offerings  to  their 
tutelary  deities. 

Old  Hunstanton  is  a  pretty  village  of  thoroughly  irregular 
arrangement,  lying  in  a  hollow  to  the  north-east  of  Hunstanton 
St.  Edmunds,  from  which  rises  the  hill  on  which  the  latter  is 
built.  In  this  village  will  be  found  one  of  those  rare  quiet  and 
old-fashioned  hostelries,  which  so  delight  the  tourist  when  found 
so  clean  and  neat,  the  "Le  Strange  Arms,"  picturesquely 
situated,  perched  on  the  cliff,  with  ample  stable  accommodation, 
with  good  bathing  and  fine  walks  on  the  sands  along  the  coast 
to  Holme-by-the-Sea.  This  has  always  been  a  favourite  spot  for 
the  picnics  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  with  their 
children,  driving  over  from  Sandringham,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised at  their  liking  for  the  place.  We  saw  the  comfortable 
dining-room  and  drawing-room  usually  occupied  by  them,  where 
they  seem  thoroughly  to  unbend  and  make  themselves  quite  at 
home  with  the  villagers  and  their  children,  with  whom  they  are 
most  popular.  It  is  indeed  a  charming  spot ;  but  sometimes  they 
take  their  picnic  into  the  park  close  by.  This  quaint  little 
village  may  be  reached  from  St.  Edmunds  by  a  walk  of  about  a 
mile  by  the  road  leading  to  the  Old  Church  and  the  park  of 
Mr.  I^  Strange,  or  by  a  somewhat  longer  route  along  the  sea- 
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beach  beneath  the  clifiF.  Taking  this  route,  the  visitor  can  have 
the  opportunity  of  studying  the  cliff,  which  has  been  long  a 
puzzle  to  the  geologists  on  account  of  the  deposit  of  red  chalk, 
which  reaches  the  surface  close  to  St.  Edmunds,  and  inclines 
thence  downwards  regularly  to  the  base  of  the  cliff,  close  to  Old 
Hunstanton.  The  whole  cliff  shows  comformable  strata,  having 
the  lower  chalk  at  the  top,  some  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  near 
Old  Hunstanton,  diminishing  to  nothing  where  the  red  chalk 
reaches  the  surface.  Beneath  this  is  a  deposit,  about  three  feet 
thick,  of  chalk  marl,  which  contains  quantities  of  fossil  remains 
of  marine  shells,  zoophytes,  &c.,  and  under  it  is  a  thickness  of 
about  one  and  a  half  feet  of  white  chalk,  in  which  are  numerous 
remains  of  some  remarkable  branching  zoophytes  very  like  the 
roots  of  trees,  and  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb.  This 
deposit  lies  directly  on  the  upper  or  lighter  bed  of  red  chalk, 
which  is  similar  save  in  colour  to  the  white  chalk  above  it,  which 
contains  a  variety  of  organic  remains.  The  lower  bed  is  of  a 
deeper  red  colour,  and  the  two  form  a  deposit  of  about  four  feet 
in  thickness.  The  colour  varies  considerably  from  shades  of 
yellow  to  deep  red,  and  at  the  top  is  an  argillaceous  deposit  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  which  it  is  supposed  has  supplied  the  colouring 
matter  for  the  whole  stratum.  Under  the  red  chalk  is  the  green- 
sand  limestone,  some  of  which  is  used  for  building,  as  before 
mentioned,  and  known  as  carrstone.  The  lowest  stratum  is 
sandy  brecia,  a  dark-brown  pudding-stone  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  iron,  and  it  may  be  also  in  some  places  oxide  of 
manganese,  the  deposit  varying  in  colour  from  a  yellowish  brown 
to  black. 

In  several  parts  the  beach  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
pavement  of  large  stones  of  this  deposit,  which  here  overlies  the 
Kimmeridge  clay,  and  has  been  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the 
sea  into  huge  flat  blocks,  in  the  channels  between  which  are  to 
be  found  thousands  of  mussels  as  well  as  various  other  shells. 
In  some  of  these  blocks  the  fossil  remains  of  trees  are  found. 
Portions  of  this  cliff  continue  to  fall  yearly,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  ere  long  to  remove  the  lighthouse  at  the  top  further 
inland.  The  light,  like  that  of  the  Lynn  Well  lightship,  is 
revolving  (two  flashes  every  thirty  seconds),  and  is  moreover 
furnished  with  a  strip  of  ruby  glass  to  throw  a  red  glare  on  the 
**  Roaring  Middle,"  a  dangerous  sand-bank.  Amber  and  jet  are 
found  on  the  coast  here,  and  the  keepers  of  the  lighthouse 
generally  have  good  specimens  for  sale  as  well  as  remains  from 
the  "submarine  forest"  of  oak,  willow,  and  other  trees,  with 
bones  and  shells.  This  submarine  forest  lies  off  the  coast  at 
what  are  called  the  "  Holme  and  Thomham  Scalphs  "  ("  Scalph  " 
here  signifies  a  spot  alternately  covered  and  uncovered  by  the 
tide,  so  the  Anglo-Saxon  Scealfor=a,  diver),  near  the  west  end 
of  Brancaster  Bay,  stretches  across  the  Wash,  and  extends  along 
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the  Lincolnshire  coast  as  far  as  Grimsby.  No  human  remains 
have  been  discovered  among  the  stumps  of  the  trees,  which  are 
in  situ  and  of  great  size ;  but  a  stone  cdty  British  flint  or  aace^ 
sticking  into  one  of  these  trunks,  was  found  by  Mr.  Mundford  in 
1831,  and  is  now  in  the  Norwich  Museum.  The  submersion  of 
this  extensive  forest  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  land  of 
the  low  coast,  within  comparatively  recent  times,  has  been 
destroyed  by  ocean  currents.  Peregrine  falcons,  it  is  said, 
formerly  bred  in  the  chalk  cliffs,  but  have  long  since  disappeared. 

Near  the  lighthouse,  kept  painfully  clean  and  white,  and  under 
the  Trinity  Board  of  course,  and  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
cliflFs,  are  the  shattered  ruins  of  St.  Edmund's  chapel,  which  in 
earlier  days  may  well  have  served  as  a  pharos  (beacon)  to  ships 
passing  to  and  from  Lynn,  now  King's  Lynn,  but  formerly  Ljnn 
Episcopi.  Its  age  is  uncertain,  but  the  local  tradition  runs  that 
the  chapel  was  founded  by  St.  Edmund  himself,  after  he  had 
been  shipwrecked  on  his  first  visit  to  England.  The  wreck  is 
said  to  have  occurred  on  the  low  spit  of  sand  called  "St. 
Edmund's  Point,"  stretching  seawards  about  one  mile  east  of  the 
lighthouse.  This  point  marks  the  western  termination  of  the 
"theols,"  or  sandy  foreshores,  abounding  in  rabbits  and  wild 
fowl,  which  extend  hence  to  Salthouse  between  Wells  and 
Cromer.  After  he  landed,  the  legend  says,  the  saint  shut  him- 
self up  within  its  walls  until,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  he  had 
learned  the  Psalter,  Le.  all  the  Psalms,  by  heart.  Having  accom- 
plished this  vow,  although  his  time  for  doing  so  is  not  on  record, 
he  was  at  once  crowned  king  of  East  Anglia.  The  remains  now 
display  nought  of  the  character  of  their  ancient  architecture,  and 
save  for  a  few  stones  which  afford  evidence  of  antiquity,  might 
be  passed  by  as  ruins  devoid  of  any  special  interest. 

One  of  the  favourite  customs  with  the  visitors  is  to  walk  to 
Old  Hunstanton  church  on  a  Sunday  morning  by  the  cliflf  and 
return  through  the  park.  People  speak  highly  of  the  service, 
the  musical  portions  being  something  quite  out  of  the  ordinary, 
a  few  good  voices  singing  in  harmony,  the  effect  being  excellent ; 
in  short,  the  whole  rendering  of  the  services  gives  universal  satis- 
faction and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  parish  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  which  is  of  early  Decorated 
character,  is  a  very  beautiful  structure,  and  was  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  by  the  late  Mr.  Le  Strange,  whose  great  knowledge  of 
early  art  and  skill  as  an  artist  are  displayed  in  the  design  here 
and  in  the  design  and  decoration  of  part  of  the  ceiling  of  Ely 
cathedral.  The  east  window  is  of  five  lights,  and  is  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Preedy,  inserted  in  1867  as  a  memorial  to  the 
late  Mr.  Le  Strange  by  his  widow  and  children.  The  subjects 
are — in  the  centre  light  the  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection  and 
Ascension,  with  the  Old  Testament  tjrpes  in  the  lights  on  either 
side,  and  in  the  outer  lights  other  subjects  from  the  last  days  of 
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our  Lord's  ministry.  Below  is  an  altar-piece  inlaid  with  figures 
of  angels  in  mosaic.  The  seats  are  low  and  open ;  the  oaken 
roof  is  rich  and  massive,  with  half-figures  of  the  apostles  in  the 
nave  and  angels  in  the  choir.  Sound  the  font  are  panels  in 
mosaic.  The  designs  were  supplied  by  the  late  Mr.  Le  Strange, 
and  the  timber  used  in  the  restoration  came  off  the  Hunstanton 
estate.  In  the  chancel  is  a  large  altar  tomb  in  the  centre,  and 
there  are  monuments  for  Eoger  Le  Strange,  "Knight  of  the 
Body  "  to  Henry  VII.,  the  first  king  of  England  who  started  such 
a  bodyguard.  The  knight  is  represented  in  complete  armour 
on  this  noble  and  beautiful  altar  tomb,  as  Blomefield  calls  it, 
which  is  very  curiously  ornamented.  On  the  foot  of  the  monu- 
ment are  the  words, "  Eemembrez  a  moy,  remembyr  L'Estrange ; " 
on  a  fillet  of  brass  round  the  edge  of  the  stone,  "  Orate  pro  aYa." 
In  the  north  wall  is  inserted  a  monument,  under  a  lofty  canopy 
of  stone  work  finely  carved,  to  Henry  Le  Strange  and  Katherine 
his  wife,  1485;  and  on  a  marble  gravestone  will  be  found  the 
following  quaint  inscription : 

••  Homo  extraneus,  miles,  obt.  31  Maii  1654,  setat.  suae  71, 
In  terris  peregrinus  eram,  nunc  incolor  coeli." 

*'  In  Heaven,  at  home,  0  blessed  change ! 
Who,  while  1  was  on  earth,  was  Strange." 

The  family  of  Le  Strange  have  been  lords  here  since  the 
Conquest,  in  fact  they  were  "  at  home "  when  the  (Conqueror 
came,  holding  Hunstanton  for  some  time  under  the  Fijbz-Alans, 
by  the  tenure  of  Castle-guard  at  Rising.  Near  the  church  is 
Hunstanton  Hall,  the  ancient  residence  and  old  castle  of  the 
Le  Stranges.  This  beautiful  house  was  built  chiefly  at  the  end 
of  the  15th  century  by  Sir  Roger  Le  Strange,  whose  monument 
we  have  described  in  the  church,  but  the  west  wing,  containing 
the  ancient  dining-hall,  was  unfortunately  burnt  down  in  1853, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  most  lovely  garden,  a  fish-pond 
and  endless  vistas  through  neatly  trimmed  hedges  and  trees. 
Some  ancient  armour,  old  furniture  and  family  pictures  are 
preserved  in  this  fine  old  mansion ;  among  the  latter  a  portrait 
of  Sir  Thomas  Le  Strange  by  Holbein.  The  chapel,  open  to 
the  staircase  and  gallery  above,  is  hung  with  crimson  velvet,  on 
which  are  the  words  "In  Resurrectione  tua,  Christe,  coeli  et 
terrse  Isetentur.  Alleluia,  amen."  The  Le  Stranges  were  firm 
adherents  of  the  Stuarts,  and  a  portrait  of  the  "  Old  Pretender  " 
hangs  on  the  staircase.  Sir  Roger  Le  Strange,  born  here  in 
1616,  was  active  on  the  side  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  for  some  time 
imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  attempting  to  seize  Lynn  for  the 
king.  He  escaped,  however,  to  the  Continent,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Restoration  on  his  return  became  well  known  as  a  political 
writer,  and  established  a  newspaper,  called  The  Public  Intelli-- 
gencevy  which  was  given  up  to  make  way  for  the  London  Gazette^ 
1666.     He  translated  firom  the  Latin  those  colloquies  of  Erasmus 
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which  have  made  his  name  famous,  and  also  -^sop's  Fables,  "  a 
pattern  of  bad  writing,"  says  Hallam,  "  yet  by  a  certain  wit  and 
readiness  in  raillery  Le  Strange  was  a  popular  writer,  and  may 
even  now  be  read  sometimes  with  amusement."  The  park  is 
noted  for  the  variety  of  its  trees,  and  the  house  stands  within  the 
ancient  moat  of  the  old  Norman  barons,  which  is  still  kept  filled 
with  water.  The  park  stretches  west  of  the  hall.  Its  verdure 
is  all  the  pleasanter  from  its  contrast  with  the  bare  shoreland. 
There  is  some  high  ground  in  the  park,  with  an  ancient  "pleasure- 
house, "  from  which  there  are  views  over  the  sea  and  inland 
country. 

We  have  confined  our  attention  strictly  to  points  of  interest 
connected  with  the  two  Hunstantons ;  but  many  visitors,  espe- 
cially those  who  bring  their  traps  with  them,  avail  themselves 
of  the  abundant  driving  accommodation  to  be  found  here  and 
visit  Sandringham,  which  is   open   for  two  days   in  the  week. 
Castle  Rising,  Holkham  Park  and  sands,  Heacham,  Bumham,  the 
Woottons,  the  two  Ringsteads,  Snettisham  and  Dersingham.     We 
need  not  say  that  a  visit  to  the  beautiful  grounds  and  hall  of 
Sandringham  will  amply  repay  the   trouble,  if  only  to  see  the 
horses,  ponies,  dogs,  and  the  two  bears  belonging  to  their  Royal 
Highnesses,  who  are  completely  idolized  in  this  neighbourhood. 
We  have  taken  pains  to  inquire   about  the   cause  of  the  late 
illness  of  the  princess,  which  has  been  much  exaggerated.     The 
sanitary  state  of  this  part  of  Norfolk  we   believe    may   be  pro- 
nounced   exceptionally    good.       The    Great    Eastern    Railway 
Company  makes  arrangements  for  day  excursions  to  Lynn  (and 
its   new   docks),  to  Ely,  Peterborough,  and  Lincoln  cathedrals, 
where   abundant   material    exists    to   interest    the    increasingly 
numerous  and  delighted  visitors. 
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A  SENSATION  of  bewilderment  takes  hold  of  the  visitor  when, 
after  climbing  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Palais  de  ITndus- 
trie,  he  enters  the  Salon  Carr6  of  the  Salon.  Which  way  shall 
he  turn  and  what  pictures  examine  first?  If  there  were  only 
some  official  to  receive  us,  some  ceremony  to  go  through  with  on 
entering,  it  would  be  a  relief;  but  as  it  is  there  is  before  us  only  a 
chaos  of  paintings  and  the  monotonous  surging  of  a  crowd ;  and 
I  hesitate  now,  as  I  did  then,  wondering  where  to  begin  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  cosmopolitan  collection  of  nearly  3,000  paintings  of  all 
sizes,  colours,  and  merits. 

The  stereotyped  expression  this  season  is.  That  it  is  a  fine 
Salon  ;  and  I  readily  join  in  the  chorus,  for  I  think  I  never  saw 
a  finer.  Great  works  of  art  are  scarce — I  mean  in  quality,  not 
size — but  they  exist,  and  that  is  always  something.  The  quality 
of  painting  of  even  the  most  disagreeable  and  disgusting  pictures 
is  very  high,  and  makes  us  wonder,  as  a  friend  remarked,  "  how 
they  are  able  to  do  it."  We  feel  that  Art  in  one  sense  is  truly 
comprehended  by  these  Frenchmen. 

As  we  enter  by  the  Salon  Carr^,  let  us  begin  our  survey  there. 
Opposite  the  entrance  door  the  entire  wall  is  occupied  by  a  decora- 
tion for  the  museum  at  Lyons  by  that  eccentric  artist,  Puvis  de 
Chavannes.  It  is  divided  into  three  panels,  and  represents  Vision 
Antique,  Inspiration,  le  Ehone  et  le  Saone.  There  is  a  delicious 
harmony  in  the  grey  tones  of  the  decoration  that  makes  it  like 
ancient  tapestry,  and  if  the  picture  had  been  executed  a  thousand 
years  ago  we  should  classify  the  stifihess  of  the  drawing  as  primi- 
tive, and  so  better  understand  and  allow  for  the  mannerism  that 
undoubtedly  exists  in  the  picture,  as  it  exists  in  all  pictures  by 
this  man,  who  might  perhaps  not  inaptly  be  termed  the  Bume- 
Jones  of  France.  Perhaps  the  classical  figures  without  classical 
drawing  in  the  composition  would  not  appear  so  primitive  if  we 
did  not  find  on  the  opposite  wall  a  huge  painting  by  Benjamin 
Constant,  entitled  "  Justinian,"  which  is  in  absolute  contrast.  It 
represents  the  great  emperor  clothed  in  gorgeous  purples  and 
seated  upon  his  throne.  His  counsellors  sit  on  each  side  of  him, 
draped  also  in  rich  stuffs  studded  with  jewels.  On  the  costly 
marble  floor  crouches  a  slave  reading  out  from  a  scroll,  on  which, 
in  all  likelihood,  is  written  a  portion  of  the  great  monarch's  world- 
famed  "  Code,"  which  he  is,  perchance,  revising,  and  concerning 
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which  he  seems  settling  a  knotty  point.  In  this  picture  there  is 
nothing  primitive  ;  it  is  strong  in  drawing,  colour,  and  expression. 
I  was  about  to  say  in  composition  also,  but  as  the  figures  are  all 
seated  in  a  row,  and  there  is  no  outlet  for  the  eye,  which  must 
wander  backwards  and  forwards  without  relief,  it  is  perhaps  more 
correct  to  say  it  is  lacking  in  composition.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
one  thing  is  certain,  it  is  a  powerful  piece  of  painting,  and  de- 
serves the  medal  of  honour  of  the  Salon.  From  the  same  hand 
there  is  a  smaller  work,  "  Judith,"  and  in  some  respects  this  is 
more  enjoyable,  for  there  is  a  little  less  appearance  of  violent 
striving  after  effect. 

In  great  contrast  to  the  above,  and  yet  in  their  way  as  remarkable, 
there  are  in  this  same  room  two  landscapes  by  Adelsteen  Normann, 
of  Bodoe,  Norway,  wonderful  renderings  of  nature  upon  canvas^ 
that,  if  framed  with  a  window  sash  decorated  with  curtains  and 
the  usual  hangings,  would  make  the  spectator  believe  he  was 
looking  out  upon  a  veritable  scene.  The  Scandinavian  school, 
especially  such  members  of  it  as  have  been  modified  and  refined 
by  French  influences,  show  to  great  advantage  in  this  Salon. 
Frenchman  of  the  French  is  Besnard,  who,  one  would  think, 
envied  the  position  that  the  late  Manet  once  held  as  the  Salon 
jester.  If  he  wished  to  amuse  the  public  he  certainly  succeeds 
with  a  portrait  of  *'  Madame  R.  J."  (read  Madame  Roger  Jourdain, 
wife  of  the  painter),  standing  outside  a  window  against  an  evening 
sky,  with  the  yellow  reflection  shining  on  one  side  of  her  face  and 

fown  from  the  lights  in  the  drawing-room.  That,  at  least,  is  what 
think  is  intended,  after  studying  the  picture  for  some  time ;  but 
really  if  in  nature  the  lamplight  had  such  an  odious  effect  upon 
the  pretty  face  of  Madame  Jourdain  I  do  wonder  why  the  artist 
chose  to  paint  anything  so  hideous,  for  not  only  is  Madame 
Jourdain  pretty,  but  Madame  Besnard,  too,  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest women  in  Paris ;  and  if  the  painter  had  taken  a  model 
nearer  home  and  limned  her  portrait  in  pure  daylight  the  public 
would  have  admired.  But  then,  perhaps,  he  would  not  have 
obtained  the  success  so  much  desired — the  sensational  success,  a 
species  of  success  for  which  Frenchmen  seem  to  have  a  craze. 
There  are  many  portraits  exhibited  this  year,  and  it  is  some  of 
these,  curiously  enough,  that  have  carried  off  the  prizes.  Carolus 
Duran  has  a  portrait  of  Miss  H.,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  William 
Hooper,  of  Cincinnati,  U.S.A.,  beside  one  that  is  catalogued  as 
"  Eveil."  This,  properly  speaking,  is  not  a  portrait,  but  a  finely- 
painted  nude  figure.  Bonnat  has  painted  a  wonderful  Bonnat- 
portrait  of  M.  rasteur  and  his  granddaughter ;  and  in  another 
room  there  is  a  yet  more  wonderful  portrait  of  M.  Pasteur, 
painted  by  Albert  Edelfelt,  the  celebrated  Finnish  artist.  There 
could  be  no  severer  criticism  upon  M.  Bonnat's  portraits  than  that 
made  the  other  day  by  Caran  d'Ache  in  a  caricature,  in  which 
Bonnat  is  represented  as  standing  beside  a  canvas  on  which  is 
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painted  the  standing  figure  of  a  man  minns  the  head.  Under 
the  drawing  is  written,  "  Bonnat  (L6on).  Portrait  of  M,  K. 
Grand  homme  futur,"  suggesting  the  mannerism  that  pervades 
all  the  portraits  by  this  artist.  This  particular  portrait  of  Pasteur 
owes  its  origin  to  a  Copenhagen  brewer,  who  ordered  it  in  grati- 
tude for  the  fact  that  he  is  indebted  to  M.  Pasteur's  scientific 
discoveries  for  his  fortune. 

Brozik,  a  pupil  of  Munkacsy  and  son-in-law  of  Sedelmeyer, 
the  art  dealer,  exhibits  a  portrait  of  his  wife ;  Commerre,  a 
portrait  of  Madame  Theo  as  a  soubrette  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XVI.;  EoU,  the  portrait  of  a  well-known  landscape  painter;  but 
the  most  remarkable  portrait  of  the  year  is  by  Cabanel.  This 
may  be  considered  the  finest  painting  in  the  Salon.  It  is  of  a 
sister  of  charity,  the  superior  and  founder  of  the  order  of  the 
"  Petites  scBurs  des  pauvres."  Cabanel  has  been  most  fortunate 
in  having  such  a  subject  to  paint,  and  the  public  also  that  the 
"  unknown  personage  "  who  wished  to  have  this  remarkable  face 
transferred  to  canvas  chose  Cabanel  from  amongst  the  numerous 
celebrated  Parisian  painters  to  execute  his  desire.  The  sister  is 
represented  full  length,  seated  at  a  table  in  a  very  plainly  fur- 
nished room ;  but  every  part  of  the  picture  and  the  objects  por- 
trayed are  subdued  so  that  the  light  and  interest  centre  on  the 
face  that  is  framed  by  a  white  coif  and  black  veil  against  a  light 
background.  The  strong  grey  eyes  looking  out  of  the  picture  are 
very  clear,  the  nose  finely  modelled,  and  the  closely-shut  lips 
prim  but  sweet.  Crowds  stand  daily  before  this  portrait,  looking 
up  silently  into  this  remarkable  face,  a  face  that  resumes  an  insti- 
tution and  an  epoch.  And,  curiously  enough,  the  picture  im- 
presses you  as  if  it  had  been  painted  ages  ago,  as  if  the  face  did 
not  belong  to  modem  times,  this  face  of  one  who  would  tenderly 
nurse  a  sick  child  or  defend  a  besieged  city  ;  and  after  seeing  it 
we  can  well  understand  how  it  comes  about  that  she  commands 
so  ably  that  noble  army  of  relief,  the  "Petites  soeurs  des 
pauvres.** 

In  another  room  we  find  the  portrait  of  yet  another  commander, 
the  general  of  the  Salvation  Army,  Miss  Booth.  The  work  is 
painted  by  the  Baron  de  Sedelstrom.  Miss  Booth  is  represented 
as  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  Parisian  wine  shop,  book  in  hand,, 
exhorting  to  abstinence  and  holy  living  the  habitvAa^  composed 
of  the  ordinary  workmen  types.  The  painting  attracts  considerable 
attention,  especially  from  the  English  visitors,  and  I  am  informed 
that  after  the  Salon  it  will  be  exhibited  in  London. 

Jules  Breton  has  a  beautiful  picture,  fine  in  sentiment  and 
colour,  of  a  group  of  peasants  in  a  low  sunlit  field,  entitled  "  Le 
Gouter,"  and  also  a  life-size  head  of  a  Breton  peasant.  The 
former  has  already  been  sold  to  a  New  York  picture  dealer,  who 
will  most  likely  dispose  of  it  at  a  good  profit  in  America,  where 
Breton   is  especially   appreciated.      Emile   Breton,  his  brother, 
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exhibits  the  «  Village  of  Artois  in  Winter  "  and  "  Twilight."  The 
last  reminds  me  much  of  a  painting  by  the  late  Frenchman, 
Millet.  Adrian  Demont,  son-in-law  of  Jules  Breton,  sends  a 
painting  full  of  colour  much  in  the  manner  of  the  former,  that 
he  catalogues  as  the  "  Flower  of  the  Peasant,"  said  flower  being 
the  sunflower,  that,  with  the  primrose,  are  still  in  France  consi- 
dered plebeian.  Near  Breton's  picture  I  came  upon  a  picture  of 
white  and  purple  lilacs  in  a  heavy  silvered  frame  of  a  very  leaden 
,  hue.  Coming  suddenly  upon  it,  I  instinctively  raised  my  hat  and 
looked  round,  expecting  the  lady  by  my  side  would  cross  herself, 
for  it  suggested  one  of  those  decorated  carriage-entrances  where  a 
corpse  is  lying  in  state  for  a  Parisian  funeral.  We  hurried  by  as 
if  we  had  seen  a  ghost. 

Cormon,  who  last  year  occupied  a  large  space  with  his  "  Stone 
Age,"  this  year  modestly  exhibits  a  small  canvas  of  "  Friends  at 
Breakfast,"  and  a  study  of  flowers,  while  Raphael  Collin  continues 
the  same  line  in  sending  a  nude  figure  lying  at  full  length  upon 
a  grassy  bank,  called  "  Floreal."  The  painting  of  this  picture  by 
Collin  is  exquisite,  and  there  is  a  refinement  and  chastity  to  the 
nudity  seldom  seen,  and  in  wonderful  contrast  to  the  undress 
figure  of  the  "Masked  Woman,"  by  Henri  Gervex,  a  figure, 
clothed  only  with  a  mask,  just  stepping  out  of  her  last  garment. 
Although  it  is  well  drawn  and  fine  in  colour,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  refused  if  it  were  not  the  work  of  an  artist  who  carries 
with  him  a  powerful  influence  with  the  jury.  Gamier  was 
refused  admittance  at  the  last  Salon  with  his  nude  figures 
dancing  round  the  Pope,  and  yet  this  was  much  more  decent  than 
this  masked  woman.  This  year  he  exhibits  an  "Episode  fi-om  the 
Life  of  Saint  Firmin — Baptism  by  Immersion,"  a  procession  of 
extremely  naked  men,  women  and  children  coming  out  of  very 
shallow  water,  and  being  blessed  by  St.  Firmin,  decorated  as  a 
bishop,  who,  it  would  seem,  prefers  to  touch  them  with  gloves, 
as  his  hands  are  covered  with  a  pair  of  excessive  blackness. 

Perfection  of  drawing,  outline,  and  colour  are  found  in  Bou- 
guereau's  two  paintings,  "  Spring-time  "  and  "  Love  Disarmed," 
and  the  only  complaint  one  can  make  against  them  is  that  they 
are  too  perfect.  If  they  were  the  first  pictures  by  Bouguereau 
the  public  had  ever  seen,  it  would  most  likely  go  into  raptures 
over  them,  but  they  are  the  same  in  tone,  colour,  and  expression 
as  those  we  have  seen  last  year  and  the  year  before  and  many 
long  years  back.  And  if  you  have  ever  seen  a  picture  by 
Bouguereau,  the  memory  of  that  one  will  give  you  a  better  idea 
of  those  in  this  year's  Salon  than  it  would  be  possible  for  any 
description  of  mine  to  do. 

John  S.  Sargent,  the  American  artist  bom  in  Italy,  has  two 
portraits  on  one  canvas — Madame  Burkhardt  sitting  in  an  arm- 
chair, with  her  daughter,  Miss  Burkhardt,  standing  beside  her 
leaning  with  clasped  hands  on  the  back  of  her  mother's  seat.    At 
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the  first  glance  the  painting  does  not  hold  together  as  a  picture, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  finish  about  it  that  makes  you  wish  Sargent 
had  condescended  to  work  a  little  longer  upon  these  portraits 
before  exhibiting  them.     At  this  same  first  glance  you  have  a 
wish  to  condemn  the  work.     Yet,  strange  contradiction,  as  you 
look  at  the  picture,  your  mouth  ready  to  condemn,  you  grow  &8- 
cinated  by  it,  and  in  lieu  of  being  disappointed  you  get  interested. 
Sit  down   upon   the   comfortable   cushioned  seat  opposite  and 
examine  for  a  few  moments.     Allow  your  eyes  a  rest  after  looking , 
at  hundreds   of   pictures   out  of  harmony  with  each  other — ^a 
terrible   strain   on  the  eyes,  and  which   must   affect  the  optic 
nerves  as  a  discord  of  sounds  does  through  the  medium  of  the 
ears — then  look  again  at  the  Sargent.     The  elder  lady,  dressed 
in  black  lace  and  velvet,  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  her  head  turned 
towards  you,  is  against  the  dark  red  velvet  back,  and  the  flesh 
tints  are  strongly  relieved  by  contrast.      Standing  behind  her 
mother  is  Miss  Burkhardt,  leaning  with  clasped  hands  upon  the 
back  of  her  chair,  looking  out  of  the  picture.      You  recognize 
it  as  the  same  face  Mr.  Sargent  painted  some  years  ago— you 
remember  the  girl,  who  was  then  dressed   in   a  quaint   bhusk 
dress,  holding  a  rose  in  one  hand  outstretched — a  picture  that 
was  so  much  admired  and  brought  him  into  the  fevour  that  his 
late  eccentricities  had  endangered.     Here  Miss  Burkhardt  wears 
a  low-necked  scarlet  velvet  corsage,  and  on  the  bare  arm  nearest 
you  is  tied  a  scarlet  ribbon  bow ;  the  same  is  repeated  in  her  hair* 
Behind  is  a  vista  of  red-carpeted  drawing-room  and  a  chimney- 
piece  with  shining  silver  objects  upon  it.     Evidently  the  picture, 
was  painted  in  the  light  of  a  private  drawing-room,  for  here, 
under  the  cruel  light  of  the  Salon,  as  I  have  said,  the  parts  of 
the  painting  do  not  hold  together,  although  there  is  a  wonderful 
refinement  and  strength  in  each  detail.     Now,  after  examining  it 
for  some  time,  and  having  your  eyes  accustomed  to  the  eccentri- 
cities of  the  work,  look  roimd  the  room  at  the  other  portraits.  It 
is  astonishing  how  commonplace  they  look.     In  the  range  of  your 
eye  there  are  many  fine  portraits,  and  some  by  noted  painters,, 
but  they  somehow  look  mean  and  uninteresting,  and  although  you 
may  be  provoked  that  Sargent  should  not  be  more  considerate  of 
his  public  and  not  startle  them  by  his  audacity,  you  are  forced 
to  confess  he  possesses  something  more  than  ordinary  talent. 

Opposite  Bouguereau's  delicate  "  Spring-time  "  is  an  enormous 
canvas  by  Bochegrosse,  representing  "The  Madness  of  King 
Nebuchadnezzar."  The  king,  still  in  his  royal  robes,  with  rings 
on  his  fingers  and  toes,  like  the  famous  lady  of  Banbury  Cross,  is 
grovelling  on  the  ground,  eating — not  grass,  as  we  were  taught 
he  ate,  but  the  refuse  thrown  out  from  some  late  orgie  or  banquet. 
Hovering  above  the  king  is  a  transparent  angel,  while  his  atten- 
dants are  seen  on  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  palace  above. 
There  is  a  manifest  effort  here  to  paint  a  sensational  picture, 
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and  from  the  subject,  size  of  canvas,  and  talent  of  the  artist  it 
was  expected  this  "Nebuchadnezzar"  would  compete  for  the 
medal  of  honour;  but  Benjamin  Constant  had  no  need  to 
fear  the  competition  of  M.  Bochegrosse,  at  least  not  this  year. 
That  the  size  of  a  canvas  does  not  always  gauge  the  merits  of  a 
work  of  art  can  be  seen  in  a  small  picture  by  Cheviliiard,  so  small 
I  might  cover  it  with  my  hand  or  carry  it  off  in  my  pocket,  if 
permitted,  and  I  wish  it  were.  A  country  priest — he  must  be  a 
country  or  a  village  priest,  for  the  window  of  his  study  opens  on  a 
sunlit  garden — is  playing  upon  a  violin,  and,  fortunately  for  the 
neighbours,  the  preabytbre  is  in  an  extensive  garden,  for  the  vio- 
linist is  evidently  a  very  poor  musician  indeed,  and  is  puckering 
up  his  mouth  as  he  tries  to  catch  the  air  he  has  in  his  mind. 
**  Sancta  Cecilia  ora  pro  eo  "  is  the  quaint,  gently  sarcastic  title  of 
the  little  canvas.  The  accessories  of  the  work  are  carefully 
finished,  even  to  the  picture  of  Saint  Cecilia  that  hangs  upon  the 
wall  at  the  back  of  the  musician.  Chevilliard  makes  a  speciality 
of  these  pictures  of  priests,  but  they  are  never  in  the  gross  carica- 
ture line  that  seems  so  successful  with  the  vulgar  public  when 
reproduced  in  chromo.  His  are  pictures  that  always  have  a  deli- 
cate sentiment,  and  express  an  idea  that  is  as  clearly  understood 
by  him  who  examines  it  attentively  as  if  it  were  set  up  in  type  to 
be  read  for  the  benefit  of  an  obtuse  intellect. 

In  "  The  Approach  of  Winter,"  by  Louis  Emile  Adan,  the 
subject  of  the  picture  is  clearly  expressed  and  carefully  carried 
out.  It  is  an  autumn  landscape  outside  a  French  village,  with  a 
view  of  broad,  undulating  fields  and  red-tiled  roofs  in  the  distance. 
In  the  middle  distance  a  woman,  bending  beneath  a  heavy  load  of 
faggots,  is  going  towards  the  village,  while  seated,  resting  on  the 
steps  of  a  wayside  gray  stone  cross,  is  an  old  man,  who  has  thrown 
down  his  burden.  The  couple  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
landscape  of  approaching  winter. 

Q-6rome's  "  CEdipe,"  one  of  the  best  things  he  has  done  for 
years,  needs  no  description  written  out  for  the  catalogue.  Napo- 
leon, sitting  on  an  Arab  horse,  is  consulting  the  great  Sphinx  of 
the  desert,  Below  in  the  valley  is  manoeuvring  the  army  of  the 
Republic,  while  alone,  unattended,  their  commander  sits  in  his 
saddle,  not  humbly,  but  as  if  upon  a  throne,  questioning  the  bat- 
tered colossal  visage  of  the  Sphinx  as  if  he  expected  it  would  at 
least  smile  on  him,  if  not  bow  down  and  acknowledge  his  power. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  colossal  head,  towering  several  heights 
above  the  man,  although  thus  giving  a  good  idea  of  its  own  height, 
does  not  belittle  and  crush  the  small  figure  planted  on  the  sands 
below.  The  statue  is  big,  but  the  tiny  man  in  the  cocked  hat  is 
great,  by  virtue  of  intellect. 

Auguste  Schenck  has  seen  fit  to  take  a  large  canvas,  t^n  feet  or 
more  in  length,  to  represent  an  incident  that  might  have  made 
an  illustration  in  a  child's  story-book — a  fight  between  turkey- 
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cocks,  wilU  their  respective  broods  looking  on ;  while  William 
Stott  gives  us  a  canvas  large  and  empty,  except  for  sky  and  sand, 
with  some  very  naked  little  boys  in  the  comer,  that  he  calls  *'  A 
Summer's  Day.**  There  is  space  enough  in  the  canvas  to  repre- 
sent the  other  boys  who  ran  away  with  their  clothes  ;  and  these, 
had  they  been  introduced,  would  have  made  the  picture  more  in- 
teresting. Harry  Thompson  has,  I  think,  the  most  important 
picture  he  has  ever  exhibited,  "  An  Old  Cemetery  in  Picardie/' 
The  grass  and  weeds  grow  luxuriantly  amongst  the  graves,  on  to 
which  the  sheep  have  been  turned  that  they  may  fatten  for  the 
market.  The  gray  church  tower  stands  out  in  bold  relief  against 
the  brilliant  sky,  and  the  luminous  atmosphere  of  an  autumn  day 
envelops  church  tower,  wooden  crosses,  the  shepherd  and  the 
browsing  sheep,  making  us  desire  to  leave  the  city  where  the 
winter  has  been  so  long,  and  wander  in  Picardy,  where  the  sky  is 
so  clear  and  where  the  sheep  browse  in  Grod's  acre. 

Another  Englishman,  the  doyen  of  Parisian-English  painters, 
exhibits  two  pictures,  "  The  Palms  of  Bordighera  "  and  "  A  Street 
in  Algiers."  Alexander  Mann  shows  us  the  shore  of  the  Findhom 
in  Scotland.  Alfred  Elias  has  a  strong  study  of  draught-horses 
hung  on  the  line,  and  a  second  picture  is  called  '^  Two  Friends." 
William  Kennedy  has  a  group  of  figures  gathering  apples  in  an 
orchard,  half  in  shadow,  with  the  setting  sun  lighting  up  the  tops 
of  the  trees  and  bringing  out  ±he  rich  colour  of  the  roofs  of  the 
buildings  in  the  background,  a  very  interesting  picture,  full  of 
colour  and  artistic  qualities.  Julius  Mendes  Eice,  of  London,  calls 
his  painting  "  A  Ray  of  Hope ;"  and  Robert  Barrett  Browning, 
who  already  is  well  known  as  a  successful  sculptor,  this  year  ex- 
hibits painting  instead  of  statuary,  "  Dolce  far  niente  "  and 
"Dryads  and  Fauns."  "Dolce  far  niente"  is  three  life-size  nude 
figures,  very  well  drawn  and  modelled,  with  a  background  of  clas- 
sical landscape.  The  three  figures  appear  very  much  bored ;  the 
one  standing  is  stretching  herself  with  her  hands  above  her  head. 
The  foreshortening  of  the  arms  is  very  well  expressed,  and  the 
figure  stands  out  in  strongly  modelled  relief  against  the  dark, 
woody  background.  But  there  is  in  it  all  a  decided  pose  that 
makes  one  wish  to  see  another  view,  and  imagine  if  the  figures 
were  turned  round  another  position  would  be  better.  There  is 
something  of  the  tableaux  vivanta  about  the  whole  that  suggests 
pink  tights  and  slow  music. 

Alfired  Parson's  "  Landscape  "  is  a  long  stretch  of  country  besida 
a  stream  that  reflects  the  trees  along  its  border  and  a  towpath 
narrowing  and  disappearing  in  the  extreme  distance,  with  a 
luminous,  solidly-painted  sky  that  appears  to  radiate  light.  Mr. 
Whistler,  who  characteristically  is  put  down  in  the  ofiScial  cata- 
logue as  simply  **  Whistler  "  without  a  Christian  name,  birthplace, 
or  master,  items  well  enough  for  such  men  as  Bonnat,  Cabanel  or 
Gerome,  but  superfluous  for  a  Whistler — exhibits  a  portrait  that 
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would,  if  attributed  to  the  above-mentioned  artists  who  have 
Christian  names,  be  ridiculed  and  derided,  but  being  by  Whistler 
is,  I  understand,  considered  one  of  his  most  successful  efforts*  It 
is  supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Senor  Sarasate.     I  overheard  a  lady 

gazing  at  it  say  that  it  looked  like  the ;  but  no,  perhaps  it 

is  best  not  to  repeat  what  I  overheard.  In  the  same  room  is  a 
fine  piece  of  decoration  by  Leon  Kuel,  "  Hommage  a  I'Amiral 
Gourbet."  The  bust  of  the  admiral  is  represented  in  a  niche,  and 
a  goddess  is  floating  up  to  it  with  a  branch  of  golden  laurel. 
Unfortunately  the  idea  that  originated  the  statue  of  Begnault  in 
the  court  of  Pficole  des  Beaux-Arts,  has  been  so  often  repeated  in 
these  last  years,  that  of  a  bust  being  decorated  by  a  goddess,  that 
it  has  ceased  to  attract  general  notice.  But  what  have  we  here  ? 
Why  surely  this  must  be  Clive  Newcomers  huge  picture  that  was 
refused  by  the  Boyal  Academy,  ^*  Fred  Bayham,  wounded,  but  still 
uf  undaunted  courage,  slashing  about  amidst  a  group  of  writhing 
Malays,  and  bestriding  a  dead  cab  horse,  which  Clive  Newcome 
painted  until  the  landlady  and  the  rest  of  the  lodgers  cried  out, 
for  sanitary  reasons  the  knackers  removed  the  slaughtered 
charger  "—  and  the  very  picture  that  had  such  a  success  when  it  was 
removed  from  the  studio  as  to  cause  a  ^^  shout  of  triumph  amongst 
the  little  boys  in  Charlotte  Street."  But  looking  at  the  catalogue 
I  find  I  am  all  wrong,  that  it  was  not  painted  by  Clive  and  is  not 
a  portrait  of  Fred  Bayham,  but  of  "  General  Charette  k  Patay," 
and  was  painted  by  Lionel  Royer.  Strange  how  clike  the  two 
pictures  are  in  conception  and  treatment,  in  unreality  of  pose  and 
action.  M.  Bourde's  picture  has  a  fair  ch?ince  of  being  purchased 
by  the  town  of  St.  Benoit  de  TAin,  for  he  has  painted  portraits  of 
the  municipal  council  on  one  canvas,  and  naturally  thereby 
has  secured  each  and  all  their  votes  to  the  purchase  of  his 
exhibition. 

The  epoch  for  governmental  orders  for  the  decoration  of 
churches  has  passed,  and  those  in  power,  wishing  to  patronize 
their  favourites  in  art,  have  turned  their  attention  to  decorating 
civil  public  buildings,  especially  town  halls  and  the  city  mayors' 
offices. 

The  ceiling  of  the  Salle  des  Mariages  for  the  Mairie  de 
Montrouge  occupies  one  end  of  the  long  gallery.  It  is  very  in- 
comprehensible ;  nymphs  and  cherubs  are  floating  about  in  the 
air,  and  beside  an  altar  sits  a  youth,  a  cross  between  a  shepherd 
and  a  Koman  warrior,  cuddling  a  young  woman  in  a  long  white 
robe,  whose  head  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  modern  white  gauze — 
a  couple  who  would  have  made  a  sensation  before  a  pagan  altar  or 
the  modem  green  baize-covered  table  at  the  Mairie  of  Montrouge. 
Opposite  is  a  ceiling  for  the  Paris  Observatory, "  Passage  of  Venus 
before  the  Sun,"  by  Edmond  Dupain.  Leon  Connerre  exhibits  a 
decoration  for  the  Mairie  of  the  Fourth  Arrondissement,  "  Ete  et 
Automne ; "  P.  Baudouin  has  a  decorative  panel  for  the  Mairie  of 
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St.  MauT)  *'  Famille  et  Travail ;  "  and  M.  Humbert  occupies 
almost  the  entire  side  of  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  with  "  In  time 
of  War  "  for  the  Mairie  of  the  Fifteenth  Arrondissement. 

Among  the  big  canvases  is  a  bloody  affair  that  occurs  somewhere 
in  China,  painted  by  Castellani ;  and  opposite  is  more  carnage  and 
bloody  though  this  time  it  takes  place  in  ancient  Bome  in  the  age 
of  Augustus.  We  are  introduced  to  the  back  of  the  arena,  where 
the  dead  and  dying  gladiators  have  been  hauled  and  heaped  after 
the  combat.  How  much  the  ancient  Boman  cruelties  and  orgies, 
as  well  as  the  more  modern  inquisition,  also  supposed  to  emanate 
from  Bome,  have  done  for  modern  Art  I  for  there  seems  nothing 
a  French  artist  loves  as  he  does  blood  and  cruelty.  Modem 
incidents  are  tame.  Here  we  have  several  death-beds  of  Victor 
Hugo  that  are  almost  comic  in  character ;  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
hung  with  black  and  decorated  in  his  honor ;  while  down  in  the 
garden  amongst  the  statuary  is  a  bust  of  the  late  poet  with  a 
child  looking  up  and  bringing  its  tribute  of  flowers  (another 
souvenir  of  the  statue  to  Begnault),  while  a  Muse  above,  clasping 
a  l^re,  is  falling  over  backwards  dying.  You  should  see  the  sad 
faces  of  the  art-loving  crowd  as  they  gaze  upon  this  wonderful 
conception,  and  the  expression  is  not  in  mockery  but  of  pity  for 
the  sculptor. 

There  are  a  couple  of  thousand  other  pictures  and  draw- 
ings to  be  seen,  all  of  more  or  less  merit,  but  really,  don't  you 
think  we  have  seen  enough  for  one  visit  ?  After  a  few  hours  in 
the  picture  gallery  it  is  delightful  to  descend  to  the  garden 
amongst  the  sculpture,  where  there  is  at  the  same  time  an 
exhibition  of  flowers  and  handsome  toilettes,  and  comfortably 
seated,  and  smoking  a  cigar  if  you  will,  examine  them — either 
the  toilettes,  the  flowers  or  the  statuary,  which  you  will.  And  if  you 
choose  your  hour  well,  you  can  have  a  band  of  music  included  in 
the  entertainment.  Certainly  a  visit  to  the  Salon  is  not  without 
its  great  fatigue,  but,  taken  all  in  all  and  allowing  for  all  faults, 
all  mannerisms  of  the  French,  the  English  visitor  is  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  in  facture^  in  real  artistic  feeling  and  compre- 
hension, they  beat  his  countrymen  hollow,  and  that  much  as  we 
vaunt  our  progress  in  art — vaunt,  it,  too,  not  without  cause — we 
are  still  much  behind  our  Gallic  neighbours  in  true  comprehension 
and  expression,  and  that  those  of  our  artistic  countrymen  who  go 
to  school  or  have  gone  to  school  in  France  have  done  wisely  and 
well  for  themselves  and  their  country. 


NOTE. 


It  is  amusing,  after  the  opening  of  the  annual  Salon  and  after  the 
official  catalogue  has  been  issued,  to  see  the  quantity  of  curious 
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advertisements  of  all  kinds  that  the  post  brings  daily  to  the 
individual  exhibitors — advertisements  of  private  hotels  with 
studios  for  sale  or  to  let ;  of  double-<iction,  patent  folding  sketch- 
ing easel  and  stool  combined,  of  cheap  colours  and  canvases; 
frames  that  will  accommodate  themselves  to  any  size  of  picture,  and 
art  journals  asking  for  the  receiver's  subscription.  With  a  copy 
of  one  of  these  journals  several  of  my  artist  acquaintance  have 
received  a  note  from  the  editor  that  perhaps  gives  a  good  idea 
how  modem  history  is  written.     Translated  it  reads  as  follows : 

"  Sir, — 'We  have  read,  lately,  your  name  in  the  journals,  and 
we  thought  it  might  be  agreeable  to  you  to  have  your  notoriety 
increased  by  the  aid  of  a  biography  where  we  would  relate  your 
meritorious  acts  that  were  woithy  to  attract  attention,  your 
works,  studies,  future  projects,  and  the  public  testimonials 
manifested  in  your  favour,  &c. 

**  You  can  send  us  without  delay  some  biographical  notes,  for 
which  we  will  reserve  a  good  place  in  the  journal,  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  column. 

"  We  will  send  you,  if  you  wish,  fifty  numbers  containing  your 
biography,  for  you  to  distribute  among  your  friends,  acquaintances, 
or  in  the  manner  most^  useful  to  you. 

"  You  will  add  to  these  biographical  notes  a  post-office  order 
for  twenty  francs  for  different  expenses,  notably  for  the  fifty 
numbers  which  we  hold  to  your  order  or  will  send  by  post. 

"  After  the  publication  of  the  article  that  is  personal  to  you, 
you  will  have  the  right  to  a  year's  subscription — gratis — of  our 
journal. 

"  Accept,  Sir,  the  assurance  of  our  most  respectful  compliments." 

And  then  there  follows  the  autograph  of  the  secretary  of  the 
administration. 


THE  STRANGEE  I  MET  IN  THE  GUILDHALL. 


TO  me,  though  perhaps  to  few  others,  there  are  elements  of  a 
strongly  emotional  and  passionate  nature  closely  underlying 
the  dull  and  sordid  surface  of  commercial  life.  That  it  should  be 
so  is  doubtless  because  my  appreciation  of  trade  in  its  commonest 
and  barest  relations  must  ever  be  connected  with  the  unrevealed 
agencies  of  dark,  mysterious  crime.  In  the  prosaic  City,  in  this 
matteiH)f-fact  nineteenth  century,  I  am  never  to  be  rid  of  a  certain 
weird,  hideous,  and  appalling  recollection,  which  centres  and 
focusses  itself — mentally — about  the  Guildhall. 

But  let  me  tell  my  tale. 

As  a  young  man  I  entered  the  office  of  Bavidge  and  Co.,  mer-> 
chants,  trading  with  the  East,  chiefly  with  Singapore  and  Penang. 
I  have  used  the  plural,  but  in  reality  the  firm  consisted  solely  of 
one — old  Bavidge,  as  we  clerks  called  him.  There  never  had 
been  any  other  member  of  the  firm.  Old  Bavidge  had  worked 
his  way  up  from  what  he  was  accustomed  to  call  "  the  bottom  rung 
of  the  ladder."  When  he  first  set  up  in  business  on  his  own 
account,  as  a  commission  agent,  he  had  styled  himself  Bavidge 
and  Co.,  and  so  he  had  continued  to  do  after  he  prospered  and 
became  a  merchant  on  a  larger  scale. 

At  the  time  I  entered  his  office  old  Bavidge's  business  was 
sound  and  flourishing,  and  he  was  decidedly  a  "  warm  "  man.  Yet 
he  was  not  by  any  means  a  man  of  such  worth  as  to  rank  high 
amongst  opulent  merchants ;  nor,  indeed,  were  his  transactions  of 
large  consequence.  He  was  simply  a  substantial  merchant,  whose 
business  was  made  up  of  many  paltry  operations  which  would  be 
despised  by  the  great  firms.  But  his  ambition  made  him  crave 
for  notoriety,  and  he  had  so  pushed  himself  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  that  he  had  become  a  very  well-known  man  in  the 
City,  far  more  so  than  his  means  or  his  affairs  really  warranted. 

There  were  four  of  us  in  the  office,  and  sometimes  one  or  two 
more,  when  a  press  of  business  made  it  necessary.  But  we  were 
merely  clerks  and  no  more.  Old  Bavidge  liked  to  keep  things  in 
his  own  hands,  and  made  confidants  of  no  one.  His  clerks  had 
no  responsibility,  and  were  not  trusted  with  any  knowledge  of  the 
conduct  of  affairs.  In  point  of  fact  we  were  one  and  all  little  more 
than  old  Bavidge's  writing  and  cyphering  machines.  The  result  of 
this  was  that  we  had  no  chance  of  rising  in  the  office  beyond  a  not 
very  exalted  point.     Few  clerks  stayed  more  than  a  year  or  two, 
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therefore.     They  left  to  better  themselves  elsewhere  ;   and,  to  do 
him  justice,  our  employer  was  always  ready  to  aid  them  ia  so  doing. 

Now  I  remained  with  Bavidge  for  more  than  six  years,  and  the 
reason  for  that  will  presently  appear.  I  was  nominally  head-clerk 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  but  my  salary  was  not  much  miore  than 
it  had  been  at  first,  and  though  I  necessarily  learnt  a  good  deal  of 
the  nature  of  my  employer's  transactions,  yet  he  never  took  me 
into  his  confidence  or  talked  to  me  of  the  prospects  of  concerns  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  point  this  out 
now  because  of  the  bearing  it  has  upon  what  seemed  mysterious 
afterwards. 

Old  Bavidge  lived  at  Glapham,  in  a  very  nice  house  of  the  villa 
species.  He  was  a  confirmed  old  bachelor,  but  bad  long  ago  taken 
to  live  with  him  a  widowed  sister  and  her  young  daughter 
Emmeline.  The  latter  he  doted  on.  Eten  when  a  little  thing  she 
was  the  queen  of  his  household  and  the  light  of  his  life.  As  she 
grew  up  the  best  governesses  and  masters  were  engaged  to  educate 
her,  and  finally  she  spent  two  years  at  a  finishing  school  near  her 
home.  I  believe  old  Bavidge  lived  with  much  greater  pomp  and 
luxury  for  her  sake  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done. 

Our  employer  was  often  in  the  habit  of  inviting  one  or  other 
of  his  clerks  out  to  Glapham.  He  was  a  kindly  man  and  liked 
to  exercise  hospitality  towards  his  eniployes.  These  visits  were 
great  events  in  the  eyes  of  the  clerks.  They  fared  sump- 
tuously, were  kindly  treated,  and  invariably  fell  incontinently  in 
love  with  pretty  little  Emmeline.  Need  I  say  I  followed  the 
example  of  my  predecessors  and  companions  in  this  last  respect  ? 
Indeed,  I  soon  adored  my  employer's  niece,  and  it  was  for  the  sake 
of  sometimes  seeing  her  that  I  remained  on  in  his  service,  and 
rejected  various  opportunities  of  getting  into  a  more  prospectively 
promising  berth.  Latterly  I  had  risen  in  favour,  chiefly  because 
Bavidge  had  taken  up  an  enthusiasm  for  his  garden  and  hot- 
houses, and  I  had  in  early  years  imbibed  a  good  deal  of  horticul- 
tural knowledge.  He,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  art,  was  glad  to 
find  in  me  some  one  to  talk  to  about  it  and  advise  him.  So 
I  became  a  very  frequent  visitor  at  Glapham,  and  often  enough  I 
was  asked  out  on  Saturday  afternoon  to  stay  over  till  Monday. 

At  the  time  when  I  had  been  six  years  in  the  oflSce,  Emmeline 
had  left  school  for  good  and  had  "  come  out " — whatever  that  may 
mean.  My  passion  for  her  was  becoming  serious,  and  she  was  so 
kind  to  me,  and  so  intimate  with  me,  that  I  had  much  ado  to 
refrain  from  declaring  myself.  I  knew  too  well  that  to  do  that 
would  but  lead  to  my  dismissal  from  the  house.  Bavidge  was  not 
likely  to  encourage  a  suitor  who  was  merely  his  clerk,  and  whose 
means  consisted  solely  of  £120  a  year,  paid  monthly.  But  I  was 
young  and  would  not  despair.  I  cogitated  deeply  over  ways  of 
getting  on  and  rising  in  the  world,  so  that  I  might  some  day  rencb 
such  a  position   as  would  warrant  me  in  asking  Emmeline  to 
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become  my  wife.  But  my  love  affairs  are  no  part  of  this  true 
narrative. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  an  event  happened  which,  looking 
back  by  the  light  of  later  experience,  my  memory  reverts  to  as 
the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  evil,  of  which  I  have  yet  to  tell. 
One  day  I  had  been  out  for  an  hour  or  two  during  business  hours, 
and  on  returning  to  the  office  was  jocularly  condoled  with  by  my 
fellow-clerks. 

"You've  missed  something,"  they  said.  "We've  just  had  a 
real  *  Penang  lawyer '  in  the  office." 

It  turned  out  that  an  Oriental,  wearing  his  native  dress,  had 
called  upon  our  employer.  Sometimes  an  Eastern  merchant  or 
traveller  would  make  his  appearance,  coming  on  business ;  but  it 
rarely  happened  that  such  individuals  were  habited  in  anything 
extraordinajy.  This  man  had  worn  a  brilliant  Malay  costume,  not 
a  little  startling  to  behold  in  a  matter-of-fact  City  office  like  ours. 
He  spoke  English  well,  my  fellow-clerks  said.  He  had  sent  in  a 
neat,  glazed  card  bearing  the  name  of  Zamat  Driss,  and  had 
mentioned  that  he  had  just  arrived  from  Penang.  To  add  to  the 
singularity  of  this  visit,  it  appeared  that  old  Bavidge  had  been 
hefu*d  to  speak  in  high  and  angry  tones  to  the  stranger  at  first, 
though  what  he  said  was  inaudible  through  the  closed  door.  But 
he  had  soon  quieted  down,  and  after  an  interview  lasting  more 
than  an  hour  he  had  gone  out  with  the  stranger,  both  apparently 
on  the  best  of  terms.  • 

We  did  not  see  the  Malay — if  such  he  were — in  the  office  again  ; 
but  I  have  reason  to  think  our  employer  met  him  elsewhere  subse- 
quently. A  few  days  after,  I  casually  remarked  on  the  Oriental's 
visit. 

"To  be  sure,"  said  old  Bavidge,  "a  most  worthy  man;  a 
merchant  at  Penang.  Not  a  little  curious,"  he  went  on  musingly, 
"  not  a  little  curious  I  should  have  been  doing  business  with  his 
firm  for  more  than  thirty  yearsi  and  this  is  the  first  time  I've  met 
one  of  them  face  to  face."  Presently  he  added :  "  There's  a  pretty 
general  belief  in  the  craft  and  guile  of  these  Orientals  ;  now  I've 
always  found  them  keen  traders,  but  thoroughly  honest  and  trusts 
worthy." 

He  appeared  anxious  to  impress  this  view  upon  me,  or  perhaps 
upon  himself,  for  some  minutes  later  he  repeated  the  observation 
as  though  it  dwelt  in  his  mind :  "  Thoroughly  honest  and  trust- 
worthy. I'd  rather  deal  with  a  Malay  than  with  either  a  Greek,  a 
Jew,  or  a  Yankee  any  day."  But  he  gave  me  no  information  con- 
cerning Mr.  Zamat  Driss,  or  of  the  purport  of  that  individuaVs 
visit,  either  then  or  at  any  other  time. 

As  the  weeks  and  months  went  by  after  this,  I  began  to  notice 
a  change  coming  over  old  Bavidge ;  he  was  fidgety  and  restless, 
contrary  to  his  ordinary  character ;  he  betrayed  great  anxiety  on 
the  arrival  of  each  mail  from  the  Straits  Settlements ;  he  had  the 
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air  of  a  man  who  has  some  great  weight  upon  his  mind.  He  lost 
interest  in  horticulture.  If  I  had  not  known  him  to  be  an  ultra- 
cautious  trader,  always  averse  to  rash  speculation,  I  should  have 
supposed  that  he  had  risked  his  all  upon  some  great  transaction. 

One  night  I  had  been  dining  at  Glapham,  as  was  frequent,  and 
the  old  merchant  and  I  were  sitting  alone  together  over  some 
choice  port  which  he  had  recently  added  to  his  cellar.  I  think  he 
must  have  drunk  a  little  more  than  usual,  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  those  thoughts  which  secretly  weighed  upon  his  mind ;  at  any 
rate  he  became  mellower  than  1  had  ever  seen  him,  and  let  me 
into  his  mind  perhaps  more  thoroughly  than  he  intended.  It 
began  by  his  saying,  in  answer  to  some  remarks  of  mine : 

"Well,  no,  I  don't  feel  the  same  interest  in  the  garden  just  now. 
The  truth  is,  I've  other  things  to  think  about."  Then  he  rambled 
on,  talking  more  to  himself  than  to  me  : 

"  Besides,  what's  the  use  ?  I  don't  think  we  shall  be  here  another 
year.  I'll  buy  a  nice  place  of  my  own,  for  Emmeline ;  I'll  settle 
it  on  her ;  somewhere — a  little  further  out  of  town,  perhaps.  I 
shall  be  in  a  very  different  position  after — hum ! "  And  here  he 
ruminated  for  a  moment.  "  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  be  elected 
alderman.     Grreenway  says  I  might,  even  now.    After  all  it's  only 

a  question  of  money,  like  everything  else,  and  then "    Again 

he  resumed :  "  Yes,  a  few  weeks  more,  and — and — ^by-and-by 
possibly  the  chair.  Why  not  ?  Emmeline  would  be  Lady  Mayoress 
then,  of  course.  *Ha,  ha !  Bless  her  heart !  We'd  have  to  get  her 
a  husband — a  nobleman — who  knows  ?  " 

But  here  some  uneasy  movement  of  mine  disturbed  the  current 
of  his  thoughts.     He  looked  at  me  and  awoke  from  his  reverie. 

"  There,  get  along  to  the  drawing-room,  lad.  I  think  I  must 
have  a  little  nap  after  that  wine.  Yes,  yes,  and  you  shan't  suffer 
for  sticking  to  me ;  there'll  be  a  rise  for  you  in  my  office  yet, 
perhaps.     We  shall  see  before  long." 

My  half-formed  suspicions  that  he  had  embarked,  or  was  about 
to  embark,  in  some  larger  enterprise  than  heretofore  received  con- 
firmation from  what  he  had  just  let  drop ;  and  knowing  how  he 
had  always  and  consistently  pushed  himself  into  public  notice  in 
the  City,  I  was  hardly  surprised  to  discover  that  his  ambition 
leaned  towards  civic  dignities.     But  alas  for  human  hopes ! 

About  a  month  after  the  conversation  recorded  above,  there  was 
a  great  banquet  at  the  Guildhall,  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Corporation  to  some  illustrious  personages  from  abroad. 

I  don't  know  how  he  managed  it,  but  old  Bavidge  in  his  usual 
pushing  way  contrived  to  get  himself  numbered  among  the 
guests.  Business  was  concluded  at  the  office  in  the  usual  way  on 
the  appointed  evening ;  after  that,  old  Bavidge  dressed  there  and 
went  off  to  the  Guildhall  rather  earlier  than  was  needful ;  but  he 
casually  mentioned  to  me  that  he  thought  he  might  meet  one  or 
two  business  acquaintances,  and  would  have  a  quiet  chat  with  them 
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in  the  library  before  the  festivities  began.  He  locked  np  the  safes 
in  his  private  room  before  going,  put  the  keys  in  his  pocket  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  do,  and  bade  me  go  out  to  Clapham  for  the 
evening,  if  I  liked,  to  amuse  his  sister  and  niece  in  his  absence.  Of 
course  I  jumped  at  the  opportunity,  and  so  we  parted. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  that  evening  I  was  sitting  in  the 
Clapham  drawing-room,  playing,  or  making  believe  to  play,  a  most 
delicious  game  of  bezique  with  sweet  Emmeline,  while  her  mother 
tranquilly  dozed  in  her  arm-chair  by  the  fire.  From  this  blissful 
condition  of  peace  and  quiet  we  were  suddenly  aroused  by  the 
sound  of  carriage-wheels  grinding  on  the  gravelled  approach  out^ 
side,  and  then  by  a  commotion  at  the  front  door.  We  rushed  out 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  then  all  became  confusion,  dismay, 
wailing  of  women  and  helpless  wringing  of  hands.  Poor  old 
Bavidge  was  borne  in,  speechless,  inert,  scarcely  conscious ;  amid 
the  loud  lamentations  of  terrified  women  he  was  taken  upstairs 
and  laid  on  his  bed,  while  somebody  ran  for  the  nearest  doctor.  I 
also  took  it  upon  myself  to  send  off,  post-haste,  for  a  physician  of 
eminence. 

When  the  local  practitioner  came,  he  first  talked  of  apoplexy, 
then  shook  his  head  gravely  over  the  patient,  and  then  set  about 
such  restorative  measures  as  suggested  themselves  to  his  expe- 
rience. From  a  City  friend,  who  had  kindly  accompanied  my 
employer  from  the  Guildhall,  I  gleaned  all  that  could  then  be 
ascertained  of  the  circumstances  attending  this  sad  affair. 

While  the  guests  were  assembling  at  the  Guildhall,  old  Bavidge 
had  been  seen  wandering  about  tne  library,  museum,  and  other 
chambers,  talking  to  various  acquaintances.  He  was  then 
apparently  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits.  At  the  banquet  my 
informant  had  sat  next  to  him,  and  on  his  other  side  was  a 
foreigner,  of  whom  many  were  present.  This  was  an  Oriental,  the 
gentleman  stated,  one  of  the  suite  of  some  Indian  rajah,  he 
thought ;  at  any  rate  old  Bavidge  seemed  to  know  him,  for  they 
talked  together  a  good  deal.  Half-way  through  the  dinner  my 
employer  had  begun  to  complain  of  not  feeling  well ;  his  indispo- 
sition rapidly  increased,  and  just  before  the  speech-making  began 
he  turned  quite  white  and  feeble,  while  the  sweat  stood  in  beads 
upon  his  forehead. 

Apparently  finding  it  hopeless  to  struggle  any  longer  against 
the  faintness  that  was  overpowering  him,  old  Bavidge  now  made 
an  effort  to  withdraw  firom  the  hall  quietly,  while  he  could  do  so 
without  attracting  attention.  He  seemed  so  feeble  and  tottering 
that  my  informant  was  quite  concerned,  and  gave  him  his  arm, 
while  the  Oriental  also  assisted  him  on  the  other  side ;  they  got 
him  out  into  a  waiting-room,  and  then  the  gentleman  went  to  look 
for  Bavidge's  carriage,  leaving  the  Oriental  with  my  employer. 

He  was  some  minutes  away,  and  when  he  returned  Bavidge  was 
much  worse ;  he  could  no  longer  speak,  or  even  stand ;  they  had 
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to  get  the  help  of  some  waiters  to  lift  him  into  the  carriage.  The 
foreigner's  attentions  were  given  in  the  kindest  possible  way ;  but 
my  informant  would  not  hear  of  his  leaving  the  Guildhall,  as  he 
offered  to  do,  and  himself  got  into  the  carriage  and  brought  my 
poor  employer  home. 

The  eminent  physician  I  had  sent  for  shortly  made  his 
appearance.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  patient  he  intimated  to 
me  that  death  was  at  hand.  Then  a  short  colloquy  was  held  by 
the  two  doctors  apart.  I  overheard  a  word  or  two  of  their 
consultation,  as  it  happened.  The  local  practitioner  seemed  to 
be  urging  something,  which  the  other  pooh-poohed. 

"  Preposterous,  my  dear  sir,"  I  heard  him  say.  "  At  a  Guildhall 
banquet !  Nonsense !  No,  no,  one  of  those  cases  of  obscure 
cardiac  disease,  ending  in  sudden  and  unexpected  syncope.  The 
case  is  plain  to  me." 

The  local  doctor  relinquished  his  opinion,  whatever  it  was,  and 
bowed  to  that  of  the  great  man.  A  sudden  weakening  of  the 
heart's  action  was,  they  told  me,  the  cause  of  old  Bavidge's 
prostration.  There  was  probably  some  unsuspected  organic 
disease,  and  this,  acted  on  by  the  excitement  of  the  banquet,  had 
resulted  in  syncope. 

Meanwhile  the  patient  lay  white  and  motionless  upon  his  bed, 
scarcely  breathing.  Towards  midnight  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  at  us.  He  gazed  at  Emmeline  and  her  mother  as  they 
knelt  sobbing  by  the  bedside,  then  at  me,  the  doctors,  and  his 
friend,  who  still  remained.  He  seemed  to  make  great  efforts  to 
raise  his  left  hand,  but  could  not  succeed  in  doing  so,  and  kept 
looking  at  it  and  then  at  us. 

"  Curious,"  said  the  gentleman  who  brought  him  home  ;  •*  he 
kept  doing  that  in  the  carriage." 

The  physician  lifted  the  hand  and  looked  at  it.  A  slight 
recent  cut  or  scratch  was  perceptible  on  the  ball  of  the  thumb. 

"  That's  it,"  said  the  great  man.  "  His  weakening  faculties  are 
fixed  upon  this  little  cut,  you  see.  Likely  he  caught  his  hand  on 
something  just  before  the  seizure;  perhaps  even  in  the  carriage." 

And  then  old  Bavidge  gasped  and  gasped  as  if  he  tried  to  speak 
but  could  not.  And  finally  he  looked  wistfully  and  yearningly  at 
Emmeline  and  then  at  me.  And  a  half-whisper  gurgled  from  his 
stiff  lips.     I  thought  he  said : 

"  Take  care  of " 

But  then  the  spirit  fled,  and  left  me  for  ever  uncertain  whether 
he  meant  to  warn,  or  wished  to  give  his  dear  one  into  my  charge. 

The  funeral  took  place  a  day  or  two  later,  and  then  the  will  was 
read.  Except  a  few  legacies,  including  a  year's  salary  to  each  of 
his  clerks,  the  testator  bequeathed  all  he  died  possessed  of  to 
Emmeline.  The  trustees,  two  City  friends  of  Bavidge's,  appointed 
an  accountant  to  wind  up  the  dead  man's  affairs,  and  asked  me  to 
remain  at  the  oflSce  and  help  him  for  the  present. 
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The  day  after  my  employer's  death  I  had  gone  to  the  office  to 
inform  the  other  clerks.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  poor  old 
Bavidge's  keys  upon  the  table  in  his  private  room.  But  every- 
thing appeared  to  be  locked  up  and  undisturbed.  Still  the 
forgetfulness  was  unlike  the  man,  and  I  took  it  as  indicating  the 
beginning  of  his  seizure.  Yet  there  was  something  mysterious 
about  it,  for  I  fancied  recollecting  his  taking  those  keys  away 
with  him,  and  he  certainly  had  not  returned  to  the  office  before 
the  seizure  overtook  him. 

The  housekeeper  whom  I  questioned  on  this  head — our  office 
was  a  set  of  chambers  in  a  large  building — had  not  seen  or  heard 
any  one  come  in  after  we  left.  She  fancied  some  one  had  come  in 
late  at  night,  because  in  the  morning  she  had  seen  muddy  foot- 
marks on  the  stairs  she  had  cleaned  the  night  before.  But  there 
were  many  offices  in  the  building,  and  nothing  to  indicate  which 
of  them  this  person  had  gone  to,  if  any  such  had  indeed  entered 
at  all.  It  must  have  been  somebody  belonging  to  the  place  at 
any  rate,  or  he  would  not  have  had  a  latch-key  for  the  outer  door. 
The  matter  did  not  rest  in  my  mind  just  then. 

When  the  accountant  and  I  came  to  look  into  afiairs,  we  found 
the  business  extremely  compact  and  simple,  and  the  records 
thoroughly  posted.  It  seemed  that  when  all  goods  and  securities 
were  realized,  there  would  be  some  £80,000  at  least  for 
Emmeline.  This  was  our  first  impression,  but  it  quickly  appeared 
we  were  premature  in  accepting  it.  We  received  intimation  of  a 
large  credit  given  to  "  Bavidge  and  Co."  by  a  bank ;  then  another 
similar  claim  was  heard  of,  and  then  various  unaccountable 
acceptances  began  to  crop  up.  It  appeared  that  large  transactions 
in  the  East  were  still  in  progress. 

The  odd  thing  was  that  no  reference  to  these  matters  appeared 
in  any  of  the  books.  All  I  had  had  any  knowledge  of  was 
straightforward  and  easily  understood,  but  these  latter  affisdrs 
were  a  puzzle  indeed.  Only  one  unheeded  scrap  of  paper  thrust 
away  in  a  comer  threw  any  light  upon  them.  There  seemed  to 
have  been  a  memorandum  upon  it,  pencilled  by  my  late  employer. 
There  was  a  column  of  figures  with  dates  and  initials  opposite 
them.  We  gathered  eventually  that  it  was  a  rough  list  of  bills 
and  acceptances  now  falling  due;  but  it  did  not  enlighten  us, 
except  as  to  the  total  amount,  which  was  startling.  The  paper 
appeared  to  have  been  used  as  a  wrapper  for  others,  as  on  the  back 
of  it  appeared  the  indorsement — "  Vouchers  of  Z.  D.  and  others." 

Of  course  we  made  diligent  search  in  every  possible  place  for 
papers  relating  to  these  matters.  We  found  none ;  but  we 
discovered  that  certain  pages  had  been  extracted  from  Bavidge's 
private  books ;  that  receptacles  wherein  I  knew  he  kept  invoices, 
vouchers,  and  such-like  documents,  were  wholly  or  partially 
empty,  and  that  a  small  journal  he  used  to  carry  always  about 
with  him  was  missing.     We  could  only  conclude  that  everything 
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relating  to  the  operations  he  had  recently  embarked  in  had  for 
some  reason  been  carefully  destrc^ed  or  secreted. 

Of  course  inquiries  were  made  on  our  behalf  at  Singapore  and 
Penang.  After  long  waiting  we  learnt  that  these  would  be 
practically  fruitless,  unless  we  could  produce  the  missing  accounts 
of  transactions.  The  firms  which  had  been  authorized  to  draw 
upon  Bavidge  had  supplied  goods  to  persons  acting  as  his  agents. 
These,  again,  had  transferred  value  to  others.  Since  the 
transactions  were  numerous,  generally  petty  in  detail,  and  passed 
through  many  hands,  it  would  be  an  arduous  task  to  follow  any 
of  them  up  without  any  record  of  them  in  hand  to  guide  us. 
Moreover  we  had  nothing  to  show  to  make  good  our  claims,  and 
were  consequently  not  in  a  position  to  force  information  from 
naturally  unwilling  people.  For  example,  there  was  a  native  firm 
at  Singapore,  composed  of  Chinese  and  Malays,  which  had  agents 
in  every  Eastern  port.  Such  of  the  transactions  as  were  traceable 
appeared  to  have  ended  with  these  people.  But  they  blandly 
declined  to  discuss  matters  which,  they  said,  referred  to  business 
concluded  and  done  with.  If  we,  the  representatives  of  "  Bavidge 
and  Co.,  had  any  claims  to  make  upon  them,  these  must  be  brought 
forward  through  the  usual  channels. 

This  firm,  our  English  correspondents  in  Singapore  informed 
us,  was  one  of  long  standing  and  repute.  There  had  been  rumours 
it  was  shaky  some  months  before,  but  it  had  recently  recovered 
ground  and  enlarged  its  operations. 

To  make  an  end  of  this  part  of  my  story,  it  was  plain  that  old 
Bavidge's  money  had  flown  away  to  the  East.  When,  some  months 
later,  all  the  claims  we  had  knowledge  of  were  made  good,  and 
coming  through  London  banks  there  was  no  way  of  evading  them, 
the  trustees  considered  themselves  justified  in  winding  up  affairs 
and  making  a  settlement.  Nearly  all  the  property  old  Bavidge 
liad  possessed  was  required  to  liquidate  the  credits  he  had  received. 
A  mere  pittance  remained  for  Emmeline  and  her  mother.  They 
bad  to  give  up  the  villa  at  Clapham,  sell  the  furniture,  and  go 
into  furnished  lodgings. 

It  was  a  sore  trial,  but  the  two  poor  things  bore  up  bravely. 
Under  the  sad  circumstances  I  had  ventured  to  speak  to  Emmeline, 
and  we  were  now  formally  engaged.  But  I  had  lost  my  situa- 
tion, of  course,  and  the  new  one  I  presently  got  did  not  seem  to 
justify  me  in  pressing  my  dear  girl  for  our  immediate  union.  We 
saw  that  we  must  wait  awhile. 

Now  the  explanation  offered  by  the  accountant  and  accepted  by 
the  trustees  did  not  satisfy  me.  But,  of  course,  I  was  in  too  sub- 
ordinate a  position  to  openly  oppose  it.  Their  theory  was  that 
Bavidge  had  been  allured  by  certain  movements  in  Chinese  trade 
then  occupying  attention ;  that  he  had  been  drawn  into  rash 
speculation ;  that  he  had  seen  his  schemes  fail ;  that  he  had  made 
plans  which  had  necessitated  the  destruction  or  secreting  of  all 
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documents  relating  to  his  speculation.  The  accountant,  a  cynical 
worldly  man,  offered  several  hypotheses  of  what  Bavidge  had  in- 
tended. Possibly  his  late  dealings  had  been  of  an  underhand 
and  compromising  nature;  possibly  he  had  meant  to  repudiate 
the  claims  of  foreign  firms ;  or  more  likely  he  had  intended  to 
prepare  the  way  for  an  easy  bankruptcy.  What  in  my  late 
employer's  words  and  actions  conveyed  a  totally  different  im- 
pression to  me,  seemed  to  the  accountant  only  to  confirm  the  last 
supposition. 

I  ventured  to  hint  that  there  inight  have  been  some  embezzle- 
ment of  old  Bavidge's  money.  The  accountant  gave  a  doubtful 
smile.  "  Possibly,"  said  he,  "  but  we  have  not  a  tittle  of  evidence 
of  anything  of  the  kind.  If  the  truth  were  known,  I  daresay 
some  property  of  his  exists  in  the  East.  But  it  is  quite  clear  we 
are  not  likely  to  hear  anything  about  it.  When  so  smart  a  man 
of  business  as  Mr.  Bavidge  leaves  no  traces  of  his  operations 
behind  him,  you  may  be  sure  he  had  good  reasons  for  it.  I 
expect  he  would  have  tried  some  deep  move,  had  he  lived ;  but  we 
can  do  nothing  else  but  accept  things  as  we  find  them.  Fve  seen 
many  disclosures  of  this  sort  in  the  City  in  my  time.  I  can  tell 
you  that,  questionable  as  these  occurrences  may  seem,  the  explana- 
tion I  have  advanced  is  the  only  feasible  one.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  before  us  to  lead  us  to  suspect  that  any  fraud  has  been 
committed  upon  Bavidge  and  Co." 

In  spite  of  these  assurances  I  was  uneasy  in  mind.  I  brooded, 
somewhat  morbidly  perhaps,  over  the  whole  train  of  circumstances. 
Now  that  Emmeline  was  my  betrothed,  I  had  a  nearer  and  dearer 
interest  in  them.  And  then,  I  certainly  was  morbid  in  those 
days.  I  was  possessed  by  the  feeling  that  dark  and  dreadful 
crime  somehow  underlay  all  that  had  passed,  though  I  was  unable 
to  fathom  it.  The  very  Cruildhall  seemed  to  exercise  a  strange 
fascination  over  me,  ever  since  that  night  when  my  old  master 
had  been  carried  away  from  it  to  die.  I  used  frequently  to  go 
there  and  roam  about  the  old  building  and  its  adjuncts.  Some- 
thing inexplicable  always  led  my  steps  there  in  such  intervals  of 
leisure  as  I  had.  And  I  have  since  thought  that  the  hand  of 
Providence  may  have  been  in  this. 

One  day  I  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  great  hall,  brooding  as 
usual  over  past  events.  Suddenly  I  was  tapped  on  the  arm  and 
accosted  by  a  stranger.  He  wished  to  put  some  trivial  questions 
relating  to  the  place  we  were  in.  '  Looking  at  him,  I  saw  a  man 
dressed  in  the  semi-nautical  costume  of  a  ship's  captain  or  mate 
when  ashore.  He  was  of  very  dark  complexion,  with  jetty  hair 
and  eyes,  and  he  wore  rings  in  his  ears.  He  spoke  English 
fluently,  and  talked  like  a  well-educated  person,  but  he  was 
e\'idently  a  foreigner.  I  was  able  to  give  him  the  information  he 
desired,  which  related  to  the  history  of  the  Guildhall,  and  we 
dropped  into   conversation  on  antiquarian  topics,  the  stranger 
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evincing  no  mean  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  This  led  to 
our  presently  wandering  oflF  to  the  museum,  to  look  at  some  of 
the  Roman  relics  placed  there. 

Now  my  mind  was  continually  running  upon  the  memorandum 
marked  "  Vouchers  of  Z.  D."  which  I  referred  to  a  Malay  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  had  once  called  at  the  office  some  months 
before  old  Bavidge  died,  and  whose  name  was  Zamat  Driss.  It 
was  my  private  opinion  that  this  person  could  give,  if  he  chose, 
much  information  towards  clearing  up  the  mystery  of  old  Bavidge's 
affairs.  But  all  inquiry  had  failed  to  elicit  anything  with  regard 
to  him.  And  then  there  was  the  Oriental  who  had  sat  by 
Bavidge's  side  at  the  banquet.  Could  he  be  identical  with  Zamat 
Driss  ?    Nothing  more  had  been  heard  of  him. 

As  my  new  acquaintance  and  I  were  ascending  the  stairs  leading 
to  the  museum,  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  was  too  dark  to  be  the 
Portuguese  I  had  hitherto  fancied  him.  It  now  struck  me  he 
might  be  an  Oriental,  and,  as  courteously  as  I  could,  I  asked  if 
such  were  the  case.  He  replied  indifferently  that  he  came  from 
Singapore.  Here  was  a  discovery.  In  a  moment  impulse 
prompted  me  to  ask  if  he  had  ever  met  one  Zamat  Driss  there. 
The  first  effect  of  my  question  was  not  a  little  surprising,  though 
I  did  not  at  the  moment  see  any  significance  in  it.  He  staggered 
as  if  I  had  struck  him,  and  a  singular  expression  came  into  his 
dark  eyes,  a  stealthy  feline  expression,  if  I  can  make  myself 
understood  by  so  describing  it.  But  in  a  moment  this  had 
passed.     He  smiled  and  said  : 

"  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  the  names  you  mention  are 
nearly  as  common  among  Malays  as  John  Smith  among  yourselves  ? 
I  have  known  several  men  called  Zamat  Driss.  If  you  can  tell 
me  more  about  your  man,  perhaps  I  could  help  you.  Where  did 
you  know  him  ?     And  why  do  you  ask  about  him  ? '' 

I  mentioned  that  the  man  I  sought  had  done  business  with  my 
late  employer,  Mr.  Bavidge,  and  that  there  were  circumstances 
making  it  desirable  he  should  be  found.  Then  it  was  the  stranger's 
turn  to  ask  questions.  He  seemed  unaccountably  interested — 
excited  I  might  say — by  what  I  said.  His  eyes  gleamed  and 
sparkled  like  a  snake's,  but  his  manner  was  so  composed,  his 
politeness  so  excessive,  that  I  answered  him  with  incautious 
freedom.  I  had  no  suspicion  of  him  at  all,  and  was  eager  to  find 
out  something  about  the  Malay  of  whom  my  mind  was  full.  So 
this  bland  and  silky  stranger  probably  learnt  in  a  very  few  minutes 
all  about  my  connection  with  old  Bavidge,  my  suspicions  that  his 
daughter  had  been  defrauded,  and  my  conviction  that  Zamat 
Driss  had  something  to  do  with  it.  I  say  probably^  for,  to  be 
candid,  I  cannot  recollect  how  much  or  how  little  of  my  thought* 
his  subtle  questionings  elicited. 

But  presently  he  told  me  he  could  not  recollect  any  person 
answering  to  the  one  I  was  in  search  of.     I  had  been  led  on  to 
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talk  so  much  that  I  now  felt  greatly  disappointed.  I  would  have 
left  him,  only  he  seemed  so  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  help  me,  and  so 
voluble  in  leading  conversation  into  other  channels  that  I  was 
induced  to  linger  with  him. 

We  were  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Guildhall,  lookiQg  at  and 
soon  chatting  about  the  various  antiquities  stored  there.  By- 
and-by  we  came  to  a  rather  dark  comer  where  was  nothing  very 
interesting,  but  my  companion  seemed  especially  drawn  that  way ; 
and  presently,  behind  a  pile  of  broken  sculptures,  he  pointed  out 
to  me  some  objects  I  should  not  otherwise  have  noticed.  These 
appeared  to  be  a  bundle  of  bows  and  arrows  and  other  weapons, 
covered  with  dust,  and,  to  all  appearance,  shoved  away  there 
and  forgotten. 

He  took  up  one  of  the  arrows  which  lay  a  little  apart  from  the 
rest  and  examined  it. 

"  This,"  said  he,  "  is  of  modem  make.  Bather  out  of  place 
here,  isn't  it  ?  I  fancy  it  comes  from  some  island  of  the  Asiatic 
Archipelago.     I've  seen  the  like  at  home." 

He  went  on  to  descant  about  the  making  of  these  weapons  by 
savage  tribes  in  an  easy  way,  but  with  so  much  detail  that  it 
interested  me.  He  told  me  of  the  rough  tools  employed  and  bid 
me  observe,  nevertheless,  how  beautiful  was  the  finish  attained. 
That  I  might  the  better  see  the  perfection  of  the  point  and  barb 
he  laid  that  in  my  hand,  he  continuing  to  loosely  hold  the  shaft 
attached.  At  the  moment  the  point  of  the  weapon  lay  in  my 
palm  I  noticed  his  hand  shake  a  little.  Fearful  of  receiving  an 
accidental  dig,  I  hastily  slipped  my  hand  from  under  the  point, 
looking  innocently  up  at  him  as  I  did  so.  What  I  saw  in  his  face 
was — well,  if  never  before  or  since  my  eye  met  that  of  a 
MURDERER,  it  did  SO  then.  Though  far  from  thinking  that  at 
the  moment,  I  yet  started  violently  with  a  sudden  indefinable 
fear.    My  start  was  accelerated  by  an  o£Scial  voice  near  by,  saying: 

"  You  must  please  not  to  touch  the  things,  gentlemen." 

It  was  an  attendant  whom  I  had  not  previously  noticed  who 
spoke  and  now  came  up  to  us.  His  voice,  together  with  my  start, 
so  afiected  the  dark  stranger  that  he  let  the  arrow  slip  from  his 
hand.  It  fell  point  downwards  upon  his  foot.  For  just  a  second 
he  had  glared  at  me  and  at  the  attendant  with  such  a  tigerish 
look  that  I  instinctively  stepped  back.  Then  he  stooped  and 
began  to  examine  his  foot,  and  I  saw  that  the  arrow  had  slightly 
pricked  him,  having  passed  through  the  thin  cloth  "  upper "  of 
the  boot  he  was  wearing. 

He  handled  the  place  with  far  more  attention  than  such  a  trifle 
seemed  to  warrant.  When  he  rose  there  was  a  new  expression 
on  his  face,  one  that  it  was  easy  even  for  me  to  understand — an 
expression  of  intense,  livid  terror.     Hoarsely  he  murmured : 

"  I  am  hurt,  I  am  hurt !     I  mtist  go  !     Ah,  it  is  Fate  !    Fate  ! " 

He  spoke  again  in  what  was,  I  suppose,  his  own  tongue,  and, 
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wringing  his  bands  with  a  gesture  of  frantic  despair,  glided  past 
rapidly  and  disappeared  from  the  room. 

I  was  stupefied  by  the  singularity  of  bis  manner.  I  knew  not 
what  to  think.  I  was  about  to  run  after  him  when  the  voice  of 
the  other  spectator  stopped  me. 

"Well,  I  never!"  he  exclaimed,  picking  up  the  arrow  and 
restoring  it  to  its  place.  *'  These  Indian  chaps  make  a  deal  of 
nothing.     As  if  a  mere  scratch  could  signify." 

Then  a  sudden  idea  shot  into  my  mind  which  caused  me  a  thrill 
of  sickening  horror.  What  if  the  a/rraws  were  poisoned  !  I  had 
read  that  savages  in  many  parts  of  the  world  were  in  the  habit  of 
putting  poison  on  the  points  of  such  weapons.  What  if  the 
stranger  knew  the  fact !    What  if 

As  soon  as  my  mind  was  clear  enough  I  began  to  question  the 
attendant.  He  told  me  the  weapons  had  been  temporarily 
deposited  there  some  years  before.  Apparently  they  had  been 
forgotten.  Poisoned !  He  had  never  heard  tell,  and  didn't 
beUeve  in  such  things.  At  any  rate  he  didn't  believe  poison  on 
an  arrow  would  keep  active  for  years.  Very  few  people  seemed 
ever  to  discover  these  weapons  or  notice  them  because  they  were 
laid  almost  out  of  sight.  The  last  time  he  had  seen  any  one 
look  at  them  was  long  since.  There  was  a  banquet  at  the  Guild- 
hall and  so  he  remembered  the  occasion.  Some  persons  came 
into  the  museum  before  the  dinner  and  he  remembered  there  was 
an  Indian  rajah  or  Siamese  prince,  or  something  of  that  sort,  as 
he  judged  from  his  dress,  among  them.  This  man  was  lopjung  at 
the  arrows  with  another,  an  Englishman.  He  did  notp^member 
what  the  Englishman  was  like.  And  that  was  all  he  knew  or  could 
recollect. 

My  thoughts  were  so  tumultuous  and  my  head  swam  so  with 
the  real  or  fancied  discoveries  I  believed  I  had  made  that  I  could 
only  go  home  to  think.  Next  morning  all  was  still  confusion, 
but  I  had  resolved  to  see  the  Clapham  surgeon  who  had  been 
simimoned  to  old  Bavidge's  death-bed.  With  diflBculty  did  I  get 
him  to  listen  to  me.  At  last  he  got  interested.  He  acknowledged 
that,  when  first  called  in,  he  had  momentarily  suspected  some 
unnatural  cause  for  the  seizure,  certain  symptoms  being  peculiar, 

but  the  eminent  Sir had  set  his  mind  at  rest  on  that  point, 

referring  everything  to  cardiac  disease,  and  his  authority  on  such 
points  was  almost  absolute. 

This  doctor,  however,  was  sufficiently  interested  to  aid  me  in 
obtaining  permission  to  examine  the  arrows.  We  tested  them  on 
rabbits  and  soon  had  clear  evidence  of  their  venomous  and  deadly 
character.  A  slight  film  of  varnish-like  matter  was  perceptible 
on  the  points.  A  clever  analyst  pronounced  this  to  be  of  vegetable 
origin,  bub  was  wholly  bafiled  in  trying  to  ascertain  what  it  was. 
It  was  akin  to  "  woorari,"  he  thought.  After  this  discovery  some 
effort  was  made  to  find  out  the  depositor  of  the  weapons,  but  all 
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trace  of  him  had  disappeared  and  it  was  surmised  he  had  either 
died  or  forgotten  the  matter.  The  arrows  were  then  removed 
from  the  Guildhall  and  are  now,  1  believe,  in  the  little  museum 
in  Whitehall  Yard. 

Sir ,  on  being  told  what  we  knew  and  suspected,  declined 

to  alter  his  opinion  that  Bavidge  had  died  from  anything  but 
heart-disease.  The  Clapham  doctor  half  inclined  to  my  opinion, 
but  he  pointed  out  to  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  it 
flow.  The  poison  was  one  of  which  no  trace  could  be  detected, 
because  no  tests  for  it  were  known.  Exhumation  of  the  body 
would,  therefore,  be  futile-  And  even  supposing  that  it  was 
proved  that  old  Bavidge  had  died  because  his  hand  had  been 
pricked  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  there  was  no  evidence  of  crime.  It 
might  have  been  accident.  No  criminal  could  be  named ;  no 
crime  could  be  proved;  just  as  the  accountant  had  told  me  that 
no  evidence  of  fraud  really  existed.  A  lawyer  I. consulted  told 
me  much  the  same  thing.     He  said : 

"  Whatever  presumptions  you  may  form  on  these  circumstances, 
it  is  clear  you  have  no  evidence  that  crime  has  been  done  or  fraud 
committed,  nor  have  you  a  particle  of  proof  to  show  against  any 
individual." 

And  yet  1  have  worked  out  a  theory  in  my  mind  which  I  believe 
to  be  the  truth.  I  think  that  a  plot  was  formed  in  the  East  and 
that  Bavidge  was  selected  as  the  victim,  probably  because  he  was 
not  only  wealthy,  but  was  also  known  to  conduct  his  business  in 
an  unusually  private  manner.  Zamat  Driss,  the  Malay,  came  to 
England  to  execute  the  plans.  First,  old  Bavidge  was  lured  into 
some  large  undertaking.  Most  likely  the  enterprise  was  genuine 
and  the  securities  given  to  him  for  advances  also  good,  for  he  was 
not  the  man  to  be  taken  in  by  false  representations.  But  when 
he  had  embarked  all  his  credit,  in  other  words  bis  capital,  then 
the  conspirators  sought  to  secure  it  to  themselves.  Driss — for 
I  believe  the  agent  was  him — effected  the.  murder  of  Bavidge  at 
the  Guildhall,  by  means  of  the  poisoned  arrows  (which  he  may 
possibly  have  deposited  there  himself).  How  he  did  so  I  guessed 
from  my  own  adventure.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Oriental 
stranger,  doubtless  Driss,  who  sat  beside  Bavidge  at  the  banquet 
and  left  the  table  with  him,  was  afterwards  alone  with  the  half- 
conscious  sufferer  for  a  few  minutes.  What  more  easy  than  to 
pick  his  pockets  of  the  keys  and  pocket-book  ?  During  the  night, 
probably  disguised,  he  might  have  used  the  keys  to  let  himself  into 
the  office  to  destroy  every  paper  referring  to  the  special  business  in 
which  he  was  interested  and  to  remove  his  own  securities.  Hence 
his  villainous  associates  in  the  East  would  be  enabled  to  retain 
Bavidge's  property  without  any  one  being  the  wiser. 

Now  I  think  that  the  fieiscination  which  causes  a  murderer  to 
return  to  the  scene  of  his  criftie  brought  this  man  again  to  the 
Guildhall.    Fate,  or  the  hand  of  God,  led  him  to  accost  me.    By 
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accident  he  learnt  from  my  words  what  doubtless  led  him  to 
suppose  I  was  on  his  track.  He  instantly  conceived  the  idea  of 
removing  me  by  the  same  apparently  accidental  means  he  had 
used  against  my  employer.  Who  shall  say  there  was  no  inter- 
position of  Providence  in  the  frustration  of  that  attempt,  in  the 
"  chance  "  which  saved  my  life  and  turned  the  assassin's  weapon 
against  himself?     Not  I,  certainly. 

That  the  wretch  went  from  the  Guildhall  to  certain  and 
immediate  death,  I  knowy  and  his  look  and  words  now  assure 
me  that  he  also  knew  it.  I  never  succeeded  in  tracing  him,  but 
I  suspect  it  was  his  body  that  was  picked  up  in  the  Thames  a  week 
later.  The  description  I  read  of  a  "foreign  seaman  found 
drowned  "  suflSciently  tallied  with  my  recollection  of  the  Malay. 
But  the  actual  robbers,  of  whom  he  was  but  the  active  agent,  are 
they  never  to  be  pursued  and  brought  to  justice  ? 

I  am  only  a  poor  clerk,  though  I  am  rich  in  dear  Emmeline's 
love — who  is  now  my  wife — ^and  I  have  neither  means,  nor  time, 
nor  ability  to  hunt  down  the  plunderers  of  old  Bavidge,  the 
associates  of  his  assassin.  And  I  have  found  none  yet  to  help  me. 
So  I  have  written  this  narrative  down  in  the  form  of  a  story, 
hoping  it  may  find  one  reader  who  shall  be  to  me  a  wise  and 
potential  ally  in  tracking  out  the  scoundrel  gang,  the  yet 
unpunished  abettors  of  the  weird  and  subtle  crime  committed, 
as  I  truly  believe,  by  the  stranger  I  met  in  the  Guildhall. 

W.   DELISLE   HAY. 


FEOM  THE  ATRTO  PALLANZA  TO  LOCARNO. 


IT  is  our  last  evening  at  Pallanza.  The  Atrio  is  crowded ;  groups 
of  "  gnadige  Fraulein,"  aflfectionately  leaning  on  each  other, 
saunter  round  and  round  under  the  galleries,  interchanging 
remarks  with  the  gentlemen,  who  saunter  round  and  round  in  a 
contrary  direction  enjoying  their  cigars ;  all  the  little  tables  under 
the  arches  are  centres  of  solemn  conclaves — German  "Excel- 
lenzen  "  discussing  politics  and  black  coffee,  while  their  wives  and 
lady  friends  listen  or  gossip  between  themselves ;  the  lounge  in 
the  middle  of  the  hall  is  occupied  by  a  newly-married  pair  billing 
and  cooing ;  and  the  Pasha  is  seen  on  the  stairs  haranguing  more 
than  his  usual  number  of  "  girls," 

He  is  a  general  favourite  among  the  gentlemen  for  his  shrewd 
common-sense  and  business  capabilities;  among  the  ladies  for 
a  certain  frank  utterance  of  sentiment,  flattering  or  unflattering  as 
the  humour  takes  him,  by  means  of  which  he  relieves  a  tender 
conscience,  regardless  of  public  opinion.  This  habit  preserves  him 
from  what  he  dreads  worse  than  death,  ennuiy  and  also  keeps  his 
admirers  in  a  state  of  lively  expectation,  apprehension  even,  no 
human  being  ever  having  been  as  yet  able  to  guess  what  he 
will  say  or  do  next. 

"  May  your  Highness'  shadow  be  never  the  less  ! "  I  murmur 
respectfiilly  in  passing. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  replies  graciously.  "  That  is  a  very  pretty 
speech.  A  portly  idea.  Suggests  a  presence,  in  fact.  Look  here, 
Miss  Keith,  I  wish  you  would  write  about  me." 

**  I  will,"  I  answer  promptly. 

**  Yes,  do,"  he  continues.  " I  should  make  a  good  subject.  I 
give  you  leave.  I  should  rather  like  to  see  myself  in  print.  It 
would  be  something  new,  you  know." 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey,  "  I  return,  and  my  companion,  the  English 
chaplain,  smiles. 

"  Do  you  know  a  cure  for  mental  and  moral  paralysis  ?  "  I  ask  of 
the  latter  as  we  continue  our  promenade. 

"  Why  ?  Are  you  suffering  from  it  ?  "  he  returns  with  a  keen 
look. 

"  Most  of  us  do  in  these  days,"  say  I.  "  The  spirit  of  cui  bono 
takes  the  flavour  out  of  many  a  life,  I  fancy.  Look  at  Don  Dismal 
up  there.     Do  you  suppose  he  feels  the  joy  of  existence  ?  " 

The  chaplain  glances  up  at  the  first  gallery   in  the  direction 
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indicated.  Over  the  railing  leans  a  man  of  about  thirty-eight  or 
forty — tall,  thin,  brown-complexioned,  with  hollow  blue  eyes, 
which  stare  at  vacancy,  as  if  they  had  once  looked  into  a  great- 
sorrow  and  could  see  nothing  else  since.  Beside  him  there  lounges 
a  sun-burnt  lad,  whose  amused  smile  and  alert  expression  throw 
his  friend's  doleful  apathy  into  stronger  relief.  Don  Dismal  and 
his  charge  have,  during  our  stay,  lived  in  the  hotel  not  of  it ;  they 
boat  a  good  deal,  botanize  somewhat,  make  few  acquaintances  and 
eat  by  themselves  in  the  restaurant. 

"  Well, "  I  ask  again,  "  do  you  know  of  a  cure  ?  " 

My  companion  makes  no  answer.  He  is  wise.  By-and-by  be 
will  give  me  his  remedy.     Not  just  yet. 

A  burst  of  music  fills  the  Atrio;  a  French  marquise  hurries 
through  the  crowd,  leading  her  medical  adviser  by  the  hand ;  her 
friendy  Madame  M ,  is  going  to  sing. 

The  noisy  prelude  dies  away ;  a  note  as  from  a  nightingale's 
throat  steals  through  the  open  saion  doorway ;  the  buzz  in  the 
Atrio  subsides,  and  th(^  note  is  followed  by  others,  pure,  soft, 
round,  which  hover  and  float  above  our  heads  and  cry  for  mercy 
in  despair.  She  is  singing  "  Auf  der  Haide ; "  and  as  she  sings, 
Don  Dismal's  melancholy  deepens  and  a  shadow  falls  over  the 
whole  assembly  as  the  music  ceases. 

"  *  Weltschmerz '  again ! "  I  mutter.    Humanity  oppresses  me. 

And  the  chaplain  wakes  out  of  a  reverie.  "  You  are  going  back 
to  England  ?  "  he  asks. 

"Yes,  lam." 

"  Then,  when  you  go  back,  do  something  for  some  o^ie ! "  he  says 
energetically. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  I  ask  with  amused  interest. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  don't  care.  But  do  something.  Teach  in  a 
school,  nurse  the  sick,  help  some  one — that's  the  main  point." 

"  As  a  remedy  for  mental  and  moral  paralysis  ?  "  I  ask  laughing. 

"  Just  so,"  he  replies  vigorously.     "  You  try  it." 

"  Very  well,  we'll  see,"  I  answer,  and  turn  to  greet  the  Chief 
who  is  crossing  the  hall,  attended  by  the  Pasha. 

It  is  very  pretty  to  see  the  young  fellow's  admiration  for  my 
Chief.  He  will  fly  from  one  end  of  the  Atrio  to  the  other  to  con- 
fide his  woes  into  her  sympathetic  ears — the  frightful  state  of  the 
Funds  and  of  his  nerves  in  consequence ;  the  tailor's  atrocious 
negligence  visible  in  the  cut  of  his  coat ;  the  abominable  vileness 
of  Italian  cigars ;  or,  he  will  betray  depths  of  fine,  manly  affection 
as  he  speaks  reverently  to  her  of  his  mother  and  of  the  parsonage 
where  that  mother  lives  the  holiest  life  he  knows.  She  has  but 
to  lift  her  fan  in  greeting,  and  he  will  instantly  leave  his  "  girls  " 
to  teU  her  the  latest  news  or  last  *'  good  story." 

"  I  am  going  up  in  the  lift,"  she  says.  "  Will  you  come  now  or 
later?" 

**  I  will  go  now." 
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The  chaplain  and  the  Pasha  follow  us  into  the  landing  and 
watch  us  slowly  rising  from  the  earth.  The  young  man's  face 
expands  into  a  malicious  grin. 

"  It's  just  like  Elijah  going  up  into  heaven, "  he  remarks  as  we 
are  disappearing.  "  Sacred,  you  know.  Upon  my  word,  I  feel 
quite  religious ! " 

Next  morning  he  presents  himself  in  the  restaurant,  where  we 
are  at  lunch,  with  two  bouquets,  one  of  roses  for  the  Chief. 

"I  have  brought  some  flowers,"  he  says  wistfully  to  her. 
"  Thev  are  not  much,  but  I  thought  you  might  like  them.  And 
see,"  he  adds  sarcastically,  turning  to  me, '^I  had  pansies  put 
in  yours  eapeciallyy  because  I  knew  you  would  not  remember  me 
half  an  hour." 

He  sat  by  us  while  we  were  eating.  Other  friends  brought 
flowers,  too,  but  the  Chief  held  his  in  her  hand.  There  was  a 
little  crowd  to  see  us  off;  Mr.  Seyschab  and  Bar!  among  the 
number. 

"  Good-bye,  good-bye.  Miss  Goodheart,"  he  repeats.  "  Come 
again  soon.  You  are  always  welcome.  Oh,  yes !  Think  of  this 
as  your  home ;  you  are  always  at  home  here."  And  Bari  opens 
his  great  mouth  approvingly. 

The  Pasha  offers  me  his  hand.  We  have  not  been  good  friends, 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  He  thinks  me  imgrateful,  which  is  not  the 
case,  I  protest.  **  There  is  no  ill  will  between  us  ? "  he  asks 
gravely. 

No,  there  is  not.  Perhaps  in  the  East,  among  Turks  and 
Arabs,  he  may  discover  that  a  woman  can  respect  chivalry  in  every 
form  and  the  better,  surely,  because  she  dislikes  evil. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  Chief  and  suite  stand  on  the 
steamer's  deck  as  we  shoot  past  the  Isola  San  Giovanni,  and  take 
our  last  farewell  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  My  favourite  seat  under 
the  Japanese  medlars  is  deserted,  and  the  white  awning  flaps 
idly  against  the  iron  supports.  I  remember  various  absurd  frag- 
ments of  conversation  overheard  as  I  sat  there  alone.  Only 
yesterday  two  ladies  gave  me  valuable  information.  Says  the  one 
to  the  other :  "  Sometimes  I  wish  I  could  have  my  brains  cleared 
out."  "  You  must  get  your  liver  cleared  out  first,  you  know," 
replies  the  other  drearily ;  "  it's  your  liver  sets  your  brain  wrong." 
"  Oh,  is  it  ?  "  asks  the  first  in  evident  surprise.  "  Dear  me,  yes," 
returns  her  friend  sadly;  "didn't  you  know  that?"  The 
Pasha,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  everything  depends  on 
the  shape  of  the  brain ;  this  hypothesis  accounting  satisfactorily 
for  my  stupidity  and  his  lack  of  reverence. 

We  touch  at  Intra,  where  the  sunlight  is  glinting  under  the 
colonnades,  and  sleep  seems  to  brood  over  the  hot  piazza ;  and 
then  we  start  again  across  the  shining  water  to  Laveno,  and  say 
good-bye  to  the  Sasso  di  Ferro,  that  perfection  of  purple  moun- 
tains.    The  white  crests  of  Monte  Rosa  are  just  visible  behind 
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the  Matterone,  and  the  statues  on  the  Isola  Bella,  seen  through  an 
opera  glass,  seem  to  hold  out  their  arms  to  us  imploringly ;  then 
the  steamer  is  off  again,  and  we  have  seen  the  last  of  the  Simplon. 

The  lake  winds  like  a  huge  serpent  from  this  point  up  to 
Ijocamo,  so  that  we  apparently  pass  from  one  lake  into  another, 
each  with  peculiar  characteristics  of  its  own.  BeautiftiUy  wooded 
gorges  on  either  hand  promise  romantic  excursions ;  the  mountains 
become  more  distinctly  Swiss  in  colouring  as  we  advance  towards 
the  frontier ;  and  the  Iron  Castle,  on  the  solitary  Borromean  Island, 
frowning  at  its  own  image  in  the  glassy  water  beneath,  awakens  . 
very  different  reflections  from  those  inspired  by  its  beautifril  sisters 
near  Pallanza.  We  tell  ghost-stories,  and  rack  our  memories 
for  horrid  murders. 

It  is  about  four  in  the  afternoon  when  we  arrive  at 
Locarno,  to  find  ourselves  in  quite  another  atmosphere.  Here 
the  bracing  Alpine  air  is  at  once  perceptible,  and  as  at  Pallanza 
the  first  instinct  was  to  choose  a  shady  seat  and  dream,  so  now 
the  immediate  impulse  is  to  gird  up  the  loins  for  a  mountain 
tramp.  The  view  is  charming,  though  somewhat  confined.  To 
the  left,  the  valley  of  the  Ticino  somewhat  resembles  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhone  at  Villeneuve  and,  scarcely  three  miles  off  it  seems, 
the  St.  Gothard  blocks  the  exit  from  the  plain ;  ruddy  mountains 
with  dark  forests  on  their  shoulders  and  spired  villages  nestling 
at  their  feet,  rise  sheer  from  the  opposite  shore ;  while  behind 
Locarno  itself  are  splendid  grey  crags  peeping  through  beeches, 
and  on  the  hill  above  the  town,  set  in  a  mass  of  foliage,  are  the 
white  arched  walls  of  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Madonna  del  Sasso. 

Another  Mr.  Seyschab  greets  us  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  a  nephew 
of  the  Pallanza  hero.  He  was  for  some  years  secretary  to  his 
uncle,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  he  has  carried  the  traditions 
of  his  school  into  Switzerland.  The  waiters  stand  in  perspective 
— fewer  of  them,  it  is  true  ;  the  secretary  is  in  attendance,  so  is 
Leon,  Bari's  brother;  and  Mr.  Seyschab,  junior,  holds  a  sheaf  of 
papers  in  his  hand  like  Mr.  Seyschab,  senior.  The  resemblance 
is  perfect. 

I  think  of  all  the  hotels  we  have  as  yet  visited,  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Locarno,  bears  off  the  palm  for  beauty  both  in  architecture 
and  position.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  facing  the  lake,  over 
stalactite  grottoes,  where  ferns  and  ivy  wave  from  their  niches 
and  benches.  A  swing,  a  see-saw,  &c.,  are  provided  for  visitors 
who  like  coolness  at  the  expense  of  damp.  Over  the  grottoes 
runs  a  broad,  gravelled  walk,  and  from  this  walk  graceful  flights 
of  white  marble  steps  lead  to  a  terrace,  also  of  marble,  which  runs 
the  length  of  the  reading-room  and  salle  a  tnanger^  and  is  sheltered 
from  the  sun  by  a  marble  roof.  This  roof  is  supported  by  numer- 
ous pillars,  so  that  we  look  out  through  frames,  as  it  were,  across 
the  green  grass  and  the  trees  in  the  great  Piazza  to  the  lake, 
and  see  the  cloud  shadows  basking  on  the  opposite  mountains,  or 
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the  stars  shining  in  the  "  quiet  skies,"  when  the  Alpine  snows  are 
blushing  at  sunset. 

Within,  cool,  wide  corridors,  spanned  by  rows  of  arches  spring- 
ing from  granite  columns  down  the  centre,  are  lighted  by  windows 
at  either  end  ;  the  mosaic  floor  is  partially  hidden  by  strips  of  grey 
Dutch  carpeting,  bordered  with  crimson ;  and  the  deep,  rich  colour 
gives  warmth  to  the  grey  perspective,  and  leads  the  eye  naturally 
to  the  glimpse  of  joyous  life  beyond,  which  seems  the  brighter, 
perhaps,  because  of  the  almost  cloister-like  obscurity  where  we 
stand. 

There  are  not  many  guests  in  the  hotel.  Locarno  is  not  so  well 
known  to  the  general  public  as  it  should  be.  But  the  lack  of 
numbers  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  excellence  of  the  qualities 
we  gradually  unfold  for  each  other's  benefit.  Two  pretty  English 
girls  teach  me  the  verb  "  to  frivol ; "  an  artist  prescribes  "  hop 
t«a  "  for  sleeplessness,  and  provides  the  hops ;  his  wife  sings, 
"  We'll  all  go  a-huntin'  to-day  "  with  such  energy  and  expression 
as  we  are  about  to  separate  for  the  night,  that  we  all  stay  up  an 
hour  longer  in  consequence,  capping  stories  and  comparing  adven- 
tures.    It  is  no  credit  to  be  jolly  where  she  is. 

Next  morning  I  attend  the  Chief  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
the  town.  We  discover  that  most  of  the  public  institutions  are 
located  in  deserted  monasteries;  and  that,  at  one  period  of  its 
existence,  Locarno  must  have  consisted  principally  of  churches. 
I  never  saw  so  many  remains  so  close  together  in  my  life  ;  and 
where  the  congregations  came  from  who  used  to  fill  them  is  a 
problem  still  unsolved.  It  was  from  here  the  silk  weavers  at 
Zurich  originally  emigrated ;  they  were  expelled,  because  of  hold- 
ing the  Reformed  Faith  in  1553 ;  and  since  that  date  the  prosperity 
of  the  neighbourhood  has  woefully  decreased.  Whereas  it  used 
to  be  a  busy  and  thriving  district,  now,  it  is  celebrated  only 
for  bad  husbands  and  patient,  long-suffering  wives.  Grrass 
grows  in  the  streets,  and  the  huge  silver  pins — ^pride  of  a 
peasant's  heart—  remain  in  the  jewellers'  shops  for  strangers  to 
buy.  No  one  seems  in  a  hurry,  and  nothing  in  a  hurry  to  be 
done. 

Presently  we  reach  the  outskirts,  and  find  there  a  sunny  three- 
cornered  green,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  dusty  high-road ; 
on  the  second  by  a  wall,  a  row  of  trees  and  a  portico  leading  into 
a  monasterial-looking  courtyard ;  on  the  third  by  a  melancholy 
ruin  of  a  fine  old  church.  It  had  once  been  a  splendid  building; 
now  the  door  is  boarded  up,  and  we  peep  in  through  chinks  to  see 
the  bare,  dishonoured  altar  covered  with  dust,  the  frescoes  of  saints 
and  angels  mouldering  on  the  walls  and  the  light  streaming 
through  unglazed  windows  in  cold  bars  across  the  unswept  floor. 
Such  emptiness  and  desolation!  There  are  few  sights  more 
painful  than  the  desecration  of  what  was  once  held  holy;  we 
seemed  to  hear  the  echo  of  sighs  and  prayers  heard  and  answered 
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in  this  place,  the  sotlnd  of  gratitude  and  praise  offered  and 
accepted,  and  also  the  murmur  of  that  secret  sin  whose  miserable 
work  is  seen  through  all  the  country-side. 

What  is  this  at  our  feet?  A  plain  stone  slab  fixed  in  the 
ground,  so  that  the  worshippers  crossing  the  threshold  must  have 
trodden  over  it ;  the  inscription  is  wearing  away,  but  we  make 
out  a  death's  head  and  cross-bones  above  the  words :  "  Per  carUa 
pregate  per  Vanima  del  povero  Fabio  OreUiJ* 

Who  was  this  poor  sinner,  Fabio  Orelli,  we  ask  ?  And  why 
was  he  not  buried  with  his  neighbours  in  the  graveyard  at 
Salerno,  with  a  headstone  and  a  bead-garland  to  mark  his  resting 
place  ?  The  children  playing  with  a  go-cart  in  the  sun  give  no 
answer,  and  the  student  passing  from  the  portico  across  the  green 
shrugs  his  shoulders  as  he  replies :  "  Dio  lo  sa  !  "  God  knows !  I 
suppose  He  does. 

We  continue  our  walk  up  the  valley  of  the  Maggia.  The  rye 
is  tall  on  either  hand  ;  salvia,  clover,  wild  pinks  and  yellow  trefoil 
beautify  the  meadows ;  every  now  and  then  we  come  on  a  for- 
gotten shrine,  where  nettles  grow  rank  and,  I  suspect,  snakes  lurk 
under  the  heaps  of  rubbish  before  the  entrance.  They  are  not 
pretty  objects,  speaking,  as  they  do,  of  devotion,  withered  like  a 
handful  of  cut  weeds,  no  longer  counted  of  value  except  by  teptiles. 
Presently  we  come  in  sight  of  the  river,  and  observe  that  the 
mountains  have  changed  their  character  again.  The  artist  tells 
me  they  remind  him  of  Norway.  Fart.her  up  the  country  there 
are  one  or  two  bridges  to  be  admired,  quantities  of  flowers  to  be 
gathered,  and  some  rare  ferns  to  reward  the  seeker  for  them.  It 
is  well  worth  while  to  take  a  carriage  and  make  the  full  excursion, 
were  it  only  for  the  health  and  strength  to  be  gained  passing 
through  the  sweet,  exhilarating  air.  But  we  are  on  foot ;  so  having 
rested  imder  the  chestnuts  at  Salerno,  we  retrace  our  steps  and 
arrive  at  the  hotel  hungry  for  d^jeHner. 

I  made  two  pilgrimages  to  the  Madonna  del  Sasso ;  one  in  the 
daytime,  through  rain  ;  the  other  by  moonlight ;  and  I  hardly  know 
which  was  the  more  enjoyable.  The  way  was  paved  with  cobbles, 
and  led  up  a  steep  incline  through  a  narrow  gorge.  Soon,  the 
cliffs  on  either  hand  seemed  almost  to  meet  overhead ;  ferns 
dripped  and  nodded  happily  on  the  wet,  brown  banks ;  acacias 
shed  their  sweet,  white  blossoms ;  and,  taken  prisoner  in  spite  of 
damp  by  that  tyrant  Dolce  far  nicTtte^  I  stood  looking  over  a  low 
stone  wall  into  the  ravine,  where  a  babbling  brook  was  hurrying 
down  to  the  sea.  On  the  other  side  was  a  patch  of  bright  green 
grass,  starred  with  daisies,  pink  with  clover  and  purple  with  salvia ; 
the  rocks  rose  abruptly  behind,  clothed  with  graceful  vegetation 
and  trees,  which  coquetted  with  the  wind  and  shook  the  rain 
drops  delicately  from  their  branches.  I  had  just  passed  Saint 
Joseph  with  the  Christ-Child  on  their  way  to  Egypt,  both  walking 
quickly,  the  little  One  looking  eagerly  ahead  and  the  old  man 
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bending  over  Him  with  tender  solicitude.  The  spirit  of  the  group 
brooded  in  the  narrow  defile.  From  this  point  wonderful  shrines, 
containing  life-size  figures  representing  various  events  in  the 
Sacred  Story,  supply  abundance  of  food  for  meditation.  It  depends 
on  the  pilgrim,  of  course,  what  shall  be  the  nature,  whether 
it  be  profitable  or  the  reverse,  but  I  can  assure  any  one  contem- 
plating the  undertaking,  he  will  find  plenty  to  think  about  if  he 
goes  (done! 

From  the  Sanctuary  the  view  is  magnificent,  both  in  extent 
and  colouring.  It  matters  little  whether  the  mists  come  rolling 
down  the  valley  of  the  Maggia  and  pile  themselves  fantastically 
above  the  delta,  or  trail  along  the  mountain  sides  melting  in  the 
summer  air ;  whether  the  sun  change  the  far  Ticino  into  a  line  of 
silver  winding  through  the  poplared  plain,  or  the  moon  makes  a 
glittering  path  across  the  opal  waters  into  which  it  Hows ; 
whether  the  landscape  glows  in  the  fervent  noontide  heat,  or  a 
cool  breeze  sighs  through  the  neighbouring  plantations  and  the 
snows  of  the  St.  Gothard  are  reflected  in  the  quiet  lake  at  sunset. 
Each  hour  has  a  charm  of  its  own,  which  must  of  necessity  leave 
an  impression  on  the  mind  it  enters. 

Once  a  fortnight  there  is  a  market  held  in  the  Piazza — ^a 
curious  study  of  costumes  and  articles.  Here  are  collections  of 
old  iron  for  sale,  and  wood  bowls,  platters,  chums,  forks  and 
spoons,  piles  of  delicately-tinted  handkerchiefs,  such  as  the  women 
wear  to  shield  them  from  the  sun.  The  fashion  adopted  in  this 
part  of  the  world  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  I  have  as  yet  seen  ; 
the  flowered  square  being  simply  folded  bias  and  tied  round  the 
head  by  a  single  knot  at  the  back.  It  is  the  only  becoming  item 
in  the  national  costume,  for  the  short-waisted  frocks  and  ugly 
"  spencers  "  conceal  any  grace  of  figure  in  the  wearer ;  old  crones 
and  children  present  the  same  outline  at  a  distance,  and  even 
close  at  hand.  Still  it  is  hard  to  disguise  beauty;  one  of  the 
prettiest  peasant  maids  I  ever  saw  lent  her  uncourteous  dress 
undeniable  daintiness  as  she  knelt  in  the  butter-market  behind  a 

freat  Swiss  basket,  leaning  her  rounded  arms  on  the  edge  above 
er  golden  merchandise. 

Division  of  labour  is  somewhat  striking  in  Locarno.  We  saw 
four  women  carrying  a  piano  on  their  heads  up  the  hill  near  the 
hotel,  one  man  walking  before  with  the  piano  stool,  another  after 
with  the  key.  They  tell  me,  we  of  the  subordinate  sex  have  an 
especial  set  of  muscles  to  enable  us  to  carry  heavy  weights. 
Possibly.  But  it  is  trying  to  remember  that  no  woman  here,  or 
along  the  Biviera,  where  they  carry  similar  burdens,  is  free  from 
pain  after  the  age  of  thirty,  and  that  this  is  the  result  of  over 
exertion  in  youth.  Why  does  not  some  philanthropist  preach 
"women's  rights"  in  Italy?  They  need  some  one  to  speak  for 
them  notwithstanding  the  new  law. 

One  great  advantage  at  Locarno  is  the  branch  line  in  connection 
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with  the  St.  GotLaid  railway.  Starting  ooe  momiiig  aboat  ten 
we  can  be  in  London  the  aftem«x^n  of  the  nert  day ;  baggage 
reginered  throogh,  no  troable  and  no  advent  tunes,  unless,  indeed, 
some  lockless  gamester  chooses  to  commit  suicide  in  the  tunnel. 
That  happened  when  we  were  going  to  Lucerne.  We  saw  the 
onfcMlunate  creature  being  carried  across  the  platform  at  Airolo; 
and  I  was  struck  by  the  answer  a  jiorter  gave  to  Jeanette's 
inquiry : 

**  Moladtl    Ah  noii  !     II  u'^st  pas  ti»»da*lt  a  present !  "* 

But  how  did  he  know  ? 

The  event  gave  a  serious  turn  to  our  n^flections,  which  even  the 
excellent  coffee  at  Goschenen  could  not  dispel.  I  was  glad  when 
we  exchanged  the  train  for  the  steam-boat  at  Fliiellen,  and  forgot 
the  tragedy  in  recalling  legends  of  William  TelL 

ELWYN    KEITH. 


MANX  LAND  AND  MANX  LOBE. 

By  TDK  REV.  FRED.  J.  AUSTIN. 


IN  the  midst  of  the  Irish  Sea,  at  aboat  an  equal  distance  from 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is  situated  a  small  island,  33 
miles  long,  12  miles  broad,  and  about  100  miles  in  circumference, 
which  beaxs  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Whence  it  derived  this 
name  is  uncertain.  Some  say  that  it  comes  from  a  Saxon  word, 
mang^  which  means  surrounded;  others  from  a  Scandinavian 
word,  mdn,  signifiying  isolatedy  to  which,  it  is  said,  Csesar  gave  a 
Latin  termination,  calling  it  Mona.  According  to  some  philolo- 
gists, it  is  the  Sanscrit  word  vian  (  =  to  know^,*  and  was  so 
called  because  it  was  the  abode  of  "  holy,  wise  men,"  viz.,  the 
Druidic  priests.  The  Mona  to  which  Tacitus  refers  is  un- 
doubtedly Anglesea,  for  he  speaks  of  the  infantry  of  Suetonius 
crossing  from  the  mainland  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  of  horses 
swimming  across  and  fording  the  stream ;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  same  word  was  used  by  Caesar  to  designate  this  remote 
island  also,  especially  if  the  last  derivation  be  accepted,  as  the  Druids 
occupied  both  islands.  The  natives  call  it  in  their  tongue  Mannin 
{in  being  the  Celtic  for  island),  which  some  render  into  "  the 
middle  island,"  and  others  "  the  island  of  the  wise  men."  They  also 
speak  of  it  as  Mannin-veg-veen  (the  dear  little  Isle  of  Man),  and 
Elian  Vannin,  Some  regard  the  name  as  a  corruption  of  Maune, 
the  surname  of  St.  Patrick;  but  both  words  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  same  root.  The  Danes  and  Northmen  appear 
to  have  pronounced  it  Maun. 

There  is  a  tradition,  also,  that  it  was  named  after  a  famous 
prince,  Mannanan-Beg-Mac-y-Lheir,  described  in  one  of  their 
ballads  as  a  magician  or  enchanter,  who  is  stated  to  have  been 
the  first  to  enter  the  island,  and  who  prevented  others  from 
finding  it  by  keeping  it  surrounded  by  a  mist,  which  made  one 
man  appear  like  a  hundred.  This  device,  however,  is  attributed 
by  others  to  the  fairies,  whom  they  believe  to  have  been  the 
original  inhabitants.  The  mist,  they  say,  was  preserved  by  keeping 
a  fire  constantly  burning ;  but  one  day  the  fire  went  out  by  acci- 
dent, and  the  island  was  discovered  by  some  fishermen  who  were 
sailing  near.    In  addition  to  these  theories,  the  Welsh  word  ma^en 

*  Fzom  the  root  mdn  we  have  Menes  and  Minos  (holy  sages),  as  also  the  Latin 
"Mwrdbf  and  English  trumk. 
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(  =  a  pile  of  stones  or  rocks)  has  been  mentioned  as  possibly  the 
root  both  of  Mona  and  Man. 

The  Manx  language,  which  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Celtic, 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  rarely  heard  in  con- 
versation, except  among  the  peasantry,  and  is  never  now  taught  in 
schools.  A  few  ballads  are  extant,  and  translations  of  the  Bible, 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  Hymns  of  Watts  and  Wesley, 
portions  of  Milton's  "  Paiudise  Lost,"  and  some  of  the  wor^s  of 
Bishop  Thomas  Wilson;*  but  there  are  no  newspapers  in  tfee 
mother  tongue,  as  in  Wales,  and  in  a  few  years  it  will  have  beconae 
virtually  extinct. 

The  island  has  had  a  curious  and  chequered  history.  Druids, 
Scots,  Welsh,  Norwegians,  Norman  and  English  princes  have  all 
in  turn  exercised  their  sway.  The  Druids,  who  fled  thither  in  the 
first  century  from  Anglesea,  whence  they  had  been  driven  by  the 
Romans,  are  said  to  have  resided  here  for  400  years.  Their  rule 
is  believed  to  have  been  mild  and  beneficent,  but  their  religion 
was  interwoven  with  strange  superstitions,  some  of  which  linger 
among  the  people  at  the  present  day.  Not  all  the  marvellous 
tales  that  are  told  belong  to  this  period  ;  many  are  attributed  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  Norse  conquerors ;  but,  whatever  be  their 
origin,  they  vie  in  strangeness  and  improbability  with  those 
narrated  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  whom  in  this  respect  the 
Manxmen  so  much  resemble. 

Some  time  during  the  fifth  century  Christianity  was  introduced 
by  St.  Patrick  and  his  disciples,  St.  Germain  and  St.  Maughold. 
St.  Patrick  gave  his  name  to  a  small  island  situated  within  a 
stone's-throw  of  the  old  town  of  Peel,  on  the  western  coast,  and 
reached  by  means  of  a  ferry  boat.  Upon  this  island,  to  which 
further  reference  will  be  made  hereafter,  are  the  ruins  of  a  church, 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  him  in  the  year  444  a.d.,  probably 
the  oldest  church  in  the  British  Empire  whose  walls  are  still 
standing.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  St.  Germain's 
cathedral,  named  after  his  successor  (drc.  447  a.d.),  who  is  reported 
by  some  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  to  have  come  to 
Britain  with  Lupus,  Bishop  of  Troyes. 

St.  Maughold  also  gives  his  name  to  the  district  in  which  he 
lived  and  died,  and  in  the  parish  church  of  which  he  is  believed 
to  have  been  buried  in  the  year  553  a.d.  Before  his  conversion 
by  St.  Patrick,  if  tradition  may  be  relied  upon,  he  was  the  leader 
of  a  band  of  Irish  freebooters.  On  repenting  of  his  evil  life,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot  and  placed  in  a  boat, 
which  was  allowed  to  drift  whithersoever  God  might  decree.  He 
was  cast  ashore  on  the  Isle  of  Man  at  the  headland  now  known  as 
St.  Maughold,  and  after  living  for  some  time  as  a  hermit  upon 
the  mountains,  was  made  bishop  of  the  diocese.     Not  far  from 

*  A  noted  Manx  prelate,  who  died  in  1755,  at  the  nge  of  93,  in  the  58th  year  of  his 
consecration. 
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the  church  is  a  well,  called  "  St.  Maughold's  well,"  which  the 
natives  believe  was  endued  by  him  with  certain  healing  virtues 
that  have  not  yet  passed  away.  For  many  ages  persons  were 
accustomed  to  visit  this  well  on  the  first  Sunday  in  August,  to 
drink  the  waters  and  sit  upon  a  rock  called  the  Saint's  chair, 
which,  however,  cannot  now  be  identified. 

From  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  centuries  the  island  was  governed  by 
Welsh  princes,  and  then  it  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  kings 
of  Norway.  The  first  of  these,  and  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all 
the  traditionary  rulers,  bore  the  name  of  Grorree,  or  Orry,  to  whom 
is  attributed  the  institution  of  the  Tynwald  Court,  the  House  of 
Keys,  and  the  division  of  the  land  into  six  sheadings.  He  is 
said  to  have  arrived  with  a  fleet  of  strong  ships  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  island  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Orchades  and  the  Hebrides.  Landing  one  clear 
night,  he  was  asked  whence  he  came.  Pointing  to  the  Milky 
Way,  he  replied,  "  That  is  the  way  to  my  country."  And  so  to 
this  day  the  Milky  Way  is  spoken  of  as  "  Eoad  Mooar  Ree  Gorree,'* 
or  the  great  road  of  King  Orry.  A  few  yards  up  the  old  Ramsey 
road,  about  half-a-mile  from  Laxey,  is  a  heap  of  rugged  stones,  or 
cairn,  surmounted  by  a  high  massive  stone,  which  is  said  to  mark 
the  grave  of  this  notable  prince.  A  short  time  ago  several  of 
the  stones  were  removed,  when  a  vault  was  discovered,  containing 
not  only  a  number  of  bones,  but  also  the  teeth  of  a  horse  and  an 
old  horse-shoe.  As  the  Scandinavians  were  accustomed  to  bury  a 
warrior  and  his  horse  together,  King  Orry's  remains  may  really 
have  been  deposited  here.  (Another  heap  of  stones  may  be  seen 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  which  probably  mark  the 
grave  of  another  Scandinavian  chief.)  Orry  was  succeeded  in  947 
A.D.  by  his  son  Guthred,  the  reputed  founder  of  Castle  Rushen^ 
within  whose  walls  he  is  said  to  have  been  buried.  This  castle, 
which  is  still  standing,  and  which,  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  recent  erection,  is  situated  at  Castletown, 
the  capital  of  the  island,  whose  ancient  name  was  Rushen.  It  is 
said  to  resemble  the  Castle  of  Elsinore,  in  Denmark.  The  walls 
are  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  nine  feet  thick  at  the 
summit.  The  keep  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Kings  of 
Man,  and  the  castle  itself  was  for  centuries  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  lived  here  as  recently  as  25  years  ago, 
but  the  building  is  now  used  as  a  common  prison.  The  clock, 
which  has  only  three  wheels,  was  the  gift  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and,  though  so  simple  in  construction,  it  has  kept  excellent  time 
for  300  years.  Outside  the  castle,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards, 
is  a  curious  sun-dial,  made  of  solid  stone,  with  1 3  faces,  all  dif- 
ferently marked,  by  means  of  which  the  time  may  be  ascertained 
(if  the  moon  shines  brightly)  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

Some  time  apparently  in  the  eleventh  century  a  civil  war  broke 
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out  between  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  island, 
when  the  women  of  the  south  helped  their  husbands  so  valiantly 
that  they  were  awarded  the  privilege  of  bequeathing  half  their 
property  as  they  pleased.  The  inhabitants  of  Manx  Land,  there- 
fore, may  be  said  to  have  possessed  a  Married  Women's  Property 
Act  eight  hundred  years  before  an  Act  bearing  this  title  was 
passed  by  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

In  1266  the  island  became  a  dependency  of  the  Scottish  Crown, 
whence  it  came  under  English  rule.  After  passing  successively 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  Simon  and  William  de  Montacute,  Piers  Gal- 
veston, Sir  William  Scrope  (Earl  of  Wiltshire;,  Henry  Percy  (Earl 
of  Northumberland),  and  others,  it  was  for  three  centuries  in  the 
possession  of  the  Stanleys,  who  were  created  Earls  of  Derby,  the 
second  of  whom  dropped  the  title  of  King  of  Man,  preferring  the 
more  modest  title  of  Lord.  In  1736  it  became  the  property  of 
the  Dukes  of  Athol.  In  1765  the  revenues  of  the  island  were 
surrendered  to  the  British  Government  for  £70,000,  certain  rights, 
however,  being  still  retained;  but  in  1825  it  was  entirely  and  un- 
reservedly ceded  to  the  Crown,  the  reigning  duke  agreeing  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  in  lieu  of  his  remaining 
interest  in  the  island,  the  sum  of  £416,114.*  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  Isle  of  Man  may  be  said  to  possess  "  Home  rule,"  the 
civil  government  being  vested  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the 
Council,  and  the  House  of  Keys.  The  LieutenaiU-Governory  who 
has  exceptional  powers,  receives  a  salary  of  £1,800  per  annum 
and  residence.  On  assuming  office  he  has  to  take  the  following 
oath :  "  You  shall  truly  and  uprightly  deal  between  our  Sovereign 
Lady  the  Queen  and  her  people,  and  as  indifferently  between  party 
and  party,  as  this  staflf  now  standeth,  as  far  as  in  you  lieth."  The 
Goundly  which  is  the  upper  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  British  House  of  Lords,  consists  of  the  Bishop,t 
the  Attorney-General,  the  Receiver-General,  the  two  Deemsters, 
the  Clerk  of  the  EoUs,  the  Water-BailifF,  the  Archdeacon,  and 
the  Vicar-General.  The  House  of  KeySj  which  answers  to  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  consists  of  twenty-four  members, 
who  are  now  (since  1867)  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  electors  of 
the  island.      Unmarried  women    owning  real   estate   of    £4    a 

•  The  arms  of  Manx  Land  are  peculiar,  and  appear  to  have  some  reference  to  its 
chequered  career.  Before  the  Scottish  Conquest  they  consisted  of  a  ship  in  full  sail, 
but  thej  were  then  changed  to  three  legs  in  armour  joined  at  the  thighs,  and  irith 
spurs  at  the  heels,  and  so  bent  that  in  whatever  direction  they  are  turned  two  assume 
the  attitude  of  supplication  while  the  third  will  appear  to  be  kicking  an  assailant 
from  behind.  The  motto  is :  •'  Quocunque  jeceris  stabit "  (Whatever  way  you  throw 
it,  it  will  stand). 

t  The  origin  of  the  bishop's  title,  *'  Sodor  and  Man,"  is  not  very  clear.  Some 
affirm  that  Sodor  means  Southern  Islands ;  others  that  it  was  the  ancient  name  of  the 
island  on  which  St.  G-ermain's  cathedral  stands ;  while  others  think  that  it  refers  to 
the  cathedral  church  of  lona,  which  bore  this  name  (Greek,  Soter=Saviour).  The 
bishop  (whose  income  is  about  ;f  2,500)  has  also  a  seat,  without  a  vote,  in  the  British 
House  of  Peers.  Seven  hundred  years  ago  all  the  bishops  of  Man  were  elected  from 
among  the  monks  of  Fumess  Abbey,  Lancashire,  and  were  subject  to  their  control. 
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year  rateable  value  (which  is  the  property  qualification)  are  ad- 
mitted as  voters.  The  Women's  Suffrage  question  is  therefore  ' 
settled  in  the  island.  Male  lodgers  who  occupy  premises 
valued  at  £\0  per  annum  are  also  qualified,  under  the 
House  of  Keys  Election  Act,  1881.  This  assembly  dates  from 
1417  A.D.,  but  is  a  continuation  of  one  of  more  ancient  origin 
called  Taxi  axi.  The  name  Keys  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
nature  of  the  office,  viz.,  to  urUock  or  interpret  the  common 
law. 

The  Council  and  the  Keys,  presided  over  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Grovemor,  form  a  Tynwald*  Court ;  but  before  any  Act  can  become 
law  it  must  receive  the  sanction  not  only  of  both  Houses,  but  also 
of  the  Queen.  After  an  Act  has  received  the  royal  assent,  it  is 
proclaimed  from  Tynwald  Hill,  a  curious  mound,  twelve  feet  high, 
near  St.  John's.  This  mound  has  three  rows  of  seats,  cut  out  of 
the  sides,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  various  officials,  with 
steps  on  the  eastern  side  leading  to  the  summit,  and  is  said  to  be 
composed  of  sods  taken  from  every  parish  in  the  island.  The 
ceremony  of  proclaiming  the  laws  takes  place  before  an  audience 
of  many  thousands  of  people  on  the  5th  of  July  every  year.  First 
the  Lieutenant-Grovemor  and  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  island  at- 
tend divine  service  in  the  church  close  by.  They  then  walk  in 
procession  to  the  hill,  and  read  an  abstract  of  the  laws  passed 
during  the  year,  returning  to  the  church  to  transact  whatever 
further  business  may  require  their  attention.  Orders  come  from 
the  Imperial  Government  from  time  to  time  respecting  the  adop- 
tion of  Acts  which  Parliament  has  already  passed,  any  reluctance 
to  adopt  them  being  followed  by  threats  of  annexation.  Thus  the- 
Education  Act  in  the  Isle  of  Man  corresponds  in  all  essential 
particulars  with  that  in  force  in  England. 

The  office  of  the  Deemsters^  or  judges,  who  in  their  own  courts: 
have  authority  to  determine  all  cases  submitted  to  them  (subject, 
however,  to  an  appeal  to  the  staff  of  Government),  is  regarded  by 
historians  as  a  relic  of  Druidic  rule.  Each  of  them  on  his  ap- 
pointment  has  to  take  the  following  oath :  "  By  this  Book,  and 
by  the  holy  contents  thereof,  and  by  the  wonderful  works  that  God 
hath  miraculously  wrought  in  heaven  above,  and  in  the  earth  be- 
neath in  six  days  and  seven  nights,  I do  swear  that  I  will 

without  respect  of  favour  or  friendship,  love  or  gain,  consanguinity 
or  affinity,  envy  or  malice,  execute  the  laws  of  this  isle  justly  be- 
twixt our  sovereign  lord  (or  lady)  the  King  (or  Queen)  and  his  (or 
her)  subjects  within  this  isle,  and  betwixt  party  and  party,  as 
indifferently  as  the  herring's  backbone  doth  lie  in  the  midst  of  the 
fish."  Until  the  year  1417  the  laws  were  only  stored  up  in  the 
memory  of  the  Deemsters,  and  were  called  **  breast "  laws.  By 
degrees,  however,  they  were  reduced  to  writing,  and  in  1636  they 

*  Originally  Thingvollr,  from  I%iHg  (Danish),  a  court  of  justice,  and  tK?/r,  a  field 
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were  f ally  detailed,  by  command  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Derby, 
who  was  at  that  time  Lord  of  Man.  Some  of  these  ancient  laws 
are  very  curious.  A  few  may  be  enumerated.  "  In  the  Isle  of  Man," 
says  Sir  William  Blackstone  in  his  "  Commentaries,"  "  to  take 
away  a  horse  or  an  ox  was  no  felony,  but  a  trespass,  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  that  little  territory  to  conceal  them  or  carry  them  off; 
but  to  steal  a  pig  or  a  foidj  which  was  easily  done,  was  a  capital 
misdemeanour,  and  the  offender  was  punished  with  death."  **  Any 
Irishwoman  loitering  and  not  working  be  commanded  forth  off  this 
isle,  with  as  much  convenient  speed  as  may  be ;  and  no  boat  be 
suffered  to  bring  any  of  the  said  loitering  persons  into  the  said 
isle,  but  that  the  master  of  the  said  boat,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  his  boat  and  goods,  after  warning  given,  take  the  said  persons 
off  again."  "  In  the  case  of  theft,  if  it  amount  to  the  value  of 
sixpence-halfpenny,  shall  be  felony  to  death  to  the  offender ;  and 
under  that  value  to  be  whipped,  or  set  upon  a  wooden  horse  or- 
dained for  such  offenders  at  the  discretion  of  the  captain."  The 
disseminator  of  a  false  report  was  placed  in  the  whipping  stocks, 
with  his  tongue  in  a  leathern  noose  called  a  bridle,  and  on  this 
being  taken  off  he  had  to  repeat  three  times :  "  False  tongue, 
thou  hast  lied."  Slander  against  any  of  the  chief  officers  or  of  the 
House  of  Keys  was  punished  by  a  fine  of  £10  and  the  loss  of  both 
ears.  Temperance  reformers  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  in 
1610  a  law  was  proclaimed  by  which  any  one  who  was  found  drunk, 
whether  man  or  woman,  was  for  the  first  offence  placed  in  the 
stocks,  for  a  second  offence  was  tied  to  the  whipping  stocks,  and  if 
convicted  a  third  time  was  to  be  whipped  therein ;  and  although 
this  law  is  not  in  force  now,  any  publican  is  fined  who  supplies 
liquor  to  an  habitual  drunkard  after  receiving  notice  that  he  is 
not  to  do  so.  At  one  time  the  island  appears  to  have  possessed 
extensive  forests,  and  though  these  have  disappeared,  the  inhabi- 
tants evidently  felt  the  importance  of  preserving  their  timber, 
for  a  law  was  passed  in  1629  that  any  one  breaking  trees,  plants, 
&c.,  should  be  whipped  through  the  market  towns.  The  clergy, 
before  the  commutation  of  tithes  in  the  island,  received  a  share  of 
all  that  the  ploughed  land  yielded,  and  also  of  cheese,  butter, 
eggs,  honey,  lambs,  geese,  herrings,  hay,  flax,  wool,  &c.  "  Also, 
the  dark  must  have,  of  every  man  that  departeth  this  life,  being 
able  to  pay  a  whole  corse  present,  Is.  9d.,  or  els  his  apparell,  as 
was  used  in  old  Time ;  and  of  a  woman  Is.  7d.,  or  els  such  Dutyes 
as  were  used  in  old  Time ;  and  of  the  Poor,  all  debts  being  paid, 
to  be  reasonably  agreed  withal."  Non-compliance  with  these 
instructions  was  punishable  by  imprisonment. 

The  value  of  money  in  those  days  may  be  estimated  somewhat 
by  the  fact  that  in  1561  and  1609  the  yearly  wages  of  a  plough- 
man were  fixed  by  law  at  13s.  4d. ;  those  of  a  driver  at  10s.,  and 
of  a  horseman  at  8s.  In  1667  the  ploughman's  wages  were  raised 
to  15s.,  and  a  fisherman's  wages  to  13s.  per  annum.  Nine  shillings 
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a  year  was  considered  fair  remnneration  for  a  strong  maid-servant. 
Truly,  the  times  have  changed  since  then  I 

The  more  modem  laws  are  not  widely  different  from  those  in 
England;  but  there  are  still  some  peculiar  to  Manxland.  For 
instance,  no  one  is  allowed  to  charge  more  than  £6  per  cent,  for 
loans  or  mortgages.  One  result  of  this  is  that  no  pawnbroker  is 
to  be  found  in  the  island.  The  statute  of  limitation  also  restricts 
the  recovery  of  debts  to  three  years,  instead  of  six  as  in  England. 
Sobriety  is  greatly  promoted  by  a  most  stringent  enactment,  viz., 
that  all  public  houses  must  be  closed  from  ten  p.m.  on  Saturday 
night  till  seven  o'clock  on  Monday  morning ;  and  if  any  one  is 
found  on  the  premises  on  Sunday,  except  the  publican's  own 
family  (and  a  bana  fide  traveller),  he  is  liable  to  a  fine,  even 
though  no  intoxicating  drink  may  have  been  called  for  or  con- 
sumed. 

Among  the  many  strange  customs  once  generally  observed,  but 
now  falling  into  disuse,  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  On 
New  Year's  Eve  the  occupants  of  farm-houses  and  cottages  smooth 
the  ashes  on  the  floor,  in  the  hope  of  finding  on  the  next  morning 
the  impression  of  a  fairy  foot.  The  direction  of  the  foot  is  sup- 
posed to  predict,  if  towards  the  threshold  a  death,  if  frotrt  the 
threshold  an  increase  in  the  family  during  the  year.  As  soon  as 
the  New  Year  dawns  a  number  of  young  men  go  from  house  to 
house,  singing  a  verse  expressive  of  good  wishes  for  the  family, 
after  which  they  are  hospitably  entertained.  It  is  considered  im- 
portant, however,  that  a  dark  person  should  first  enter  the  house. 
This  custom  is  called  "  Quaaltagh."    The  rhyme  is  as  follows  : 

"Again  we  assemble,  a  merry  New  Year 
To  wish  to  each  one  of  the  family  here  ; 
Whether  man  or  woman,  girl  or  hoy, 
That  long  life  and  happiness  all  may  enjoy. 
May  they  have  potatoes  and  herrings  in  plenty. 
With  Imtter  and  cheese  and  each  other  dainty ; 
And  may  their  sleep  never,  by  night  or  by  day. 
Disturbed  be  by  even  the  tooth  of  a  flea, 
Until  at  the  Quaaltagh  again  we  appear 
To  wish  you,  as  now,  all  a  Happy  New  Year." 

On  the  first  of  February  a  festival  was  held  in  honour  of  St. 
Bridget,  who  is  said  to  have  received  the  veil  from  St.  Maughold, 
and  who  founded  a  nunnery  near  Douglas,  about  the  year  567,  at 
which  she  died  and  was  buried.  Gathering  a  bundle  of  green 
rushes,  which  were  afterwards  strewn  upon  the  floor,  the  house- 
hold would  stand  at  the  door  and  invite  the  saint  to  come  and 
lodge  with  them  that  night.  On  Good  Friday  no  iron  must  be 
put  in  the  fire,  the  poker  being  replaced  by  a  stick  of  the  rowan 
tree.  On  the  eve  of  May  day  the  ceremony  of  "  Laa  Boaldyn  " 
ifl  observed,  when  fires  are  lit  upon  the  mountains  and  horns  are 
blown  to  frighten  away  fairies  and  witches. 
.  On  the  1st  of  August  visits  are  paid  to  the  holy  wells,  the 
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waters  of  which  are  credited  with  effectisg  many  marvellons  cures* 
St.  Stephen's  day  is  noted  for  the  celebration  of  an  ancient 
custom  called  "  Hunting  the  Wren.**  Once  upon  a  time  (so  runs 
the  tale)  a  beautiful  fairy  allured  the  warriors  of  the  island  into 
the  sea,  where  they  were  drowned.  An  attempt  being  made  to 
destroy  her,  she  escaped  by  assuming  the  form  of  a  wren,  which 
was  henceforth  condemned  to  death.  The  wren,  when  killed,  is 
placed  upon  a  pole  decorated  with  ribbons,  and  carried  in  pro- 
cession from  house  to  house,  the  company  singing  the  doggerel 
verse  : 

**  We  hooted  the  wren  for  Robhin  the  Bobbin, 
We  hnnted  the  wren  for  Jack  of  the  Can  ; 
We  hunted  the  wren  for  Robbin  the  Bobbin, 
We  hunted  the  wren  for  every  one.*' 

The  feathers  of  the  bird  being  regarded  as  charms,  are  sold  for 
small  sums  of  money,  and  any  one  who  possesses  a  feather  is  said 
to  be  secure  from  shipwreck  during  the  next  twelve  months. 

Christmas,  as  might  be  expected,  is  a  season  of  merriment  and 
rejoicing,  and  is  ushered  in  by  a  celebration  in  the  churches^ 
called  "Oiel  Verry,'' and  by  boys  marching  through  the  streets 
fantastically  dressed,  as  in  the  North  of  England,  inquiring 
«  Who  wants  to  see  *  the  White  Boys '  act  ?  " 

Superstition  dies  hard.  The  belief  in  fairies  is  not  yet  extinct 
among  Manx  men.  They  are  said  (as  we  have  already  intimated) 
to  have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  island ;  and  although  a 
Wesleyan  preacher  named  Corjaig  declared  some  years  ago  that 
he  witnessed  their  departure  in  a  body  from  the  Bay  of  Douglas, 
in  empty  rum  puncheons,  and  watched  them  scudding  away 
before  the  wind  in  the  direction  of  Jamaica,  fairy  doctors  are 
still  resorted  to,  not  only  by  the  poor  and  ignorant,  but  even  by 
persons  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  better  instructed;  and 
charms  are  sold  for  two  or  three  shillings,  which  are  warranted  to 
cure  all  kinds  of  diseases.  But  it  is  considered  essential  to  the 
recovery  of  the  patient  that  the  messenger  sent  to  the  doctor 
should  neither  eat  nor  drink  by  the  way,  nor  divulge  to  any  one 
the  object  of  his  mission.  On  a  stormy  night  the  peasantry 
retire  to  rest  early,  that  the  fairies  may  enter  and  obtain  shelter 
and  repose. 

Witchcraft  obtained  a  large  amount  of  credence.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  it  was  firmly  believed  that  witches  had  control  over  the 
elements,  and  could  sell  wind  to  sailors ;  also  that  by  casting  an 
"  evil "  eye  upon  a  neighbour's  cow  that  was  coveted,  they  could 
cause  it  to  droop  and  die ;  and  by  making  a  waxen  image,  and 
muttering  over  it  some  cabalastic  words,  effect  the  death  of  the 
person  whom  it  was  intended  to  represent.  Any  one,  however, 
who  was  convicted  of  practising  "  the  black  art "  was  burnt  alive, 
or  placed  in  a  barrel,  the  inside  of  which  was  filled  with  iron 
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spikes,  and  rolled  from  the  top  of  a  mountain  called  Slien  Whallin 
into  the  valley  below. 

MermaidSy  according  to  the  old  historian  Waldron,  frequently 
visited  the  island,  especially  during  the  Commonwealth,  when 
very  few  ships  resorted  thither.  He  tells  us  that  on  moonlight 
nights  these  beautiful  creatures  were  to  be  seen,  sitting  upon  the 
shore,  combing  their  hair  and  sporting  with  each  other,  but  on 
the  approach  of  a  human  being  they  plunged  into  the  water  and 
were  soon  out  of  sight.  One,  however,  is  said  to  have  been 
caught  in  a  net  laid  for  the  purpose  at  Port  Soderick*— one  of  the 
most  charming  and  secluded  spots  in  the  island, — but  though 
treated  with  great  kindness  she  could  not  be  persuaded  either  to 
converse  with  them  or  to  partake  of  the  provisions  that  were 
spread  before  her ;  and  apprehensive  of  her  health,  and  of  their 
own  safety  if  injury  befel  her,  after  three  days'  sojourn  with  them, 
the  people  let  her  go. 

Legends  abound  respecting  monsters  who  once  frequented  the 
island.  There  was  the  tarroo  uaktey,  or  wild  water-bull,  the 
terror  of  the  farmers,  whose  cattle  he  destroyed ;  the  glaahtin^  or 
water-horse,  who,  leaving  his  native  element,  would  chase  the 
ponies  upon  the  mountains;  the  phynnoddereey  a  fallen  fairy, 
who,  being  banished  from  elf-land,  was  transformed  into  a  wild 
satyr  with  long  shaggy  hair,  and  who  among  other  exploits  would 
mow  down  the  meadow-grass  for  the  farmers,  collect  and  drive 
home  belated  sheep  upon  the  mountains,  and  on  one  occasion  is 
reported  to  have  carried  to  the  site  of  a  building,  for  which  it  was 
intended,  a  huge  block  of  white  stone  (which  had  baffled  the 
united  eflForts  of  all  the  men  of  the  parish),  and  more  than  a 
hundred  cartloads  of  stones  in  a  single  night.  There  was  also  the 
doviuTiey-oiey  or  night-man,  who  foretold  events  to  certain 
persons,  and  whose  dismal  cry  of  "  howlaa,  howlaa "  along  the 
coast  in  winter  was  a  sure  sign  of  an  approaching  storm.  Near  to 
Crosby  stands  the  church  of  St.  Trinian,  built  as  a  thank-oflFering 
by  one  who  was  saved  from  shipwreck,  but  never  completed, 
owing  to  the  malice  of  a  hwggane^  or  evil  spirit,  who  threw  down 
the  roof  every  time  it  was  put  on,  accompanying  the  act  with  a 
fiendish  laugh.  Many  tales  are  told  respecting  these  monsters, 
but  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  enumerate  them  here. 
Perhaps  the  most  popular  story  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
mavihe  dhoOy  an  apparition  resembling  a  large  black  spaniel  with 
curly  hair,  which  is  said  to  have  haunted  Peel  Castle,  and  was 
regsuxled  by  the  soldiers  as  an  evil  spirit,  before  whom  it  would  be 
unwise  to  indulge  in  profanity.  They  were  afraid  to  be  left  alone 
with  the  creature,  who  not  only  frequented  various  parts  of  the 
building,  but  was  accustomed  to  enter  the  guard  chamber  as  soon 

*  The  rocky  scenery  at  Port  Soderick  is  very  fine.  Id  the  cliffs  on  the  south  side 
are  three  cares,  one  of  -rhich,  called  "the  Smugglers  Cave,"  is  of  considerable 
extent. 
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as  the  candles  were  lit,  and  lie  down  before  the  fire  in  the  presence 
of  them  all.  But  one  night  one  of  their  number,  in  a  drunken 
fit,  boasted  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  it,  and  that  he  would  cany 
the  keys  to  the  captain  without  a  companion  (which  was  contrary 
to  custom),  and  desired  nothing  better  than  that  the  mauthe 
dhoo  should  follow  him,  whether  dog  or  devil.  Some  time  after 
a  loud  noise  was  heard.  The  adventurer  returned,  but  was  unable 
to  utter  a  word,  and  after  three  days'  intense  agony  he  died.  It 
is  to  this  incident  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  refers  in  "  The  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel :  " 

"  His  blood  did  freeze,  his  brain  did  burn, 
Twas  feared  4iis  mind  -would  ne'er  return ; 
For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan, 
Like  him  of  whom  the  itory  ran. 
Who  gpoi-e  the  apectre-hciind  in  Man, 

Canto  VI.  xxvi. 

It  is  said  that  the  mauthe  dhoo  was  never  seen  at  the  castle 
again,  and  as  no  one  would  venture  through  the  passage  traversed 
by  the  soldier  on  that  memorable  night,  it  was  closed  up,  and 
another  way  was  made.  The  solemn  manner  in  which  the  story  is 
told  by  the  old '  sergeant  who  conducts  visitors  over  the  buildings 
leaves  the  impression  that  he  quite  believes  it  to  be  true. 

Of  course,  there  were  giants  in  olden  time !  Outside  Peel 
Castle  is  a  Giant's  Grave^  90  feet  long  and  5  feet  broad.  Not  far 
off  is  a  block  of  stone  said  to  have  been  hurled  by  a  giant  against 
one  of  the  opposite  hills,  upon  which  are  pointed  out  the  very 
marks  of  his  fingers,  which  he  crushed  into  it  as  it  left  his  hand. 
At  the  foot  of  Mount  Barrule  is  a  GianCs  Cave,  and  scattered  over 
the  island  are  lofty  slabs,  which  the  natives  tell  us  are  Giants^ 
Quoiting  Stones.  Unfortunately  for  tradition,  another  and  more 
satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given  than  that  they  were  tossed 
into  their  present  position  by  giants  at  play.  They  are  probably 
the  Banta  stones  which  Norsemen  were  accustomed  to  erect  over 
the  graves  of  their  warriors.  One  of  these,  10  feet  high,  stands 
in  a  field  not  far  from  Port  St.  Mary ;  another  at  Ballacregga ; 
and  others  may  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  On  the 
road  between  Douglas  and  Eamsey,  about  a  mile  from  Laxey,  are 
two  stones  six  feet  high,  called  "  The  Cloven  Stones,"  on  account 
of  their  being  split  asunder.  These  are  supposed  to  mark  the 
grave  of  a  Welsh  prince  who  invaded  the  island  and  was  killed  by 
the  natives.  A  cloven  stone  is  said  to  have  been  the  symbol  of 
defeat  among  the  early  Northmen.*  Besides  these,  the  ancients 
often  marked  the  graves  of  their  dead  by  cairns  (like  those  before- 
mentioned  at  Laxey),  and  bairrows,  or  mounds  of  earth.  Akin  to 
these  in  their  origin  and  purpose  are  the  numerous  stone  circles 
which  are  found  in  the  island,  and  which  are  commonly  called 

*  It  is  right  to  add  that  another  derivation  is  given,  cloven  being  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  dovan^  an  abbreviation  of  Kirk  Lovan,  the  ancient  name  of  the  parish. 
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Druidical  circles.  The  remains  of  three  of  these  circles  may  be 
seen  at  Glen  Darragh,  thongh  some  of  the  stones  have  been  thrown 
down,  and  others  removed.  One  of  these  three  is  said  to  be  the  most 
remarkable  in  Manx  Land,  and  all  of  them  are  now  regarded  as 
British  or  early  Scandinavian  burying  places.  More  than  twenty 
stone  circles  are  still  standings  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  condition, 
within  the  very  limited  area  which  the  island  embraces.  While 
speaking  of  memorials  of  the  dead,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention 
the  Runic  monuments  that  abound,  many  of  them  in  a  remark- 
able state  of  preservation.  Those  at  Kirk  Bmddan,  Kirk  Michael, 
and  Kirk  Maughold  are  worthy  of  special  notice.  Kirk  Braddan, 
which  is  not  &r  from  Douglas,  appeavs  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  ancient  burying  places  in  the  kingdom.  Here,  it  is  said,  the 
bones  of  Druids,  Scots  and  Scandinavians,  bold  friars,  and  mighty 
chieftains  have  been  crumbling  for  centuries.  Near  the  old 
church,  which  is  now  falling  to  decay,  are  three  Scandinavian 
crosses.  Some  time  ago  they  were  discovered  by  a  labourer  lying 
horizontally  in  the  earth ;  they  are  now  elevated  upon  a  small 
mound.  One  of  the  inscriptions  may  be  rendered  thus :  "  Thorlaf 
Neaki  erected  this  cross  to  Fiach,  his  son,  the  nephew  of  Eabr." 
In  the  same  churchyard  are  two  other  monuments — one  leaning 
against  the  church  wall,  the  other  close  to  the  gate — which 
probably  belong  to  the  same  period.  Just  outside  the  entrance 
gates  of  the  churchyard  at  Kirk  Michael  is  a  large  stone  cross 
richly  ornamented  with  animals  and  other  figures,  intended 
j^parently  to  represent  a  stag-hunt.  On  the  edge  of  the  stone  the 
following  words  are  inscribed,  which  must  be  read  from  the  bottom 
upwards  :  "  lualfir  sunr  Thurulfs  eins  Eautha  risti  crus  thana  aft 
Frithu  muthur  sina  "  (Joalf,  son  of  Thorolf  the  Red,  erected  this 
stone  to  his  mother  Frida).  On  one  side  of  the  gateway  is  a  cross 
embellished  with  carvings  of  a  harper,  a  dog,  and  two  men  carrying 
weapons  ;  on  the  opposite  side  is  another,  beautifully  ornamented 
with  knot  work.  The  former  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice  as  it 
contains  only  Celtic  names,  the  characters  and  dialect  being  unlike 
those  of  any  other  inscription  found  in  the  island.  The  date  of  it 
probably  is  about  1238.  The  latter  tells  us  that  **  Mailbrigd,  son 
of  Athakan  (the)  smith  erected  this  cross  for  his  soul ;  but  his  kins- 
man Gaut  made  this  (cross)  and  all  in  Man."  Another  finely- 
carved  cross,  which  once  stood  near  Bishop  Wilson's  tomb,  leans  at 
present  for  support  against  the  porch  of  the  church.  Kirk  Maug- 
hold, which  is  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  the  island  and 
dates  from  the  fifth  century,  is  rather  famous  for  its  crosses,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  two  bearing  effigies  apparently  of  St. 
Patrick  and  St.  Maughold ;  a  pillar-cross  most  beautifully  and 
elaborately  sculptured,  five  feet  high,  bearing  on  one  side  a 
representation  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  on  the  other  of  the  Virgin 
and  child,  with  a  figure  kneeling,  &c. ;  and  a  double-wheel  sand- 
stone cross  nearly  seven  and  a  half  feet  high.    In  the  churchyard 
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at  Ballaagh  there  is  an  interesting  Sanic  cross  which  has  well 
withstood  the  ravages  of  time ;  at  St.  John's  chapel  is  another, 
bearing  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  '^Inosruier  engraved 
these  Runes  ; "  and  at  Onchan,  not  far  from  Douglas,  are  two  slabs 
upon  which  are  carved  Runic  characters  and  fantastic  forms  of 
animals.  The  antiquary  will  doubtless  in  the  course  of  his 
rambles  discover  many  additional  specimens,  for  the  island  is  rich 
in  these  memorials  of  races  which  have  passed  away. 

But  there  are  other  reminders  of  past  ages  besides  monuments 
to  individual  persons.  There  are  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  which 
once  played  their  part  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history,  though 
they  are  now  stripped  of  their  former  strength  and  glwy.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  is  Peel  Castle,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  situated  upon  what  is  known  as  St.  Patrick^s 
Isle,  and  from  the  earliest  times  a  fortified  residence  of  the  kings' 
of  Man.  Here  within  an  area  of  seven  acres  (the  extent  of  this 
islet),  surrounded  by  a  wall  four  feet  thick  and  flanked  with 
towers,*  may  be  seen  not  only  the  remains  of  the  castle,  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Germain,  and  the  church  of  St.  Patrick,  of  which 
we  spoke  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  but  also  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  round  tower,  fifty  feet  high  (probably  erected  as  a 
light-house  or  signal  for  sailors),  the  remains  of  a  bishop's  palace, 
of  an  ancient  armoury,  and  of  Fenella's  tower,  with  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  made  us  familiar  in  **  Peveril  of  the  Peak."  The 
crypt  of  the  cathedral  was  once  used  as  a  prison,  in  which  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  was  confined,  in  1397.  Here,  too,  Eleanor, 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  was  brought  in  1447,  and  detained  for 
fourteen  years  on  the  ground  of  sorcery.  It  was  affirmed  that  in 
conjunction  with  Roger  Bolingbroke,  one  of  the  duke's  chaplains, 
and  Maijery  Jourdemain«  the  witch  of  Eye,  she  made  a  waxen 
image  of  the  king,  with  the  design  of  shortening  his  life,  it  being 
believed  that  as  the  image  melted  away,  his  health  and  strength 
would  decline.  To  this  incident  Shakespeare  alludes  in  his  play  of 
"  King  Henry  VI.,"  2nd  part,  Act  2,  Scene  3 : 

"  Stand  forth,  Dame  Eleanor  Cobham,  Gloucester's  wife, 
In  sight  of  God  and  ns  your  guilt  is  great : 
Keceive  the  sentence  of  the  law  for  sins 
Such  as  by  God's  book  are  adjudged  to  death. 


You,  madam,  for  you  are  more  nobly  bom 
Despoiled  of  your  honour  in  your  life, 
Shall  after  three  days'  open  penance  done 
Live  in  your  country  here  in  banishment, 
With  Sir  John  Stanley  in  the  Isle  of  Man." 

The  cathedral,  which  is  now  roofless,  is  not  unlike  that  at  Carlisle, 
and  is  said  to  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  that  at  Drontheim  (or 

*  This  wall  was  constructed  in  1593  by  Henry,  third  Earl  of  Derby. 
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Trondhjem),  in  Norway.  It  was  built  of  old  red  sandstone  in 
1245,  evidently  upon  the  site  of  an  older  structure,  and  though  at 
present  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  was  used  for  public  worship  up 
to  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Silverburn,  about  nine  miles  from  Douglas 
and  five  minutes'  walk  from  Ballasalla  Railway  Station,  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  building  called  Bushen  Abbey.  Very  little 
now  remains  standing  except  the  dormitory,  refectory,  and  tower, 
but  the  place  is  interesting,  as  it  was  the  last  monastery  in  the 
United  Kingdom  that  was  dispersed.  It  was  founded  by  Ivo,  an 
Abbot  of  Fumess,  in  1098,  on  land  granted  by  Olave  IT.,  and  was 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary;  but  it  was  greatly  enlarged  in 
1134.  It  was  occupied  by  an  abbot  and  twelve  monks  of  the 
Cistercian  order,  appointed  by  the  monks  at  Fumess,  who  were 
reputed  to  be  very  poor  and  hard-worked,  wearing  neither  shirts 
nor  shoes,  and  never  eating  flesh  except  when  on  a  journey.  By 
degrees,  however,  wealth  poured  into  their  coffers,  and  before  the 
dissolution  of  the  abbey  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  its  occupants 
had  become  luxurious  and  proud. 

Not  far  from  these  ruins  is  a  small  bridge  which  crosses  the 
stream,  called  the  Grosaag  or  Monk's  Bridge,  which  was  evidently 
built  before  carriages  on  wheels  were  known  or  thought  of,  and  is 
one  of  the  oldest  relics  in  the  island. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  mountain  scenery  will  no  doubt  admire  the 
lofty  peaks  which  stretch  in  a  line  almost  parallel  with  the  south- 
eastern coast,  from  seven  to  eight  miles  inland,  the  highest  of  which, 
Snaefell  (i.«.,  the  snow  mountain),  is  2,034  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Many  of  the  glens  are  extremely  beautiful. 
The  most  frequented  of  these  are  Glen  Darragh,  with  its  so-called 
Dniidic  circles ;  Laxey  Glen,  with  its  pleasure  grounds;  and  Glens 
Meay,  Helen,  Moar,  Wyllin,  Dhoon,  and  Sulby,  with  their  water- 
falls, which,  though  not  gigantic,  add  considerably  to  their 
charm.  Ballaglass  cascade  also,  not  far  from  St.  Maughold  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  North  Barrule  Mountain,  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

Those  who  only  visit  the  island  as  a  watering  place  can  choose 
between  Douglas,  Ramsey,  Peel,  Port  Erin,  Port  St.  Mary,  or  any 
of  the  smaller  and  more  primitive  localities  which  stud  the  coast. 
The  most  important  town  and  the  most  lively  and  bustling  during 
the  season  is  Douglas — a  name  probably  derived  from  Dhoo  and 
Glass,  two  rivers  which  join  each  other  at  a  short  distance  from 
Quarter  Bridge.  The  resident  population  is  14,000,  though  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  numbered  only  700  or 
800  persons.  The  bay,  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
Naples,  is  very  fine,  and  the  esplanade  extensive  and  substantial, 
with  a  background  of  handsome  and  uniformly  constructed 
houses.  The  Victoria  Pier,  at  which  the  steamers  discharge  their 
passengers,  is  1,100  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide.     The  Iron  Pier, 
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which  is  used  as  a  promenade,  is  1,000  feet  long  and  17  feet  wide. 
The  hotels  and  boarding-hoases  are  numerous  and  inexpensive. 
The  new  streets  are  wide  and  imposing.  The  older  streets  are 
extremely  narrow  and  inconvenient.  The  shops  are  on  the  whole 
attraxitive,  especially  in  Victoria  Street,  the  "Regent  Street"  of 
the  island.  In  marked  contrast  with  this  admirable  thoroughfare 
are  the  numerous  lanes — for  they  can  hardly  be  designated  streets 
— without  paths  and  paved  with  "petrified  dumplings"  {aliaSy 
boulders  from  the  sea  shore),  which  open  into  each  other  in  the 
most  perplexing  manner,  and  which  evidently  point  to  a  time 
when  smuggling  was  carried  on  to  a  very  large  extent.  Here  are 
buildings  three  or  four  stories  high,  with  curiously-carved  door- 
ways, mahogany  balustrades,  and  large  cellars,  side  by  side  with 
small  cottages  that  are  falling  to  decay.  And  here,  not  only 
children,  but  also  full-grown  women  may  be  seen  without  shoes  or 
stockings,  though  apparently  from  choice  and  habit  rather  than 
necessity.  To  turn  out  of  one  of  these  curious  old  relics  of  a  past 
age  into  the  fashionable  promenade  produces  a  strange  sensation. 
Douglas  abounds  in  places  of  worship,*  and  also  in  places  of 
amusement;  and  commendable  efforts  appear  to  have  been  made 
to  meet  the  tastes  and  wishes  of  every  class.  But  those  who  seek 
rest  and  quiet  will  doubtless  find  their  way  to  a  less  fashionable 
and  less  frequented  locality. 

Ramsey  ranks  next  to  Douglas  in  size  and  importance,  and 
receives  an  increasing  number  of  visitors  every  year.  The  town 
has  a  sleepy  appearance,  and  the  old  streets  are  narrow  and 
roughly  paved  ;  but  the  bay  is  extensive,  the  boating  and  fishing 
are  excellent,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  beautiful.  On  the 
heights  beyond  the  town  stands  the  Albert  Tower,  which  was 
erected  to  commemorate  a  visit  by  the  late  Prince  Consort  in 
1847,  and  those  who  will  take  the  troubFe  to  climb  the  hill  (called 
Fusseirs.Hill)  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  varied  views  that  they 
will  obtain. 

But  for  perfect  simplicity  of  life  and  mental  as  well  as  physical 
repose,  the  visitor  cannot  do  better  than  settle  down  at  Port  Erin, 
which  is  situated  at  the  south-west  part  of  the  island,  about  15 
miles  from  Douglas,  whence  it  can  be  reached  by  rail.  Here  are 
two  fine  headlands,  an  attractive  bay,  a  small  harbour  with  fishing 
smacks  sailing  in  and  out,  and  a  race  of  hardy  fishermen,  who  are 
specially  noted  for  their  industry  and  sobriety.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  bay  are  the  remains  of  a  breakwater  900  feet  long,  which 
was  so  badly  constructed  that  it  was  totally  destroyed  during  the 
winter  storms  of  1883.  The  little  white  cottages — most  of  the 
cottages  in  the  island  are  white,  with  thatched  roofs — seem  to 
have  been  dropped  down  haphazard  on  the  hills  and  on  the  shore, 

♦  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  natives  are  very  strict  in  their  attention 
to  religion.  The  ministers  of  the  various  parishes  have  the  prefix  5/r.attiched  to 
their  name?. 
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and  add  much  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene.  Not  fsn  off  is 
Port  St.  Mary,  which  in  the  fishing  season  is  one  of  the  busiest 
places  in  the  island ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  two  little 
watering-places  are  many  romantic  spots  to  which  excursions  maj 
be  made.  Amoug  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Calf,  a  small 
island  about  4^  miles  in  circumference,  now  rocky  and  barren — 
the  special  resort  of  rabbits  and  of  a  species  of  sea-fowl,  called 
puffi/n — but  once  occupied  by  a  strong  garrison ;  the  Stack,  close 
by,  which  consists  of  two  lofty  pyramids  of  rock ;  Kitterland,  a 
rocky  islet,  containing  thousands  of  sea-birds ;  the  Chickens  Rock 
Lighthouse,  124  feet  high,  and  built  of  Scotch  granite ;  the 
Sugar  Loaf  Rock,  detached  from  the  adjacent  cliflFs,  and  rising 
to  the  height  of  150  feet,  with  a  cave  in  its  vicinity ;  the  Chasms, 
twelve  wide  fissures  in  the  solid  rock,  300  feet  above  the  sea, 
supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  an  earthquake  or  a  landslip ; 
and  Spanish  Head,  a  lofty  promontory  of  grey  schist,  rising  to 
the  height  of  400  feet,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
here  in  1 58S  several  of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  Spanish  Armada 
were  dashed  to  pieces.  The  journey  from  Port  Erin  to  Castle- 
tovtn,  the  metropolis  of  the  island,  is  short  and  easy.  Not  far 
from  here  is  King  William's  Cohjege,  the  principal  educational 
establishment  in  the  island,  named  after  William  IV.  It  was 
founded  in  1830,  and  cost  £7,000.  Directly  opposite  the  college 
:i8  Hango  Hill,  noted  as  the  place  where  lUiam  Dhone 
(William  Christian)  was  shot  in  1662  for  an  act  of  treason 
against  the  Countess  of  Derby;  *  and  within  ten  minutes' 
walk  from  it  is  Derby  Haven,  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbours 
in  the  island,  brought  into  more  public  notice  by  Hesba  Stretton 
in  her  book,  "The  Fishers  of  Derby  Haven."  Langness,  with 
its  romantic  arches  and  seaside  grottos,  St.  Michael's  Isle, 
with  its  little  chapel  and  6ld  circular  fort,  both  now  in  ruins ;  and 
PooLVASH,  whence  the  marble  was  dug  for  the  steps  at  the  south 
and  west  entrances  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  should  also  be  seen. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  mining  will  not  fail  to  visit  Laxey  (to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made),  originally  a  Danish 
settlement,  a  few  miles  north  of  Douglas,  where  there  is  one  of 
the  largest  water-wheels  in  the  world,  72^  feet  in  diameter,  6  feet 
broad,  217^  feet  in  circumference,  and  of  200  horse-power.  The 
mines  yield  lead,  blende,  and  copper,  and  give  employment  to  800 
men.  Mining  operations  are  also  carried  on  at  Foxdale  and  several 
other  places  ;  indeed,  for  its  extent  the  island  is  richer  in  mineral 
products  than  any  other  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Those 
bent  on  geological  pursuits  will  find  ample  food  for  study  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  island.  Many  fossil  shells  have  been 
obtained  at  Poolvash,  and  skeletons  of  the  gigantic  Irish  elk  have 
been  discovered  in  the  marl  pits  at  Ballaugh.     There  are  also 

*  See  Sip  "Walter  Scott  s  *'  Poveril  of  the  Peak,"  appendix  to  Introduction. 
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excellent  marble,  granite,  and  slate  quarries  in  various  districts. 
The  naturalist  will  observe  that  genuine  Manx  cats  have  no  tails, 
and  that  Manx  cocks  are  in  a  similar  condition.  He  will  also  be 
interested  to  know  that  there  are  no  moles  or  obnoxious  reptiles 
in  the  island.  If  fond  of  botany,  he  will  learn  that  the  only 
indigenous  plant  in  the  island  is  the  rocket,  and  will  be  able  to 
collect  a  rich  variety  of  marine  plants  along  the  coast.  The 
sportsman  may  bring  down  a  partridge  or  two  in  the  season,  but 
will  look  in  vain  for  grouse,  though  they  were  once  plentiful.  The 
angler  will  find  plenty  of  good  trout  in  the  various  rivers,  the 
largest  of  which  is  the  Sulby ;  or  if  he  prefer  to  launch  out  upon 
the  sea,  mackerel,  gurnet,  codling  and  other  members  of  the  finny 
tribe  may  be  quickly  caught  in  large  numbers.  The  island  is 
famous  for  its  mackerel  and  also  for  its  herrings,  which  are  salted 
down  in  great  quantities  for  winter  use,  or  kippered  and  packed 
in  boxes  for  exportation.  More  than  500  boats  are  engaged  in 
the  herring  fishery  alone,  and  sometimes  the  shoals  of  fish  are  so 
dense  as  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  vessels.  It  has  been 
stated,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  other  portion  of  Europe,  and  (ex- 
cept Newfoundland)  no  other  country  in  the  world,  where  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  population  is  dependent  on  fishing  for  a  liveli- 
hood. Estimating  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  53,000  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  one  person  out  of  every  five  is  maintained  directly  by 
his  earnings  as  a  fisherman;  and  if  boat  builders,  net  makers,  &c., 
are  included,  the  proportion  would  be  one  in  four. 

But  we  must  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close,  simply  adding  that 
the  climate  is  very  healthy,  and  the  temperature  peculiarly  mild 
and  equable,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  There 
is  no  other  place  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  which  has  so  high 
a  mean  annual  temperature,  with  flowers  growing  to  perfection  in 
winter  in  the  open  air.  It  is,  therefore,  admirably  adapted  not 
only  for  a  summer  resort,  but  also  for  a  winter  residence. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

INTRODUCED  TO   SOCIETY. 

So  quietly  passed  my  first  twelvemonth  in  Grandehester.  I  had 
come  to  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  that  city  as  well  as  the  oldest 
cathedral  jackdaw,  having  studied  it,  jackdaw  fashion,  from  the 
bird's-eye  point  of  view  afforded  by  our  sitting-room  windows.  I 
knew  all  the  leaders  and  wheelers  of  society  by  sight ;  the  clergy 
of  every  degree,  from  the  dean  down  to  the  last  appointed  teacher 
at  the  missionary  college ;  the  well-to-do  widows,  deploring,  not 
the  loss,  but  the  undisputed  possession  of  their  superfluous 
daughters;  the  daughters,  daintily  dressed  for  their  part  in 
vanity's  never-ending  little  fair ;  the  childless  rich ;  but,  of  the 
hundred  families  or  so,  composing  Grandehester  society  proper,  I 
was  on  speaking  terms  with  but  one.  3Irs.  Freeman,  the  wife 
of  a  minor  canon,  an  old  college  chum  of  James's,  made  iiiends 
with  me  openly.  New  comers,  they  had  the  simplicity  to  imagine 
that  even  in  the  Grandehester  cathedral  Close,  and  not  only  in 
the  proverb,  an  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle,  and  he  may  ask 
whom  he  likes  to  tea.  Mrs.  Wycherley,  the  watch-dog  of  Grand- 
ehester society,  saw  me  one  afternoon  at  that  door.  In  high 
indignation  she  wrote  to  her  brother,  the  dean,  requiring  him 
to  remonstrate  with  my  hosts  on  the  impropriety  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, and  on  his  declining  to  interfere,  was  barely  restrained  from 
sending  a  protest  to  the  Conservative  paper. 

One  more  reminder  of  my  unfitness  to  mix  in  the  local  society. 
No  wonder  I  came  to  despair  on  this  point.  Not  the  most 
punctilious  regularity  of  conduct,  quietness  of  manner,  dress, 
deportment  advanced  me  one  jot.  James  and  I  might  take  our 
choice  between  the  averted  glance  and  the  blank  stare,  the  curled 
lip  and  the  cold  shoulder;  and  our  second  New  Year's  Day  in 
Grandehester  found  us  much  where  the  first  had  done. 

Did  I  say  that  ?  Forgive  me,  my  treasure  — with  whose  sweet 
little  baby  soul  was  born  into  my  life  a  new  love,  a  constant  care, 
a  new  torment,  a  new  delight ! 

For  some  while  now  our  lodgings  had  had  to  make  room  for  a 
third  inmate,  a  little  despot,  who,  without  having  done  anything 
to  deserve  it,  beyond  taking  the  trouble  to  be  bom,  mark  you, 
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claimed  and  received  from  the  first  moment  of  his  appearance  in 
this  world  entire  devotion  from  me,  from  James,  aye,  and  Miss 
Buck  and  Gladys — slaves  tp  his  inarticulate  will — condemning  us 
to  toil  and  spin  for  him,  whilst  ofifering  no  kind  of  return,  except 
of  the  sentimental  sort  that  nowadays  we  are  told  to  despise. 

What  name,  we  puzzled  ourselves  to  think,  would  best  fit  his 
perfections  ?.  Gabriel,  for  his  angelic  disposition  ;  Adonis,  for  his 
matchless  beauty ;  Samson,  for  his  tremendous  size  and  strength  ; 
Solomon,  for  his  startling  intelligence.  Still,  as  in  the  years  to 
come  he  might  alter,  and  a  superfine  name  unduly  throw  out  any 
trifling  deficiencies  that  he  might  possess,  we  demurred,  and  he 
seemed  likely  to  live  anonymous  for  want  of  something  sufficiently 
out  of  the  common.  We  finally  decided  on  Sherwood  I^mbert 
Ughtred,  all  old  names  in  the  Eomney  family;  when  Captain 
Wellaway,  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  pointed  out  that  the  initials 
we  were  going  to  give  him  spelt  "  slur."  Horrified  and  in  a 
hurry  we  called  him  John,  after  John  Pemberton,  his  godfather. 
I  slipped  in  a  William  after,  as  a  name  which  though  not  of 
necessity  rousing  great  expectations,  has  splendid  antecedents  in 
more  than  one  Une. 

John  William  was  sound  and  strong.  '•  You  may  thank  heaven 
for  that,"  sighed  Mrs.  Talboys,  the  beauty  of  the  barracks,  bewailing 
the  feeble  nealth  of  her  first-born,  whose  life  hung  on  a  thread. 
Poor  Mrs.  Talboys!  a  nice  good  clever  woman,  as  we  women 
go,  and  '  possessed  at  sixteen  of  her  fair  share  of  health  and 
strength,  which  for  ten  years  she — like  Annie  Torrens,  like 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred — had  been  unflinchingly  sacrificing 
to  fashion,  and  there  she  was,  at  twenty-six,  sacrificing  still  like 
a  martyr,  with  an  increasingly  sickly  constitution,  and  two  children 
never  out  of  the  doctor's  hands.  Troubles  she  would  talk  of  and 
treat  as  the  visitation  of  Providence,  which  sounded  like  flat 
blasphemy  to  my  simple  soul.  Thrust  your  hand  into  scalding 
water,  then  talk  of  the  bum  as  the  visitation  of  Providence. 
And  if  little  Alma  Talboys,  by  dint  of  care  and  nursing  skill, 
should  grow  up  to  womanhood,  ninety-nine  chances  to  one  then 
will  begin  over  again  the  pulling  down  of  the  constitution  so 
carefully  reared,  for  fashion  is  despotic,  and  Providence  always 
there  to  be  saddled  with  the  natural,  deplorable  results.  But  it 
wasn't  for  me  to  preach  to  Mrs.  Talboys,  nor  would  my  preaching 
have  been  listened  to.  I  spoke  my  thoughts  to  John  William, 
who  never  dissented,  who  asked  no  questions,  and  whose  round 
cheeks  and  solid  limbs  might  well  make  me  the  envied  of  mothers. 

Major  Kubicund,  Captain  Wellaway,  and  Mr.  Mayfly  came  to 
look  at  him  as  at  a  curiosity  at  a  fair.  They  brought  presents — 
a  horse  and  cart,  a  mechanical  steam  engine,  a  farmyard  in  bricks, 
and  other  toys  suited  to  his  age.  But  even  they  were  scarcely  in 
such  a  hurry  to  anticipate  his  future  as  James  and  I.  We  settled 
and  unsettled  it  twenty  times  a  day. 
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"  Hell  get  on,"  said  James  as  he  stood  wrapped  in  contempla- 
tions. "He's  a  child  of  the  period;  took  to  the  world  first 
moment  he  stepped  into  it — like  a  duck  to  the  water.  He'll  not 
badger  himself  to  death  to  find  out  if  life  is  worth  living,  but  set 
to  work  to  make  it  so  for  himself.  He's  not  one  to  cry  for  the 
moon  or  want  what  he  can't  get,  but  he'll  get  what  he  wants. 
How  wise  he  looks,  Lilla.  Put  him  on  a  college  cap  and  gown 
and  he'd  pass  for  a  don." 

"  I  should  like  him  to  go  into  the  Church,"  I  said  thoughtfully. 
"  To  become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  a  noble  ambition,  and 
within  reach  of  the  poorest  English  subject." 

"  I  fancy  he'll  prove  of  too  scientific  a  turn,"  James  objected. 
"  Do  you  see  how  he  investigates  whatever  you  give  him,  before 
he'll  have  anything  to  say  to  it,  even  if  it's  something  to  eat  ?  " 

"  Oh,  James,  I  shouldn't  care  for  that,"  I  remonstrated  eagerly. 
"  A  dreadful  agnostic,  without  a  good  shirt-collar  to  his  neck,  and 
with  his  hair  unevenly  cut.  Or  a  scientific  professor,  playing  the 
trumpet  to  earthworms  to  find  out  if  they  can  hear,  and  dissecting 
frogs  and  cockroaches." 

"He  might  be  a  great  traveller,"  said  James,  whose  passion 
just  now  was  for  discovery  and  research — "  an  explorer,  to  open 
up  new  countries  to  civilization  and  commerce." 

"  No,  no,  James,  anything  but  that ! "  I  implored  hastily.  "  Go 
out  into  the  desert  to  die  of  thirst,  or  get  lost,  speared  by 
assegais,  eaten  by  savages!  Or  worse,  become  used  to  savage 
life,  and  settle  down  in  the  bush,  a  sort  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  with 
some  black  woman  in  a  wigwam ! " 

"  What  nonsense  ! "  returned  James.  "  Why  must  he  come  to 
grief?  All  travellers  don't.  He  might  have  luck — get  made 
governor  of  a  province,  with  ten  thousand  a  year,  like  Sir  Samuel 
Baker."    . 

"  No,  no,  James,  he'd  die  of  fever  first.  Promise — promise  me 
you  won't  let  him  go  ?  " 

James  was  obstinate,  I  almost  in  tears.  Suddenly  John  William 
set  up  a  howl,  recalling  us  to  our  senses.  After  pacifying  the 
youngster  we  laughed  at  ourselves  till  we  were  exhausted.  Ah, 
I  have  thought  of  that  since.  Even  then  I  think  my  wild  protest 
sprang  from  another  vague  secret  dread,  prompted  by  James's 
restless  longing  for  some  more  active  scope  for  his  energy  than 
the  monotony  of  regimental  life  afforded — fears  I  must  stifle  at 
their  birth,  for  what  could  be  more  unbecoming  in  a  soldier's 
wife  ?  The  little  cloud  on  our  domestic  horizon  was  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand ;  but  besides  that  it  was  the  kind  of  cloud  that 
holds  possibilities  of  expansion  you  grow  pale  at,  it  brought  me 
back  ever  to  the  bitter-sweet  question — ^was  I  really  a  good  ex- 
change to  James  for  what  he  had  given  up  ?  The  inadequacy  of 
a  stationary  income  to  growing  expenses  is  a  painful  puzzle  common 
to  many  young  couples,  and  had  been  solved  none  the  worse  by 
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me  for  the  lack  of  social  distractions.  I  might  think  proudly  that 
JameSy  with  wife  and  child,  had  no  debts,  whilst  that  prudent 
bachelor,  Willoughby  Bomney,  owed  money  half  over  the  country. 
Still  it  was  clear  that  the  restriction  of  our  circumstances  and 
circle  of  acquaintance  must  tend  to  make  him  restless  and  eager 
for  more  exciting  employment. 

The  same  week  that  had  seen  us  rejoicing  over  the  birth  of 
John  William  the  Times  had  announced  with  deep,  regret  the 
death,  at  his  London  residence,  of  Lord  Hazlemere,  of  Archers' 
Court,  Chalkshire,  who  departed  this  life  deeply  regretted,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  in  those  columns  alone.  The  deceased  nobleman, 
it  was  further  notified,  is  succeeded  in  the  family  honours  by  his 

nephew,  Mr.  John  Pemberton,  of  Ballyfinnon,   's   County, 

Ireland.  And  when,  a  month  later,  Lady  Mabel,  now  Lady 
Hazlemere,  had  sent  down  a  christening  frock  for  her  husband's 
godson,  she  spoke  of  possibly  paying  a  flying  visit  to  Archers' 
Court  in  the  spring,  since  when  the  spring  had  begun,  bringing 
no  further  news  from  that  quarter. 

One  afternoon  I  sat  tete-^tSte  with  John  William,  musing,  fox 
and  grapes  fashion,  on  the  instability  of  social  standing,  as  brought 
home  to  me  lately  by  a  striking  example.  In  a  private  soldier, 
said  to  be  a  gentleman's  son,  and  certified  to  have  got  into  dire 
disgrace,  whom  should  James  have  discovered  but  Tom  Dulley, 
whom  debt  scrapes  and  other  scrapes  had  driven  to  take  the 
Queen's  shilling,  and  who  bade  fair  to  give  nothing  but  trouble  in 
exchange.  He  had  pretty  well  done  for  himself  this  time,  said 
James,  who,  however,  at  my  urgent  intercession,  exerted  himself 
so  strenuously  on  his  behalf  as  to  secure  him  one  more  chance, 
succeeding  in  getting  his  offence  lightly  dealt  with,  the  offender 
to  be  drafted  shortly  into  another  regiment,  Canada  bound. 

I  was  roused  by  a  ring  at  the  street  door.  It  seemed  as  if 
nobody  else  would  hear  it.  Gladys  was  out  for  a  holiday,  and  Miss 
Ruck  would  never  respond  to  a  bell's  first  call,  always  waiting  for 
an  encore.  It  came ;  she  opened,  and  there  followed  a  double 
shuffle  on  the  stairs.  Mrs.  Ferrers  or  Mrs.  Talboys,  no  doubt,  the 
two  finest  ladies  among  my  few  lady  acquaintance,  and  come  to- 
day of  course,  when  the  attendance  was  deficient.  And  the  carpet 
seemed  to  turn  grey  and  worn,  the  curtains  to  age,  and  I  perceived 
with  a  pang  that  there  would  have  been  but  no  longer  was  time 
to  put  John  William  on  a  clean  pinafore.  Miss  Ruck  threw  open 
the  door  mumbling  something  unintelligible,  as  she  made  room 
for  my  visitor.  And  I  forgot  my  furniture,  almost,  for  one 
moment,  my  baby,  at  the  unexpected  sight  in  the  doorway  of 
Lady  Mabel  (should  I  ever  learn  to  think  of  her  under  her  new 
name  ?),  always  the  prettiest  thing  you  had  seen  since  you  saw  her 
last,  looking  bright  but  delicate,  as  those  of  her  delicate  sort  look 
muffled  in  furs.  I  put  down  my  son;  then  as  Miss  Ruck 
reluctantly  withdrew,  I  was  caught  in  a  quick  close  embrace.   The 
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daze  of  surprise  took  away  my  breath  and  my  speech.  Then  I  was 
released,  and  heard  the  familiar  sound  of  her  soft  caressing  voice 
exclaiming : 

*'  Your  child,  I  declare.  Oh,  you  strange  little  mortal !  Do  let 
me  hold  him." 

She  was  contemplating  John  William  on  the  sofa  with  half- 
fascinated,  half-shrinking  wonder  and  amusement,  just  like  Captain 
Wellaway,  as  if  an  infant  were  a  puzzling  new  invention,  not  a 
creature  of  one  nature  with  herself.  But  she  was  pleased  that 
he  smiled  at  her  and  let  her  nurse  him,  till  his  weight  soon 
fatigued  her  and  he  was  transferred  to  my  lap,  where  he  could 
lie  and  kick  in  comfort,  whilst  we  talked,  she  chiefly,  answering 
cheerfully  enough  my  questions  about  herself  and  her  Irish  home. 

"  I  was  quite  inconsolable  at  having  to  go  away,"  she  declared 
seriously;  "and  I  can't  bear  to  think  that  we  shall  be  less  there  in 
future,  and  make  a  second  home  in  London.  But  John  is  satisfied 
to  have  it  so.  Everything  he  has  taken  in  hand  is  in  good  order, 
and  for  the  present  we  are  not  afraid." 

"  Not  even  of  the  patriots  ?  "  I  asked  her. 

"  Ob,  the  patriots,"  she  replied  with  a  mischievous  sparkle  in  her 
eyes,  "  as  of  course  they  can't  claim  him  as  a  colleague,  find  the 
best  plan  just  now  is  to  let  him  and  our  hopelessly  backward 
little  comer  of  the  country  alone.  People  call  him  quixotic — who 
could  never  of  their  own  free  will  do  all  he  has  done,  but  it  is 
bringing  its  reward,  of  the  kind  he  cares  for." 

And  with  an  animation  and  conviction  that  showed  how  the 
clouds  had  lifted  that  once  obscured  her  judgment,  she  finished 
her  account.  It  was  not  without  substantial  sacrifices,  patient 
attention  to  the  smallest  details,  and  personal  exertions  none 
would  have  blamed  them  for  grudging  that  he,  well  seconded  by 
herself,  had  accomplished  what  he  had  successfully.  She  looked 
to  me  as  if  she  had  been  overtasking  her  strength,  and  I  said  so. 

"  Why,  that's  what  John  thinks,"  she  returned ;  "  but  I  never 
seem  to  get  through  the  half  of  what  I  plan  to  do.  He  was  quite 
as  anxious  to  get  me  away  as  he  once  was  to  stay  there.  Even  he 
can  be  inconsistent  sometimes." 

In  gay-seeming  spirits  she  ran  on ;  now  with  a  string  of  comical 
anecdotes,  samples  of  Irish  wit  and  blunders,  making  me  laugh 
till  John  William  crowed  sympathetically.  In  the  midst  of  it  in 
came  James,  and  with  a  scarce  concealed  pride  of  heart  I  intro- 
duced my  husband. 

He  was  a  bit  shy,  but  her  friendliness  soon  set  him  at  ease. 
She  had  made  up  her  mind  I  should  spend  to-morrow  with  her  at 
Archers'  Court,  and  would  take  no  refusal.  She  would  send  the 
carriage  early  for  me  and  John  William.  James  should  come  to 
dinner  and  take  us  back  in  the  evening. 

So  next  morning  I  drove  over.  About  Archers'  Court  itself 
there  was  nothing  very  remarkable  except  the  greenhouse.     The 
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late  owner,  all  the  days  of  his  ownership,  had  paid  the  place  font 
scant  attention.  He  had  loved  the  turf,  not  wisely,  but  too  well, 
and  bequeathed  to  his  heirs  at  least  his  estate's  worth  of  trouble  ; 
so  Lady  Hazlemere  assured  me,  remarking  that  it  seemed  to  be 
John's  fate  to  have  to  set  in  order  the  disorderly  affairs  of  his 
immediate  predecessors. 

But  the  Archers'  Court  gardener  was  a  genius ;  and  generations 
of  wonderful  camellias,  azaleas,  and  orchids  had  bloomed  and  fallen 
in  the  pretty  conservatory,  unseen  except  by  stray  tourists,  on 
whose  fees  the  late  lord's  dependant  could  depend,  though  never, 
it  was  said,  on  his  wages.  There  we  sat  out  the  afternoon — (John 
William  was  sleeping  it  out  upstairs) — among  the  ferns  and 
flowers,  no  hot-bouse  product  among  them  more  delicately 
exotic  looking  than  Lady  Hazlemere  herself. 

When  I  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  James  she  would  only 
laugh  in  a  teazing  and  evasive  way. 

"  I  think,"  she  said  at  length,  **  you  are  the  two  happiest-look- 
ing people  I  ever  saw." 

Of  course  I  couldn't  admit  this,  and  hastened  to  assure  her  that 
our  sky  was  chequered,  the  struggle  for  existence  hard  and  getting 
harder,  might  last  all  our  lives  ;  that  James  was  still  regarded  as  a 
black  sheep  by  his  kith  and  kin,  that  there  was  India  in  prospect 
and  no  telling  what  trials  to  poor  people  like  us  it  might  not 
involve — ^up  to  temporary  separation !  She  listened  quite  unmoved ; 
then  begged  archly  to  know — Did  I  repent,  then  ? 

"  That  I  shall  never,"  I  confessed,  "until  he  does." 

"  Then  you  may  wait  long,"  she  said.     "  *  James  '  adores  yon." 

"  I'm  sure  he  doesn't " — James'  wife  promptly  denied  the  soft 
impeachment — ^"  he's  not  so  foolish." 

"  I  am  afraid  he  is,"  she  said  laughing.  "  How  could  he  give  a 
better  proof,  pray,  of  superior  wisdom  ?  "  She  leaned  back — ^the 
old  absent  look  came  into  her  eyes,  as  she  spoke  on  musingly. 

"  Yesterday,  when  he  took  me  to  the  carriage,  we  stopped  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs.  *You  will  be  sure  and  send  her  to-morrow, 
Mr.  Somney,'  I  said  as  we  shook  hands.  He  just  glanced  up  at 
you  who  were  looking  down  at  him  from  the  landing  above,  and 
said,  *  Lilla.  She  shall  come.'  Neither  of  you  saw  or  felt  what  I 
saw.  You  don't  feel  yourself  breathe,  but  if  breathing  stopped  you 
would  know  it.  I  laughed  when  I  got  into  the  carriage,  and 
yet " 

She  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  then  continued : 

"  Do  you  not  know  the  sensation — as  if  a  sharp  screw  had  turned 
somewhere  in  the  region  of  your  heart,  driven  in  by  a  glimpse  of 
something  gone  out  of  reach — ^how  that  perfect  understanding 
which,  once  tampered  with,  you  cannot  bring  back  again." 

'*  Nay,"  said  I  "  you  are  letting  your  imagination  torment  you 
again." 

"  You  think  I  am  unfair,  as  I  used  to  be,"  she  said.     *'  If  I 
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were,  I  should  be  a  monster  of  ingratitude,  now.  John — is  kinder 
than  you  or  than  any  one  can  have  any  idea  of.  He  puts  me 
before  everything  else  in  his  life,  undertakes  nothing  in  which 
I  do  not  share.  I  possess  his  consideration,  his  affection,  at 
moments  perhaps  his  love.  And  yet  at  that  time — before  you 
knew  us — when  we  wrangled  and  disagreed  about  everything,  we 
were  nearer  in  some  ways  than  now — than  we  ever  shall  be,  I 
suppose."  She  paused,  mused  a  few  moments  silently,  then 
murmured  aloud,  half  to  herself:  "  I  broke  his  ideal ;  and  whatever 
I  may  set  up  in  its  place,  the  ideal — the  memory  of  it — is 
destroyed." 

"  Have  patience,"  was  all  I  could  say. 

Her  half-sigh  was  succeeded  by  a  half-smile  as  she  said, 
brightening :  "  Yes ;  there  are  things  one  cannot  always  be 
thinking  of,  and  I  have  not  much  time  for  thinking  now." 

Here  the  servant  announced  a  visitor  in  the  drawing-room, 
Mrs.  Bland,  "  the  Dowager."  Lady  Hazlemere  rose  with  a  yawn 
prospective,  and  an  aside  to  me  : 

"  She  is  one  of  the  people  here  one  must  know.  Being  such 
near  neighbours  it  would  be  inconvenient  not  to  be  moderately 
dear  friends  besides.     Come  with  me  and  help  to  entertain  her." 

I  heard  her  and  smiled.  To  us  little  people  *nhe  Dowager" 
was  a  society  autocrat.  She  had  a  way  of  appearing  to  stoop  to 
everybody  that  forced  you  to  crouch.  Even  for  Lady  Hazlemere 
she  could  not  put  off  this  air  of  tutelary  patronage,  that  every- 
body thought  so  charming  except  young  married  ladies. 

If  she  were  surprised  to  meet  me  then  and  there,  she  betrayed 
no  sign,  seemed  even  glad  of  the  introduction  thus*  naturally 
brought  about,  excused  herself  for  not  calling,  pleading  the 
incessant  changes  going  on  in  the  military  colony,  with  which 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  keep  up,  finally  departed,  leaving  me 
charmed  with  so  much  kindness  and  condescension  from  such 
quarters. 

"  Is  she  the  type  of  Grrandchester  society  ?  "  asked  Lady  Hazle- 
mere with  a  yawn  retrospective. 

**  How  should  1  know  ?  "  I  sighed.  "  Grandchester  doesn't  visit 
James  and  me." 

"  You  fortunate  people,"  she  replied  mischievously.  *'  I  hope 
John  won't  think  it  necessary  to  cultivate  many  acquaintances 
while  we  are  here.  An  overdose  of  them  would  kill  me,  I  am 
sure." 

Her  husband  and  mine  presently  arrived  together,  having 
joined  company  in  Grandchester  and  improved  their  acquaintance 
on  the  way  down.  Perfectly  unnecessary  for  me  to  inquire  what 
impression  James  had  made  in  this  quarter.  They  had  as  little 
in  common  as  two  men  brought  up  alike  can  well  have.  But 
that  little  was  of  a  kind  that,  like  a  Freemason's  secret,  placed 
them  on  a  sure  footing  of  good-fellowship  from  the  first.     Lady 
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Hazlemere  was  in  gay,  vivacious  spirits  again,  led  the  con- 
versation during  dinner,  and  seemed  a  little  jealous  of  mono- 
polizing her  husband's  attention.  Afterwards,  as  we  were  leaving, 
he  asked  me  how  I  thought  she  was  looking. 

"  Well,  on  the  whole,'*  I  said  hesitatingly.  "  If  you  could  keep 
her  from  overdoing  it " 

"  That  is  the  one  point,"  he  said  frankly,  "  on  which  I  find 
I  have  no  practical  influence  whatever." 

I  left  thoughtful,  and  feeling  a  little  sad,  James  startled  me 
when  I  asked  what  he  thought  of  Lady  Hazlemere,  by  the  un- 
wonted severity  of  his  criticisms.  He  found  her  manner  affected, 
did  not  much  admire  her  style  of  beauty,  and  was  inclined  to 
slight  her  zeal  for  good  works  as  a  passing  craze.  Of  her 
domestic  trouble  he  knew  as  much  as  I  could  tell  him  without 
betraying  her  confidence,  and  you  would  say  he  suspected  her  of 
taking  a  morbid  pleasure  in  exaggerated  remorse,  as  a  new  kind 
of  excitement. 

I  sat  silent,  thinking  that  whatever  was  wrong  now  might  yet 
be  right  by-and-by.  For  the  time  was  soon  coming  when  she, 
like  me,  would  be  a  mother,  and  that  new  and  pure  source  of 
happiness  would  make  a  true  and  happier  woman  of  her  at  last. 
So  thought  I,  looking  down  at  John  William's  angel  sleeping 
little  phiz. 

"  By-the-way,"  began  James  of  a  sudden,  "  who  do  you 
suppose  has  called  this  afternoon  ?     Mrs.  Wycherley  herself ! " 

"  James  !  it's  not  the  first  of  April ! " 

"  Word  of  honour !  Saw  her  card — so  will  you  when  you  get 
home.     Why  do  you  look  so  pleased  ?  " 

"  So  nice  of  her,"  I  sighed.  "  But  it  would  have  been  nicer  if 
she  hadn't  waited  quite  so  long." 

"Do  you  think  she  wants  something  of  us?"  suggested  my 
young  cynic  suspiciously.  "  It  can't  be  money.  She  knows  we've 
got  none ;  and  she  doesn't  approve  of  recitations,  even  for  charitable 
purposes." 

At  home  more  pasteboard  surprises  awaited  us.  The  Dean's 
lady  and  two  leading  widows  had  left  cards. 

On  the  morrow  fresh  wonders.  The  "  Dowager  "  led  the  way, 
and  the  lead  was  followed — every  day  added  new  names  to  the 
list. 

James  and  I  could  make  nothing  of  it.  He  told  Major 
Rubicund,  and  they  laid  their  heads  together,  but  in  vain.  The 
welcome  fact  was  enough  for  me  at  the  first.  Then  one  afternoon, 
when  John  William  was  sound  asleep,  James  and  I — I  vowed  I 
couldn't  go  alone  the  first  time — marched  forth,  solemn,  starch 
and  prim,  and  returned  I  don't  know  how  many  calls. 

Having  finished  the  round,  James  left  me  at  Mrs.  Freeman's. 
Tliere,  over  a  cup  of  tea,  I  dwelt  on  this  sudden  and  simultaneous 
turn  of  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  in  our  favour  as  the  most 
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inscrutable  thing  that  had  ever  befeUen  me  in  my  life.  She 
twitted  me  on  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  my  simplicity.  Then 
seeing  I  really  was  at  a  loss,  she  remarked  : 

"  I  fancy  the  Hazelmeres'  carriage  stood  at  your  door  for  an 
hour  on  Wednesday,  and  drove  you  to  Archers'  Court  and  back  on 
Thursday.     Now  do  you  understand  ?  " 

"I  take  your  meaning,"  said  I,  but  I  rejected  the  uncharitable 
inference.  My  incredulity  was  the  single  thing  in  the  matter 
that  surprised  her. 

"  There  aren't  more  than  one  or  two  of  them,"  she  said  bluntly, 
"  who  are  on  visiting  terms  at  Archers'  Court,  or  ever  likely  to  be ; 
but  they  envy  you  your  intimacy  with  the  present  people  ;  they 
respect  you  for  it — ^and — well,  did  you  really  want  this  proof  of 
what  a  talisman  a  coronet  outside  a  carriage  may  be  ?  " 

I  told  James,  but  he  agreed  with  me  that  the  explanation  was 
preposterous.  It  was  simply  a  coincidence,  we  assured  ourselves. 
And  the  Hazlemeres,  having  decided  to  let  Archers'  Court,  left  a 
few  days  later,  and  Grandchester  saw  them  no  more.  But  it  saw 
a  good  deal  more  of  me.  The  wedge  had  got  in  bodily,  society 
threw  op2a  its  doors,  I  was  invited  to  walk  in  if  I  would,  and 
mike  a  favourable  impression  if  I  could. 


CHAPTEE  XXII. 

TRIVIA. 

They  say  the  world  rates  you  a*:  your  own  valuation.  The  world 
has  no  idea  of  the  high  value  Grrandchester  sets  on  itself,  or  the 
world  would  never  sneer  at  it  so.  The  world  knows  it  only  by  its 
luckless  stray  stumbles  into  a  vulgar  publicity  it  detests ;  as 
when  the  cathedral  catches  fire,  or  gets  restored,  or  some  visitor 
of  consequence  is  snubbed  by  a  beadle,  or  a  magistrate  gives  an 
ill-fed  labourer  a  month  for  helping  himself  to  a  turnip,  or  the 
borough  is  disfranchised  for  bribery.  Then  down  come  the  papers, 
in  their  confident  way,  heaping  its  divines,  its  squires,  its  vergers, 
its  whole  social  structure  with  round  and  random  abuse,  which 
rolls,  like  water  olF  a  duck's  back,  from  the  shoulders  of  a  com- 
munity serenely  conscious  of  its  real  merit,  the  permanency  of  its 
features  and  institutions,  and  the  ephemeral  nature  of  journalism. 
Four  years  long  have  I  been  wakened  every  morning  by  the 
bell  its  citizens  facetiously  call  the  curfew,  because  it  gives  the 
signal  for  lighting  the  fire ;  I  have  heard  volumes  of  sermons 
from  that  cathedral  pulpit ;  I  have  cheerfully  sacrificed  the  little 
singing-voice  I  once  possessed  to  the  damp  of  its  climate, 
exchanged  lots  of  visiting-cards  with  those  of  its  gentle  inhabi- 
tants who  kindly  granted  me  the  opportunity,  put  in  my  best 
appearance  at  scores  of  its  dinner-parties,  learnt  to  talk  table-talk 
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like  a  native,  and  to  know  those  particularities  that  escape  outside 
critics,  but  that  insiders  cherish,  and  I  take  to  claim  a  special 
chapter,  which  the  reader  who  doubts  that  is  invited  to  «kip. 

Grandchester  is  an  ancient  city,  famous  for  its  cathedral  and  its 
brawn,  both  of  which,  grumbling  connoisseurs  say,  have  fallen  oflF 
of  late  years.  It  was  the  first  place  where  Christianity  was 
preached,  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  if,  after  so  much  preaching, 
its  principles  are  not  strictly  carried  out  in  practice,  well,  who  can 
wonder  ?  A  king  and  a  queen,  bishops,  knights,  and  pawns  on 
fame's  chessboard  in  plenty  have  chosen  it  for  a  burial  place,  and 
it  is  the  spot  I  should  choose  myself  as  the  fittest.  Why,  as 
James  remarked  in  our  third  year,  you  can  rehearse  the  process 
there  in  your  lifetime.  But  James  by  then  had  grown  so  impatient 
of  the  jog-trot-in-blinkers  style  of  life  that  went  on  there  that  I 
never  could  get  him  to  look  at  it  on  the  bright  side ;  whilst  I,  in  the 
zest  of  a  first  dip  into  society,  could  see  no  faults  in  it  anywhere. 
And  every  spare  bit  of  me  that  was  not  wanted  by  James,  or  little 
Jack,  or  Gladys,  I  spent  in  throwing  myself  into  its  ways,  which 
if  you  did  heartily  you  forgot  surprisingly  soon  there  was  a  world 
outside,  and  any  lingering  interest  in  what  was  happening  there 
died  out  in  you  as  entirely  as  it  must  in  the  old  monkish  com- 
munities, or  any  others  where  eating,  drinking,  and  evil-speaking 
are  the  only  regular  pleasures  custom  allows. 

A  military  station,  Grandchester  had  a  large  colony  of  men  of 
war,  dwelling  together  mostly  at  unity.  A  cathedral  city,  it  had 
a  numerous  body  of  clergy,  men  of  peace  by  profession,  but  who 
quarrelled  for  recreation,  and  not  seldom  were  not  on  speaking 
terms.  "  Canting  hypocrites,"  "  Wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,"  so 
Captain  Wellaway  denounced  them.  He  was  always  reviling 
Grandchester,  the  Precincts  in  particular;  but  I  would  never 
chime  in  with  his  prejudiced  utterances.  These  little  sham  fights 
pleased  those  who  fought  and  those  who  looked  on,  and  hurt 
nobody,  unless  it  were  some  silly,  well-meaning  person,  who, 
trying  to  play  peacemaker,  would  get  nicely  mauled  by  both  sides 
for  his  pains. 

The  ruling  passion — if  I  may  breathe  the  word  in  connection 
with  so  proper  and  placid  a  place  as  Grandchester — was  Precedence. 
As  everybody  had  a  comfortable  competence  and  nobody  any- 
rank  that  would  count  elsewhere,  the  degrees  on  the  scale  were 
puzzling  to  fix,  and  the  wonder  to  me  is  that  a  special  Court  was 
never  appointed,  to  give  the  rule  in  difficult  cases,  and  prevent 
disputes.  As,  for  example,  which  comes  first,  a  retired  colonial 
bishop  or  an  English  sufiragan  ?  a  major-general  on  half-pay  or 
a  squire  of  a  certain  number  of  acres  ?  Nice  points  these — con- 
stantly coming  up,  and  giving  rise  to  feuds  of  the  fiercest,  in 
which  a  good  fighting  capacity  was  shown  by  the  clergy,  I  must 
say.  It  was  all  very  well  for  the  canon  in  residence  to  preach  on 
Sunday  about  taking  the  lowest  room  at  a  feast,  but  woe  to  his 
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host  on  Monday  who  should  take  him  at  his  word,  and  send  his 
inferior  or  junior  in  office  into  the  dining-room  before  him. 
Persons  whose  rank  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  pages  of  Burke 
and  Debrett,  if  by  some  inadvertence  it  was  passed  over,  bore  the 
slight  philosophically.  But  the  fancy  distinctions  and  courtesy 
titles  that  did  duty  in  Grandchester  for  rights  of  title  and  birth 
were  jealously  clung  to  with  a  pertinacity  worthy  of  a  less  barren 
reward  than  that  of  marching  in  to  dinner  with  the  lady  of  the 
house — ^plain  or  pretty,  dull  or  bright,  cross  or  amiable,  nobody 
cared  about  that.  Advanced  thinkers  scorn  to  make  a  study  of  such 
country  towns,  but  Grandchester  might,  I  vow,  give  your  social 
reformer  good  food  for  reflection.  Here  was  a  circle  where  some- 
thing like  real  equality  existed.  All  was  fair  and  flat.  Every 
one's  life  allowed  of  more  or  less  of  pleasant  leisure,  and  no  one 
need  do  over-much  work.  No  bloated  aristocrats,  no  purse-proud 
millionaires.  A  regular  Utopia,  a  socialist's  ideal,  in  all  those 
material  advantages  in  whose  unequal  distribution,  they  say,  lies 
the  cause  of  our  caste  distinctions.  But  never  yet  was  a  com- 
munity more  strict  about,  more  ambitious  and  t.enacious  of» 
artiflcial  differences  of  the  sort  among  themselves  than  this 
large,  well-educated,  well-off",  middle-class  circle — bourgeois  would 
wrongly  describe  a  set  into  which  trade  had  not  yet  put  its 
dirty  finger.  Bankers  apart — and  even  their  admission  was 
viewed  as  a  lamented  concession  to  the  democratic  tendencies  of 
the  age — society  proper  included  no  single  individual  personally 
connected  with  commerce.  John  Bull  is  no  blind  worshipper  of 
wealth,  as  they  would  have  us  believe.  Give  Grandchester  its  due. 
How  many  a  parvenu  had  tried  to  buy  into  society  there  in  vain, 
been  edged  out,  and  forced  to  go  and  buy  in  elsewhere ;  whilst 
James  and  I  were  by  no  means  the  only  couple  who,  without  a 
penny  piece  to  spend  in  return  entertainments,  were  freely 
admitted  to  contribute  what  they  could,  in  the  way  of  youth  and 
spirits,  to  those  festive  gatherings  which  were  the  serious  business 
of  life  to  the  majority  of  us  residents. 

Grandchester  was  under  petticoat  government,  of  course.  Life 
and  habit  there  naturally  ran  in  a  feminine  groove,  and  the 
ladies  on  their  own  ground  are  more  than  a  match  for  the  men. 
Their  main  interests  are  fewer  and  more  identical ;  and  even  when 
Mrs.  A.  and  Mrs.  B.  are  individually  hostile,  a  sort  of  tacit 
co-operation  forms  the  very  ground,  as  it  were,  for  their  squabbles' 
play.  The  mothers  lived  to  marry  their  daughters  ;  they  deserved 
to  succeed,  and  they  did,  and  no  wonder.  A  Grandchester  garden- 
party,  or  marriage  market  as  that  irreverent  Wellaway  called  it, 
would  outshine  a  Babylonish,  for  honest  good  looks — offering 
much  more  variety  of  type,  and  not  much  less  monotony  of 
expression.  The  background  was  always  becoming ;  it  was  two  to 
one  on  the  girls.  Many  a  lady-killing  son  of  Mars,  many  a  gay 
Lothario,  here  quartered  awhile,  and  thinking,  young  reprobate, 
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to  divert  himself  by  dallying  with  Milly  this,  and  Conny  that,  and 
Georgy  the  other,  did  I  see  slowly,  surely,  entangled  in  the  net 
spread  in  his  very  sight,  losing  first  the  will  then  the  way  to 
escape,  in  for  bell,  book,  and  candle,  parson  and  clerk.  Our  little 
friend  Charlie  Mayfly  for  instance,  who  went  everywhere,  and  had 
artlessly  proposed  to  himself  to  spend  three  years  in  being  courted 
and  petted,  and  depart  a  free  man,  in  fancy  and  in  fact,  as  he 
came — did  he  not  wake  up  one  dark  morning  to  find  himself 
engaged  past  redemption,  having  plighted  his  troth  to  Sophy 
Bland  the  night  before  at  the  dance  ?  Men  pitied,  or  pretended  to 
pity,  him.  So  would  not  I.  Had  he  not  recklessly  toyed  with. 
the  hopes  of  Sophies  and  Connies  in  other  stations,  where  the 
conditions  were  unduly  favourable  to  bachelors  ?  And  he  got  an 
excellent  wife,  brought  up  in  the  best  traditions  of  Grandcnester 
society.  No  fear  of  her — were  she  ten  times  as  good-looking — 
degenerating  into  that  vulgar  novelty  a  professional  beauty ;  or 
running  mad  on  aesthetics,  or  falling  into  any  exaggeration.  And 
his  future  life,  as  I  took  pains  to  show  him,  when  he  came  to  me 
in  low  spirits  about  it,  must  be  far  better  spent  than  hitherto, 
when  whole  mornings  went  in  the  pastime  of  shooting  peas  at  a 
mare's  heels  to  make  her  kick,  or  lounging  on  a  bridge,  throwing 
sticks  in  the  river  on  the  one  side  for  the  surprise  and  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  come  out  again  on  the  other. 

Grandchester  was  a  paradise — for  young  ladies.  A  girl  might 
take  her  fling  of  flirtation;  nobody  said  a  word.  Mothers  knew 
better  than  to  proceed  on  the  suicidal  principle  that  "  attentions  " 
must  or  should  denote  "  intentions."  For  months  past  had  Mrs. 
Bland  shut  her  discreet  eyes  to  darling  Sophy's  repeated  dances 
with  Mayfly,  strolls  in  secluded  garden  walks,  talks  in  green- 
houses. Free  leave  to  him  to  behave  as  if  he  were  enamoured, 
till,  thrown  oflf  his  guard,  enamoured  he  really  became,  and  when 
inspired  to  make  his  offer  of  marriage,  in  an  interlude  between  a 
waltz  and  a  galop,  did  so  in  some  fear  and  trembling  lest  it  should 
not  be  accepted. 

But  these  warders,  the  lady-mothers,  made  up  for  any  show  of 
laxity  on  this  head  by  the  really  merciless  supervision  kept  up 
over  young  married  women.  Ill  luck  to  the  staidest  of  us  should 
it  befall  her  to  be  admired,  though  at  the  most  respectful  distance, 
by  a  single  man  !  Here  was  my  only  difficulty,  but  it  was  grave. 
I  felt  for  them ;  the  hitch  in  their  tactics  was  annoying,  no  doubt — 
the  fact  was  past  dispute :  James's  bachelor  friends  showed  a  distinct 
preference  for  our  humble  roof  and  board,  which  was  resented  in 
the  higher  quarters  as  a  slight  to  their  tables  and  society,  and  I  was 
the  scape-goat  on  whose  guiltless  head  descended  the  storm.  I 
was  spoiling  the  market,  a  dog  in  the  manger,  an  ogress  of  vanity. 
Was  it  not  enough  to  have  stolen  James,  that  I  must  also  engross 
the  social  attentions  of  Mayfly,  Rubicund,  and  other,  higher  prizes 
still  on  the  free  list  ?     Shamefiil !     They  always  found  out  every- 
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• 
thing,  and  when  it  transpired  that  Captain  Wellaway's  previous 
engagement,  which,  to  his  extreme  regret,  prevented  him  from 
joining  Mrs.  Bland's  dinner-party  on  a  certain  evening,  was  a 
treacherous  figure  of  speech  for  a  subsequent  arrangement  with 
James  to  drop  in  to  cold  beef  with  him  and  me,  self-invited — 
why,  if  the  lazy  man's  misdemeanour  was  not  laid  to  my  charge, 
and  Mrs.  Bland  never  looked  on  me  quite  so  approvingly  again. 

Heavens !  how  I  longed  to  tell  them  I  was  their  best  ally. 
Once  let  a  man  grow  dependent  on  ladies'  society,  and  he  is 
certain  to  look  out  for  a  wife  of  his  own  as  soon  as  he  can  afford 
it,  if  not  before.  When  Mayfly  and  others  confided  their  little 
love  affairs  to  me,  which  they  frequently  did,  and  wanted  to  know 
what  I  thought  of  Milly  or  Conny,  I  always  voted  for  a  proposal 
on  the  spot.  The  story  of  the  conversion  of  Captain  Wellaway, 
which  I  shall  tell  here,  though  in  doing  so  I  must  anticipate  a 
little,  just  shows  how  far  the  aberrations  of  justice  sometimes  may 
go  in  the  best-regulated  societies. 

He  was  an  old  campaigner,  having  stood  fire  here  as  a  subaltern 
years  before,  and  come  off  with  a  singed  wing,  being  pronounced 
to  have  behaved  abominably  to  Fanny  Wycherley  (she  took  her 
dignified  revenge  by  marrying  into  the  Church).  During  his  second 
stay  at  Grandchester  Six  thousand  a-year  deliberately,  openly  came 
for  shelter  to  me,  posing  as  my  admirer,  just  to  protect  himself 
from  the  maternal  artillery,  in  whose  presence  he  would  seek  my 
society  pointedly,  I  admit.  Mammas  fell  into  the  trap,  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  he  was  in  love  with  me,  and  frowned  on  him 
accordingly.  He  could  meet  their  cruelty — it  was  a  joke  to  their 
kindness,  of  whose  perils  he  had  personal  experience.  Poor, 
spoilt,  handsome,  indolent,  companionable  Montgomery  Well- 
away  !  Many  a  laugh  had  James  and  I  over  him  and  his  conceit 
— sometimes  to  his  face.  Bad-hearted  he  was  not,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  his  original  advantages  and  the  overplus  of  attention  they 
everywhere  won  him,  he  might  have  become  something  better  in 
the  world  by  this  time  than  the  cynical  idler  that  he  was,  in  love 
with  nothing  but  his  own  good  pleasure  and  his  reflection  in  the 
glass,  wedded  to  selfish  bachelor  habits,  past  breaking,  I  thought 
for  ever  so  long.  But  I  began  to  change  my  mind  from  the 
day  when,  in  that  same  third  year,  James  and  I — after  the  birth 
of  our  second  boy — invited  him,  half  in  joke,  to  stand  sponsor  side 
by  side  with  the  Rev.  Ernest  Freeman,  and  he  consented  in  earnest, 
taking  the  novel  responsibility  quite  seriously.  He  gave  us  more 
and  more  of  his  company— a  tame  cat  in  our  household,  people 
said,  with  some  show  of  truth.  But  if  he  came  to  flirt  or  to  loll 
or  to  scoff,  he  remained — eventually  at  any  rate — to  think  better  of 
it ;  possibly  to  look  back,  maybe  to  repine  at  having  squandered 
his  youth  in  riotous  living;  lastly,  I  verily  believe,  to  wonder  if  it 
was  too  late  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf;  but  there  it  stopped,  for  he 
seemed  in  no  desperate  hurry  to  begin. 
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Unffrateful  Grandchester !  who  counted  his  visits  to  our  door, 
who  shrieked  when  his  Haughtiness,  who  "  never  danced,"  was  once 
seen  twirling  round  the  ball-room  with  me.  That  single  waltz 
nearly  cost  me  my  good  name,  for  from  that  moment  the  Grand- 
chester gossips  set  their  hearts  on  my  giving  them  some  ground  for 
saying  1  was  indiscreet.  That  satisfaction  I  couldn't  afford 
them,  but  they  might  say  it  all  the  same,  and  they  did — ^and  this 
was  the  way. 

First  they  came  one  by  one  to  Mrs.  Freeman,  to  beg  her  to 
drop  me  a  hint.  Captain  Wellaway,  a  notorious  flirt,  of  bad  report, 
and  so  forth,  all  which  paved  the  way  for  a  fine  story  dropped  by 
Mrs.  Wycherley— our  society  dynamitard,  who  blew  up  stainless 
reputations  in  the  cause  of  general  morality — and  it  would  have 
gone  hard  with  mine  had  not  the  hero  of  her  scandal  chanced  to 
be  three  hundred  miles  off,  shooting  in  Scotland,  at  the  very 
moment  when  she,  unaware  of  his  absence,  professed  that  he  had 
been  seen  walking  with  me. 

Now  hear  the  end,  that  came  after  I  had  left  Grandchester  for 
ever,  when  as  nobody's  memory  there  long  survives  them  Captain 
Wellaway  might  be  supposed  to  have  recovered  from  his  unhappy 
passion  for  me.  He  retained  his  indifference  to  Grandchester 
society,  but  barrack-life  now  bored  him  to  extinction.  One  night,, 
from  sheer  ennui,  he  went  to  look  on  at  a  ball,  and  there  met  his 
fate.  It  was  Amy  Bland,  her  first  dance — as  pretty,  piquante, 
knowing  a  little  person  as  ever  came  fresh  from  school.  Defence- 
lessly  he  succumbed  then  and  there.  Three  weeks  later  Grand- 
chester rang  with  the  news  that  Montgomery  Wellaway  had 
departed  from  his  evil  ways  and  running  after  married  women, 
and  that  Amy  Bland  would  have  a  better  settlement  than  any  af 
her  sisters.  Well  done.  Amy !  But  who,  pray,  first  instilled  into 
him  a  fancy  for  domestic  life  ?  I  flatter  myself  I  had  not  a  little 
to  do  with  that  conversion.  He  is  the  meekest  husband  imagin- 
able— James  is  a  Tartar  to  him — ^and  has  a  sweet  little  tyrant  of 
a  wife,  to  whom  he  is  devoted,  and  who  makes  him  expiate  the 
heartlessness  of  his  bachelor  days. 

But  it  was  hardly  for  me  to  find  fault  with  these  freaks  of  Mrs. 
Grundy's,  considering  by  what  strange  frisk  of  hers  I,  long  shut 
out  as  a  questionable  character,  had  been  easily  wafted  in  under 
the  passing  wing  of  the  reputed  flighty  Lady  Hazlemere,  whilst 
the  chaperonage  of  the  intensely  respectable  Mrs.  Freeman  availed 
me  nothing.  That  first  step  somehow  accomplished  had  been 
followed  up,  and  so  happily  that  I  quite  took  it  to  heart  that  a 
few  still  preserved  their  old  attitude  of  chill  hostility — Mrs. 
Martinette,  for  instance,  who  had  no  daughters  to  marry,  and 
lived  to  uphold  the  prestige  of  herself  and  her  arch-reverend 
husband.  But  James  consolingly  reminded  me  that  birth  was  her 
craze.  Did  she  not  go  about  assuring  people  that  the  Apostles 
had  coats  of  arms  and  were  of  gentle  blood  ? 
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It  was  not  so  hard  to  be  popular  in  Grandchester.  You  had  only 
to  identify  your  interests  with  those  of  the  place.  Time  came 
when  I  was  much  more  excited  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Bland,  of 
Chrome  Hall,  or  "  the  Dowager  "  had  given  an  afternoon  party  to 
which  I  had  not  been  invited  than  by  the  most  startling  public 
events.  These — ^always  excepting  the  death  or  wedding  of  one  of 
the  Royal  family — we  treated  as  quite  unworthy  of  attention.  But 
that  a  man,  by  some  blunder,  should  have  walked  into  the  pre- 
bendal  ladies'  pew ;  or  Mrs.  Martinette  have  protested  against  my 
Jack's  donkey  being  allowed  to  browse  in  Mrs.  Freeman's  garden, 
alleging  the  sacrilegious  tendencies  evinced  by  the  beast,  who 
persisted  in  braying  at  prayer  time,  would  furnish  talk  for  the  town. 
Even  an  election  aiFected  nobody  but  the  candidates,  except  com- 
mercially. We  were  all  mild  chronic  Conservatives  in  our  set.  A 
stray  exception  would  be  pointed  out  as  guilty  of  an  amiable  eccen- 
tricity ;  as  you  might  point  to  a  man  who  always  wears  a  white 
hat,  or  never  will  put  on  a  greatcoat.  If  ever  the  matter  was 
viewed  seriously,  it  was  as  a  question  of  social  status.  The  larger 
tradesmen  consult  the  wishes  of  their  customers — the  gentry.  The 
smaller  fry,  buyers  and  sellers,  go  their  own  way — the  opposite, 
and  nobody  cares  to  be  on  the  same  side  as  Dissenters  and 
butchers.  "It  is  impossible,"  said  the  Conservative  candidate 
playfully  in  my  hearing  at  a  dinner  party  to  the  audacious  Mrs. 
Freeman,  who  had  dared  to  sport  the  opposition  colours,  "  that  a 
lady  can  be  a  Liberal."  I  must  own  that  he  went  on  to  weaken 
the  effect  of  his  assertion  by  showing  us  all,  during  dinner,  how 
little  of  a  gentleman  it  is  possible  for  a  prominent  Conservative  to 
be.  Such  an  arrant,  unblushing  tuft-hunter  as  made  even  us 
Britons  stare,  he  rang  the  changes,  from  soup  to  dessert,  on  the 
names  of  his  titled  acquaintance  till  his  canonical  and  other 
supporters  grew  most  uncomfortable,  and  Colonel  Ferrers,  true 
Blue  though  he  was,  nearly  got  up  and  left  the  room,  and  James 
wished  for  a  vote,  that  he  might  give  it,  this  once,  to  the  Radicals. 

According  to  the  popularity-test,  which  in  Grandchester,  they 
say,  is  the  extent  to  which  you  are  asked  out  to  dinner,  James  and 
I  bade  fair  to  become  the  rage  very  soon.  I  had  been  shy  of 
talking  at  first,  but  listened  studiously,  and  soon  learnt  that  when 
once  you  got  into  the  swing  of  the  chit-chat  it  went  off  itself,  safely, 
like  the  mechanical  music  at  a  steam  circus,  of  which  it  often 
reminded  me.  No  call  to  be  brilliant,  or  learned,  or  witty  to 
become  a  social  success.  A  brilliant  being  in  Grandchester  would 
have  been  a  regular  bull  in  a  china-shop.  It  was  suspicious  to  do 
anything  well — except  dress.  It  might  be  unladylike  not  to  play 
a  note,  like  me ;  still  it  was  better  than  playing  to  perfection,  like 
a  professional.  A  smattering  only  of  foreign  languages  was 
desirable,  a  thorough  mastery  savouring  of  teaching  or  foreign 
connections.  Perfect  knowledge  was  for  employed,  not  employers. 
A  dead  level  of  universal  mediocrity  is  an  ideal  which  has  the 
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advantage  of  being  easily  realizable.  Grranchester  was  a  sort  of 
little  China,  that  set  its  face  against  Novelty,  Variety,  Originality, 
treating  any  leaning  towards  them  as  an  act  of  treason  to  the 
community. 

To  sum  up :  Grandcbester's  &ults,  and  it  had  faults,  were  easier 
to  condone  than  its  self-approval.  "  By  Jove  !  "  broke  out  James 
once,  after  church  and  a  lengthy  discourse  on  the  probable  site  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  "  how  I  wish  one  of  these  fellows  would  get 
up  into  the  pulpit,  and  instead  of  buzzing  away  for  an  hour  about 
Balaam's  ass,  pitch  well  into  Grandchester  all  round — let  them 
hear  for  once  the  truth  about  themselves — their  wretched  selfish- 
ness, their  vile  vanity,  mean  spirit  and  petty  intolerance,  their 
leaden  indifference  to  a  world  of  vice  and  crime  and  destitution  in 
their  midst,  their " 

"  No,  no,  James,  it  wouldn't  do,"  I  cut  him  short.  "  The  con- 
gregation would  certainly  believe  their  pastor  had  gone  out  of  his 
mind,  and  pack  him  straight  off  to  Sandy  Point  Lunatic  Asylum.'' 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

AFTER  THE   PARTY. 

When  the  novelty  of  my  initiation  into  drawing-room  life  began 
to  wear  off,  I  pitied  James  rather  less  than  before  for  the 
temporary  deprivation  of  its  pleasures  he  had  incurred  by  marry- 
ing me.  Still,  so  rejoiced  was  I  that  he  should  no  longer  be  cut  oflf 
from  society  on  his  wife's  account,  nay,  should  even  have  cause  to 
be  proud  of  her  place  there,  that  I  could  always  find  a  delightful 
something  in  the  dullest  entertainments,  and  it  was  with  real 
pleasure  that  one  summer  morning  I  announced  to  James  that 
Mrs.  Bland,  of  Chrome  Hall,  had  sent  us  an  invitation  to  her  first 
garden  party,  and  that  when  the  day  came  round  I  drove  over 
with  the  Talboys  and  Captain  Wellaway.  James,  detained  by 
official  duties,  was  to  join  us  there  later  on. 

Grandchester  society  has  fallen  off,  rumour  says,  since  those 
days,  and  it  is  unquestionably  these  garden  parties  that  have  done 
the  mischief.  They  were  no  new  invention,  but  had  been  small, 
scrubby  affairs,  not  worth  counting  as  social  events,  till  towards 
187 —  fashion  began  substituting  them  for  other  forms  of 
hospitality,  and  Grandchester  blindly  followed  fashion's  lead, 
never  stopping  to  inquire  till  too  late,  whether  it  was  not  striking 
at  the  root  of  its  most  cherished  local  traditions.  You  may  ask 
social  inequalities — as  you  may  ask  sworn  enemies — to  meet  on 
one  lawn.  Nothing  dreadful  will  happen.  They  need  not  approach 
or  even  see  each  other.  And  it  was  the  fashion,  saved  trouble  and 
money,  and  enabled  you  to  show  civility  to  useful,  unomamental 
people  to  whom  otherwise   it  was  a  riddle  how  to  show  it  at  all. 
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Only  a  few  of  the  very  old  school  viewed  these  gatherings  askance, 
as  for  instance  Mrs.  Martinette,  with  a  too  prophetic  foreboding  of 
how,  the  barriers  once  tampered  with,  the  flood-gates  of  democracy 
would  be  thrown  open  and  she  and  her  arch-reverend  husband  be 
asked  to  meet  doctors,  lawyers,  the  *»rifiF-rafF" — her  significant 
term  for  the  lower  estates* 

The  fine  weather,  pleasant  drive,  gay  spectacle,  and  racy  tittle- 
tattle  had  put  me  into  holiday  spirits.  Care,  misfortune  seemed 
as  far  off  as  the  moon.  The  serious  aspects  of  life  in  general  had 
slipped  out  of  sight,  as  in  Grandchester  they  were  apt  to  do.  It 
Was  four  years — the  thought  passed  by  me — since  James  and  I 
drove  into  the  town, specmating whether  we  should  be  "received** 
anywhere.  And  now  the  puzzle  was  to  meet  the  numerous  calls 
of  the  society  assembled  on  that  lawn  that  afternoon,  the  society 
I  was  staunchly  defending  against  the  malicious  hits  of  Captain 
WeUaway,  as  we  stood  chatting  in  the  Mvolous  humour  bred  by 
firivolous  occasion. 

There  was  Mrs.  Martinette,  on  the  defensive,  looking  round  as 
though  to  ward  off  the  approaches  of  the  riff-raff.  She  is  unhappy. 
Flying  report  had  said  Lady  Hazlemere  was  perhaps  coming  to 
Archers'  Court,  and  might  be  here  to-day ;  but  Lady  Hazlemere  has 
not  come.  She  scans  each  fresh  arrival  inquisitorially,  having  to 
make  up  her  mind  whether  the  party  be  not  one  whence — ^after 
having  shown  her  face  there  out  of  respect  for  the  hostess — it 
behoves  her,  out  of  respect  to  herself,  to  withdraw.  Presently 
James  appears,  is  scanned  in  his  turn  and  she  audibly  inquires  of 
her  next  neighbour : 

"  Who  is  that  man  ?    Some  oflScer.   I  seem  to  recollect  his  face." 

"  Mr.  Romney,"  supplies  her  informant  presumably,  for  she 
rejoins : 

"One  of  the  Hampshire  Romneys,  I  think.  But  didn't  he 
marry  some  low  person — some  girl  off  the  stage  ?  *' 

"  Yes,  she  was  an  actress.  But  the  Blands  have  taken  her  up, 
and  she  goes  everywhere  now." 

I  wasn't  proud,  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
Blands  or  any  one  else. 

Mrs.  Wycherley,  my  enemy,  and  most  other  people's,  is  near, 
on  the  watch,  hovering  like  a  butcher-bird  ready  to  strike.  Plenty 
of  prey  about  for  her  beak.  Flirtations  extraordinary  going  on 
here  and  there.*  Charlie  Mayfly  insuflSciently  attentive  to  his 
intended.  Mrs.  Talboys' dress  is  too  gay.  The  Startups  have  set 
up  a  second  horse  to  their  carriage — ^gross  extravagance  !  Captain 
Wellaway — a  fixture  by  Mrs.  Romney,  as  usual.  Scandalous  !  and 
her  two  girls,  with  a  speechless  cub  from  college  and  a  garrulous 
old  divine  for  beaux,  respectively.  She  has  come  with  a  pocket- 
ful of  special  reprimands  for  particular  persons,  whom  she  pur- 
sues. I  see  them  avoiding  her — 'it  is  written  on  her  lips  that  they 
will  hear  of  something  to  their  disadvantage. 
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I  had  noted,  as  a  trifle  among  trifles,  that  James  had  arrived 
looking  grave  and  glum — ^noted  it  undisti^essed,  for  we  were  to 
drive  bock  alone  together,  and  I  felt  confident  that  his  ill-hnmonr, 
however  occasioned,  would  last  no  further  than  the  top  of  the  hilL 
But  I  left  Chrome  Hall  with  my  head  brim  full  of  a  laughable 
little  parting  tiff  that  Captain  Wellaway  had  just  had  with  Mrs. 
Wjcherley,  and  ran  on  about  it  for  five  minutes  before  I  suddenly 
became  aware  that  James  was  not  listening.  **  Well,  James,"  I 
began  banteringly,  then  as  he  lifted  a  sombre  &ce  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
been  flung  out  of  the  whirling  carriage  with  a  dead  shock  to  the 
solid  ground.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  Nothing  wrong  with  Jack 
or  Monty  ?  "  I  stammered,  in  scared  random  stupidity.  He  shook 
his  head. 

But  already  the  real  explanation  had  dawned  on  me,  and  I  knew 
exactly  what  the  answer  would  be  when  I  asked: 

"Tell  me  the  news?" 

"The  news  is,"  he  said  composedly,  "that  we're  ordered  to 
India."    He  paused  a  moment,  then  concluded  : 

"  Two  years  certain.     Nothing  certain  but  that." 

And  Chrome  Hall,  garden-party,  gossip,  fBisbions  and  flirtations 
seemed  to  dissolve  away  like  the  pictures  of  a  magic  lantern. 
Only  five  minutes  ago  I  had  actually  cared  whether  Lady  Newaker 
bowed  to  me,  and  been  lending  an  ear  to  Wellaway's  nonsense, 
repaying  it  in  kind.  Now  the  whole  of  that  was  wiped  out  like 
slate-writing,  and  the  &ct  that  we  were  a  young  couple  encom- 
passed with  grave  pecuniary  and  other  difficulties  stood  up,  with 
its  most  ominous  face,  as  if  to  take  revenge  for  having  been  awhile 
forgotten. 

Sudden  though  the  news,  we  had  long  been  prepared  for  it,  and 
made  up  our  minds  what  we  should  do  in  the  event  of  the  present 
contingency. 

P'or  the  sake  of  the  children  and  our  future,  we  had  determined 
to  face  the  idea  of  separation.  I  and  the  boys  could  live  on  a 
trifle  at  Grrandchester.  The  cost  of  transporting  the  mSnagej 
perhaps  of  a  double  voyage,  and  of  buying  experience  in  a  strange 
country  and  a  hazardous  climate,  it  would  be  sheer  gambling  to 
embark  in,  if  avoidable.  We  had  talked  over  all  that  many  a 
time.  During  our  drive  home  we  had  only  bald  tBucts  to  con- 
template, and  take  as  we  could. 

"  It's  right,"  I  said  soberly,  "  so  it  must  be  for  the  best,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  James  moodily. 

Again  we  were  silent,  thinking  hard.  Some  words  of  Lady 
Hazlemere's  came  back  to  me  now  with  a  dim  foreboding.  "  You 
don't  feel  yourself  breathe,  yet  if  breathing  stopped  you  would 
know  it." 

When  we  spoke  next,  it  was  as  though  we  had  come  to  a  sud- 
den, silent  understanding  to  put  an  absurdly  cheerful  &ce  on  the 
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matter.  Two  years  ?  It  was  four  since  we  came  to  Grandchester, 
and  how  they  had  flown !  Then  India  opened  up  a  variety  of 
possibilities.  James,  going  unhampered,  might  more  easily  feel 
his  way.  We  persisted  in  diking  as  though  it  were  a  piece  of  good 
luck  that  had  befallen  us,  and  before  dinner  was  over  James  was 
in  spirits  a^ain.  Major  Rubicund,  who  was  going  too,  dropped 
in  during  the  evening.  Then  he  and  James  left  for  the  club. 
I  had  gone  upstairs  to  put  Monty  to  sleep,  who  had  woken  up 
crying.  As  I  sat  rocking  him  in  my  arms,  my  heart  sank  under 
a  sense  of  the  time  now  at  hand  when  I  should  be  left  with  him 
and  his  two-year-old  brother,  to  fiice  whatever  should  come,  alone. 
And  girls  can  talk  and  think,  and  novelists  write  of  them,  as 
though  the  story  of  their  lives  ended  with  the  joining  of  hands 
at  the  altar ! 

James  came  in.  I  forced  back  my  tears—  they  upset  him.  He 
seated  himself,  and  presently  began : 

"  Poor  old  Rubicund.    He's  awfully  low  about  going,  you  know.** 

**  He  ?  "  said  I  derisively.     "  He  leaves  nobody,  to  miss  him." 

"  That's  it,"  said  James  oddly.  "  You  should  have  heard  him 
just  now,  bemoaning  himself  that  there's  not  a  soul  cares  how 
soon  he's  underground,  unless  it's  his  old  washerwoman,  who'll 
miss  her  bill." 

I  laughed  fidntly,  nervously,  as  I  turned  to  put  Monty,  now 
sleeping  fast,  back  in  his  bed. 

"Lilla!" 

I  came  and  knelt  down  beside  him  and  laid  my  head  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  It's  not  for  so  long,"  he  said. 

It  was  not,  and  we  were  young. 

"You'll  scarcely  have  time  to  forget  me,"  he  said  jokingly, 
•*  before  I  turn  up  again." 

This  time  I  laughed  out  freely  as  I  told  him : 

"  I've  a  good  memory,  James,  for  what  I  like." 

We  had  known  it  must  come — the  catch-phrase  you  repeat  as 
a  sham  consolation.  The  man  who  is  going  to  be  hanged  knows 
it  must  come.  Small  comfort  to  him,  I  take  it.  The  wonder  was 
it  had  not  come  sooner,  and  that  we  had  been  allowed,  at  the 
outset  of  our  married  life,  to  deal  with  its  diflSculties  one  at  a 
time,  and  not  been  tossed  the  whole  faggot  at  first.  Things 
might  have  been  much  worse — ^another  sham  consolation.  James 
was  going  a  few  thousand  miles  off;  but  I  should  not  have  to 
think  of  him  as  in  danger,  unless  from  the  climate.  Colonel 
Ferrers  pooh-poohed  my  anxiety  on  this  head.  **  Climate  never 
killed  a  fellow  yet  that  I  know  of  without  his  own  help,"  he  said 
with  a  shrug.  **  When  a  man  has  such  excellent  reasons  as  your 
husband  for  keeping  alive,  he  manages  it  as  a  rule." 

Then  he  was  going  with  first-rate  introductions  from  Lord  Hazle- 
mere,  who  had  connections  in  various  departnaents,  and  with  such 
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influential-sounding  titles,  Governors,  GommissionerB,  DirectorB, 
Superintendents,  Inspectors,  that  in  our  dreams  we  already  saw 
him  named  for  some  special  appointment,  highly  remuneratiYe, 
in  a  healthy  station,  whither  we  could  all  repair  with  fair  hopes 
of  living  on  in  ease  and  comfort.  Or  two  years  might  not 
impossibly  bring  promotion,  very  probably  recall.  James  vowed 
they  should  somehow  or  other  bring  reunion.  Had  we  not  when 
we  married  renounced  for  ourselves  the  idea  of  a  smooth  life  ? 
and  were  we  to  be  baffled  and  daunted  by  the  very  first  test? 
James  had  worked  hard  but  successfully,  and  proposed  to  con* 
tinue  to  do  so  out  there,  whilst  I  should  keep  his  home  together 
till  the  future  should  become  clear  again. 

One  hope  had  instantly  sprung  up,  whose  fulfilment  would  have 
half-reconciled  us  to  everything.  I  made  him  writ6  home,  con- 
fident that  the  thought  of  his  approachinc;  departure  would 
soften  their  hearts.  But  I  could  not  stop  the  proud  boy  from 
woiding  his  letter  like  an  official  despatch,  nor  insist  on  some  pre- 
tence of  penitence.  The  reply  thus  provoked  put  him  into  such 
a  fury  that  I  had  all  the  pains  in  the  world  to  keep  him  from 
writing  back  what  would  have  warranted  their  utmost  ire,  and 
the  breach,  far  from  closing,  gaped  wider  than  ever.  Only 
Willoughby  Bomney  wrote  in  a  friendly  strain,  furthermore,  to 
our  joy,  presented  himself  to  take  leave  of  his  brother  in  his  own 
afiable,  well-dressed,  gentlemanly  person,  spent  the  last  two  days 
with  us  at  G-randchester,  and  accompanied  James  up  to  town  to 
see  him  shipped  off.  He  was  cordial  and  easy-going,  borrowed 
five  pounds  of  James  in  the  pleasantest  way,  was  sJil  graciousness 
to  me,  frankly  cougratulatiug  his  brother,  and  remarking 
humorously,  it  was  always  so  with  J. ;  he  might  jump  firom  where 
he  pleased,  he  always  fell  on  his  feet. 

I  hoped  everything  from  the  good-will  of  pleasant-spoken,  all- 
popular  Willoughby,  who  quite  won  my  heart,  and  would  be  sure 
to  speak  up  for  us  at  home  as  warmly  as  he  volunteered  to  do. 
Already  I  saw  James  forgiven,  received  back  into  fiivour  at  last. 
Alas  !  we  all  three  had  forgotten  how  young  Willoughby  by  his 
extravagance  had  strained  his  situation  as  the  family  favourite  to 
the  last  pitch.  A  lion  in  the  field,  he  shrank  on  the  hearth  from 
endangering  his  future  chances  by  tampering  with  a  sore  subject 
and  provoking  his  father's  violent  temper.  So  he  prudently  let 
sleeping  dogs  lie,  and  never  so  much  as  let  out  that  he  had  been 
to  see  us ! 

Still  that  well-timed  visit  of  his  was  a  godsend  to  us  both* 
James's  unconcern  at  the  prolonged  estrangement  was,  I  knew 
well,  three  parts  a  mask.  And  his  predilection  for  Willoughby 
dated  from  early  days,  when  he  had  felt  so  proud  to  be  invited  to 
join  in  his  elder  brother's  scrapes  that  it  made  up  for  the  blame 
of  them  descending  on  his  devoted  head,  which  most  often 
it  did.     Willoughby  ducked  and  wriggled  and  repented  and  got 
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out  of  a  bobble,  whilst  James  stuck  to  the  rebel's  post  he  had 
taken  ap. 

That  meeting  took  away  half  the  dreariness  of  having  to  leave 
whilst  still  under  a  cloud  at  home.  James  started  off  with  him 
in  fine  spirits,  as  if  on  a  party  of  pleasure.  And  the  -boom  of  the 
cathedral  bell  suddenly  took  a  neW  sound  in  my  ears,  like  the 
knell  of  a  happiness  begun.  Mine  had  walked  away,  leaving  me 
with  care  and  myself  for  company.  And  Grandchester  looked  to 
me  again  as  when  my  eyes  firdt  rested  on  it — ^it  was  flat-land,  a 
dismid  swamp,  a  living  tomb. 

(To  be  c<mi%nmedJ) 


COUEAGE   REVIVED. 


[ThaM-  lines  were  suggested  by  hearing  Veidi's  exquisite  melody,  "  Im  Mia 
Letida,"  when  in  a  Tery  dejected  frame  of  mind.] 

What  is  that  joy  whose  peaceful  calm 

Now  lulls  my  pain  to  rest, 
Beneath  whose  wafted  wondrous  charm 

Fresh  courage  fires  my  breast ; 
As  'neath  the  dew,  the  dying  flower. 

When  burning  day  is  o'er, 
lifts  its  bent  head,  and  with  firesh  power 

Looks  up  to  Heaven  once  more  ? 

So  sweet  the  cadence  borne  along 

From  tuneful  voice  that  sings. 
It  sounds  more  like  a  heavenly  song 

That  firom  a  seraph  springs. 
Than  aught  devised  by  mortal  brain ; 

And  firom  the  height  above 
We  well  might  deem  that  touching  strain 

Came  firom  the  Home  of  Love. 

'Tis  like  the  glorious  song  of  those 

Who,  Christ-like,  suffered  here. 
Whose  harmony  firom  deep  repose 

Now  melts  upon  the  ear — 
*Ti8  gone ;  but  with  its  power  imbued. 

The  heart,  so  bowed  before. 
Regains  firesh  life — ^with  faith  renewed, 

liooks  up  to  Heaven  once  more. 


MIXED     MEMOEIES. 


A  WITHERED  flower,  worn  years  ago, 
Dry-brown  and  breaking  at  a  touch — 

(I  ought  to  value  it,  I  know, 

But,  then,  I  have  so  many  such  ^) 

Dear  memory  of  days  diviiie, 

When  I  was  hers  and  she  was  mine. 

Poor  flower,  do  you  remember  now 
The  summer  meadows  and  the  sun, 

The  green  leaves  on  the  dancing  bough. 
The  quiet  words  when  day  was  done. 

The  hour  you  lay — (0  blessed  flower !) 

Held  in  her  hand — one  long,  sweet  hour  ? 

Stop,  though ! — ^I  don't  remember  quite 
Which  girl  it  was  that  gave  it  me — 

I  can't  be  sure  it  was  that  night, 
It  might  have  been ^now,  let  me 

It  was  that  girl  I  met  last  June 

At  Mrs.  Jones's  afternoon ! 

We  went  to  get  some  claret-cup 

(Of  course,  found  tennis  much  too  hot), 

And  then — no,  stay — I've  mixed  them  up — 
It  was  her  sister !     No,  'twas  not ! 

I  can't  remember — so,  here  goes. 

The  flames  may  have  my  precious  rose  I 


A.  3. 


"HOW  THEY  TAXED  THE  DOLL  AT  SCHANDAU. 


ITTE  had  just  swung  alon^ide  that  charmiDg  little  station,  upon 
f  V  a  glorious  day  in  eany  spring,  when  the  Elbe  scenery  was 
at  its  loveliest,  the  cherry  orchards  on  the  sloping  banks  were 
white  as  snow  with  blossom,  the  pink  of  the  peach  and  apricot 
blossom  contrasted  with  the  green  slopes  of  soft  turf  that  lay 
beneath  them,  and  the  great  piles  of  fantastic,  mighty  rocks 
were  lit  up  by  the  tender  leaves  of  the  younff  birch-trees  that 
opposed  themselves  to  the  sombre  green  of  tne  stately  solemn 
pises. 

The  journey  down  from  Utschen  had  made  us  happy  with  our- 
selves and  the  world ;  the  glorious  sunshine  and  pleasant  river  air, 
and  all  the  sights  of  timber  cutting  and  raft  steering,  were  gently 
occupying  our  thoughts,  when,  at  Schandau,  we  were  rudely 
brought  back  from  our  pastoral  and  forest  dreams  of  idyllic  life  by 
a  strong  force  of  nine  men  and  officers  coming  on  board,  standing 
at  the  gangway  to  overhaul  the  baggage  for  contraband  goods. 

It  was  useless  shaking  our  heads;  portmanteaus  had  to  be 
opened  and  everything  turned  out.  One  tall  officer  of,  say,  six 
feet  three,  overlooked  with  stately  dignity  and  through  spectacles 
the  proceedings. 

We  had  nothing — ^no  cigars,  no  spirits — and  we  laughed  and 
shook  our  heads,  as  we  could  speak  no  German  (potir  U  momeTUf 
bien  entendu).  It  is  best  to  speak  but  English  at  these  times — 
there  is  still  a  comfort.in  being  an  Englishman,  and  generally  the 
fact  helps  one  through  these  little  worries  of  travel.  But  our 
head-shaking  was  useless ;  we  might  have  new  clothes,  a  new 
shirt,  or  even  a  pair  of  socks,  and  then  "  Victoria  "  would  stint  the 
representatives  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  bear  these  new  articles 
in  triumph  away  to  be  taxed. 

Alas  for  them  we  had  no  such  new  articles,  but  one  of  our 
party  had  a  long  paper  box.  "Ah,  ah,"  laughed  the  searcher,  "  what 
is  this? "and  touched  it.  ^* PoupSe/*  said  the  owner,  abjuring 
German,  but  explaining  in  a  French  word  that  was  near  enough. 

Our  little  party  of  three  had  just  come  through  from  Bohemia, 
where  three  dolls  dressed  in  the  brilliant  Pilsener  costume  had 
been  purchased ;  one  of  these  had  been  left  on  board  the  steamer 
that  had  brought  us  on  from  Zeitmeritz,  one  at  this  moment  vras 
not,  and  one,  the  largest  of  all,  but  even  then  but  a  little  one, 
was  now  pounced  upon  by  this  Saxon  officer,  dragged  from  her 
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resting-place,  and  held  up  to  the  gaze  of  all  the  little  crowd  of 
passengers,  crew,  and  officers. 

It  was  no  good  laughing  or  shaking  the  head ;  the  doll  was 
contraband,  her  dress  was  taxable,  her  shoes  would  be  smuggled 
goods,  her  ribbons  and  her  hair  must  be  noted.  We  must  go  on 
shore  and  bring  porttn^nteaus  with'  tis ;  we  bbjected  by  vigorous 
shakes  of  the  head  and  shrugs  immense  of  the  shoulders,  and 
laughingly  saying,  "  PoupSe/'  all  to  no  purpose,  and  as  we  would 
not  bear  the  doll  on  shore,  an  officer  of  a  lower  grade  was  called, 
and  he  in  triumph  bore  oflF  the  Pilsener  doU ;  her  eyes  were 
bandaged,  so  that  she  looked  helpless  against  the  indignity.  On 
shore  they  bore  her,  examined  her  thoroughly,  and  weighed  her, 
and  then  the  nine  officers  and  men  clustered  round  to  insure  full 
payment  of  the  tax  imposed.  The  doll  herself  was  borne  back  to 
the  ship  by  a  stray  porter,  the  officer  not  deigning  to  again  carry 
it  back  now  that  it  was  taxed.  The  full  sum  of  thirty-five 
Pffenning  was  demanded,  and  a  lengthy  and  complete  receipt  was 
handed  over  to  the  would-be  smuggler  upon  his  producing 
sufficient  good  coin  of  the  G-erman  empire  to  meet  this  demand 
upon  his  purse  (of  about  fourpence). 

The  receipt  ran  thus,  headed : 

"Zollquittung. 

*'  To  Mr. out  of  England,  has  on  thi»  day  at  the  entrance  customs  discfaargod 

ope  packet  in  paper  containing  a  doll  of  woollen  stuff  in  connection  with  leader 
(the  doll's  boots),  weight  300  grammes,  payment  35  Pffenning.  Booked  in  tho 
Revenue  Register  under  the  number  125.  Schandtiu,  25th  April,  1884,  Royal  Head 
Customs.  "Signed,  IiBXTTirEB." 

Our  friend  payed  the  tax,  the  captain  and  crew  breathed  again, 
and  went  off  to  their  posts  to  at  last  once  again  get  under  weigh. 
The  passengers  all  settled  down,  the  fore-passengers  in  awe  of  the 
strong  force  of  the  ZoUamt,  and  the  bell  rang  to  swing  off,  but  the 
last  man  to  rush  on  shore  was  the  porter  who  had  borne  back  the 
doll  from  the  weighing  and  taxing  ceremony.  He  had  been 
trying  to  extract  some  further  Pffenning  for  this  service  from  these 
law-infringing  isliEinders,  but  unsuccessfully.  Out  into  mid-stream 
we  swung,  the  whole  force  of  the  nine  oflBcers  standing  on  the 
platform  to  see  us  depart ;  we  laughingly  waved  them  our  adieux, 
chuckling  that  the  doll  that  "  was  not "  lay  yet  untaxed  and  un- 
weighed  in  a  well-searched  bag.  But  we  were  heartily  thankful 
to  them  for  enabling  us  to  enjoy  this  little  farce  of  "I^ow  they 
taxed  the  doll  at  Schandau  "  for  the  small  sum  of  but  thirty-five 
Pffenning,  including  the  full  oflBcial  receipt  as  proof  of  our 
pleasure. 

JAMES  BAKER. 
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MY  SWISS  EOMANCE  AND— THE  END  OF  IT. 

By  A  Chbistchubch  Man. 


IT  80  happened  that  two  or  three  years  ago — it  does  not  signify 
fixing  the  precise  date — I  took  my  holiday  early  in  the  year. 
I  will  not  say  my  annual  holiday,  because  for  twenty  months  I  had 
had  no  holiday  at  all.  I  was  an  overworked  parson,  whose  nervous 
system  had  shown  ominous  signs  of  giving  way.  And  no  wonder. 
There  are  country  parsons  who  seem  to  have  delightful  lines. 
Their  libraries,  their  shaded  gardens,  suggestive  of  lawn  tennis,  tea 
and  talk  ;  their  friendly  intimacies  with  all  the  great  families  of 
their  division  of  the  shire,  the  refined  leisure,  the  mutual  hospi- 
talities, all  make  up  a  tranquil  and  rich  existence.  Such  life,  how- 
ever, was  not  for  me.  I  was  a  town  parson,  an  over-worked  town 
parson.  We  had  had  a  heavy  winter,  which  means  a  great  deal  of 
illness  and  distress.  Then  came  the  incessant  services  and  preach- 
ings of  Lent  and  Easter.  The  calls  at  the  door  were  so  incessant  that 
I  might  just  as  well,  if  I  could  only  afford  it,  employ  a  hall  porter 
to  sit  in  a  chair  and  answer  that  door.  I  had  to  put  on  an  extra 
maid,  of  Irish  extraction,  who  gave  me  warning  and  went  to  a 
cottage  hospital,  because  she  became  ill  through  cold,  draught  and 
exposure.  I,  the  master,  fared  little  better  than  my  servant.  My 
house  was  like  an  oflSce  or,  to  put  it  somewhat  coarsely,  like  a 
public-house.  At  any  rate,  people  ate  and  drank  there  to  con- 
siderable expense,  without,  however,  exercising  any  privilege  of 
paying.  I  was  now  revolving  in  my  mind  the  pleasing  subject  of 
a  well-earned  holiday.  At  least  I  had  been  so  revolving  it  in  my 
mind  for  many  months  previously  without  seeing  my  way  to  any 
very  definite  result.  There  was  always  something  or  other  that 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  get  away. 

Among  the  happy,  full-pocketed  brethren  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred there  is  a  great  idea  of  having  a  good  long  holiday  and 
spreading  it  over  two  portions  of  the  year.  When  Easter  is  fairly 
over  there  is  a  grand  opportunity  of  taking  a  rest  before  the  final 
great  Festival  of  the  Church.     Then,  in  the  deep  heart  of  the 
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summer  and  autumn,  in  the  midst  of  the  long  roll  of  the  Trinity 
Sundays,  there  comes  another  opportunity  of  a  longer  holiday. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  best  part  of  a  clerical  furlough,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  furlough,  is  August  and  September,  or  as  much  of 
August  and  September  as  can  be  secured.  The  two  holiday 
operations  might  be  described  as  the  minor  and  the  major.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  a  staff  of  iBive  of  us,  and  I,  as  incumbent,  am. 
head  of  the  staff.  We  make  the  vicarage  a  kind  of  clergy  house» 
where  we  maintain  a  strictly  monastic  and  mediaeval  character^ 
and  volunteer  to  other  parsons  days  of  retreat.  But  somehow  we 
are  always  one  less  than  the  full  staff,  through  holidays  or 
vacancies,  and  the  work  seemed  illimitable  and  perpetually  in- 
creasing. 

On  the  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  I  was  sitting  in  the  common 
study  in  a  state  of  great  lassitude.  I  was  pulling  down  some  good 
tomes  of  the  Fathers,  in  which  our  library  greatly  rejoiced,  collat- 
ing passages,  and  making  some  little  way  with  the  subject  of  our 
next  clerical  meeting,  but  by  no  means  making  so  much  progress 
as  I  thought,  inasmuch  as  I  was  exhausted  with  work  and  a  great 
sudden  excess  of  heat  in  the  weather.  Moreover,  we  had  had 
rather  a  stormy  Easter  meeting  in  the  vestry  only  the  day  before, 
when  an  aggrieved  parishioner  had  threatened  to  call  a  public 
meeting  and  report  me  to  my  bishop,  because  I  had  worn  some 
ecclesiastical  raiment  of  marvellous  colours  which  had  been  pre- 
sented .to  me  by  some  guild  of  working  women.  I  am  sure  I  had 
much  rather  they  had  been  working  for  themselves,  and,  in  fact, 
was  meditating  much  how  I  could  best  return  their  gift  with 
usury. 

While  these  thoughts  were  dividing  the  swift  mind,  our  man^ 
for  we  clergy  maintain  a  man  between  us,  who  looks  rather  more 
ecclesiastical  than  ourselves,  threw  open  the  door,  and,  to  my  in- 
finite surprise,  announced  Sir  William  Gell,  the  great  London 
physician. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Marden,"  he  said,  shaking  hands  with  effusion, "  I  have 
been  over  seeing  Sir  Arthur  Devey — very  bad  case  and  very  poor  fee ; 
but  what  can  a  doctor  do  when  he  is  telegraphed  for  so  urgently 
to  a  man  of  his  mark  ?  and  then  I  got  to  this  place  for  the  rail, 
and  having  some  time  to  wait  for  the  local  train  I  went  to  see 
your  abbey  church,  and  hearing  to  my  great  disappointment  and 
regret — ^great  disappointment  and  regret,"  he  repeated,  slightly 
stamping  his  foot,  "  that  you  had  not  yet  gone  away  I  came  on  to 
see  you  and  administer  a  slanging." 

"  Doctor,"  I  said,  my  guilty  mind  striving  to  stave  off  the  slang- 
ing, "  have  something  to  eat  and  drink." 

"Not  a  morsel.  My  train  goes  in  little  more  than  ten 
minutes.  When  I  get  to  town  I  have  a  set  of  visits  to  make,  and, 
if  I  am  very  lucky  and  have  no  new  urgent  case,  I  shall  hope  to 
get  a  little  dinner  about  eleven  to-night." 
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"  I  am  afraid  you  found  Sir  Arthur  very  poorly,"  still  staving  off 
the  threatening  outburst." 

"  Very  bad.  There  was  nothing  for  me  to  suggest  except  a 
water  pillow.  My  visit  was  not  worth  my  while,  and  would  do 
him  no  good,  but  country  doctors  like  to  have  a  town  opinion,  and 
it's  satisfactory  to  the  family.  My  advice  might,  however,  have 
done  you  good,  sir,  if  you  had  only  had  the  good  sense  and  good 
manners  to  take  it." 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  assure  you  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  get 
away.     I  was  wanted  on  every  side." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  doctor.  "  No  one  is  really  wanted  in  this 
world.  There  is  always  some  one  to  take  his  place.  Why,  sir,  if 
you  and  I  were  swept  away  to-morrow,  there  are  better  men  ready, 
who  would  do  our  work  better." 

"  Still,  if  it  doesn't  signify,  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  stay 
here  a  bit  and  do  it  myself." 

"  You  will  never  do  your  work  if  you  do  stay  here.  You  are 
overworked,  and  mischief  of  a  dangerous  and  insidious  kind  may 
soon  be  set  up.  How  many  sermons  have  you  been  preaching  thi& 
Easter?" 

"  About  sixteen  in  the  octave." 

"  And  how  many  people  have  you  seen  a  day  ?  " 

"  Why,  it  has  been  a  very  busy  time  of  late.  I  think  I  must  see 
sixteen  a  day." 

"  Well,  all  that  is  very  insidious  work,  and  quite  against  the 
advice  I  gave  you,  and,  in  the  state  of  your  health,  positively 
dangerous.  Now  I  have  only  two  minutes  in  which  to  give  you  my 
advice,  and  if  you  don't  take  it  I  will  never  speak  to  you  again. 
I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  that  you  will  have  paralysis  or  soften- 
ing of  the  brain,  but  this  I  tell  you,  that  symptoms  such  as  yours 
frequently  lead  up  to  such  a  condition  of  things.  Get  away  as 
far  as  you  can  and  as  soon  as  you  can.     Now  I  must  go." 

It  was  in  this  way  that  it  happened  that  I  went  abroad  in  the 
Easter  vacation,  before  the  London  season  had  fairly  set  in.  I  was 
resolved  that  I  had  better  not  go  alone,  and  cast  over  in  my  mind 
whom  I  could  persuade  to  accompany  me.  I  thought  that  my 
friend  Eichards  would  be  just  the  man.  I  had  known  him  both  at 
school  and  college,  and  I  was  one  of  the  few  who  could  really  get 
on  with  him.  Eichards  was  one  of  the  masters  of  a  great  public 
school.  His  Easter  vacation  would  exactly  suit  my  time.  I 
accordingly  asked  him,  and,  with  a  little  grumbling  and  a  decided 
protest,  he  consented  to  come. 

Eichards  was  a  very  conscientious  man,  and  worked  hard  during 
term  time.  But  he  had  a  conscientious  objection  to  any  bodily  or 
mental  work  out  of  term  time.  Moreover,  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  abstain  from  smoking,  for  the  sake  of  the  morals  of  the  young 
lords  and  commoners,  during  term  time,  with  the  result  that  aU 
through  the  holidays  he  was  never  without  a  short  pipe  in  his 
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tnoQth.  His  great  delight  was  to  go  to  some  remote  seaside  place 
unnamed  by  Sradshaw,  unknown  to  Murray,  and  there  pass  the 
summer  recess,  lying  on  the  grass  with  a  book,  or,  oftener 
and  happier  still,  witnout  a  book.  There  were  two  things,  he 
told  me,  which  he  specially  disliked ;  the  first  was  places,  and  the 
second  was  people.  liike  the  celebrated  parrot,  he  did  not  talk 
much,  but  was  greatly  given  to  thinking.  When  he  did  talk,  he 
talked  the  languages  of  the  Continent  well,  and  he  possessed 
a  robustness  both  of  body  and  mind  which  very  well  suit  a  person 
partially  invalided  like  myself. 

So  it  was  that  we  found  ourselves  in  Switzerland.  And  to  our 
very  great  astonishment  we  found  ourselves  heroes  and  celebrities 
in  the  country.  We  were  the  first  tourists  of  the  year.  We 
were  a  sort  of  rainbow  of  promise  of  the  coming  season.  We 
were  both  the  first  flowers  of  spring  and  the  first  fruits  of  autumn. 
Of  course  in  the  first  instance  we  made  at  once  for  the  Oberland. 
When  we  drove  into  Lauterbriinnen — and  1  promise  you  our 
driver  drove  up  with  loud  resoundings  of  the  whip — the  native 
population  was  aroused  to  the  inmost  depths  of  their  intellectual 
being.  We  attempted  to  fly  ofif  to  Schilthom,  but  we  had  to  wade 
heavily  through  snow  before  we  got  to  Miirren.  Of  course, 
so  early  in  the  season,  both  of  the  hotels  were  closed,  and  we 
could  only  get  some  milk  and  bread  at  a  chalet.  But  how 
glorious  was  Miirren  with  the  Yungfrau  just  in  front  and  the 
broad  circlet  of  the  mountains  with  their  everlasting  crowns 
of  snow.  It  was  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  watch  the 
behaviour  of  brother  Richards  under  such  circumstances.  The 
lazy  dog,  on  the  few  occasions  on  which  he  had  been  abroad,  had 
lounged  away  his  time  in  cities^  without  cultivating  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ice  and  snow.  This  I  could  by  no  means  allow,  for 
I  had  come  out  with  the  special  purpose  of  being  braced  up,  and 
T)raced  up  I  determined  to  be.  Even  the  phlegmatic  Bichards  was 
■greatly  excited  by  the  everlasting  hills.  There  were  tears  in  his 
^ye,  tears  in  his  voice,  and  my  private  opinion  is  that  he  perpe- 
trated a  sonnet.  From  this  point  we  went  wherever  it  was 
practicable,  and  we  continued  all  alone  to  see  a  great  deal  of  mag- 
nificent scenery.  Only,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  we  were 
too  early  in  the  season.  We  wanted  to  go  over  the  Little  Schei- 
.deck  Pass  to  Grundelwald,  and  we  were  told  that  it  was  practicable, 
•only  we  must  count  for  four  hours'  trudging  through  soft  snow. 
At  Griindewald  we  wanted  to  go  over  the  greater  Scheideck  Pass  to 
Meiringen,  and  if  we  had  started  while  the  stars  were  still  out  it 
might  have  been  practicable,  but  now  the  snow  would  be  soft,  and 
we  might  calculate  on  an  extra  ten  hours'  walk.  Similarly  if  we 
went  over  the  Great  St.  Bernard  there  was  a  great  probability 
that  the  dogs  would  have  to  fish  us  out  of  a  snowdrift.  Similarly 
it  was  impossible  to  get  through  the  Furca.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take, however,  to  suppose  you  must  get  to  the  highest  elevations 
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in  order  to  get  the  best  views.  It  is  very  jolly  to  lie  on  some 
panoramic  peak,  say  with  your  toe  over  Switzerland  and  your 
heel  over  Italy,  commanding  a  tumbled  sea  of  misty  mountain 
tops  and  looking  down  upon  all  the  world  ;  but  the  view  is  not  so 
beautiful  as  from  many  a  lower  height,  where  you  can  look  up  the 
mountain  slopes  and  look  at  all  things  nearer. 

The  honours  of  priority  were  not,  however,  to  be  all  our  own.  It 
was  so  at  most  places.  As  our  driver  loudly  smacked  his  whip, 
the  people  would  run  out  and  be  ready  to  carry  us  on  their 
shoulders.  But  at  other  places  there  was  just  one  pair  before  us, 
a  Mr.  and  Miss  Manningham.  We  nearly  met  them  at  Gruadel- 
wald.  But  while  we  had  gone  to  the  nearer  of  the  two  glaciers 
they  had  gone  to  the  more  remote,  and  so  we  missed.  At  last 
they  overtook  us  and  we  met  at  Zermatt. 

We  were  the  i&rst  tourists  of  the  year  who  had  come  to 
Zermatt.  We  had  come  up  the  valley  of  the  Khone,  and  now 
turned  up  the  valley  of  the  Visp.  For  those  twelve  or  thirteen 
miles  to  St.  Nicolas  we  had  to  walk  the  long  up-way  along 
the  mule  path.  Only  I  never  like  surrendering  my  liberty  to  the 
discretion  of  a  mule,  and  preferred  the  uphill  trudge,  which  was 
pleasant  enough  in  the  glorious  opening  spring.  I  have  heard 
of  people  fainting  away  while  making  this  forced  journey  in 
the  midsummer  heats.  When  we  arrived  at  our  first  stage  at 
Stalden,  we  fell  almost  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  hotel  people. 
It  was  a  big  hotel,  and  we  had  a  choice  of  bedrooms,  but  there 
was  nothing  for  us  to  eat.  They  gave  us  cheese — very  poor 
cheese — and  eggs,  on  which,  apparently,  the  inhabitants  subsist 
for  the  three-fourths  of  the  year  during  which  there  is  no  season  ► 

Richards  took  it  out  in  smoking ;  he  could  not  touch  cheese  and 
eggs,  they  made  him  bilious,  and  he  declared,  that  with  his  pipe 
and  tightening  his  waistband,  he  could  exist  for  a  considerable 
period  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation.  With  eggs  and  cheese  for 
lunch  we  set  off  again  in  the  morning,  and  rested  for  our  slight 
repast  by  a  pleasant  spring  in  the  green  shelter  of  a  wood.  When 
we  got  to  St.  Nicolas,  the  biggest  hotel  was  in  a  topsy-turvy  con- 
dition. There  was  a  regular  house-cleaning  going  on  with  a  view 
to  the  forthcoming  seasonal  campaign.  We  met  long  lines  of 
mules  carrying  furniture  and  provisions  to  the  different  hotels  at 
Zermatt  and  the  new  hotel  on  the  Riffelberg.  There  was  accommo- 
dation for  muleteers,  but  we  tourists  were  evidently  regarded  as 
decidedly  out  of  order  in  travelling  so  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  They  gave  us  some  Huntley  and  Palmer's  biscuits,  which 
I  believe  might  be  found  in  the  Cannibal  Islands,  and  promised 
us  some  veal  in  good  time,  which  was  so  long  in  coming  that  I 
believe  a  blatant  calf  was  sacrificed  on  our  behalf.  Here,  however, 
began  a  grand  road.  All  about  us  the  sledge  carriages  were  lying 
up,  their  work  being  over  for  the  season ;  but  for  the  first  time  that 
year  a  carriage  was  called  for — it  was  without  springs  and  shook 
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us  horribly — and  with  a  pair  of  horses  we  rattled  again  along  the 
dozen  wonderful  miles  that  led  to  Zermatt. 

M*  Zeiler  is  the  king  of  Zermatt,  and  all  his  subjects  rushed  out 
tumultuously  to  greet  us  as  we  made  our  triumphant  entry.  All 
M.  Zeiler's  hotels  were  closed  except  one,  and  that  had  only  been 
opened  two  or  three  days  before.  There  had  been  only  one  arrival, 
and  that  had  been  effected  in  a  very  unobtrusive  way,  a  polyglot 
waiter,  who  spent  his  winters  on  the  Kiviera  and  his  summers  in 
Italy.  All  the  energies  of  the  establishment  were  aroused  on  our 
behalf. 

They  handed  us  over  the  pretty  edUm  for  our  use,  heaped 
up  a  log  fire  as  the  evenings  were  still  chilly,  consulted  Britannic 
tastes  by  producing  a  bottle  of  long-hoarded  port,  and  gave  us  a 
dinner  of  half-a^lozen  courses. 

Of  course  we  were  bent  on  climbing.  We  had  our  alpenstocks 
and  were  longing  to  make  another  entry  on  them.  Our  polyglot 
waiter  was  now  on  his  native  heath,  his  name  answering  to  some- 
thing like  MacGregor,  and  we  took  laim  as  a  guide.  We  wanted  to 
go  to  the  Gomergratz,  but  he  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  and  said 
that  he  would  do  all  he  could  for  us.  On  the  next  morning  we 
pass  through  the  little  street.  We  linger  in  the  primitive 
churchyard  by  the  graves  of  our  countrymen  who  perished  on  the 
Matterhom;  through  the  meadow  fields  with  their  runlets  of 
clear  water,  and  the  homed  cattle  browsing,  and  the  emerald  grass 
enamelled  with  flowers.  Then  the  ground  begins  to  swell  beneath 
our  feet ;  the  narrow  path  trends  through  thicker  umbrage,  and 
by-and-by  we  reach  the  zigzags  that  wind  in  and  out  among  the 
pines.  Occasionally  we  seem  to  be  descending,  and  then  comes  a 
steep  bit  of  climbing.  Now  it  is  worth  while  to  look  back  on 
what  has  been  done,  adown  the  Ehone,  and  see  the  white  moun- 
tain heads  of  the  snow-world  as  they  emerge  one  after  another  in 
long  procession.  Our  eyes  are  fascinated  by  the  Matterhom, 
straight  before  us  and  seemingly  close  at  hand  with  its  awful 
glacier  and  with  its  steep,  smooth  sides,  which  we  can  hardly 
imagine  ever  to  have  been  scaled  by  limbs  and  ladders.  At  this 
time  we  began  to  notice  patches  of  snow  lying  beside  the  track,  at 
first  touching  it  and  then  ominously  increasing  in  size.  Then  the 
snow  was  on  the  pathway  itself.  Presently  we  were  between  ankle 
and  knee  in  the  snow  and  sludge.  And  now  the  fear  seized  us 
that  after  all  we  might  not  be  able  to  come  within  sight  of  the 
Monte  Rosa  chain.  We  had  seen  it  before  and  might  see  it 
again  on  our  journey,  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  Matterhom  was 
a  continual  feast  to  our  eager  eyes.  As  soon  as  we  left  the  first 
hotel  the  snow  was  thick  on  the  path  and  we  had  to  trudge 
heavily  through  it.  Our  guide  told  us  that  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  go  further.  Nevertheless  we  persevered,  and  then  reached 
a  green  bright  island  in  a  snow-field.  There  we  had  a  magnificent 
panoramic  view,  where  all  other  mountains  seem  to   bow   m 
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obeisance  to  your  own.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  when  other  moun- 
tains are  grouped  around  you  and  you  obtain  a  clearer  view  of 
their  valleys  and  ravines.  There  we  stayed  drinking  in  with 
exhaustless  delight  all  the  outspread  beauties  of  the  scene  till 
desire  of  the  eye  was  satiated  and  we  retraced  our  steps  amid  the 
lengthening  shadows. 

When  we  came  back  to  our  ealon  we  found  that  we  were  no 
longer  its  only  tenants.  An  elderly  gentleman  and  a  young  lady 
were  dining  at  a  table  in  front  of  one  of  the  windows.  We  had 
ordered  our  own  dinner  for  an  hour  later.  We  had  a  right  to 
be  tired,  and  lounged  back  in  the  luxurious  velveted  easy- 
chairs,  looking  at  books  and  newspapers,  and  trying  vermuth  and 
seltzer  as  a  restorative.  The  ealon  has  a  fair  library,  a  goodly 
supply  of  Tauchnitz  novels  and  other  books  that  had  been  left  by 
benevolent  tourists.  Sichards  immersed  himself  in  one  of  the 
novels — it  was  only  in  the  vacation  that  he  read  novels,  and  then 
he  devoured  them  by  armfuls — and  was  lost  to  all  the  world 
beside.  I  could  see  from  my  fauteuil  better  than  I  could  be  seen, 
and  must  confess  to  various  furtive  glances.  I  glanced  at  the 
travellers'  entry-book,  now  open  for  the  first  time  in  the  year,  and 
there  read,  as  I  had  suspected,  the  names  of  Mr.  and  Miss 
Manningham. 

Father  and  daughter,  doubtless,  and  with  a  strong  family 
resemblance.  He,  handsome,  florid,  jovial,  with  blue  eyes  of 
keen  intelligence  and  yellow  hair.  He  wore  a  white  tie,  but 
otherwise  he  did  not  look  very  clerical.  His  daughter  was  a  kind 
of  softened  and  etherealized  likeness  of  himself;  the  eyes  were 
even  clearer  and  more  searching  than  his  own ;  the  lovely  lips 
somewhat  closely  shut  with  an  expression  of  meditativeness  and 
even  of  severity.  Those  sapphire  eyes  were  wonderful,  and  the 
whole  bearing  and  expression  that  of  infinite  grace  and  refinement. 
All  my  theories  in  favour  of  a  monastic  life  suddenly  received  a 
severe  shock. 

There  was  a  leisurely  interval  when  their  dinner  was  finished 
and  ours  had  not  yet  come  on.  Mr.  Manningham  was  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  was  not  one  whom  any  foolish  notion  of  etiquette 
would  prevent  recognizing.  Richards  the  unsocial,  foreseeing 
that  a  time  of  confabulation  was  probably  approaching,  had  with- 
drawn himself  to  the  open  space  m  front  of  the  hotel  and  had 
renewed  the  perpetual  smoke. 

"  I  am  not  certcdn  "  I  said,  breaking  the  ice  at  once,  "  that  from 
this  "  pointing  to  my  clerical  tie,  "  you  might  not  be  a  brother 
cleric." 

**  Ah,"  he  said,  "  the  white  tie.  It  is  there  you  parsons  have 
the  advantage  over  us.  They  are  really  so  cool  that  I  don't  see 
why  you  parsons  should  monopolize  them.  Our  black  and  coloured 
ties  become  dusty.  Now  we  City  men  are  very  fond  of  being  cool 
and  fresh,  and  so  we  use  the  linen  tie." 
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"  Imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery,"  I  remarked. 

"  Oh  we  are  not  at  all  desirous  of  flattering  you.  But  it  is  curious 
that  the  lay  and  clerical  element  should  meet  in  this  out-of-the 
way  comer  of  the  world." 

"  I  came  away  for  my  health.  The  doctor  ordered  me  abroad. 
My  friend,  who  is  a  master  at  a  public  school,  is  very  kindly  em- 
ploying his  vacation  in  bearing  me  company." 

"  Oh,  two  are  better  than  one.  I  have  brought  my  daughter 
with  me."  Here  he  made  a  gesture  of  semi-introduction.  I 
bowed  profoundly,  to  which  she  gave  a .  scarcely  perceptible  bow 
in  return,  the  introduction  I  suppose  being  hardly  complete 
without  the  interchange  of  names.  "  I  have  no  one  else  whom  I 
could  bring.  I  must  tell  you  that  this  young  lady  will  probably 
be  Lady  Mayoress  one  of  these  days.  I  am  one  of  the  aldermen, 
and  my  tmn  mutt  come  by-and-by.  As  it  is,  we  shall  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  this  season.  I  have  just  been  elected  Master  of  the 
Bapiers  Company,  and  I  supposed  it  would  be  best  to  come  away 
for  a  holiday  early  to  wind  oneself  up  for  business  by-and-by.  I 
try  to  do  everything  in  a  business-like  way,  even  the  business  of 
pleasure." 

"  Which  is  often  the  hardest  business  of  all,"  I  said  in  a  moral- 
izing way. 

"You  never  said  a  truer  word  in  your  life,  sir.  When  our 
recreation  comes  to  fatigue  point  then  work  begins.  And  very 
hard  work  indeed  I  find  it  pulling  up  these  blessed  hills." 

Now  to  this  circumstance  that  we  were  thus  brought  together 
in  the  only  salon  open  in  the  only  hotel  I  owed  the  begin- 
ning of  my  intimacy  with  the  worthy  Master  of  the  Rapiers 
Company.  Many  English  people  don't  like  society,  but  in  the 
present  instance  there  was  no  other  retreat  but  one's  bedroom, 
which  would  prove  rather  cold  and  uncomfortable.  Richards  tried 
it,  and  had  a  long,  solitary  smoke  up  the  chimney.  He  came  back 
and  made  a  great  parade  of  answering  letters,  which  he  indus- 
triously spread  out  before  him,  but  in  point  of  fact  somewhat 
ignominiously  subsided  into  the  novels  by-and-by.  The  Manning- 
hams  and  myself  got  on  very  well  together.  There  was  a  piano 
in  the  fiaZo7i,and  some  good  Christian  had  left  a  lot  of  Mendelssohn's 
music  behind,  which  Edith  Manningham  sang  solely  to  us.  It 
was  like  a  little  bit  of  England  bodily  cut  out  and  transported  to 
the  wilds  of  Switzerland. 

When  Miss  Manningham  had  retired,  we  three  lighted  our 
cigars.  Richards  had  been  trying  to  make  his  wants  known  in 
feeble  French,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  those  beastly  foreigners 
did  not  understand  their  own  language.  It  appeared  that  he 
desiderated  toddy,  a  matter  in  which  we  expressed  much  sympathy 
with  him,  to  which  we  gave  expression  in  a  practical  form  when 
the  materials  arrived.  In  return  our  friend  Richards  contributed 
his  quota  to  the  conversation,  and   having   heard   of  the   civic 
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honours  of  our  new-found  friend,  he  expressed  a  modest  hope  that 
all  the  City  companies  might  shortly  be  swept  away  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  when  he  replenished  his  tumbler  he  drank  to  the 
health  of  Sir  William  Harcourt. 

**  What  I  want  to  know  is,"  he  mildly  inquired,  "  how  do  you 
justify  the  fact  of  your  existence  ?  " 

"  Not  your  individual  existence.  Master,"  I  observed — I  knew 
that  my  point  of  order  in  calling  him  Master  would  not  be  dis- 
agreeable to  him — "  the  existence  of  the  company  and  all  the 
other  ninety  companies  of  the  city  of  London." 

"  There  would  not  be  this  eflfort  to  reform  them,"  said  Eichards, 
"  if  there  had  not  been  great  abuses." 

"  The  abuses  could  not  be  so  great  if  they  have  existed  in  honour 
and  usefulness  so  long,"  was  the  obvious  rejoinder. 

"  I  ask  you,  sir,  how  do  you  justify  your  existence  ?  "  demanded 
Eichards,  bringing  his  fist  on  the  table  with  something  approxi- 
mating to  a  bang. 

The  Master  responded  with  more  modesty  and  moderation  of 
statement  than  I  had  given  him  credit  for : 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  a  body  of  men,  administering 
large  sums  which,  strictly  speaking,  are  our  corporate  property,  that 
we  have  not  found  much  pleasure  and  benefit  in  doing  so,  and  are 
at  times  enabled  to  have  an  eye  on  our  own  interests.  But,  letting 
many  other  arguments  alone,  I  very  much  question  whether,  if 
Sir  William  Harcourt  or  any  one  else  gets  our  property  into  their 
clut<5he8,  they  will  ever  effect  anything  like  the  good  that  we 
have  done." 

*'  But  show  us  the  good." 

**  My  dear  sir,  nothing  is  easier.  The  whole  raison  cVetre  of  a 
City  company  is  really  that  it  may  do  good.  Now  look  at  my  own 
company,  the  Eapier  Makers'  Company,  or,  as  they  choose  to  call 
us  in  the  City,  the  Eapiers.  There  is  a  very  large  property  in  our 
hands  which  we  could  deal  with  just  as  we  choose.  There 
is  no  law  that  prevents  us  expending  our  resources  exactly 
as  we  like.  Now  look  at  the  working  of  our  system.  We 
are  a  band  of  brothers  as  united  as  Freemasons,  and  de- 
lighted to  do  each  other  good.  A  poor  liveryman  falls  into 
difficulties.  If  we  can  help  him  through  we  will,  though  it 
is  only  a  moderate  sum  which  we  can  bestow  in  such  cases. 
If  he  becomes  aged  and  infirm,  we  will  give  him  a  pension.  We 
have  one  of  the  best  public  schools  in  England,  and  for  centuries 
we  have  helped  to  rear  a  race  of  public  men.  scholars  and  divines. 
We  have  maintained  numbers  of  these  young  men  at  college  by 
our  scholarships  and  exhibitions.  We  have  several  schools  of 
minor  importance  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Also  we  have 
two  sets  of  almshouses  which  might  be  an  example  to  any  nation 
of  what  almshouses  ought  to  be.  Then  look  at  our  charities,  sir. 
The  London  charities  are  maintained  by  the  London  companies. 
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Look  at  oar  work  in  relation  to  technical  edacation,  the  great 
want  of  car  age  which  onr  companies  are  supplying.  Look  at  our 
donations  to  all  the  hospitals  and  infirmaries.  Look  at  the  con- 
tributions which  we  make  to  the  boxes  of  the  police  courts.  Sir, 
if  you  abolish  in  an  utilitarian  spirit  the  ancient  City  companies^ 
yon  dry  up  a  vast  stream  of  charity  and  goodwill  never  more 
needed  than  in  these  days,  you  divest  yourself  of  ancient  and 
venerable  traditions,  and  you  deal  a  blow  against  vested  interests 
and  traditions  which  will  cause  the  whole  framework  of  society 
to  reel." 

^*  I  have  no  objection  to  the  frame  of  society  reeling  as  much  as 
it  chooses,"  quoth  Sichards. 

I  thought  the  worthy  blaster's  conclusion  was  too  much  in  the 
style  of  the  political  peroration  which  is  intended  to  bring  down 
the  cheers  of  a  party.  Otherwise  I  thought  that  description  of 
the  good  works  of  a  City  company  was  very  telling,  and  that  I 
myself  would  be  unwilling  to  put  a  finger  down  if  that  finger 
could  stop  the  course  of  public  beneficence. 

^*  Then  there  are  your  hospitalities.  They  cost  you  an  enormous 
figure." 

^^  But  the  figure  is  enormously  exaggerated.  And  we  spend  a 
great  deal  of  our  own  money  instead  of  the  company's.  I  was  free 
bom.  My  father  was  a  freeman  before  me.  We  are  as  proud  of 
the  livery  of  our  company  as  a  man  can  be  of  his  paternal  acres. 
Although  I  was  a  freeman,  I  had  to  pay  between  two  and  three 
hundred  pounds  to  become  a  member  of  the  court  of  directors. 
When  I  became  master,!  had  to  give  a  dinner,  which  cost  me  two 
or  three  hundred  pounds  more.  Every  lady,  when  she  went  away, 
had  a  box  of  bonbons,  and  the  box  cost  more  than  the  bonbons." 

"  At  Mr.  Maekay's,  at  Paris,"  said  Sichards,  **  every  guest  has  a 
silver  slab  on  which  the  menu  is  engraved,  and  it  never  is  worth 
more  than  the  dinner.  It  was  really  offering  money  to  a  guest, 
which  I  call  an  insult,  but  I  pocketed  the  insult." 

"  Much  better  to  have  left  it  alone,"  said  the  Master,  whose 
esteem  for  Richards,  which  stood  at  a  very  low  ebb  owing  to  his 
line  of  argument,  was  now  reduced  to  zero.  He  took  very  little 
notice  of  Richards  after  that,  which  was  exactly  what  Richards 
wanted,  just  to  be  left  to  himself.  To  me,  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  very  affable,  and  as  he  took  his  candle  he  said : 

"  You  must  really  come  and  see  Rapiers  Hall.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  very  pretty  things  in  the  City.  I  am  there  most  days,  and 
there  is  always  some  committee  or  other  going  on.  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  that  there  is  a  little  private  room  in  which  there 
is  generally  a  little  clear  turtle  soup  simmering  on  the  hob." 

It  will  surprise  no  one  who  knows  how  inevitably  people  travel 
in  grooves  over  the  great  high  roads  of  Switzerland  to  learn  that 
a  few  days  after  this  Richards  and  I  were  proceeding  up  the 
Simplon  Pass  from  Brigue.     The  tug  begins  almost  as  soon  as 
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you  have  left  the  station,  and  you  soon  find  the  friction  of  the 
collar.  Richards  and  I  determined  to  walk,  and  walk  we  resolutely 
did,  though  the  pace  became  more  fatiguing  and  the  sun  hotter 
as  we  climbed  the  height,  balanced,  however,  by  the  cold  breezes 
of  the  ice  world.  We  turned  aside  to  lunch  at  the  auherge^  on  a 
soft  sunny  spot  where  the  turf  was  fresh,  and  eminently  fresh  the 
green  leaves  of  spring,  through  which  the  sunshine  gently 
shimmered.  While  we  were  discussing  our  tall  flask  of  light 
wine,  a  travelling  carriage  came  up  and  rested  for  a  few  minutes 
close  to  us.  In  it  were  Mr.  and  Miss  Manningham,  and  they 
easily  induced  us  to  take  the  vacant  seats.  There  are  some 
&natical  pedestrians  who  can  never  consent  to  ride  a  foot,  and 
Eichards  murmured  something  to  the  effect  that  he  thought  we 
were  come  out  for  exercise ;  and  we  compromised  by  allowing  him 
to  occupy  the  box  seat  by  the  side  of  the  driver.  Thus  it  was 
that  we  passed  through  station  after  station  on  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  road,  passed  along  the  bridge  thrown  across  the  cataract, 
passed  above  the  tunnel  over  which  the  avalanche  and  the  water- 
fall wildly  throw  themselves,  on  through  the  wondrous  passage, 
which  seemed  almost  a  stalagmite  cavern  where  the  stalactites 
often  rise  amid  the  snows  at  the  embrasures,  until  we  came  to  the 
tall  cross  which  marked  the  summit  of  the  pass.  It  was  a  Satur- 
day afternoon,  and  for  some  time  past  as  we  came  along  the  mist 
deepened,  and  a  small  thin  rain  mixed  with  snow  was  falling.  I 
suggested  that  we  had  better  spend  the  Sunday  at  the  hospice. 
If  we  went  on  that  night  we  should  miss  the  glorious  scenery  of 
the  Pass  of  Gardo  and  the  descent  to  Domo  d'Ossolo ;  and  as  for 
travelling  on  Sunday,  the  Master,  a  sturdy  Protestant,  would  not 
think  of  it.  Edith  Manningham  especially  regretted  the  unfavour- 
able change  in  the  weather,  as  she  was  exceedingly  desirous  to 
get  some  edelweiss,  which  she  had  heard  was  to  be  obtained  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Simplon  road.  Our  driver,  however, 
told  us  that  it  was  to  be  looked  for  close  to  the  ice  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  pass.  Miss  Manningham  had  seen  some  dried  speci- 
mens at  the  shops  in  the  town,  but  had  never  seen  or  handled  the 
living  plant.  She  had  read  a  great  deal  of  prose  and  poetry 
about  it,  and  was  a  little  wild  on  the  subject. 

When  we  came  to  the  doors  of  the  monastic-looking  building, 
the  three  dogs  rushed  out  a  little  roughly.  How  is  it  that  they 
never  have  more  than  three  dogs  at  a  time  at  the  Simplon 
hospice?  The  hospice  of  the  Simplon,  as  our  readers  know, 
belongs  to  the  St.  Bernard  monastery,  and  they  have  also  a  retreat 
at  Sion.  "The  Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Sion"  is  the  legend  of 
the  place.  The  good  monks  welcomed  us  kindly.  The  driver 
speedily  found  his  way  to  a  room  on  the  ground  floor,  where  were 
other  peasants,  and  we  soon  heard  a  sound  of  corks  and  forks. 
We  were  conducted  up  a  broad  stone  staircase  into  the  refectory, 
where  one   of  the  monks,  to  whom  the  office  of  entertaining 
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strangers  is  assigned,  received  us  very  graciously.  One  portion  of 
the  entertainment  was  very  curious.  They  gave  us  long  pieces  of 
dried  tongue,  possibly  with  the  idea  of  teaching  us  to  subdue  our 
appetites  and  understand  the  rigour  of  the  monastic  discipline. 
This  piece  of  penance  being  over,  a  really  good  dinner  was  set 
before  us,  with  excellent  wine ;  and  the  superior,  who  understood 
some  English  and  liked  to  ventilate  it,  was  very  kind,  and  told  us 
that  that  night  we  were  the  only  guests  of  the  monastery. 

When  the  pious  monks  were  withdrawn  to  nones  in  their  chapel, 
the  Master  of  the  Rapiers  said  : 

"  I  hear  that  those  good  monks  never  charge  anything  for  what 
they  do  for  you — do  it  all  for  the  love  of  God." 

"  They  never  charge  anything.  They  never  get  anything  for 
themselves.  They  entertain  many  thousand  poor  travellers. 
They  only  take  you  to  the  chapel  and  show  you  a  box,  into  which 
you  may  put  just  as  much  or  just  as  little  as  you  like." 

"  Noble,  noble,"  murmured  the  Master  of  the  Rapiers.  "  They 
are  as  good  as  a  City  company."  I  was  pleased  to  observe  that 
when  the  Master  was  introduced  to  the  box  he  deposited  a  bank- 
note therein. 

The  next  morning  awoke  clear  and  cloudless.  For  the  second 
time  within  the  week  I  was  fairly  domesticated  with  the  Manning- 
hams,  with  a  degree  of  intimacy  that  in  England  would  only  be 
obtained  by  a  very  long  acquaintance.  In  the  morning,  Richards, 
who  said  he  always  made  a  point  of  attending  his  parish  church 
wherever  he  was,  went  to  mass.  We  enjoyed  all  of  the  service 
very  greatly,  and  I  observed  that  Edith  duly  crossed  herself  and 
used  the  holy  water.  She  said  very  charmingly  that  when  she 
was  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country  she  thought  it  right  so  far  as 
possible  without  violating  her  own  convictions  to  conform  to  the 
religious  usages  of  the  people.  The  holy  water  reminded  her  of 
baptism,  and  the  cross  of  her  dearest  hopes. 

It  is  pleasant  to  hear  a  girl— one  does  not  hear  it  too  often — 
speak  of  her  convictions  and  her  hopes. 

But  her  father  would  not  listen  to  her  suggestions.  He  said 
he  should  go  forth  into  the  open  air  and  meditate.  When  we 
offered  him  our  company  he  did  not  in  the  least  oppose  it  as 
interfering  with  his  meditations. 

"You  see  your  occupation  is  gone  for  to-day,  parson.  You 
cannot  exactly  preach  to  the  mountains." 

"  No,"  I  answered ;  "  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  I  allow  the 
mountains  to  preach  to  me." 

And  the  mountains  did  preach,  and  eloquently.  They 
seemed  to  tiike  for  their  text,  "The  strength  of  the  bills  is 
His  also." 

We  w^alked  towards  some  snowfields  on  the  edge  of  which  we 
might  expect  to  find  ice.  Edith  thought  that  they  might  have 
a  chance  of  the  edelweiss.     The  expedition  was  rather,  long  and 
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fatiguing,  and  the  superior  told  us  that  we  might  have  spared  our 
pains,  for  this  was  not  the  direction  in  which  the  edelweiss  was 
ever  to  be  found. 

Edith  Manningham  was  really  a  remarkable  girl  in  her  way. 
She  was  one  of  the  special  products  of  our  civilization.  She  had 
gone  from  Cheltenham  to  Girton,  and  from  Girton  to  University 
College.  She  seemed  to  think,  as  do  many  other  ladies  apparently, 
that  as  women  have  not  been  perhaps  altogether  so  intellectual  as 
they  might  have  been  in  times  past,  they  had  rather  be  a  little  in 
excess  at  the  present  time.  Edith  had  got  over  the  drudgery  of 
scholarship,  and  could  read  Latin  fluently  and  had  some  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  Testament.  That  was  all  very  well,  but  she 
had  also  an  ominous  knowledge  of  physical  and  natural  science, 
and  in  mathematics  had  gone  as  far  as  conic  sections.  I 
could  afford  to  smile  at  her  attempts  at  classical  matters,  but  in 
the  other  region  she  left  me  altogether  behind  her.  She  was  a 
little  vehement  on  the  claims  of  intellect,  and  was  in  every  way  a 
follower  of  such  women  as  Miss  Herschel  and  Mrs.  Somerville.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  she  had  many  pretty  feminine  ways  about 
her  and  could  talk  wonderfully  well  about  poetry  and  the  arts ; 
but  still  she  showed  the  fashionable  heresy  about  the  predominant 
claims  of  intellect,  and  thought  that  the  one  object  of  human 
existence  was  the  development  of  mind. 

"  That,  I  think,  is  rather  a  mistaken  theory.  Miss  Manning- 
ham,"  I  remonstrated.  *^  Human  nature  is  very  complex,  and  the 
intellect  is  only  one  part  of  it.    There  are  other  faculties — will, 

conscience,  affection.     These,  then,  plus  intellect,  as  philosophers 

tell  us,  make  up  our  complex  human  nature." 

"  Oh,  the  other  faculties  can  take  care  of  themselves.     It  is 

mind  that  requires  expansion  and  education." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Manningham.     The  other  faculties 

require  training  just  as  much.     They  are  all  co-ordinates.     They 

all  require  equal  development.     If  one  is  neglected  or  unduly 

cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  there  is  a  derangement. 

All  the  stupidity  and  misery  of  the  world  are  occasioned  by  the 

want  of  balance." 

•*  So  you  think  I  want  balance,  Mr.  Marden." 

"  I  will  not  say  that.    But  it  seems  to  me  that  you,  like  so 

many  in  the  present  day,  lay  an  undue  stress  on  intellect.     I 

think  that  you  young  ladies,  with  your  new  colleges  at  Oxford 

and  Cambridge,  are  carrying  things  a  little  too  far." 

"  Well,  I  hope  I  have  a  will  and  conscience  of  my  own,  and  as 

for  one's  affections,  the  Saturday  Review  recommends  that  we 

should  keep  them  well  iced." 

**  I  think  that  the  tendency  of  mathematical  young  ladies  is  to 

become  icy." 

"  There  is  one  person  who  I  am  sure  would  not  think  me  icy. 

I  love  him  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  loves  me  in 
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the  same  way.     I  would  go  anywhere  for  him.    I  would  die  for 
him." 

"  He  is  a  very  happy  man.  Who  might  he  be,  if  one  might  in 
fairness  ask  ?  " 

"  My  father !   Who  else  could  it  be  ?    The  very  best  of  fathers.'* 

"  You  young  ladies  sometimes  make  ties  that  are  closer  even 
than  the  parental  ties." 

"  That  is  not  the  case  with  me,  however.  I  dedicated  my  life 
entirely  to  my  dearest  dad." 

I  wondered  internally  whether  "  dearest  dad "  would  appre- 
ciate such  devotion.  I  think,  however,  that  such  would  be  the 
case  with  the  worthy  Master  of  the  Rapiers  Company. 

The  next  morning  Eichards  and  I  set  off  very  early.  I  had  an 
idea  that  I  might  be  able  to  iBind  the  edelweiss.  I  had  made 
inquiries  about  the  habitat  of  the  plant,  and  had  heard  that  it  was 
sometimes  found  between  the  hospice  of  the  Simplon  and  the 
village  of  the  Simplon.  We  stole  out  before  the  Manninghams 
came  down,  feeling  sure  that  we  should  pick  them  up  again  at 
Domo  or  on  the  way  to  it.  At  that  early  hour,  however,  the 
Swiss  are  up,  and  we  met  several  peasants,  travellers  or  labourers. 
One  of  these  men  thought  he  could  guide  me  to  a  spot  where  I 
might  fall  in  with  the  edelweiss.  It  was  not  very  fer  from  the 
track  of  the  road,  though  we  had  to  climb  over  a  great  deal  of 
snow  to  get  at  it.  Still  we  did  get  at  it,  and  I  was  able  to  secure 
quite  a  handful  of  it  in  high  perfection.  I  was  so  infinitely 
delighted  to  obtain  it  because  I  knew  it  would  give  great  delight 
to  Edith  Manningham.  The  discerning  reader  will  perceive  that 
it  was  beginning  to  be  an  object  with  me  to  confer  delight  upon 
Edith  Manningham. 

They  overtook  us  long  before  we  came  to  the  wonderful  little 
Italian  town  of  Domo  d'Ossolo.  The  beautiful  flush  came  into  the 
girl's  face  as  she  gratefully  accepted  what  I  knew  was  a  rare  and 
beautiful  present.  The  Master  was  much  pleased.  He  renewed 
his  kind  offer  of  a  seat  in  his  carriage,  but  Richards  had  insisted 
that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  inflict  so  much  of  our  company  upon 
them.  Before  we  parted,  to  see  them  no  more  in  Switzerland, 
he  kindly  said  : 

"  You  must  come  and  dine  with  us  at  Rapiers  Hall,  as  I 
said  at  Zermatt." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Master.     I  shall  only  be  too  proud." 

"  Do  you  live  in  London  ?  " 

"  No.    My  work  is  at  Greytown,  on  the  coast." 

**  Ah,  then  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  put  you  up  for  the  night, 
if  you  can  be  spared  from  your  other  friend." 

I  took  out  my  pocket-book  and  made  a  memorandum  of  the 
engagement. 

I  had  the  fullest  intention  that  whatever  other  engagement 
went  by  the  board  this   engagement   should  be  uppermost.     I 
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am  a  man  that  obtains  a  great  number  of  engagements,  undeserv- 
ing as  I  am  of  so  much  kindness.  I  once  calculated  that  I  might 
spend  a  couple  of  years  in  working  through  my  list.  But  this 
last  new  engagement  took  its  place  at  the  head  of  all  others. 

I  preferred,  for  reasons  that  were  quite  intelligible  to  my  own 
mind,  to  call  at  the  Master's  lovely  villa  in  the  Regent's  Park.  I 
found  Miss  Manningham  alone  in  her  beautiful  home — that  is  to 
say,  however,  to  speak  exactly,  with  a  mild-eyed,  mild-voiced  old 
lady,  a  model  of  chaperones,  never  in  the  way,  never  out  of  the 
way.  She  said  that  her  father,  she  knew,  would  be  very  pleased 
to  see  me  at  Eapiers  Hall.  At  this  time  of  the  year  he  was 
there  nearly  every  day ;  she  knew  he  was  there  that  afternoon. 

I  thought  it  best  to  make  certain,  and  went  ofif  to  the  City  to 
see  him.  I  had  a  little  business  of  my  own  in  that  direction, 
which,  indeed,  partly  brought  me  to  London.  Then  I  went  to 
fiapiers  Hall,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  my  friend  before 
his  hour  of  leaving.  The  hall  was  well  worth  seeing.  It  was 
a  "  thing  of  beauty,"  the  existence  of  which  would  hardly  have 
been  suspected  in  the  heart  of  the  City.  There  was  a  pleasant 
court,  around  which  ran  a  corridor,  and  a  cool  fountain  splashed 
in  the  centre.  There  was  a  noble  hall  with  a  fine  staircase  made 
of  marble,  which  some  benefactor  of  the  guild  had  brought  from 
Carrara.  The  dining-room  was  hung  round  with  portraits,  chiefly 
of  former  Masters,  with  an  occasional  Lord  Mayor  or  Recorder. 
On  one  side  of  the  room  there  was  a  choice  collection  of  rapiers 
of  all  ages  and  countries,  a  veritable  armoury,  disposed  with 
striking  eflfect.  A  portion  of  the  plate,  precious  for  age  and 
rarity,  was  brought  out  for  inspection.  There  was  a  valuable 
goblet  of  Venetian  glass,  preserved  in  a  venerable  case  about  the 
length  of  a  rapier,  which  had  a  kind  of  legendary  interest,  like 
the  far-famed  «  Luck  of  Edenhall." 

The  Master  did  not  at  that  hour  of  the  day  make  any  offer  of 
turtle,  thick  or  clear.  But  he  said  that  day  week  was  to  be  a 
high  day,  a  gaudy  day.  There  was  to  be  a  royal  prince  and  some 
great  political  personages,  and  the  music  that  night  was  to  be  the 
best  that  could  be  heard  in  the  City  of  London.  Was  there  any 
chance  of  my  coming  up  to  town  that  week  ?  Luckily  my  own 
little  piece  of  business  at  the  family  solicitor's  had  been  left  un- 
settled. Then  came  the  invitation  to  take  up  my  quarters  with 
him  for  the  night,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  for  any  number  of 
nights. 

It  was  certainly  a  magnificent  dinner.  I  rather  offended,  I  am 
afraid,  my  worthy  host,  by  saying  that  the  dinner  must  be  really 
as  good  as  my  Lord  Mayor's  at  the  Mansion  House.  He  begged 
to  question  whether  the  Lord  Mayor  could  turn  out  anything  half 
so  good.  The  dinner  was  better,  the  guests  were  better,  the  at- 
tendance was  better.  What  was  pleasantest  of  all  was  that  I  had 
a  great  deal  of  the  company  of  Edith.    I  felt  strongly  that  it  was 
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a  relique  of  mediaeval  barbarism  that  prevented  her  from  being 
seated  by  his  side  that  pleasant  evening.  I  am  bound  to  say, 
however,  that  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Rapier  Makers  behaved 
very  handsomely  to  the  ladies.  Edith  and  her  friend,  Mrs.  Eoss, 
in  common  with  a  large  gathering  of  ladies,  had  a  splendid  dessert 
in  the  gallery  while  song  and  speech  were  flowing  in  the  hall  be- 
neath. Afterwards,  all  made  a  happy  party  together,  going  from 
room  to  room,  and  viewing  all  the  rare  and  beautiful  things  that 
were  around  us. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  roll  back  in  the  Master's  brougham  to 
his  villa,  and  that  final  half-hour  in  the  drawing-room  with  Edith, 
after  the  worthy  alderman  had  dropped  into  a  meritorious  slumber, 
vas  to  me  worth  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  evening,  dinner 
included. 

I  need  not  go  on  with  this  little  history,  how  I  sedulously  culti- 
vated amicable  relations  with  the  Rapiers  Company  and  its  Master, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  Master's  damosel.  It  is  an  old  idyll  now. 
There  was,  I  admit,  very  great  resistance  and  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  young  lady.  She  was  very  like  the  princess,  and 
thought  what  a  falling  oflf  there  was  in  sacrificing  magnificent 
aims  and  submitting  to  the  ordinary  lot  of  poor  humanity.  Then 
she  would  never,  never,  never  leave  her  dear  father.  The  dear 
father,  however,  came  out  nobly,  and  said  that  young  people  were 
not  the  best  judges  of  their  own  interests  and  the  wishes  of  their 
fathers ;  a  good  father  must  desire  to  see  his  daughter  settled 
and  happy  before  his  own  time  came,  a  line  of  argument  which  I 
zealously  supported.  So  things  were  at  last  arranged.  Richards 
proposed  "  to  turn  me  oflF,"  which  he  did  with  a  great  deal  of 
additional  clerical  assistance.  Sir  William  Gell  came  to  the 
breakfast,  and  said  that  it  was  the  best  thing  in  the  world  that  I 
should  have  some  one  to  take  care  of  me,  as  it  was  obviously  im- 
possible for  me  to  take  care  of  myself.  Then  we  started  to  extend 
and  improve  our  acquaintance  with  Switzerland.  The  Master  in- 
formed me  that  he  could,  he  thought,  procure  me  a  good  living 
in  the  gift  of  his  company.  I  had  no  wish,  however,  to  alter  my 
position.  It  went  to  my  heart  to  turn  out  my  clerical  brethren, 
and  reduce  our  monastic  house  to  the  normal  condition  of  a 
vicarage.     But  such  trials  have  their  compensations. 


THE  SHADE  OF  DIOGENES  PEEPING  INTO  A 
COMMISSARIAT  OFFICE. 


WANDERING  about  with  his  lighted  lamp  one  sunny  morning 
in  May,  Diogenes  came  across  a  large,  imposing-looking 
building,  flanked  on  each  side  its  doorway  by  two  big  lamps 
bearing  the  national  arms,  and  inscribed  above  the  doorway  with 
the  words,  "  Head  Quarters,  Blank  British  Staff/*  He  had  often 
passed  this  place  and  wondered  what  on  the  earth  went  on  inside. 
He  had  seen  redcoats  hovering  about,  bobbing  up  and  down  near 
the  windows,  sometimes  leaning  out  of  them,  sometimes  smoking 
pipes,  and  wondered  whether  these  were  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
the  Head  Quarters,  Blank  British  Staff.  He  had  also  seen  men 
in  different  uniforms,  dark  blue  and  red,  writing  near  the 
windows ;  sometimes  people  in  plain  clothes,  but  with  a  military 
sort  of  gait,  passing  in  and  out  of  the  building ;  and  sometimes  a 
mounted  trooper  outside,  waiting,  like  a  bronze  statue,  with  a  post- 
bag  slung  across  his  shoulder,  and  conjectured  these  also  to  be 
outward  indications  of  the  Head  Quarters,  Blank  British  Staff. 
Having  a  strong  curiosity  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  place,  he 
held  high  his  lamp  to  light  the  way  and  strode  in.  After 
wandering  about  among  galleries  and  lobbies,  at  length  he  came 
to  an  open  doorway,  above  which  was  written,  "  Commissariat," 
and  through  this  he  insinuated  himself. 

The  first  object  that  met  his  gaze  was  a  tall,  sturdy  individual, 
some  6  ft.  by  16  stone,  in  dark  blue  and  white  uniform,  planted 
opposite  the  fireplace  with  a  "  daily "  in  his  hand,  which  he  was 
perusing  in  company  with  the  puffs  of  smoke  he  was  exhaling 
from  a  clay  pipe.  He  might  have  passed  for  good-looking  but  for 
an  expression  of  over-acuteness,  of  fox4ike  sharpness,  which 
rather  detracted  from  his  looks.  His  name  and  title  Diogenes 
discovered  to  be  Sergeant-Major  Jones,  chief  clerk  in  the  Commis- 
sariat Ofiice.  Near  him,  on  a  wooden  chair,  was  seated  an  orderly 
in  red,  also  engaged  in  the  operation  of  tobacco-consumption  and 
in  perusing  yesterday's  "  daily,"  till  his  superior  in  rank  should 
have  finished  with  that  of  to-day.  On  a  chair,  in  front  of  an  iron- 
legged  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  sat  a  clerk  in  the  same 
uniform  as  he  at  the  fireplace  (of  dark-blue  with  white  facings),  but 
evidently  a  private,  from  the  total  absence  of  the  gold  braid  on 
his  uniform,  which  distinguished  the  other  or  chief  clerk,  and  who 
was  engaged  in  turning  over  papers  and  writing.    He  was  a  quiet, 
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intelligent-looking  fellow,  and  wore  the  submissive,  deferential 
look  which  his  as  yet  hamble  rank  imparted.  The  room  was  one 
of  the  barest  and  most  uninviting,  as  destitute  of  temporal  com- 
forts as  such  dens  usually  are  supposed  to  be.  A  peep  of  gas 
burned  above  the  mantelpiece  for  convenience  of  pipe-lighting. 
Placards  and  papers  adorned  the  walls  descriptive  of  contracts, 
advertisements,  and  the  inimitable  chances  of  wooing  fortune  by 
enlisting  in  the  Commissariat.  Two  deal  tables,  with  iron  legs 
to  defy  whittling,  served  as  writing  desks,  while  at  one  side  of  the 
room  stood  a  rickety  chest  of  small  drawers,  all  numbered  succes- 
sively, and  opposite,  upon  a  table  like  the  others,  a  correspondingly 
rickety  cupboard  with  doors  inclosing  pigeon-holes  of  various 
sizes  filled  with  books  and  documents.  In  one  comer  another 
similar  table  was  loaded  with  army  books  and  with  guard-hooks 
bursting  with  old  letters  and  thickly  crusted  with  dust ;  and  in 
the  other  a  disreputable-looking  iron  camp  washstand,  painted  of 
a  dirty  yellow,  and  dirtier  still  from  want  of  scrubbing ;  a  piece 
of  brown  soap  of  the  coarsest  and  cheapest  brown  contract  quality, 
and  a  towel,  the  sight  of  which  raised  a  shudder,  supplied  the 
means  of  ablution.  With  the  addition  of  two  kitchen  chairs,  and 
one  of  hair-cloth  and  mahogany,  abstracted  from  the  inner  oflSce 
by  the  senior  clerk  for  his  private  use,  this  completed  the  attrac- 
tive inventory  of  the  room.  A  close,  musty,  heated  air  prevailed 
in  harmony  with  the  surroundings,  and  this  was  still  further 
qualified  by  the  thick  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  that  circled  towards 
the  ceiling.  Fresh  air  apj^eared  to  be  an  element  but  slightly 
recognized  here.  From  one  comer  of  the  room  opened  off  a  door 
into  the  inner  office  or  sanctum  of  the  senior  commissariat 
officer  in  charge  of  the  department  in  the  district.  This  door 
appeared  to  be  an  object  of  much  interest  and  anxiety  to  the 
clerks,  judging  from  the  frequent  and  meditative  glances  shot 
towards  it. 

By-and-by,  the  chief  clerk,  who,  by  the  gold  stripes  and  crown 
on  his  arm,  appeared  to  be  a  warrant-officer  or  of  highest  non-com- 
missioned rank,  throws  the  paper  to  the  orderly,  knocks  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe,  and  seats  himself  opposite  a  pile  of  letters  on  liis 
table  bearing  the  inscription,  "  On  Her  Majesty's  Service,"  which 
he  begins  to  tear  open  and  peruse.  As  he  finishes  each,  he  spreads 
it  out  beside  him,  and  proceeds  to  take  a  summary  of  its  contents 
in  a  large  book  called  a  "  register."  Thereafter  he  writes  out  the 
replies,  according  to  his  special  view  of  each  subject,  and  places 
them  aside  for  the  signature  of  his  superior  officer.  Diogenes 
wonders  whether  these  are  usually  signed  just  as  they  are  brought 
in,  especially  as  he  sees  some  questions  in  the  correspondence 
that  might  be  viewed  in  more  than  one  light.  Many  of  the 
letters,  he  notices,  are  mere  red-tape  differences  passing  and 
re-passing  between  the  various  offices  in  the  building.  For 
instance,  one  he  sees  from  the  Soyal  Engineer  has  a  foot-note  to 
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say,  "  This  is  evidently  an  *  Ordnance  question,*  passed  for  action 
to  the  Senior  Ordnance  Store  Office."  The  Ordnance  Store  officer 
thereupon  appends  another  note  to  say,  "This  is  evidently  a 

*  Construction  and  Occupation  question,'  passed  for  action  to  the 
Senior  Commissariat  Officer ;  "  and  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Commis- 
sariat now  adds  a  third  note   to   say,  ''This  is  obviously  an 

*  Engineering  question,'  re-passed  for  action  to  the  Commanding 
Eoyal  Engineer;"  and  so  it  goes,  battledore  and  shuttlecock, 
between  the  different  offices,  till  it  is  littered  all  over  with 
memos.,  ere  the  mere  preliminary  question  is  settled  of  who  is 
to  deal  with  the  subject.  Diogenes  from  this  begins  to  suspect 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  correspondence,  as  well  as  the  tone  it 
assumes,  lies  at  the  option  of  the  clerks. 

After  a  spell  at  his  desk,  the  chief  clerk  gives  a  yawn  and  again 
resumes  his  newspaper  and  pipe.  Presently  a  tiap  comes  to  the 
door,  and  a  well-to-do  looking  man  enters,  and  requests  a  tender- 
form  for  the  bread  and  meat  contract  now  coming  on.  This  the 
j  unior  clerk,  a  new  hand,  who  was  busy  with  these  tenders,  was  about 
to  supply,  when  the  senior  clerk,  turning  sharply  round,  demands 
to  know  the  man's  name,  his  address,  whether  he  had  ever  tendered 
before,  and  sundry  such  particulars  in  a  pompous  tone  of  voice, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  invisible  Diogenes,  but  seemingly 
still  more  to  that  of  the  junior  clerk,  who  was  still  new  to  the 
mechanism  of  the  Commissariat.  He,  the  junior  clerk,  appeared 
to  think  that,  with  the  books  before  him,  he  had  all  the  information 
required,  and,  in  any  case,  could  equally  well  make  these  inquiries 
himself;  and,  to  Diogenes,  the  interference  seemed  aimless, 
officious,  and  overbearing.  These  preliminaries  over,  the  senior 
clerk  orders  his  junior  in  an  authoritative  tone  to  supply  the 
required  form ;  the  result  being  to  show  clearly  to  the  contractor 
who  was  chief  clerk  there,  in  the  event  of  any  delicate  negotiations 
thereafter.  The  contractor  went  away  apparently  quite  satisfied  as  to 
any  question  that  may  have  been  doubtful  to  him  before.  Soon  after 
this  another  applicant  enters,  and  precisely  the  same  form  is  gone 
through  with  him,  and  so  on  with  each  that  arrives,  evidently  to 
the  increasing  mystification  of  the  junior  clerk.  Only  one,  he 
notices,  escapes  this  ordeal.  This  favoured  individual  seems  to  be 
familiar  with  the  chief  clerk,  fgr  he  sidles  up  to  his  desk,  and  a 
whispering  conversation  ensues,  during  which  the  clerk  quietly 
opens  before  him  the  tender-book,  in  which  the  names  and  offers 
of  previous  contractors  are  entered,  and  they  part  with  looks  of 
mutual  friendship  and  intelligence.  By-and-by  Diogenes,  who 
can  penetrate  the  thoughts,  perceives  that  the  junior  clerk  is 
beginning  to  put  two  and  two  together,  and  that  he  is  wondering 
why  no  such  queries  or  particulars  are  required  with  regard  to 
those  who  apply  for  tender-forms  by  letter,  but  that  he,  the  junior 
clerk,  is  left  to  manage  those  wholly  and  entirely  himself.  While 
he  is  pondering  on  this  problem,  his  thoughts  are  interrupted  by 
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another  tap  at  the  door,  and  the  nose  of  a  well-known  bread  and 
meat  contractor  just  projects  an  inch  within  the  doorway  and 
vanishes,  and  the  chief  clerk  immediately  jumps  up  and  follows  it 
outside,  closing  the  door  after  him  with  a  bang.  Then  the  sound  of 
opening  the  inner  office  door  from  the  outside  is  heard,  and  presently 
its  re-closing  door  indicates  both  being  closeted  within.  There  the 
conversation  is  evidently  conducted  in  whispers,  as  nothing  is  heard 
in  the  adjoining  office.  Presently  the  connecting  door  opens,  and 
the  senior  clerk  enters  and  takes  away  with  him  the  tender-book, 
and  once  more  disappears.  After  a  time  the  outer  door  is  heard 
to  open  quietly,  some  one  to  slip  softly  away,  and  the  senior  clerk 
re-enters  his  own  office.  Coupling  this  little  pantomime  with  his 
previous  train  of  thought,  the  junior  clerk  ponders  on  the  strange 
incident  of  this  contractor — whom  he  identified  from  previous 
similar  visits — having  obtained  three-fourths  of  all  the  bread  and 
meat  contracts  of  the  district ;  how  he  had  so  marvellously  shaved 
his  prices  as  just  to  be  a  decimal  hairbreadth  below  each  of  the 
other  contractors,  but  enough  to  win  the  day.  He  remembered, 
too,  the  choice  junks  of  meat  (not  the  take-as-it-comes  contract 
stuff)  brought  by  the  orderly  to  the  senior  clerk  from  this  con- 
tractor ;  the  visits  of  said  contractor  always  carefully  timed  either 
before  the  arrival  or  after  the  departure  of  the  senior  Commissariat 
officer,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  many  things 
in  the  world  yet  undreamt  of  in  his  philosophy.  He  knew  that  in- 
formalities existed  out  of  keeping  with  the  Commissariat  regula- 
tions, which  he  had  been  lately  reading  up,  and  which,  among 
the  first  things,  required  that  there  snould  be  no  intimacy  or 
private  meetings  between  the  clerks  of  the  Commissariat  and  the 
contractors.  Then  the  tender-box,  instead  of  being  kept  in  a 
convenient  and  conspicuous  place  for  the  greater  convenience  and 
security  of  contractors,  from  where  it  was  not  to  be  moved  till 
the  moment  it  was  ready  to  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the 
witnessing  officer,  was  carelessly  huddled  away  into  a  comer  of  the 
inner  office.  The  tenders,  instead  of  being  dropped  directly  into 
it,  were  brought  into  the  office  of  the  chief  clerk  and  accumulated 
on  his  desk.  The  present  senior  Commissariat  officer,  too,  as  it 
happened,  did  not  come  till  about  2  p.m.,  and  perhaps  did  not 
know  of  this  or  seemed  to  have  quite  enough  to  do  and  think'  of 
in  his  average  five  minutes'  formality  of  signing  the  bundle  of 
papers  that  were  placed  before  him ;  and,  in  fact,  he,  the  junior 
clerk,  observed  that  the  theory  and  practice  of  some  of  the  Com- 
missariat regulations  were  two  very  different  things.  Tenders 
also  frequently  arrived  uninscribed  outside  the  envelope  with  the 
word  "  Tender,"  and  which,  of  course,  were  opened  by  the  senior 
clerk  as  ordinary  letters ;  but  instead  of  the  original  envelopes 
being  preserved  as  proof  of  this,  they  were  carelessly  destroyed, 
and  the  tenders  merely  re-inclosed  in  fresh  envelopes  (with  or 
without  a  word  of  explanation  in  the  comer)  and  dropped  into  the 
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tender  box ;  and  this  treatment,  the  junior  clerk  argued,  might 
easily  apply  to  other  tenders.  He  had  more  than  once  admired 
his  senior's  manipulation  of  a  letter  the  contents  of  which  were 
desired  to  be  privately  known.  When,  however,  he  had  ventured 
to  suggest  the  preservation  of  the  tender  envelope,  his  senior  had 
merely  laughed  in  his  face  and  remarked,  "  D'ye  think  he  cares  ? 
No  need  of  that  now  ! " 

It  is  past  mid-day,  and  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  same 
(Commissariat)  uniform  enters,  and  the  chief  clerk  and  he  "  light 
up  "  and  converse  afifably.  The  new-comer,  it  seemed,  belonged 
to  another  office  of  the  department  in  the  building,  called  the 
"  Supply,"  or  that  which  takes  charge  of  the  issuing,  superintend- 
ing, and  keeping  account  of  the  stores  contracted  for  by  the  Head 
Office. 

"  How  about  the  beef,  Davis  ?  "  presently  inquires  the  chief  clerk 
of  him  in  a  bantering  tone. 

"  All  right ;  board  met ;  declared  the  carcase  to  be  cow^  unfit 
for  use  of  troops ;  slight  reprimand — that  was  all." 

**  By  Jove !  you  got  ofiF  cheap.  Court  martial  served  you  right, 
you  know  I " 

"  Dunno.  Carcase  was  cow,  don't  deny  that ;  but  still  it  was 
only  four  years  old,  you  know,  which  counts  as  heifer." 

"  Heifer  be  blowed ! "  retorted  Jones.  "  More  like  twenty-year- 
old  cow.  Shame,  though,  Davis,  to  feed  the  poor  fellows  on  such 
stuflF.  Draw  the  line  somewhere,  for  any  sake.  Might  as  well 
feed  them  on  boot  leather  when  you  were  about  it." 

Well,"  replied  Davis,  "  there  were  two  commissioned  officers  to 
inspect  the  rations  as  usual.  What  were  they  about  if  it  was  as 
bitd  as  all  that  ?  " 

"  Ay,  but  d'ye  see  ?  here's  the  difference,  they  knew  nothing 
about  it,  you  did.  Bloomin'  shame,  though,  to  poison  the  poor 
fellows  on  *  old  cow ; '  and  to  think  that  there  was  none  to  stand 
up  for  them  but  the  regimental  butcher;  and  if  he  hadn't,  no  one 
would,  and  it  never  would  have  been  found  out  except  when  Her 
Majesty's  brave  troops  discovered  themselves  chewing  lumps  of 
cork  instead  of  fine,  juicy  meat.  Too  bad,  though,"  continued 
Jones  with  gentle  irony.  "  Bloomin'  fraud  this  whole  Com- 
missariat, 'pon  my  word." 

"  Well,  a  fellow  must  live,  you  know,"  grimly  responded  Davis ; 
^'  and  if  they  don't  pay  you  properly,  why  you  must  make  the  most  of 
your  opportunities.  By  the  way,  those  York  chaps  are  getting  finely 
hauled  over  the  coals.  Devil  of  a  turn-up  there,  and  all  through 
that  beggar  of  a  quarter-master  being  too  greedy ;  squeezed  the 
contractors  too  hard,  and  would  not  be  contented  with  fair  profits. 
Beastly  business,  though ;  the  exposure  and  all  that  will  set  the 
big-wigs  by  the  ears  now,  so  that  we'll  have  them  boring  and 
prying  into  everything  and  everywhere." 

"  No  fear  of  that.     Is    that   all   ye  know  of   them  ?     Last 
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thing  they'll  bother  themselves  about,  I  can  tell  ye,'*  said  Jones, 
who  spoke  with  the  authority  of  longer  experience.  "If  they 
do,  I  know,  however,  who'll  be  first  on  the  roll,"  he  added  with  a 
grin  towards  Davis.     "  Ten  to  one  on  that." 

"  No  fears,  my  dear  fellow.  Caution  is  the  soul  of  business. 
It's  only  fools  that  are  caught  napping,  and  experience  teaches 
even  fools." 

"  Ay,  just  so,"  responded  Jones," "  which  only  proves  the  more 
what  I  said,  what  a  bloomin'  fraud  is  this  Commissariat!" 
"Bloomin'"  was  a  favourite  word  of  Jones  that  embellished  his 
every  sentence.  **  Here,  for  instance,"  he  continued,  in  a  semi- 
soliloquy,  "  here  is  your  *  Fair  Wear  Reports '  of  repairs  that  were 
never  done ;  your  *  Laundry  Bill '  for  clothing  that  was  never 
washed,  and  tailoring  that  was  never  done;  your  *  Chimney- 
sweeping  Bill '  for  chimneys  that  weren't  swept ;  your  bad  rations 
issued  when  good  are  paid  for,  Davis,  and  the  trusty  non-com- 
missioned officer  who  doesn^t  know  it.  Here,  too,  is  your 
*  Barrack  Sergeant '  who  knows  the  costs  and  certifies  the  bill ; 
and  here's  your  easy  officer  who  signs  everything  and  passes 
the  bill ;  and  that's  the  way  we  do  in  the  Commissariat.  But 
if  that's  all  in  the  way  of  honest  trade,  it's  nothing,"  he  went 
on,  warming  to  his  subject  as  he  caught  the  wondering  eyes  of 
his  junior,  "  to  what  it  is  in  active  service.  There  you  have 
matters  pretty  much  your  own  way,  and  if  you  don't  make  a 
good  use  of  your  opportunities,  you  are  the  more  fool,  that's 
all.  Once  I  had  the  idea  it  was  the  right  thing  to  stick  to 
the  truth,  do  everything  on  the  square,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
which  you  carry  away  from  home,  as  I  did,  but  I  soon  found  out 
what  blessed  folly  it  was.  You  get  no  credit  for  it,  no  one 
believes  you,  and  you  are  none  the  better  but  a  great  deal  the 
worse.  If  you  neglect  your  opportunities  you  simply  make 
room  for  others  to  turn  them  to  better  account.  *Make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines'  is  the  motto  which  half  a  life's  experi- 
ence has  taught  me,  and,  if  you  can,  make  it  honestly,  but 
Tnake  it,  as  the  wise  Scotchman  said;  only  don't  be  caught 
napping.  We  fellows  must  believe  a  good  deal  in  the  Spartan 
doctrine  which  I  heard  old  *  Fireworks'  talk  of  one  day,  that 
the  sin  lies  not  in  what  you  do,  but  in  letting  it  be  discovered. 
It  seems  that  those  Spartans  punished  a  fellow,  not  for  stealings 
but  for  being  such  a  bloomin'  ass  as  to  let  it  be  found  out. 
However,  so  long  as  you  don't  rob  the  poor  you  don't  do  much 
harm,  and  the  nation  has  got  a  long  purse  and  can  afford  to 
pay ;  and,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  has  got  just  as  good  a 
right  to  support  you  as  a  gentleman  as  your  superior  officer,  who 
gets  five  times  your  pay  for  doing  five  times  less  work.  And  the 
fact  of  it  is,  I  never  see  the  fun  now  of  refusing  a  chance  that 
comes  in  my  way,  nor,  it  strikes  me,  does  any  gentleman  in  the 
circle  of  my  friends. 
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"  Eemember  once,"  he  continued,  "  when  I  was  in  Natal  I  had 
charge  of  a  convoy  of  mules.  Some  six  or  seven  went  a-missing, 
and  no  trace  of  them  could  be  found.  I  was  responsible,  and 
expected  a  devil  of  a  turn-up.  Managed,  however,  to  square 
matters  somehow  in  black  and  white,  and  the  explanation  passed 
muster  without  ever  being  questioned.  A  day  or  two  later  the 
whole  batch  turned  up,  or  rather  I  discovered  them  myself  in  a 
hollow  a  short  distance  from  camp,  where  they  had  strayed  during 
the  night.  Here  was  a  business.  What  was  I  to  do  with  them  ? 
They  had  been  already  explained  away  ofiF  the  Commissariat  books. 
However,  there  were  Boer  traders  about.  A  bit  of  negotiation, 
and  that  was  the  bloomin'  end  of  them  mules.  Sometimes 
groceries  or  provisions  used  to  be  short — a  thousand  pounds  or  so 
now  and  again.  Never  had  any  difficulty  in  squaring  that  by  one 
or  other  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  or  under  one  of  the  headings 
*  consumed,  stolen,  damaged,  short  weight,  &c. ;'  and  sometimes 
dead  men,  who  were  killed  in  action  and  could  tell  no  tales,  were 
made  to  *  stand  Sam '  for  them.  I  was  a  fool,  however,  for  all  I 
made  one  day  I  spent  the  next  in  one  kind  of  reckless  extrava- 
gance and  another.  A  soldier  doesn't  know  how  to  keep  money, 
perhaps  because  his  chances  of  enjoying  it  are  so  precarious. 
What  he  makes  to-day  he  may  never  live  till  to-morrow  to  enjoy, 
and  he  thinks  he  may  as  well  use  it  while  he  can." 

These  reminiscences  and  episodes  of  past  experience  while  away 
the  time  till  about  2  p.m.,  when  the  conversation  is  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  another  of  the  department,  who  has  just  returned 
from  the  Soudan,  or  rather  from  Netley  Hospital,  where,  since  his 
return,  he  has  been  invalided  for  a  month.  The  signs  of  recent 
illness  are  still  visible  in  his  rather  emaciated  face.  He  is  an  old 
chum,  and  mutual  inquiries  are  exchanged ;  but  obviously  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  send  out  the  orderly  with  the  post-bag 
slung  across  his  shoulders  to  bring  in  (in  disguise)  the  daily 
ration  of  refreshment  from  the  nearest  shop,  along  with  an  extra 
share  for  the  new-comer ;  for  a  soldier  in  uniform  dare  not  be 
seen  carrying  parcels  of  any  kind  along  the  streets.  Presently 
he  returns,  and  disgorges  from  his  bag  three  pint  bottles  of  beer 
and  three  mutton  pies,  which  the  three  men  jointly  assail.  After 
this  there  is  a  general  "  lighting  up,"  in  which  the  orderly  joins, 
and  four  pipes  simultaneously  communicate  their  frankincense  to 
the  close  air  of  the  small  room,  under  the  genial  influence  of 
which  and  the  inspiring  atmosphere  the  conversation  flows. 

"  And  what's  the  news  from  Egypt  ?  How  did  ye  get  on  in 
the  Soudan,  or  rather  Suakim,  wasn't  it  ?  "  inquires  Jones  of  the 
new-arrival  named  Riley,  also  a  non-commissioned  officer. 

"  Yes,  Suakim.  Didn't  get  on  very  well.  Beastly  place ;  heat 
awful ;  work  hard,  and  spins  you  out  sharp.  Fit  only  for  those 
black  beggars^  who  seem  dried  to  skin  with  the  heat,  and  would 
thrive  in  ovens,  I   believe;   must  be  the  nearest  approach  to 
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salamanders.  Don't  believe  Providence  ever  designed  such  a 
place  for  hoTia  fide  human  beings.  Nothing  but  sand  and  sun 
everywhere,  all  at  white  heat.  Mules,  cattle  and  camels,  bought 
in  at  heaven  knows  what  fancy  prices,  dying  by  the  dozen  from 
heat  and  want  of  water.  CattJe  brought  in  to-day  plump  and  fat 
off  ship.  In  a  week  lost  a  third  of  their  bulk  ;  in  a  fortnight  mere 
skin  and  bone.  No  possibility  of  anything  like  correct  account 
keeping.  In  reality,  all  that  sort  of  thing  little  better  than  a  farce. 
Get  a  rough  idea  of  what  to  put  down  to  strike  an  average, 
that  is  all;  anything  else  mere  guess-work.  For  instance,  I 
weighed  out  7,000  pounds  of  muscular  beef  one  morning ;  troops 
ordered  to  move  at  once ;  every  particle  of  it  lost.  Camels  so 
many  on  book;  a  third  less  turn  up  next  day;  how  many 
houghed,  stolen,  lost,  or  died,  no  one  knows,  but  down  with  a 
round  sum  against  each  heading,  and  so  on.  Fact  is,  every  fellow 
had  enough  to  do  to  look  after  himself  let  alone  worrying  with 
accounts,  books,  and  all  that  sort  ofthing ;  and  the  whole  business 
was  enough  to  drive  a  model  S.C.O.  (senior  Commissariat  oflScer) 
in  a  month  into  hospital  or  a  lunatic  asylum." 

"  Suppose  you  made  a  good  thing  of  it  out  there  during  your 
three  months?"  inquired  Jones,  with  a  meaning  grin  on  the 
conclusion  of  this  little  summary  of  experience. 

There  was  a  faint  relaxing  of  features  ending  in  a  smile,  and  a 
negative  shake  of  the  head  ;  and  as  the  time  now  drew  near  for 
the  arrival  of  the  "  S.C.O.,"  and  the  conversation  verged  on  the 
personal,  there  was  a  "  ta,  ta  "  and  exit,  and  the  "  supply  **  clerk 
once  more  repaired  to  his  office,  and  the  senior  clerk,  after  the 
refreshment  which  these  arrivals  imparted,  plunged  into  his 
letters  to  give  them  the  last  finishing-  touches  before  submitting 
them  to  his  superior  officer  for  signalure.  Presently  he  raises 
his  head  and  turns  to  his  junior,  as  if  to  give  vent  to  a  thought 
he  had  been  ruminating  on : 

"  Bet  you  he  made  nothing  under  je200  during  these  three 
months !  Think  not  ?  You  be  sure  he  didn't  go  out  there  for 
nothing."  And  with  this  effusion  and  a  sigh  he  bent  again  over 
bis  papers. 

Silence  now  prevails,  and  there  are  occasional  watchful  and 
expectant  looks  towards  the  inner  office  door.  Half-past  two,  and 
there  is  a  sound  of  entering  it  by  the  outside  door,  and  im- 
mediately Jones  jumps  up  with  his  bundle  of  letters  and  rushes 
in  with  them  for  signature.  The  still  watchful  Diogenes  sees  that 
these  mostly  are  mere  forms,  to  which  the  clerk  has  simply  to 
append  the  date  and  the  titles  of  his  officer  so  as  to  minimize  as 
much  as  possible  that  gentleman's  labour  of  signing.  After  the 
clerk  returns  there  is  a  noise  of  scraping  of  matches  from  within, 
then  of  raising  windows,  and  presently  the  fainter  odour  of 
cheroots  mingles  with  the  more  pungent  aroma  of  the  outer 
office.     Five  minutes  later  there  is  a  tinkle  of  a  bell,  and  the 
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sergeant-major  bobs  in  again,  and  presently  re-appears  with  his 
bundle  of  papers  duly  signed.  Then  the  S.C.O.  appears  for  a 
moment  in  the  doorway,  cheroot  in  hand,  and  inquires  if  there  is 
"  anything  else ; "  and,  on  the  reply  in  the  negative,  he  turns 
again  into  his  room.  Immediately  afterwards  there  is  a  sound  of 
footsteps  passing  out  of  the  room  and  dying  away  along  the 
corridor.     The  senior  Commissariat  officer  has  left  for  the  day. 

Up  jumps  the  senior  clerk,  now  with  a  yawn  and  prolonged 
stretching  of  brawny  limbs  and  muscles.  A  burden,  however 
light,  seems  to  have  been  lifted  ofiF  his  mind.  "  Best  S.C.O.  to 
get  on  with,  'pon  my  word,  ever  I  knew,"  he  ejaculates,  venti- 
Uting  his  foremost  thought  in  the  direction  of  his  junior. 
"Never  bothers  nor  worries  you  with  trifles,  or  himself  either,  for 
that  matter.  Lets  you  do  the  work,  and  gives  you  your  own  time 
and  way  to  do  it,  and  what  more  do  you  want  ?  And  never  makes 
a  form  of  staying  in  the  office  when  there's  nothing  to  do.  Never 
TTtakea  work  by  writing  quarrelsome  letters  to  get  quarrelsome  re- 
plies, and  waste  reams  of  foolscap  before  the  matter  is  settled ; 
and,  what's  best,  signs  almost  anything  you  like  to  place  before 
him,  and  *  cuts  his  stick '  five  minutes  after  he  arrives.  You  do 
the  work  and  he  draws  the  pay." 

Diogenes  thought  this  view  of  the  question  not  altogether  cor- 
rect, as  from  an  open  book  on  the  clerk's  desk  he  had  seen  that 
this  non-commissioned  officer's  pay  amounted  altogether  to  about 
£160  a  year,  which  many  a  poor  English  curate,  highly  educated, 
might  sigh  for  in  vain.  And  as  for  the  work,  considering  the 
sample  l\e  had  seen  of  it,  he  thought  it  was  not  so  badly  paid 
after  all.  With  the  foregoing  speech  the  chief  clerk  "  lights  up  " 
again,  takes  a  bird's-eye  survey  of  the  street  from  the  window, 
and  resumes  his  paper,  to,  complete  any  stray  paragraph  still  re- 
maining. Hereafter  he  puts  on  his  forage  cap,  flourishes  his  cane, 
and  makes  tracks  for  the  nearest  "  pump  "  for  a  social  draiu,  while 
his  junior  still  plods  submissively  at  his  desk,  and  the  orderly 
rises  to  help  himself  to  a  quire  of  foolscap  from  the  cupboard  to 
practise  caligraphy  against  his  coming  examination  for  corporal. 

Four  o'clock  strikes,  and  the  chief  clerk  returns  and  is  closing 
up  his  letters  and  throwing  them  to  the  orderly  to  frank,  prepara- 
tory to  leaving,  when  a  tap  comes  to  the  door.  As  no  one  enters 
in  answer  to  the  repeated  "Come  in,"  Jones  goes  himself  and 
opens  it,  but  immediately  disappears  outside,  closing  the  door 
after  him,  and  female  voices  are  heard  to  mingle  in  the  greeting 
that  ensues.  Then  there  is  the  sound  of  opening  and  closing  the 
inner  office,  and  the  voices  are  presently  heard  to  proceed  from 
there  whence  mirth  and  laughter  predominate.  Time  passes, 
and  the  orderly  and  junior  clerk  are  meanwhile  longing  to  be 
away,  and  casting  impatient  and  wrathful  glances  towards  the  in- 
termediate door,  when  suddenly  it  opens  with  a  jerk,  as  if  to 
surprise  any  latent  eaves-dropper,  and  the  chief  clerk  emerges  in 
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company  with  two  fair  friends,  who  have  braved  the  terrors  of  the 
H.  Q.  B.  B.  S.  in  quest  of  their  friend.  He  does  the  honours  of  the 
place  and  shows  them  round,  points  out  to  their  incredulous  and 
wondering  eyes  the  cupboards,  books,  and  walls  covered  with 
placards  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  oflSce  of  which  he  is 
head  boss,  and  especially  his  desk,  littered  with  papers  and  letters, 
indicating  the  voluminous  and  important  correspondence  which 
he  conducts,  while  he  leaves  them  to  see  for  themselves  his  sub- 
ordinate clerk  and  the  orderly  ever  ready  to  jump  at  his  bidding. 
This  survey  over,  he  does  not,  as  Diogenes  expected  he  would, 
leave  in  company  with  them  now  that  his  own  day's  work  was 
over,  but  bids  them  adieu  at  the  door,  and  appears  to  be  delaying 
till  they  are  clear  of  the  building.  Diogenes  wondered  whether 
this  was  part  of  the  programme  ne  had  speculated  upon  before 
entering  the  building,  as,  from  the  conversation,  he  gathered  it 
was  not  an  unusual  occurrence.  Leaving  the  orderly  to  close  the 
office  and  take  the  letters  to  the  post,  he  now  departs  for  the  day, 
and  meantime  adjourns  to  the  "pump"  to  while  away  another 
half-hour  or  so  before  repairing  to  his  lodgings  for  dinner. 

Diogenes,  much  exercised  and  edified  at  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard,  and  resolving  to  have  another  look  in  some  day,  slid 
through  the  still  open  doorway  and  passed  out  into  space  upon 
fresh  peregrinations. 


LIFE  AMONG  THE  EAELY  QUAKEES. 
Bt  a.  c.  bickley. 

▲UrnOB  OF  **  OBOHG&  FOX  AND  THB  XABI.Y  QUAKSRB." 


L 

AT  HOME. 

I  WONDER  how  many  of  the  readers  of  "  London  Society  "  haye 
ever  been  to  a  Quaker  meeting.  It  is  a  well-proven  fact  that 
numbers  go  to  Salvation  Army  halls,  revivalist  gatherings,  and  even 
ritualistic  services,  merely  for  the  sake  of  excitement,  but  no  one 
ever  heard  of  a  Quaker  meeting,  at  least  for  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  being  attended  for  the  same  reason.  Probably,  of  all 
religious  services  it  is  at  once  the  most  solemn  and  the  least 
exciting. 

There  is  nothing  awe-inspiring  in  the  meeting-house  itself. 
Inside  and  out  it  is  alike  plain,  unpretending  and  neat,  yet  not 
devoid  of  an  appearance  of  comfort  and  solidity.  Within  there 
is  commonly  a  raised  seat  at  one  end  set  apart  for  the  ministers 
and  elden,  the  rest  of  the  hall  being  filled  with  benches,  on 
which  the  worshippers  sit  where  they  choose,  pew-rents  and, 
as  a  consequence,  reserved  sittings  being  unknown.  As  in  a 
ritualistic  church,  one  half  is  reserved  for  the  women,  the  other 
for  the  men ;  and  should  a  stranger  accidentally  take  his  seat  on 
the  wrong  side,  he  may  be  sure  of  receiving  a  quiet  hint  to 
change  his  position. 

The  congregation  come  in  without  any  of  that  subdued  mur- 
muring and  head-turning  common  elsewhere,  and  take  their 
places  in  profound  silence.  A  few,  but  very  few,  bring  Bibles. 
Some  of  the  men — those  with  advanced  ideas — remove  their  hats 
as  soon  as  they  enter,  but  the  ^^  plainer  friends  "  keep  them  on 
till  the  clock  gives  notice  that  the  time  for  worship  to  commence 
has  arrived.  As  the  clock  is  usually  a  voiceless  one,  the  only 
notice  the  stranger  has  of  this  event  is  by  the  simultaneous 
removal  of  these  hats,  for  attitudes  continue  unchanged,  and, 
indeed,  for  many  of  the  worshippers,  the  service  commences  from 
the  moment  they  have  taken  their  places. 

Perhaps  only  few  minutes  of  silence  may  ensue,  but  more 
probably  it  will  last  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  In  many  country 
districts^  where  the  congregation  is  scanty  and  ministers  are  rare 
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visitants,  the  silence  will  remain  unbroken  during  the  hour  and 
a  half  or  two  hours  the  meeting  lasts,  and  this  for  weeks  and 
months  together,  I  heard  the  other  day  of  one  where  no  word 
had  been  spoken  for  more  than  two  months.  In  America  the 
contrary  is  the  case,  and  an  American  recently  expressed  his 
opinion  that  Quakerism  is  being  preached  to  death  in  the  States. 

Suddenly,  however,  a  member  will  rise  and  say  a  few  words, 
generally  prefacing  his  remarks  by  a  text  of  Scripture,  or  per- 
chance one  will  fall  on  his  knees  and  commence  to  pray  aloud. 
This  over,  silence  again  reigns  until  another  Friend  is  "  moved  " 
to  pray  or  preach.  Very  possibly  the  thoughts  of  some  of  the 
congregation  wander ;  but  if  so,  there  is  no  sign  of  it — the  head 
being  kept  bent  and  the  hands  folded.  I  have  often  wondered 
how  they  discovered  when  it  was  time  to  go  home,  for  I  have 
never  known  a  glance,  except  my  own,  to  be  directed  to  the 
clock.  This  silent  service  is  very  solemn ;  an  atmosphere  of 
devotion  seeming  to  pervade  the  bare  school-like  room  as 
thoroughly  as  it  could  the  aisles  of  a  dim-lit  minster.  No  child 
even  wriggles  or  expresses  a  desire  to  go  home ;  no  Quaker  boy 
ever  abstracts  his  thoughts  irom  mundane  matters  by  cutting  his 
name  on  a  bench ;  nor  can  any  maiden's  eyes  be  detected  wander- 
ing in  search  of  novel  or  becoming  headgear. 

These  silent  meetings  are  the  very  essence  of  Quakerism,  and 
without  them  the  Society  of  Friends  could  not  hold  together. 
Even  now,  when  the  less  orthodox  wish  to  introduce  singing — 
some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  harmonium — they  are  a 
power,  and  no  one  can  fully  sympathize  with  Quakerism  who  has 
not  attended  a  silent  meeting. 

Such  meetings  as  these  were  certainly  an  innovation  in 
England.  During  the  civil  war  the  difficulty  was  to  get  a  quiet 
congregation,  and  ministers  often  had  to  preach  amidst  a  chorus 
of  shouts.  These,  when  they  were  of  approval,  were  no  doubt 
highly  inspiriting,  but  they  must  have  detracted  sadly  from  the 
dignity  of  the  service,  particularly  among  the  Anabaptists,  whose 
congregations  occasionally  ran  riot,  when  the  scene  would  only 
be  equalled  by  an  open  Anti-Home  Rule  meeting  in  a  district 
in  which  Irishmen  are  plentiful.  Silent  meetings,  however,  had 
formed  a  part  of  Mennonites'  worship  in  Friesland  for  more  than 
a  century  before  George  Fox  enjoined  them  on  his  followers;  and 
an  early  Quaker,  who  visited  Holland  and  attended  some  of  their 
meetings,  records  with  much  astonishment  that  "they  were 
loving  and  had  much  silence." 

A  religious  society  as  such  is  interesting  to  the  theologian  for 
precisely  the  same  reason  as  a  skeleton  of  an  animal  is  interesting 
to  a  naturalist ;  but  any  one  who  walks  through  a  museum  will 
notice  that  while  the  galleries  devoted  to  works  of  art  are  well 
filled,  those  dedicated  to  science  are  only  occupied  by  a  few 
specialists,  the  people  preferring,  and  not  unreasonably,  something 
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that  appeals  to  their  imagination  rather  than  to  their  intellect. 
Numbers  take  an  interest  in  Qoakerism  who  care  nothing  for  sects 
which,  from  a  theological  point  of  view,  are  far  more  curious.  The 
reason  is,  that  while  these  sects  are  merely  abstract,  Quakerism  is 
concrete,  a  something  that  is  en  evidence^  and  can  be  tasted  and 
handled.  I  propose,  therefore,  in  these  articles  to  enumerate  very 
briefly  a  few  of  the  Quaker  peculiarities,  and  to  try  and  trace  how 
far  they  have  been  beneficial  to  the  world  as  well  as  to  the  sect. 

In  one  respect.  Dame  Nature  has  not  been  so  good  to  man  as  she 
has  to  the  lower  animals,  for  whereas  she  dresses  them,  she  only 
provides  him  with  the  means  of  dressing  himself.  Possibly  this 
may  partly  account  for  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  clothes  is 
interesting  to  every  civilized  man  and  woman,  and,  therefore,  I 
need  offer  no  apology  for  giving  the  subject  of  Quaker  dress  the 
place  of  honour. 

Only  a  generation  back  one  could  hardly  take  a  walk  through 
the  streets  of  any  large  town  without  meeting  a  grave-looking 
lady,  clad  either  in  solemn  black  or  sober  grey,  with  a  coal-scuttle 
bonnet  almost  devoid  of  trimming,  or  a  man  who  wore  a  suit  of 
mouse,  surmounted  by  a  broad-brimmed  hat  of  the  same  quiet 
hue.  I  fear  these  persons  must  unhappily  be  numbered  among 
the  things  departed,  for  I  have  been  at  a  Quaker  meeting  where  at 
least  a  hundred  were  present,  not  one  of  whom  was  dressed  in  the 
old-fashioned  way.  Even  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  for,  if  not  picturesque  herself,  the  Quaker  lady,  with 
her  spotless  kerchief,  lent  an  element  of  picturesqueness  to  every 
scene.  In  the  year  1858  the  Society  of  Friends  saw  fit  to  annul 
the  rules  which  its  formidable  ^^  Book  of  Discipline ''  once  contained 
regarding  outward  adornment,  and  modem  Quakeresses  nowa- 
days dress  very  much  like  ordinary  members  of  society,  although, 
perhaps,  a  thought  less  ostentatiously.  It  seems  a  pity  that  a 
garb  at  once  useful  and  becoming,  which  had  been  so  strong  a 
protest  against  extravagance  in  dress  for  a  couple  of  centuries, 
should  have  been  thrown  aside  at  a  time  when  the  need  for  such 
a  protest  is  greater  than  ever.  May  not,  too,  the  Quakeress  put 
on  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  woman  of  society  with  her 
garb  ?  A  few  years  will  decide  the  question ;  the  tendency  is 
certainly  in  that  direction. 

Certain  founders  of  charitable  institutions  left  in  their  wills 
very  particular  directions  as  to  the  dress  of  the  recipients  of  their 
bounty,  even  going  so  far  as  to  name  the  colour  and  material  of 
the  stockings  which  were  to  be  worn.  At  the  time,  the  prescribed 
garb  was  no  doubt  appropriate  enough,  but  the  result  has  been 
that  every  charity  boy  at  the  present  time  is  badged  like  a  con- 
vict, thereby  becoming  a  target  for  the  youthful  scomer,  and,  what 
is  worse,  has  to  wear  a  dress  which  is  neither  healthy,  convenient, 
nor  ornamental.  George  Fox  was  wise  enough  not  to  lay  down 
any  dogmatic  rules  on  so  delicate  a  subject ;  all  he  enjoined  was 
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that  the  dress  of  his  followers  should  be  neat,  clean,  and  unosten- 
tatious, and  the  distinctive  Quaker  dress  was  merely  a  survival  of 
the  garb  worn  by  the  poorer  classes  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, modified  occasionally  so  as  to  avoid  the  notice  which  the 
retention  of  an  older  cut  might  occasion.  Even  the  regulation 
grey  was  a  comparatively  recent  introduction,  the  early  Quakers 
wearing  just  what  hue  they  thought  fit,  always  provided  it  was 
not  a  bright  one.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life.  Fox  was  much  dis- 
turbed in  spirit  by  certain  pretty  Quakeresses  manifesting  a 
strong  liking  for  a  coquettish  and  becoming  large  flapped  hat, 
then  known  as  a  skimming  dish,  and  also  adorning  themselves 
with  numerous  long  ribbons,  and  he  penned  against  them  a  severe 
"  testimony,"  denouncing  their  conduct  as  savouring  more  of  a 
desire  for  masculine  admiration  than  was  becoming  in  maidens 
who  professed  to  have  renounced  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the 
world.  His  admonition  had  the  desired  eflfect,  the  worldly-minded 
hat  was  thrown  aside,  and  from  that  time  till  the  "dress  rules" 
were  annulled,  Quaker  maidens  contented  themselves  with  a 
bonnet,  varying  in  shape  from  time  to  time,  but  always  scant  in 
the  matter  of  trimming,  and  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  £ace  en 
retraite. 

Fox  himself  was  not  so  particular  as  regarded  his  personal 
appearance  as  were  many  of  his  followers.  He  was  careful  to  be 
always  neat  and  that  his  linen  was  spotless,  and  there,  so  fisir  as 
he  was  concerned,  the  matter  ended.  Once,  shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  his  self-imposed  mission,  his  fondness  for  clean 
linen  did  him  good  sendee.  Being  arrested  at  Patrington, 
ostensibly  as  a  vagrant  but  in  reality  because  he  was  suspected 
of  being  a  royalist  spy,  he  shook  out  all  the  linen  in  the  bundle 
he  carried  to  satisfy  the  magistrate  that  he  had  no  letters  or 
papers.  Convinced  as  to  this,  the  justice  ordered  him  to  be 
set  at  liberty,  remarking  that  no  vagrant  would  have  such  clean 
inen. 

Although  he  was  so  highly  esteemed  that  when  difficult  matters 
arose  at  the  general  meetings  of  the  society  they  were  usually 
shelved  with  the  remark  they  "would  leave  it  to  George," 
individual  members  who  thought  he  erred  did  not  scruple  to  tell 
him  so  to  his  face.  He  wore  his  hair  long,  which,  being  contrary 
to  the  customary  practice,  gave  great  oflfence  to  certain  weak 
brethren,  who  rebuked  him  for  it.  Fox  merely  remarked,  that  as 
he  had  not  put  his  own  hair  on  his  head  he  took  no  pride  in  it, 
and  declined  to  cut  it  ofi*.  John  Parrott,  an  influential  follower, 
however,  did  not  fare  so  well,  for  he  took  to  wearing  a  beard,  and, 
declining  to  shave,  was  turned  out  of  the  society. 

Some  of  the  early  Friends  had  odd  ideas  as  to  reproving  the 
extravagant  dress  of  others.  Some  wore  only  white,  a  few  went 
about  in  white  sheets.  At  Bristol,  one  Murford,  *'  a  man  of  mean 
condition,  made  himself  a  garment  of  goat's  hair  and  sheep's  wool, 
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and  walked  in  it  up  and  down  everywhere,  to  rebuke  the  pride  of 
the  people  in  dress.  Such  another  garment  did  Sarah  Goldsmith 
procure  to  be  made  for  herself,  to  the  end  that,  being  clothed 
therewith,  having  her  hair  dishevelled,  dirt  upon  her  head,  and 
so  being  suflSciently  nasty,  she  might  go  through  every  gate  of 
the  city  as  a  warning."  As  a  matter  of  course,  she  attracted  no 
little  attention,  and  was  sent  to  prison. 

About  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  a  man 
named  Joshua  Jacob  was  a  shining  light  among  the  Quakers  in 
Dublin ;  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  assembly,  which  was 
held  once  a  month  for  the  aflfairs  of  the  society,  and  occasionally 
spoke  in  the  "first-day  meetings."  He  was  also  what  is  called  a 
very  **  plain  Friend  " — that  is,  one  who  adhered  closely  to  old 
customs,  and  was  altogether  a  highly  esteemed  and  apparently  a 
very  worthy  individual.  One  of  his  theories  was  that  the  pro- 
phetic inspiration,  which  some  of  the  early  Quakers  believed  they 
possessed,  and  termed  "  revelations  "  or  "  openings,"  had  not  died 
out,  and  that  he  was  as  veritably  inspired  as  ever  was  Jewish 
prophet.  His  earlier  "openings"  related  chiefly  to  the  errors 
the  society  had  committed  in  not  keeping  to  their  primitive 
customs.  Many  of  the  Dublin  Friends  believed  in  his  pretensions, 
and  his  commands  were  obeyed  and  himself  honoured  as  became 
a  man  of  such  wonderful  powers.  In  obedience  to  his  behest, 
they  returned  to  the  cumbersome  forms  of  language  and  an- 
tiquated usages  common  in  the  days  when  Loe  made  so  gallant 
and  unsuccessful  an  attempt  to  convince  the  Irish  of  the  errors  of 
Popery  and  the  superiority  of  Quakerism.  Some  of  the  Dublin 
Friends  had  been  so  lax  as  to  put  on  mourning,  a  few  even  allowed 
pictures  and  musical  instruments  in  their  houses ;  and  had  he  gone 
no  further,  he  would  have  done  little  harm  in  persuading  them  to 
discard  these  things  ;  but,  unhappily,  this  did  not  content  him,  so 
he  insisted  that  all  men  and  women  ought  to  wear  white  or  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  they  could  possibly  procure.  His  own  dress 
was  composed  of  shoes  of  untanned  leather,  white  flannel  breeches 
and  coat,  unbleached  cotton  stockings,  and  a  very  light-coloured 
broad-brimmed  hat.  His  wife  clad  herself  in  unbleached  calico 
from  head  to  foot.  His  house  was  whitewashed  inside  and  out, 
and  his  costly 'furniture — for  he  was  a  wealthy  man — was  replaced 
by  common  white  wood.  His  enthusiastic  wife  went  so  far  as  to 
smash  every  article  they  had  which  was  not  as  white  as  the  driven 
snow,  and  Jacob  called  her  a  noble  woman  for  it.  No  warrant 
being  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Quaker  fathers  for  such  eccen- 
tric proceedings,  Jacob  was  "  disowned,"  whereupon  he  set  up  a 
sect  of  his  own,  inculcating  a  highly  doubtful  code  of  morals,  which 
he  made  a  gallant  effort  to  live  up  to.  In  the  end  the  society 
came  to  grief,  and  Jacob  turned  Eoman  Catholic.  It  is  possible 
that  these  mad  acts  led  to  the  "  dress  rules  "  being  abrogated 
earlier  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been. 
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The  home  life  of  the  early  Quakers  differed  very  little  from  that 
of  other  Puritans  so  far  as  outward  appearance  was  concerned,  but 
directly  the  door  was  closed  the  difference  was  apparent.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  society,  men  and  women  are  in  every 
respect  equal  in  religious  and  social  matters;  the  wife  can  be  a 
minister  or  an  elder  just  as  well  as  her  husband,  and  if  she  feels 
called  thereto,  is  at  full  liberty  to  speak  in  the  meeting.  All 
readers  of  Puritan  literature  know  that  with  whatever  respect 
women  may  be  mentioned,  there  is  always  an  implied  reservation 
that  they  are  the  inferiors  of  man,  and  the  Puritan  husband  was 
usually  in  a  very  real  sense  lord  and  master.  With  the  Quakers 
this  was  not  so ;  the  equality  in  the  meeting-house  was  largely 
carried  into  the  home  life,  and  that  it  was  not  more  complete  was 
only  on  account  of  the  one-sidedness  of  the  law.  As  n^iy  be 
expected,  Quaker  households  were  usually  very  happy  ones.  The 
Friends  insisted  that  only  members  of  their  society  might  be 
united,  and  both  before  and  after  the  marriage  assisted  in  making 
the  wheels  of  life  run  smoothly,  although  it  is  to  be  feared  they 
often  insisted  in  turning  them  a  good  deal  more  than  was 
necessary. 

Before  two  Quakers  could  marry — ^that  is,  and  remain  in  the 
society — ^the  parties  were  required  to  attend  a  meeting  and 
publicly  announce  their  intention  of  being  wedded.  A  committee 
was  then  appointed,  which  instituted  inquiries  to  discover,  among 
other  things,  whether  the  man  was  in  a  position  to  marry,  and 
whether  he  was  free  from  the  claims  of  any  earlier  affection. 
They  also  inquired  into  the  state  of  his  health,  and  whether  his 
relations  had  any  objection  to  his  marrying,  and  if  not,  if  they 
saw  reason  to  object  to  the  wife  he  had  chosen.  A  committee  of 
women  made  similar  inquiries  regarding  the  girl,  and  were  very 
particular  in  examining  whether  she  had  ever  flirted  unwisely  or 
otherwise  misconducted  herself.  That  the  young  couple  had  not 
sufficient  means  to  marry  upon  was  not  considered  in  itself  an 
insuperable  bar,  for  the  society,  not  having  the  fear  of  Malthus 
before  its  eyes,  had  a  fund  from  which  grants  could  be  made 
towards  furnishing.  In  very  early  times  the  parties  were  ex- 
pected to  be  accompanied  by  their  parents,  or  at  the  least  to  bring 
duly  signed  and  witnessed  assents  from  them,  when  they  attended 
to  announce  their  intention  of  getting  married,  but  this  was  soon 
given  up. 

On  a  date  fixed,  the  parties  were  required  to  attend  another 
meeting,  when,  after  they  had  stated  they  were  still  in  the  same 
mind,  and  if  the  committees  of  inquiry  had  reported  favourably, 
permission  to  marry  was  formally  given,  and  a  day  for  the  nuptials 
fixed. 

There  was  no  approach  to  a  formal  ceremony  at  the  wedding. 
After  a  period  of  worship — generally  silent — the  engaged  pair 
stood  up  and  took  each  other  for  better  or  worse ;  a  certificate 
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recording  the  fact  was  then  read  and  signed  by  a  number  of 
witnesses,  never  less  than  twelve;  then  perhaps  a  few  Friends 
might  be  moved  to  speak,  but  if  not,  silent  worship  was  resumed 
as  calmly  as  if  nothing  of  importance  had  just  taken  place. 

Fox  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  impressing  on  his  followers 
the  importance  of  having  marriages  duly  witnessed  and  registered, 
for  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  society  an  event  occurred  which 
showed  the  necessity  for  these  details.  In  England,  unless  the 
parents  have  been  married  according  to  law,  the  children  are,  as 
every  one  knows,  illegitimate.  The  primitive  Quakers  were  in 
rather  an  awkward  fix,  for  their  consciences  would  not  allow  them 
to  be  married  at  church,  and  there  was  in  those  days  no  by-way 
to  matrimony  vISl  a  registrar's  office.  From  about  the  year  1650 
they  had  taken  each  other  in  the  manner  described,  and  lest 
questions  should  arise,  they  had  been  studious  that  the  certificates 
should  be  largely  signed.  Some  of  the  certificates  are  still  in 
existence,  and  frequently  bear  the  signatures  of  thirty  or  more 
witnesses.  Still  their  children  were  taunted  with  being  bastards, 
and  the  validity  of  the  ceremony  was  constantly  denied. 

The  legality  of  these  marriages  was  set  at  rest  for  ever  in  1662 
by  a  case  tried  at  Nottingham.  A  few  years  before  a  man  and 
woman  had  been  married  in  Quaker  fashion,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  two  years  the  husband  died,  leaving  his  wife  with  child.  On 
the  birth  of  the  infant,  it  was  presented  as  heir  to  the  father's 
copyhold  estates  and  duly  admitted,  but  shortly  afterwards  a  suit 
to  obtain  the  lands  was  brought  by  the  next  heir  on  the  ground 
of  the  child's  illegitimacy.  The  plaintiflPs  counsel  declared  that 
no  Quaker  marriages  were  lawful,  "  for,"  he  affirmed,  "  they  go 
together  like  brute  beasts."  The  judge  took  a  difierent  view. 
*•  There  was  a  marriage  in  Paradise,"  he  said,  "  when  Adam  took 
Eve  and  Eve  Adam,  and  it  was  therefore  the  consent  of  the  parties 
which  made  a  marriage.  As  for  the  Quakers,  1  do  not  know  their 
opinions,  but  I  do  not  believe  what  has  been  said  of  them,  but 
that  they  marry  as  Christians,  and  therefore  I  consider  the 
marriage  lawful  and  the  child  lawful  heir."  IJereupon  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant;  and  whether  the  judge's 
argument  was  sound  or  not,  Quaker  marriages  have  ever  since 
been  indisputable.  Indeed,  Quakers  and  Moravians  are  so 
specially  privileged  that  there  is  no  need  for  the  registrar  to 
attend  their  weddings  as  must  be  done  at  those  of  other  Dissenters. 
Fox,  however,  was  not  quite  content,  for  he  wrote  to  a  school- 
master in  whose  erudition  he  had  great  confidence,  telling  him  to 
"  search  histories  and  laws,  and  see  what  thou  canst  bring  out 
both  bad  and  good,  and  what  maketh  a  marriage."  What  the 
result,  if  any,  of  this  letter  was  is  unknown. 

Considering  how  little  the  doctrines  of  the  Friends  diflFered 
from  those  of  several  other  sects  it  seems  hard  that  a  Quaker  who 
married  out  of  the  society  should  be  disowned ;  but  it  must  be 
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remembered,  that  of  all  mixed  marriages — not  too  frequently 
happy — those  between  a  Quaker  and  a  member  of  another  denomi- 
nation would  be  least  likely  to  be  successful.  Trivial  matters  of 
speech,  and  small  social  conveniences,  which  would  be  harmless  to 
the  one  would  appear  sinful  to  the  other,  and  serious  friction  would 
inevitably  occur.  As  time  went  on  and  manners  changed  the 
difference  between  the  Friends  and  other  creeds  became  lessened, 
and  in  1858  the  society  felt  the  time  had  come  when  it  might 
annul  this  rule,  though  reserving  the  right  to  expel  any  member 
who  married  without  formal  consent,  which  has  proved  a  sufficient 
safeguard. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  giving  here  an  extract  from  a  letter  to 
his  son  written  by  John  Croker,  a  Quaker  who  died  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  will  give  far  better  than  I  could  hope 
to  do  an  epitome  of  the  way  in  which  the  sect  regarded  matrimony : 

"Let  not  thy  mind  out  too  soon  whilst  thou  art  young,  but 
rather  tarry  till  the  years  of  twenty-five  or  thirty,  and  then  thoa 
wilt  have  consideration ;  and  Grod,  if  sought  unto,  will  so  direct 
thee  that  thou  mayst  have  a  wife  who  may  be  suitable  for  thee, 
and  helpful  to  thee  in  all  conditions,  both  spiritual  and  temporal, 
for  therein  consisteth  the  great  joy  of  a  married  life.  Therefore  be 
sure  choose  one  who  cometh  of  an  honest  stock,  and  whose  con- 
versation is  mostly  with  the  well-inclined ;  for  if  any  delight  to 
be  full  of  idle  discourse  the  inclinations  of  such  lead  to  vanity, 
and  the  end  thereof  will  be  sorrow ;  from  such  turn  away.  Choose 
one  that  is  solid,  whose  words  are  few  and  savoury,  and  whose 
delight  is  to  be  with  the  faithful,  such  as  keep  themselves  from 
the  spots  of  the  world.  Choose  not  by  the  eye  as  to  beauty,  nor 
to  the  abundance  she  may  have  of  this  world,  for  by  these  many 
have  been  deceived  and  have  found  sorrow  in  the  end ;  but  let  the 
eye  be  to  the  better  part.  And  when  joined  together,  remember  you 
twain  be  as  one  flesh ;  love  and  cherish  her  as  becomes  a  £Edthful 
husband ;  be  not  froward,  but  mild  and  gentle,  full  of  love  and 
condescension,  bearing  and  forbearing.  .  .  .  And  when  troubles 
of  this  world  happen — in  which  thou  must  expect  to  meet  with  a 
share — ^you  will  be  a  help  and  great  rejoicing  one  to  another ; 
and  happy  will  thy  life  be  in  such  an  one,  for  she  will  be 
contented  with  thee  in  all  states.  .  .  .  And  if  the  Lord  should  see 
fit  to  give  thee  children,  desire  of  Him  a  blessing  for  them  that 
they  may  grow  up  in  His  favour,  and  that  He  may  give  thee 
wisdom  to  bring  them  up  to  His  honour.  .  .  When  thou  chastisest 
them,  do  it  not  in  anger,  but  in  love  and  gentleness  and  with 
mild  words." 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Croker  practised  as  well  as  preached, 
as  is  shown  by  the  brief  account  he  gives  in  his  diary  of  his 
courtship.    "  I  now  began,"  he  writes,  "  to  think  of  a  settled  life, 
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and  I  had  my  eye  on  a  virtuous  young  woman,  the  daughter  of 
John  and  Margery  Peters,  of  Minver.     I  was  not  hasty  in  pro- 
ceeding, but  well  considered  it,  and  laid  the  thing  bsfore  the 
Lord  in  my  heart,  desiring  that  if  it  were  not  the  Lord's  pleasure 
it  should  be  so  He  would  remove  it  out  of  my  mind,  or  else  that 
He  would    increase  my  love    towards   her,  which    I  found  still 
continued  with  me.     But  when  I  was  retired  before  the  Lord,  I 
could  think  of  her  with  abundance  of  sweetness,  although  I  had 
not  seen  her  for  some  time,  nor  ever  (that  I  remember)  had  I 
been  in  her  company  above  twice,  she  living  at  about  twenty-six 
miles  distance  from  me,  and  I  had  not  been  more  than  once  to 
their  house  though  often  invited  by  her  parents.     While  I  was 
thus  impressed,  I  heard  there  was  one  of  greater  worth  in  the 
world  than  myself  endeavouring  to  gain  her  aflfections.    Then  I 
thought  if  she  did  not  answer  him,  after  it  was  at  an  end  I  would 
make  known  my  feelings.     Some  time  after  I  heard  the  other 
was  put  by ;  I  then  made  my  mind  known  to  my  father,  and 
desired  his  thoughts,  to  which  he  did  not  seem  very  inclinable, 
saying  he  did  not  know ;  *  but,'  said  he,  *  I  love  her  parents  and 
would  not  have  thee  be  too  hasty.'    So  I  waited  some  time  longer 
and  then  spoke  to  my  father  again,  who  said  if  I  could  not  be  easy 
without  it  I  might  go  and  see  her,  which  I  thought  was  sufficient. 
I  therefore  set  forward,  and  when  I  came  there  I  opened  my  mind 
to  her  father  and  mother,  who  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  my  father's 
consent  in  this  matter.     I  told  them  I  had,  and  that  without  their 
leave  I  should  not  mention  anything  to  their  daughter,  whom  I 
truly  loved ;  so  if  they  thought  proper  I  would  leave  the  considera- 
tion of  it  and  go  home,  or  by  their  leave  I  would  mention  the 
same  to  my  dear  friend  their  daughter.     On  this  they  were  silent 
for  a  time,  so  I  took  the  opportunity  of  walking  in  the  fields  for  a 
little  while,  and  then  came  in  and  spent  the  evening  in  conversation 
with  the  father,  mother,  and  daughter.     Next  day  I  had  liberty  to 
make  my  mind  known  to  my  dear  friend  Anne.  So  having  the  oppor- 
tunity, after  some  little  time  I  let  her  know  what  had  been  in  my 
mind,  desiring  her  to  take  it  into  consideration ;  to  which  she  said 
it  was  of  great  moment  and  there  was  need  of  time,  for  she  desired 
not  to  enter  into  any  such  engagement    until   she    was  well 
satisfied.     So  I  went  home  to  my  father  and  acquainted  him  how 
things  stood,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  well." 

In  due  course  the  pretty  Anne  was  satisfied.  They  were  mar- 
ried, and  for  three  years  led  as  happy  a  life  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot 
of  mortals,  and  then  she  died  in  childbirth.  , 

Croker's  advice  to  his  son  gives  a  general  hint  as  to  the  way  in 
which  Quaker  children  were  brought  up,  and  strict  though  the 
discipline  was,  their  lives  were  far  happier  than  those  of  the  gene- 
rality in  those  times  of  the  rod.  Unhappily,  ample  as  Quaker 
writings  are,  they  contain  very  little  regarding  home  life,  and 
even  the  numerous  "  diaries"  are  full  of  theological  disquisitions. 

s2 
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That  the  Friends  did  not  dislike  their  children  playing  is  proved 
by  George  Fox  once  giving  a  piece  of  land  specially  as  a  play- 
ground,  but  the  play  was  expected  to  answer  some  definite  end, 
such  as  keeping  them  in  the  fresh  air  or  strengthening  their 
limbs.  At  home  they  were  treated  as  weaker  brethren  in  the 
truth,  for  by  birth  they  were  as  fully  recognized  members  of  the 
sect  as  their  parents,  and  the  rule  was  tender.  A  Quaker  father, 
writing  to  a  schoolmaster,  tells  him  to  whip  his  children  if  they 
need  it,  but  to  be  careful  that  it  is  necessary  and  not  done  in 
anger  or  for  trivial  faults. 

The  houses  of  the  Friends  were  only  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  pictures,  musical  instruments,  and  light  reading ;  the 
furniture,  too,  was  usually  unomamental  and  solid,  the  Friends 
carrying  their  dislike  to  shams  so  far  as  to  look  askance  at  veneer- 
ing. In  my  next  article  I  hope  to  deal  with  the  far  more  interest- 
ing question  of  the  early  Quakers  in  their  relations  with  their 
neighbours. 

{To  he  continued,) 


DEOITWICH  AND  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


BURIED  away  in  the  very  heart  of  England  lies  the  old  town  of 
Droitwich,  a  place  so  little  known  that  a  majority  of  people 
-will  hardly  be  able  to  say  in  which  county  the  town  is  nituated. 
It  is  dimly  associated  in  theii  minds  with  the  production  of  salt, 
and  is  frequently  placed  in  the  same  district  as  Nantwich  and  the 
Cheshire  salt  mines  by  other  than  Worcestershire  folk.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  an  inaccessible  town,  for  it  has  a  joint  station 
on  the  Birmingham  and  Worcester  branch  of  the  Midland 
line  and  the  Great  Western  railway  between  Worcester  and 
Kidderminster.  Fron>  the  railway,  as  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
smoky,  grimy,  and  tumble-down  collection  of  houses  and  chimneys, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Droitwich  has  not  an  inviting  appearance ; 
yet  on  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  borough  we  shall  find 
that  apart  from  the  dirty  manufacturing  quarters  there  are  many 
points  of  interest  in  the  town,  some  fine  houses,  and  as  fair  a 
country  as  even  Worcestershire  can  show  within  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  all  worthy  of  a  visit. 

The  importance  of  Droitwich  has  always  depended  on  the  salt 
industry,  so  remarkably  developed  by  the  rare  commercial  success 
of  the  present  M.P.  for  the  division,  Mr.  J.  Corbett.  From  the 
very  dawn  of  history,  salt  has  been  evaporated  from  natural  brine 
springs  which  occur  in  a  limited  area  of  the  valley  in  which 
Droitwich  stands.  The  very  name  embodies  a  record  of  the  salt 
works,  if  we  may  accept  the  authority  of  Dr.  Nash,  the  well- 
known  historian  of  the  county  of  Worcestershire.  He  derives  the 
name  of  the  borough  from  the  two  words  droits^  rights,  and 
'wych^  salt  spring.  Records  of  the  industry  occur  in  the  "  Saxon 
Chronicles,"  and  in  the  "Doomsday  Book,"  while  the  Romans 
■during  their  four  hundred  years'  occupation  of  Britain  evidently 
knew  of  the  existence  of  brine  springs  at  Droitwich.  Traces  of  the 
Roman  road  are  now  met  with  a  few  feet  below  the  present 
surface  of  the  land,  and  many  interesting  remains  have  been 
unearthed  which  prove  the  previous  existence  of  a  colony  of 
Romans,  the  members  of  which  were  no  doubt  occupied  in  the 
•extraction  of  salt  from  the  surface  springs.  It  has  been  our 
fortune  to  meet  with  several  gold  coins  of  the  time  of  Augustus 
found  on  the  site  of  excavations  in  Droitwich,  all  in  an  admirable 
state  of  preservation,  and  many  fragments  of  pottery  are  from 
time  to  time  discovered. 
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For  many  centuries  the  natural  salt  pprings  bubbled  up  to  the 
surface,  the  greater  part  of  the  brine  finding  its  way  into  the 
Salwarpe  stream  and  thence  into  the  Severn;  in  this  way 
thousands  of  gallons  of  valuable  brine  were  wasted,  a  small 
proportion  only  being  saved  for  industrial  purposes.  But 
gradually,  as  years  passed  away,  the  surface  supply  of  brine  failed, 
slight  saline  traces  only  remained  in  the  upper  marls,  with  brackish 
water ;  in  order  to  reach  the  brine,  pits  had  to  be  sunk  and  wells 
bored. 

At  the  present  time  shafts  are  sunk  from  100  feet  to  120 
feet  from  the  surface,  through  the  red  marls  of  the  trias 
formation.  The  experiences  of  the  borers  are  curious.  After 
the  clays  are  pierced,  the  steel  rods  strike  a  hard,  calcareous 
substance,  which  invariably  lies  above  the  salt  cavities.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  rock  salt,  cemented  together  into  a  bard  bed 
by  gypsum.  The  steel  rods  rebound  again  from  this  stratum,  and 
considerable  force  is  necessary  to  break  through  the  eighteen  inches 
of  hard  rock  below.  Suddenly  resistance  is  overcome,  the  steel 
falls  through  a  cavity  of  several  feet,  and  the  brine  wells  up  with 
the  greatest  rapidity.  Men,  indeed,  have  been  drowned  before 
escape  from  the  opening  was  possible.  From  these  wells  a  never- 
&iling  supply  of  brine  is  pumped  up  from  the  natural  reservoir 
below  to  the  artificial  tanks  above,  there  to  await  the  process  of 
evaporation. 

The  consequence  of  so  much  solid  matter  in  solution  being 
pumped  from  the  saliferous  marls  is  remarkably  apparent  in 
Droitwich.  Not  only  is  the  traveller  struck  by  the  grimy  state  of 
the  town,  but  ako  by  the  strangely  irregular  look  of  houses, 
walls,  and  chimneys.  The  latter  stand  up  at  all  angles,  some 
leaning  in  one  direction,  some  in  another.  A  continual  subsidence 
is  going  on.  Sometimes  a  house  or  two  will  collapse  and  disappear. 
A  huge  crack  will  rend  the  wall  of  another  in  a  single  night,  and  a 
gradual  change  of  level  is  taking  place  in  all  directions.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  water  ran  down  the  side  of  one  of  the  main  streets 
of  the  town — to-day  a  bucket  of  water  thrown  down  will  run  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction.  The  parish  church  of  Dodderhill 
split  in  the  middle,  and  has  been  more  than  once  patched  up. 
The  canal  bed  has  sunk  eighteen  inches  since  it  was  constructed, 
and  most  houses  show  some  sign  of  displacement  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  town.  For  miles  along  the  valley  the  course  of  the  sub- 
terranean salt  cavities  can  be  traced  :  half  an  acre  of  a  field  has 
fallen  in  here,  a  crack  appears  there,  and  the  ground  is  irregular 
for  some  four  miles  away  from  Droitwich. 

The  brine  in  the  liquid  state  is  caused  by  the  fi-esh  water 
permeating  through  solid  beds  of  rock  salt,  the  disintegration  of 
which  forms  the  strong  brine  solution  collected  in  cavities  at  a 
lower  level,  from  which  the  rock  salt  has  before  disappeared. 
This  natural  reservoir  is  known  to  exist  underneath  Droitwich, 
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extending  down  the  synclinal  axis  of  the  valley  for  several  miles 
in  length,  and  about  200  yards  in  breadth,  the  widest  part 
lying  immediately  beneath  the  town,  parallel  with  the  canal  and 
Midland  railway. 

The  strength  of  the  brine  is  extraordinary,  surpassing  even  the 
Dead  Sea  water  in  density.  The  following  table  shows  the 
dififerent  strength  of  the  various  oceans  as  compared  with  the 
Droitwich  salt  springs. 

Taking  the  solid  constituents  contained  in  10,000  parts  of  sea- 
water,  we  find : 

The  Mediterranean     has  410  grains 
The  English  Channel   „   380    „ 
The  German  Ocean       „   325    „ 
The  Baltic  „    168    „ 

while  the  Dead  Sea  has  24*6  p.c.  of  solid  matter,  and  the  Droit- 
wich brine  38*40. 

The  saturation  point  of  common  salt  is  42,  so  that  the  strength 
of  the  Droitwich  springs  is  very  remarkable.  The  chemical 
properties  are  singular,  corroding  almost  any  metal.  We  have 
seen  a  strong  iron  pipe  so  eaten  away  by  the  brine  that  the 
piping  might  be  cut  through  like  so  much  soap.  Marble  slabs 
become  gradually  pulverized  by  the  action  of  the  water ;  no  cement 
can  withstand  its  influence,  and  any  woodwork  quickly  becomes 
rotten.  If  the  brine  should  be  boiled  in  a  copper  vessel,  even 
reduced  in  strength  by  three-fourths,  precipitation  is  set  up  at 
a  certain  temperature,  the  water  becoming  a  brilliant  blue,  while 
the  copper  vessel  is  blackened  up  to  high-water  mark. 

From  the  very  fact  of  the  density  of  the  Droitwich  water, 
extreme  buoyancy  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  sudden 
plunge  into  the  swimming  bath  at  the  bathing  establishment  by 
the  uninitiated  stranger  is  often  a  very  ludicrous  affair.  Un- 
prepared for  the  novel  powers  of  the  dense  waters  the  most 
accomplished  diver  is  helpless.  Either  he  rolls  about  the  surface 
of  the  water  like  an  empty  cask,  unable  to  sink  beneath  the  briny 
deep,  or  his  head  flops  down,  and  his  feet  remain  above ;  no  eflfort, 
however  frantic,  wiU  restore  his  equilibrium  until  assistance  is 
obtained  and  suffocation  thus  avoided.  An  egg,  placed  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  remains  absolutely  on  the  water,  and  it 
cannot  be  made  to  sink;  and  many  other  instances  might  be 
noted  of  the  curious  experiments  which  have  been  made. 

The  medicinal  qualities  of  the  Droitwich  salt  baths  have  of  late 
years  been  highly  spoken  of.  A  regular  system  of  baths  has  been 
organized  under  medical  supervision.  Patients  are  sent  from  all 
over  England  for  rheumatism  and  kindred  diseases.  From 
personal  observation  and  experience  we  can  testify  to  the  healing 
powers  of  the  brine  baths.  Many  cripples  who  come  to  the 
admirably-managed  cottage  hospital  derive  great  benefit  from  the 
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bathing,  regaining  strength  and,  in  many  cases,  power  of  loco- 
motion. That  the  brine  is  a  powerful  agent  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  very  often  the  first  experience  is  discouraging,  bringing  out 
suppressed  rheumatic  or  gouty  affections  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  Buxton  baths.  Since  the  Worcester  meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  several  years  ago,  considerable  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  Droitwich  waters,  and  increasing  numbers  of 
invalids  annually  visit  the  establishment ;  it  will  probably  develop 
into  an  important  watering-place  as  the  properties  of  the  brine 
baths  become  more  generally  known  and  the  accommodation  for 
visitors  improves. 

The  surrounding  country  is  very  beautiful,  the  walks  and  drives 
being  of  great  variety.  The  historical  city  of  Worcester  is  but 
seven  miles  away,  the  cathedral  and  famous  china  manufactory 
always  being  worth  a  visit.  The  grand  range  of  the  purple 
Alalvem  Hills  is  within  sight  from  St.  Peter's  side  of  Droitwich, 
and  the  unsurpassed  English  river  scenery  of  the  Severn  Valley  is 
within  easy  reach.  Hindlip  (the  seat  of  the  Allsopps)  possesses 
historical  interest  through  its  association  with  some  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  Readers  of  Harrison  Ainsworth's 
novel, "  Guy  Fawkes,"  will  recollect  the  incidents  attending  on  the 
capture  of  Father  Garrett  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hindlip  and 
Spetchley.  At  Hindlip  the  reverend  father  lived  in  the  chimney 
for  some  time,  subsisting  chiefly  on  apples,  until  at  length  hunger 
forced  him  to  surrender  to  the  military  escort  occupying  the  house ; 
and,  if  we  remember  right,  other  exciting  chases  occurred  about 
the  same  period  in  this  locality. 

The  black  and  white  timber  houses  of  Worcestershire  are  well 
worth  a  study.  At  the  village  of  Salwarpe,  two  or  three  miles 
only  from  Droitwich,  there  is  an  admirable  example  of  this  style 
of  building.  It  has  lately  been  under  restoration,  but  the  more 
salient  features  of  the  house  have  been  preserved.  In  this  house 
Warwick  the  "  King  Maker  "  is  said  to  have  been  bom,  though 
probably  little  of  the  original  structure  now  remains.  It  is  a 
pleasant  walk  by  the  canal  bank  from  Droitwich  to  Salwarpe,  the 
overhanging  trees,  green  banks,  and  circuitous  course  resembling 
river,  rather  than  canal  scenery.  In  passing  through  the  village 
of  Salwarpe  we  may  rest  a  few  moments  in  the  still  quiet  of  the 
churchyani  to  examine  a  noble  sycamore,  standing  like  a  giant  in 
the  midst  of  the  smaller  trees.  The  trunk  is  of  great  circum- 
ference ;  some  eight  to  ten  feet  from  the  ground  five  huge  branches 
divide,  forming  a  space  inside  of  which  several  persons  could  be 
comfortably  seated  in  an  open  bower;  there  is,  perhaps,  not  such 
another  sycamore  to  be  seen  in  England. 

About  one  mile  away  from  Droitwich  lies  Westwood  Park,  the 
residence  of  Ix>rd  Hampton  (the  first  peer  being  better  known  as 
Sir  John  Pakington).  The  red  brick  mansion  was  designed  some- 
what in  the  style  of  a  French  chateau,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a 
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well-wooded  park,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view  across  the 
lake  and  down  the  broad  green  drives.  Of  late  years  the  house 
has  been  closed,  but  visitors  are  allowed  to  wander  through  the 
park  and  woods. 

Mr.  Corbett,  M.P.  for  the  Droitwich  division  of  Worcestershire, 
has  built  a  fine  mansion  at  Impney,  between  the  borough  and  his 
own  salt  works  at  Stoke.  No  expense  was  spared  in  the  erection  of 
this  residence,  while  the  grounds  have  been  most  skilfully  laid  out. 
The  owner  is  generally  willing  to  allow  visitors  to  see  the  grounds, 
with  the  small  Salwarpe  stream  so  artfully  turned  through  the  gar- 
dens and  adapted  as  ornamental  waters ;  neither  is  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  obtain  permission  to  view  the  interior  of  the  house,  the 
decoration  and  furnishing  being  very  splendid ;  many  fine  pictures 
hang  on  the  walls  and  some  beautiful  statuary  adorns  the 
reception  rooms. 

The  commercial  success  of  Mr.  John  Corbett,  who  has  attained 
to  his  present  position  of  great  wealth  and  influence  solely 
through  his  own  efforts,  forms  a  prominent  example  of  those 
characteristics  which  Jiave  given  England  Euch  a  leading 
industrial  position  in  the  world.  As  a  proof  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  salt-mining  operations  (the  chief  part  of  which 
have  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Corbett)  it  has  been  estimated 
that  over  2,000,000  tons  of  palt  have  been  extracted  from  the 
Droitwich  and  Stoke  marls  within  the  last  twenty  years.  A  vast 
export  trade  is  carried  on  with  America,  Belgium,  and  other 
countries.  Ceaselessly,  firom  year's  end  to  year's  end,  the  brine  is 
pumped  up  from  the  earth  and  evaporated  by  the  very  simple 
process  which  can  any  day  be  witnessed  at  Droitwich  or  Stoke 
works.  A  regular  fleet  of  canal  boats  is  constantly  engaged  in 
the  transit  of  salt  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  while  the  railway 
companies  carry  an  equal  quantity  away  from  the  town. 

An  amusing  episode  has  been  related  in  the  history  of  the 
Droitwich  salt-mining  operations.  It  has  been  slated  that  the 
brine  springs  yield  a  never-failing  supply  throughout  the  year. 
At  one  time,  however,  some  serious  failure  was  noticed  by  the 
proprietors  in  their  springs,  and  for  a  long  period  no  satisfactory 
reason  could  be  suggested  for  the  continued  falling  off.  At  last 
the  matter  was  solved.  A  man  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  some 
experience  in  mining,  had  sunk  a  shaft  at  some  distance  from  the 
salt  wells,  and  had,  after  a  nice  calculation,  succeeded  in  running 
a  lateral  tunnel  to  a  point  which  tapped  the  regular  source  of  the 
Droitwich  wells.  The  result  was  obvious,  and  after  vainly 
endeavouring  to  dispossess  the  artful  rival  it  was  found  necessary 
to  buy  him  out.  At  a  later  period  the  same  man  repeated  the 
process  and  had  to  be  a  second  time  bought  out;  on  this  occasion 
stringent  stipulations  were  added  to  the  agreement  to  prevent  a 
further  injury  to  the  salt-works.  The  matter  became  a  standing 
joke  in  Droitwich,  and  if  ever  a  slight  variation  was  noticed  in  the 
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supply  of  brine  the  question  was  at  once  asked,  "  Has  old 

been  at  his  games  again  ?  " 

In  stating  that  the  supply  of  brine  is  abundant  we  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  no  failure  need  be  ever  anticipated.  In  Cheshire 
the  supply  has  fallen  short,  simply  because  the  brine  has  been 
extracted  at  a  quicker  rate  than  nature  creates  the  supply.  The 
fresh  water  must  have  time  to  percolate  through  the  rock  salt,  or 
the  brine  in  a  state  of  solution  cannot  be  dissolved  in  the  salt 
cavities.  At  Droitwich  the  supply  has  always  been  equal  to  the 
demand ;  it  is  an  open  question  for  how  long  these  conditions  can 
be  maintained ;  at  the  worst  a  temporary  stoppage  of  the  pumps 
would  no  doubt  give  the  time  requisite  for  the  accumulation  of 
the  brine  supply. 

Hadsor  House,  the  property  of  the  Galton  family,  is  also  within 
a  mile  of  Droitwich,  though  now  in  other  hands.  One  day  we 
were  puzzled  by  information  conveyed  to  us  by  a  labourer  on  the 
estate.  Shaking  his  head  at  the  idea  of  the  house  having  been 
closed  and  the  pictures  all  taken  away,  he  went  on  to  say  that 
the  estate  had  lately  been  let  "to  them  Desbits."  It  was  some 
minutes  before  it  flashed  across  our  minds  that  "  them  Desbits  " 
represented  a  colony  of  Jesuit  refugees  from  France.  Hadyor  is 
now  in  their  hands,  permission  to  enter  the  park  is  refused,  and 
strangers  can  only  obtain  a  glimpse  into  the  grounds  on  one  side, 
where  a  lake  skirts  the  beautifully-wooded  park.  It  was  a  day  in 
October  when  we  stood  beside  the  lake,  a  splendid  barberry  tree 
overhung  the  still  waters,  brilliant  with  scarlet  berries  reflected 
clearly  in  the  lake.  The  grounds  are  i)leasantly  undulating,  and 
were  originally  laid  out  with  consummate  skill  by  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  the  greatest  of  landscape  gardeners.  Wit  ley  Court,  the 
palatial  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  is  within  a  drive  of 
Droitwich,  being  a  favourite  excursion  from  the  Worcester  district, 
and  Hagley,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lytteltou,  can  easily  be  reached  by 
the  Great  Western  line,  via  Hartlebury. 

The  great  historian  of  Worcestershire,  Dr.  Nash,  was  vicar  of 
St.  Peter's,  Droitwich,  a  man  eminent  as  an  archceologist,  and 
whose  history  of  the  county  remains  a  most  valuable  work.  If 
report  speaks  truly,  however,  he  was  somewhat  unscrupulous  with 
regard  to  his  own  church  tower,  which  has  been  repaired  with  red 
brick  in  place  of  the  upper  stone-work,  it  is  said,  by  Dr.  Nash. 
Not  only  this  has  been  done,  but  if  we  look  on  the  bam  gables 
standing  behind  the  black  and  white  timber  house  which  was  the 
Vicarage  in  Dr.  Nash's  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stone-work 
on  the  bam  roof  has  been  taken  from  the  church  tower.  We  have 
been  told  in  Droitwich  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  reverend  doctor 
and  archaeologist,  when  he  required  to  repair  his  bam  used  his 
church  tower  in  place  of  a  stone-quarry  ;  hence  he  was  obliged  to 
build  up  his  tower  with  brick.  There  were  many  strange  trans- 
actions with   regard   to   church  property  about  100   years  ago. 
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Much  of  the  valuable  old  silver  plate  disappeared  in  some 
wonderful  manner  from  the  churches  of  the  county.  Some 
authorities  say  that  in  the  great  country  houses  the  best  specie 
mens  should  now  be  looked  for. 

The  timber  house  is  no  longer  the  Vicarage  house,  but  belongs 
to  the  farm.  An  old  inhabitant  of  Droitwich  communicated  to 
us  some  reminiscences  of  festive  parties  at  this  house  in  his  youth. 
In  those  days  they  mulled  port  wine  in  a  huge  open  cauldron 
suspended  from  an  iron  hook  in  the  wide  chimney,  the  guests  all 
clustering  round  the  open  hearth.  Probably  these  convivial 
evenings  had  some  connection  with  a  palpable  limp  which  we 
noticed  our  informant  had — even  a  Droitwich  resident  in  the 
midst  of  the  healing  brine  is  not  proof  against  gouty  twinges. 

Over  the  doorway  of  St.  Peter's  church  we  noted  the  singularly 
apt  text,  "  Remember  Lot's  wife."  If  the  only  intention  was  to 
prevent  people  turning  away  from  the  church  door,  it  is  a  little 
singular  that  so  palpable  reference  to  the  local  industry  should  be 
thus  employed  in  the  Biblical  warning. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  St.  Peter's  church  we  cannot 
refrain  from  noticing  the  admirable  fruit  garden  possessed  by  the 

E resent  vicar  of  the  parish;  it  is  indeed  a  model  garden,  proving 
ow  much  may  be  accomplished  by  an  experienced  gardener.  It 
is  his  theory  (in  our  opinion  founded  on  fact)  that  in  country 
villages  the  rent  of  the  house  and  garden  may  be  paid  by  the 
industrious  occupier  through  his  garden  produce. 

On  the  road  from  St.  Peter's  parish  to  Droitwich  the  Coventry 
Almshouses  will  be  noticed.  The  origin  of  the  charity — if  report 
speaks  truly — was  strange.  The  ancestors  of  Lord  Coventry  and 
Lord  Hampton  had  a  wager.  It  was  agreed  that  the  loser  should 
build  and  endow  a  certain  number  of  almshouses  in  Droitwich, 
such  institution  to  bear  the  name  of  the  winner.  As  Lord  Coven- 
try gained  the  wager,  it  remained  for  the  Pakington  family  to 
carry  out  the  above  agreement :  it  is  said  that  the  Westwood 
estate  has  an  annual  charge  upon  it  to  this  day  for  the  charity. 
We  believe  that  the  inmates,  equal  numbers  of  old  men  and 
women,  are  eligible  under  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  is  that 
applicants  must  be  natives  of  Droitwich. 

The  borough  of  Droitwich  is  one  which  has  lost  its  identity  by 
the  operation  of  the  new  Franchise  Act.  Times  have  changed 
indeed  since  the  generation  that  returned  two  members  for  Droit- 
wich. There  were  few  electors,  perhaps  a  couple  of  dozen  at  the 
outside,  but  they  were  treated  right  royally  by  the  candidates. 
There  are  still  records  of  dinners  served  to  the  electors,  with 
accounts  for  the  same,  stating  an  allowance  of  two  bottles  of  port 
was  given  to  each  diner — ^a  note  adding  that  three  men  too  ill  to 
attend  had  dinner  and  wine  sent  to  their  homes  by  the  hospitable 
hosts.  The  period  referred  to  would  be  before  the  '32  Reform 
Act. 
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One  of  the  most  fearful  series  of  crimes  which  was  ever  partially 
revealed  was  enacted  at  the  village  of  Oddingley,  near  Droitwich, 
in  the  year  1806,  remaining  a  mystery  until  1829. 

After  living  for  several  years  on  ted  terms  with  his  leading 
parishioners,  chiefly  through  the  question  of  tithes,  the  Vicar  of 
Oddingley  was  brutally  murdered  in  his  own  grounds.  Two  chance 
pedestrians  heard  the  cry  of  **  Murder,"  and  actually  witnessed 
a  man  assailing  the  unfortunate  clergyman  with  the  butt  end  of 
a  gun,  after  having  shot  at  and  wounded  his  victim.  Having 
killed  the  poor  man,  the  villain  attempted  to  escape,  but  was 
seized  by  one  of  the  witnesses.  Drawing  out  a  pistol,  however, 
the  murderer  managed  to  intimidate  his  pursuers  and  thus  made 
good  his  escape.  Sufficient  evidence  having  been  obtained  for 
identification,  a  search  was  instituted  for  the  fugitive,  whose 
name  and  occupation  in  the  village  were  perfectly  well  known. 
The  evening  of  the  same  day  he  had  been  seen  lurking  about 
Oddingley  Woods,  but  from  that  moment  the  most  active  search 
failed  to  discover  the  wretched  man ;  he  was  never  seen  again,  and 
the  whole  affair  remained  an  unsolved  and  mysterious  crime. 

After  the  lapse  of  many  years  some  strange  rumours  gained  the 
public  ear  in  the  neighbourhood,  gradually  assuming  a  more 
definite  form  and  leading  to  further  inquiry. 

It  was  roundly  asserted  that  the  murderer  of  the  clergyman 
had  never  escaped  to  America,  as  had  been  generally  believed ; 
that  he  had  been  a  hired  assassin,  and  that  he  had  in  his  turn 
been  murdered  and  buried  under  a  certain  clover  stack  in  a  bam 
by  those  who  had  employed  him. 

The  motive  of  the  second  murder  was  of  course  easily  under- 
stood, if  murder  it  should  prove  to  be — the  employers  were  fearful 
of  discovery  through  the  arrest  of  their  agent.  In  1830  these 
rumours  became  so  far  substantiated  that  a  search  in  the  bam  was 
ordered.  A  strange  confirmation  of  the  vague  allegations  re- 
sulted from  this  search.  A  skeleton  was  discovered  almost  entire, 
with  shoes  and  a  carpenter's  rule;  the  teeth  were  also  perfect. 
The  widow  and  brother-in-law  of  the  murderer  and  murdered 
man  identified  the  remains  by  the  teeth,  shoes,  and  rule  (the  man 
had  been  a  carpenter).  The  skull  was  fractured,  being  smashed 
into  more  than  twenty  pieces.  The  fact  of  a  second  murder 
having  been  committed  was  established,  and  disposed  of  the 
rumour  of  the  escape  of  the  criminal  to  America.  An  inquest  on 
the  skeleton  remains  was  at  once  ordered,  resulting  in  the  com- 
mittal of  three  men  on  the  charge  of  wilful  murder,  and  of  a 
fourth  as  "  accessory  to  the  murder  before  the  fact."  This  verdict 
was  probably  obtained  through  the  confession  of  one  of  the  three 
men  as  to  the  facts  of  the  second  crime.  This  confession  involved 
another  leading  character  in  this  ghastly  business,  probably  the 
originator  and  chief  instigator  of  the  original  murder  of  the 
clergyman.     This  man  had  died  in  the  previous  year  at  the  age 
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of  ninety-six.  All  the  men  implicated  in  the  matter  were  liable 
for  the  vicar's  tithes. 

The  following  were  the  main  facts  of  the  confession. 

The  author  stated  that  he  had  been  unknowingly  induced  to 
witness  the  murder  of  the  carpenter  in  the  bam.  One  of  the 
assembled  party  (there  were  five  persons  present)  struck  the 
unfortunate  murderer  with  a  "  blood-stick "  on  the  head ;  he 
was  killed  instantaneously  and  buried  in  the  bam  by  those 
assembled. 

On  the  following  day  witness  received  some  sums  of  money 
from  the  hands  of  the  chief  instigator  (who  had  since  died),  with 
an  intimation  that  it  was  hush-money  originally  intended  for  the 
carpenter-murderer. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  man  who  died  in  1829  at  the  age 
of  ninety-six  had  lived  a  most  miserable  life  since  the  Oddingley 
murder.  He  had  shut  himself  up,  refused  admittance  to  almost 
everybody ;  remorse  preyed  on  his  mind ;  he  was  restless,  agitated, 
and  suspicious,  and  is  reported  to  have  had  strange  fancies  that  he 
saw  the  murdered  man  before  him,  crying  out,  "  Take  him  away." 
He  died  in  mortal  agony,  with  all  the  appearances  of  a  guilty  cour 
science.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's  churchyard,  Droitwich.  (We 
have  seen  the  name  inscribed  on  a  stone  slab,  and  a  note  in  the 
register  confirming  the  fact  of  his  burial.)  Had  the  wretch  lived 
another  year  a  miscarriage  of  justice  would  have  been  easily 
averted. 

The  great  trial  of  the  accomplices  was  held  at  the  Worcestershire 
Lent  -/^sizes,  1830,  before  Mr.  Justice  Littledale.  After  a  trial 
which  brought  forth  full  and  most  extraordinary  evidence,  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  against  the  first  prisoner  of  "Guilty  as  an 
accessory  after  the  fact,"  and  being  further  pressed  by  the  judge 
to  reconsider  the  question  as  to  whether  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of 
felony  and  murder,  or  not  guilty,  a  verdict  of  "  Not  guilty  "  was 
returned ;  the  prisoners  were  therefore  all  liberated. 

The  under  sheriflF  received  the  following  intimation  from  the 
clerk  of  assize.    After  naming  the  prisoners,  he  stated : 

"  Standing  indicted  as  accessories  to  a  murder,  but  the  principal 
felon  not  having  been  tried,  and  being  now  dead,  and  the  prisoners 
therefore  declining  to  plead,  they  are  to  be  discharged." 

Thus  the  three  men  became  free,  while  the  main  facts  of  the 
tragedy  were  made  public. 

The  last  survivor  has  but  recently  died.  Popular  opinion  ran 
high  at  the  time  of  the  funeral  of  this  man  as  to  whether  his  body 
should  be  allowed  Christian  burial.  Eventually  the  clergyman 
buried  the  body  in  the  church-yard ;  no  court  of  law  had  convicted 
any  one  of  the  murder,  therefore  no  grounds  existed  for  refusing  a 
Christian  burial. 

The  facts  of  the  case,  however,  were  fully  established.  A  league 
of  tithe-payers  hired  the  carpenter  to  murder  the  obnoxious  clergy- 
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man.     They  afterwards  murdered  their  agent  to  remove  possible 
evidence  against  themselves. 

The  chief  instigator  died  before  evidence  had  accumulated  for 
his  arrest — twenty-four  years  elapsed  between  the  murders  and  the 
trial.  It  is  probable  the  rumours  which  led  to  the  final  inquiry 
arose  from  .some  words  spoken  by  the  same  partially-guilty  man  who 
was  afterwards  arrested  with  others,  and  made  a  confession  to  the 
authorities.  Undoubtedly  the  actual  murderer  was  dead,  and 
those  arrested  were  accessories  to  the  crime;  no  evidence  could 
convict  them  of  the  absolute  murder  of  the  carpenter. 

Full  details  of  the  inquest  and  trial  were  published  by  Eaton, 
of  Worcester,  in  1830,  in  a  book  called  "The  Oddingley  Murder," 
in  which  every  point  is  carefully  described  in  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  murder  cases  which  ever  came  before  a  court  of 
justice. 

c.  p. 


A  SICK  MAN  TO  HIS  MEDICINE  BOTTLE. 


Thou  art  not  beautiful.    In  fact,  the  sight 

Of  thy  squat  figure,  always  on  my  table. 
Well  corked,  and  tipped  with  sealing  wax  so  bright, 

Affects  me  so,  that,  really,  Tm  unable 
To  tell,  in  words  appropriate,  my  feeling. 

As,  hopelessly,  I  strive  with  might  and  main 
Those  to  forget,  'gainst  which  there's  no  appealing. 

Which  bid  me  swallow  what  thou  dost  contain. 
Ay,  Bottle,  there's  a  shield  upon  thy  side 

Bearing  the  chemist's  name  in  letters  gay, 
And,  writ  in  ink,  between  the  lines  abide 

Directi^s  for  the  dose — "  Three  times  a  day." 
I  ask  thee.  Bottle,  how,  if  thou  art  such, 
Can  I  e'er  love  thee,  love  thee  well  ?    Not  much. 

And  yet,  poor  Bottle,  canst  thou  help  thy  shape  ? 

'TIS  surely  not  thy  fault  that  thou  art  squat. 
Hurl  we  our  blame  against  the  grinning  ape, 

The  knave  who  blew  thee  from  the  furnace  hot. 
Thy  makers  did  not  care  to  blow  thee  white. 

But  left  mysteriously  a  shade  of  blue. 
To  give  a  whimsical,  unhallowed  light, 

And  add  a  ghostly  pallor  to  thy  hue. 
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No,  Bottle,  from  the  first  thou  hast  not  well 

Been  treated.     Only  made  for  task  most  humble ; 
And  at  thy  presence,  easy  'tis  to  tell, 

Few  patients  will  rejoice,  but  many  grumble. 
Oh,  Bottle !     If  the  state  of  things  be  such, 
Canst  thou  feel  pleasure  ?    I  should  say,  not  much. 


Think  of  the  nauseous  draughts  with  which  they  fill 

Poor,  unoffending  thee,  my  blueish  Bottle, 
And  send  thee  off  to  some  one  who  is  ill. 

To  pour  thy  vile  contents  adown  his  throttle. 
Does  that  poor  sick  man  love  the  sight  of  thee^ 

Or  hail  thee  as  a  vision  of  delight  ? 
Or  prays  he  that  thy  form  he  ne'er  may  see 

Again,  with  figure  squat  and  label  trite  ? 
To  be  unpopular  is  thy  smre  fate. 

For  thy  contents  are  very  rarely  nice. 
The  old  ones  shun  thee,  while  the  young  ones  hate 

The  sight  of  thee  as — ^puddings  made  of  rice. 

Alas,  poor  Squat  One !    Things  thou  know'st  are  such. 
So,  canst  thou  wonder  at  our  hate  ?    Not  much. 


But,  cheer  up,  Bottle,  thou  shalt  have  thy  due 

From  ev'ry  one  who  has  the  sense  to  think. 
What  if  thy  colour  be  a  doubtful  blue  ? 

Thou  boldest  physic  for  the  sick  to  drink. 
Thy  nauseous  liquors  oft  bring  back  to  life 

The  weak  and  dying,  who,  but  for  thy  aid, 
Would  sink  exhausted  in  unequal  strife 

Against  the  ravages  their  ills  have  made. 
But  thou,  oh  Bottle,  helpest  to  restore 

To  sufFring  patients  their  much  longed-for  health, 
That  boon  Ben  Jonson  has  described  of  yore, 

•**  The  rich  man's  blessing  and  the  poor  man's  wealth." 
Yes,  Bottle  blue  and  squat,  the  case  is  such — 
And,  can  I  hate  thee  now  ?     Indeed,  not  much. 

CHARLES  HELMORE. 


*  **  Oh  health,  heiilth  I  the  blessing  of  the  rich !  the  riches  of  the  poor  !     Who 
can  purchase  thee  at  too  dear  a  rate '{  " 

Ben  Jonson,  "  Volpone,"  act  II.  ec.  i. 


BAYEEUTH  IN  1876  AND  1886. 


BAYEEUTH  has  celebrated  this  year  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  Wagner  Theatre.  To  the  superstitious 
it  seemed  from  the  outset  as  though  some  fateful  import  attached 
to  the  festival  occasion.  The  performances  were  to  open  on  the 
23rd  of  July.  On  the  evening  of  the  22nd  a  storm  of  unexampled 
violence  burst  over  the  province  of  Franconia.  Houses  were 
unroofed,  factory  chimneys  thrown  down,  trees  felled  by  the 
hundred,  hail,  lightning,  and  hurricane  between  them  working 
such  earthquake-like  devastation  in  some  places  that  the  terrified 
inhabitants  thought  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand.  But 
the  morning  of  the  23rd,  at  Bayreuth,  dawned  fair  and  fine,  as 
the  expected  enormous  concourse  of  visitors,  German,  French, 
English,  and  American,  came  flocking  into  the  town  in  eager 
anticipation  of  the  festival.  Yet  even  then  the  first  news  that 
greeted  them,  the  first  sounds  that  fell  on  their  ears  were  of  a 
funereal,  not  a  festive  nature.  The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Scaria, 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  sympathetic  of  Wagner  opera  singers, 
whose  admirable  performances  of  Hans  Sachs  in  the"Meister- 
singer  "  at  Drary  Lane  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  London 
public,  had  just  arrived  to  cast  a  shadow  over  the  sunshine  of  the 
occasion.  And  the  peal  of  the  church  bells,  rung  daily  in  com- 
memoration of  the  death  of  the  king  whose  munificence  contri- 
buted so  materially  to  the  furthering  of  Wagner's  enterprise,  was 
hardly  needed  to  recall  the  so  recent  tragedy  of  his  fate.  Still, 
all  were  far  from  thinking  that  this  tribute  of  mourning  for  an 
illustrious  prince,  which  was  to  be  discontinued  a  few  days  later, 
scarce  ended,  the  town  would  be  thrown  into  mourning  for  a 
greater  name,  a  more  honoured  guest. 

Conspicuous  among  the  audience  that  gathered  in  the  theatre 
on  the  evening  of  Friday  the  23rd  to  witness  a  performance  of 
"  Parsifal,"  said  never  to  have  been  surpassed  and  rarely  equalled 
within  these  walls,  was  Franz  Liszt,  the  veteran  composer,  from 
whom  we  so  lately  parted  in  England.  On  the  Sunday  following 
he  again  attended  the  theatre,  to  hear  "Tristan  und  Isolde,'* 
though  manifestly  unfit  for  the  exertion.  In  a  week  from  that 
time  he  was  lying  dead  in  the  house  adjacent  to  his  daughter, 
Madame  Wagner's  residence,  having  just  lived  to  witness  the 
latest  triumph  of  his  son-in-law's  genius  in  the  undiminished 
attraction  and  success  of  the  two  great  works  mentioned  above. 
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People  with  good  memories  and  no  objection  to  carrying  them 
80  far  back  as  the  summer  of  1876  and  the  opening  of  the 
Bayreuth  theatre,  will  not  have  forgotten  the  very  mixed  senti- 
ments excited  by  the  event  beforehand  in  the  public  mind — the 
doubt,  the  perplexity,  the  wonder,  the  incredulity,  the  ridicule. 
Even  the  faithful,  the  blindest  Wagner  worshippers  had  their 
secret  misgivings  in  their  hearts'  depths  as  to  the  success  of  so 
novel  and  bold  an  enterprise,  something  so  untried,  so  new,  so 
unconventional.  A  theatre,  itself  constructed  on  a  totally  un- 
familiar plan,  located  at  Bayreuth,  an  out-of-the-way  place  some 
hours  by  rail  from  any  capital  city,  furthermore  the  placing  of 
the  opera  house  a  mile  out  in  the  country — scenery  extraordinary, 
the  pick  of  German  singers  and  orchestral  players,  an  audience 
of  2,000  persons — here  were  but  a  few  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  scheme.  It  was  magnificent,  but  it  was  absurd,  impossible, 
a  self-intoxicated  artist's  dream.  It  came  to  pass,  however,  the 
•*  impossible  "  was  achieved,  the  dream  fulfilled,  and  the  brilliant 
success  of  the  Bayreuth  performances,  repeated  again  and  again 
during  the  decade,  has  carried  their  fame  through  the  world,  and 
any  talk  of  abandoning  them  as  too  costly  or  troublous  is,  in 
Germany  at  least,  instantly  cried  down  as  something  too  bad  to 
be  true. 

Wagner  had  the  courage  of  his  inspirations,  and  his  immense 
confidence  has  reaped  a  proportionate  reward.  Having  created 
his  model  opera  house,  especially  for  the  performance  of  his 
famous  trilogy,  "  The  Nibelungen  King,"  he  proceeded  to  create 
"  Parsifal,"  especially  for  this  opera  house.  The  sacred  character 
of  "Parsifal,"  whether  or  not  it  be  found  in  the  future  to  preclude 
its  performance  elsewhere,  sets  it  entirely  apart  from  all  other 
modem  lyric  dramas,  not  excepting  those  of  Wagner  himself. 
It  appears — ^as  it  was — composed  expressly  for  such  conditions  as, 
at  present,  exist  at  Bayreuth  alone.  And  "Parsifal,"  as  there 
performed,  is  not  merely  free  from  any  feature  that  would  shock 
the  most  sensitive  religious  minds.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  to  these  only  can  it  thoroughly  appeal,  in  its  unearthly, 
entirely  elevating  character  and  austere  purity.  The  existence  of 
**  Parsifal "  is  an  artistic  fact  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  raiaon 
d^Stre  for  the  continuance  of  the  Bayreuth  theatre.  "  The  Nibe- 
lungen Eing  "  has  now  been  performed  on  most  of  the  leading 
lyric  stages,  both  in  and  out  of  Germany;  "Parsifal,"  hitherto, 
at  Bayreuth  alone ;  and  the  longer  Madame  Wagner  persists  in 
her  resolution  of  forbidding  its  representation  elsewhere,  the 
better  for  the  artistic  world,  since  it  guarantees  the  repetition,  at 
intervals,  in  the  chosen  city,  of  those  performances  whose  singular 
excellence  has  silenced  all  previous  objectors  to  the  drama  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  nature.  The  parallel  of  the  Ober  Ammergau 
play  has  been  often  quoted.  It  was  the  simple,  naive  faith  of  the 
Ammergau  peasants  which  precluded  the  thought  of  irreverence 
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in  connection  with  their  performance.  Here  a  high  artistic  spirit, 
in  itself  akin  to  religion,  is  the  safeguard,  inspiring  the  per* 
formers,  reacting  on  the  audience,  keeping  vulgar  instincts  in 
check ;  and  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  which  spreads  to  all  and 
manifests  itself  in  numberless  ways,  is  not  the  least  remarkable 
feature  of  this  remarkable  art  festival. 

A  century  ago  Bayreuth  was  rich  and  famous  as  the  seat  of 
the  Brandenburg  Margraves,  whose  palaces  and  pleasure  grounds 
still  adorn  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood.     But  its  eighteenth- 
century  grandeur  had  faded  away  for  ever,  and  in  this  democratic 
and  industrial  age  it  had  settled  down  into  a  sort  of  comfortable, 
dignified,  dowager-like  genteel  obscurity,  with  no  possible  future, 
apparently,  before  it  but  respectable  dulness.     When  ten  years 
ago  it  sprung  into  a  new  and  undreamed  of  notoriety,  no  one  was 
more  taken  aback,  more  put  out  by  the  honour  than  Bayreuth 
itself.    Well  we  remember,  when  the  city  was  first  invaded  by  the 
stream  of  tourists,  how  slow  it  was  to  awake  to  the  greatness 
thus  thrust  upon  it,  and  to  grasp  and  act  upon  the  fact  that  a 
sudden  influx  of  some  two  thousand  souls  calls  for  some  extra 
provision.     For  the  visitor's  soul,  indeed,  a  rich  feast  of  music 
was  unquestionably  prepared,  but  for  his  bodily  requirements 
little  or  no  thought  had  been  taken  beforehand  by  the  town,  and 
everybody  was  at  his  wits'  end  to  provide  for  the  emergencies 
that  very  naturally  arose.     In  the  first  days  the  singers  them- 
selves ran  some  risk  of  being  famished,  whilst  the  traveller, 
ravished  with  their  song,  had  to  learn  not  even  to  dream  of  supper. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  ten  years  Bayreuth  has  become 
used  to  its  popularity,  and  learnt  how  to  turn  it  to  commercial 
account.     No  stranger  now  there  abiding  need  want  for  any 
needful  thing.      It  has  accepted  its  strange  new  lot  as  a  modem 
shrine  of  pilgrimage.     It  has  accepted  Wagner  as  ruling  divinity. 
It  is  the  only  town  in  Germany  where  you  are  allowed  awhile  to 
forget  Bismarck  and  the  Empeior,  nay,  even  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
Wagner  here  overshadows  all ;  his  stamp  is  everywhere  and  on 
everything.     The  very  postcards  here  sold  bear  his  effigy  or  a 
sketch  of  his  theatre  on  the  hill.     The  notepaper  you  buy  has 
for  a  superscription  the  "  scarf  motif "  from  "  Tristan "  or  the 
"flower  maidens'  motifs*  from  "Parsifal."    His  bust,  his  photo- 
graph, picture-scenes  from  his  operas,  and  art  mementos  of  like 
description  supply  materials  for  a  complete  branch  of  trade,  upon 
which  the  Bayreuth   shopkeepers  thrive — not  to  mention  the 
enormous  flood  of  Wagner  literature,  continually  on  the  increase. 
The  first  momiirg  pilgrimage  made  by  every  visitor  who  comes 
hither  is  to  the  grave  of  the  man  who  has  conferred  this  singular 
kind  of  eminence  on  the  town.     We  stroll  into  the  gardens — now 
a  public  promenade — of  the  former  palace  of  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg  and  of  his  wife,  Frederick  the  Great's  sister,  but  it 
is  neither  of  the  sprightly  Wilhelmine  nor  even  of  the  illustrious 
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l^ritz  that  we  are  thinking  as  we  tread  the  shady  park-like 
retreat,  with  its  stately  avenues  of  ash  trees,  and  long  strips  of 
water  overshadowed  by  thick  boughs,  the  whole  not  too  carefully 
kept,  and  inviting  pleasantly  to  rest  and  meditation.  From  one 
of  the  side  avenues  a  gate  communicates  with  the  consecrated 
piece  of  ground,  behind  the  gardens  of  Wagner's  villa,  which  he 
set  apart  during  his  life-time  as  a  burying  place  for  himself. 
The  approach  is  through  a  thick  little  grove  of  cypresses  and 
spruce  firs,  the  pathway  leading  to  a  railed-oflf  inclosure  planted 
round  with  sycamores  and  beeches ;  in  their  midst  the  tomb^a 
vast,  low-lying  grey  marble  slab,  without  inscription,  set  in  a  wide 
frame  of  luxuriant  ivy.  What  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
desire  to  rest  here,  almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  dwelling  place 
where  he  had  passed  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  the  years 
during  which  he  had  seen  the  attainment  of  those  objects  long 
scouted  by  the  world  as  visionary,  but  to  whose  fulfilment  he  had 
strenuously  devoted  his  whole  existence. 

The  changes  wrought  by  prosperity  are  rarely,  we  suppose,  all 
for  the  better,  and  the  visitor  returning  to  Bayreuth  after  a  ten 
years'  absence  will  note  some  he  will  regret.  The  quaintness  and 
simplicity  that  formerly  characterized  the  place  have  gone  for 
good.  Enlightenment  fosters  curiosity,  and  the  staring  crowd  of 
inquisitive  idlers  of  the  lower  classes  that  throngs  the  precincts  of 
the  opera  house,  as  similar  loungers  do  in  London,  no  longer 
permits  of  the  refreshing  impression  of  seclusion,  the  restful 
fresh-air  stroll  during  the  entr'actes^  which  compensated  the 
opera-goer  for  the  long  trudge  up  the  hill.  Nor  is  mere  harmless 
curiosity  the  only  attraction  that  draws  the  mob  hither.  It  is  a 
matter  of  business  with  some.  On  the  first  night  of  the  series 
an  Englishman  was  robbed  of  a  pocket-book  containing  bank 
notes  of  considerable  value.  In  justice  to  the  German  police  it 
should  be  added  that  the  thief  was  since  arrested  at  Niirnberg, 
and  a  portion,  actually,  of  the  money  recovered.  Others  whose 
purses  and  watches  have  gone  astray  have  been  less  fortunate ; 
and  altogether  the  disagreeable  crowd  that  is  allowed  to  collect 
around  the  theatre  constitutes  an  annoyance  against  which  the 
management  might  do  more  to  guard. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  summer's  festival  has  been  the 
production,  for  the  first  time  at  this  theatre,  of  "  Tristan  und 
Isolde."  Some  doubt  was  felt  beforehand  as  to  whether  any 
special  eflfect  could  be  obtained  with  so  familiar  a  work ;  but  the 
doubt  was  speedily  removed.  The  representation  of  this  opera 
on  July  25y  the  second  night  of  the  festival,  the  occasion  of 
Liszt's  last  visit  to  the  "  Temple,"  as  Wagner's  family  name  the 
opera  house,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  present.  Said  an  enthusiastic  critic  after- 
wards, "  I  have  heard  ^  Tristan '  eight  times,  on  the  principal 
German  stages,  but  to-night  for  the  first  time  I  have  heard  the 
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real,  the  veritable  *  Tristan '  that  Wagner  wrote."  There  is  n^ 
doubt  that  the  artistic  exaltation,  the  keen  interest  these  repre- 
sentations inspire,  spur  the  performers  to  such  lavish  exertion 
of  their  powers  as  would  not  be  possible  to  them  on  ordinary 
or  oft  recurring  occasions.  The  two  leading  rdlen  were  filled 
respectively  by  Vogl,  the  Munich  tenor,  and  Frau  Sucher — 
probably  the  best  Tristan  and  Isolde  on  the  stage.  Both  are 
known  in  Ix)ndon,  the  former  by  his  admirable  representation 
of  Siegfried,  in  the  "Ring  der  Nibelungen,"  whilst  the  latter 
appeared  as  Isolde  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  introduction 
of  that  opera  to  the  English  public,  in  1882.  The  minor  parts 
were  filled  with  a  rare  fidelity  to  the  author's  intent.  Here  is 
no  striving  on  the  part  of  any  one  artist  to  outshine  another ;  the 
efforts  of  all,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  being  directed  to  one 
aim,  the  most  complete  and  effective  attainable  presentation  of 
the  whole.  A  word  on  the  scenic  art  at  Bayreuth,  firom  which  we 
in  England  might  take  a  lesson.  How  is  it  that  in  our  theatres, 
where  no  sacrifice  is  grudged  to  spectacle^  and  so  many  costly 
and  marvellous  things  are  done,  we  yet  remain  behindhand  in 
results,  from  the  artistic  point  of  view?  Surely  because  our 
scenic  artists  are  carried  away  by  the  desire  to  produce  something 
startling  and  elaborate,  some  ingenious,  surprising  mechanical 
device,  at  the  expense  of  such  mightier  matters  as  beauty  and 
fitness.  We  are  startled,  dazzled,  confused,  distracted — ^but  this 
is  low  art.  The  decoration  is  generally  overladen,  the  scene  too 
crowded,  more  is  presented  than  the  eye  can  take  in  with  ease, 
and  the  result  is  to  hinder  rather  than  to  help  the  sense  of 
dramatic  illusion.  At  Bayreuth,  artistic  beauty  and  appropriate- 
ness are  the  ends  aimed  at ;  and  the  outcome  to  the  spectator  is 
first  a  sense  of  enjoyment,  secondly,  of  increased  participation  in 
the  dramatic  action ;  which  our  spectacular  artists  of  the 
fireworks  school,  thinking  chiefly  of  exhibiting  a  tour  de  force 
on  their  own  account,  often  do  their  best  to  break. 

Thus,  in  "  Tristan  und  Isolde,"  the  grouping  of  the  figures 
on  board  the  ship,  of  the  trees  that  form  the  leafy  screen  behind 
Isolde's  bower,  the  bit  of  rugged  sea  coast,  where  Tristan's 
faithful  attendant  watches  by  his  death  bed,  were  marvels  of 
the  picturesque.  So  in  "Parsifal,"  the  two  great  scenes — the  hall 
of  the  Grail,  as  it  were  some  old  round  church  of  the  Templars, 
with  its  stately  Corinthian  columns,  arcades  round  the  dome  and 
starry  vault  above ;  and  secondly,  the  magic  gardens  of  the 
enchanter  Klingsor*s  palace,  a  maze  of  fantastic  flowers,  a  frame 
for  the  s'.ill  more  fantastic  flower  maidens — were  two  contrasting 
pictures,  each  absolutely  satisfactory  of  its  kind — a  beautiful  and 
fitting  setting  for  the  dramatic  action,  without  exaggeration  or 
over  elaboration  of  detail. 

That  "  Parsifal,"  Wagner's  last  work,  is  also  his  finest,  there 
can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt.     Had  the  composer  left  no  other 
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trace  behind  him  than  this  it  must  have  placed  him  where  he 
now  stands ;  and  those  still  unacquainted  with  it  can  have  but 
an  incomplete  estimate  of  the  extent  of  Wagner's,  genius.  Its 
simplicity  is  not  its  least  remarkable  feature,  and  a  very  little 
previous  study  should  enable  the  listener,  though  of  slight 
musical  pretensions,  to  follow  it  intelligently  throughout.  Of  its 
dramatic  effect  no  study  or  conceit  rendering  of  the  music  can 
afford  even  a  distant  idea.  Here  is  surely  the  apotheosis  of  lyric 
and  dramatic  art,  and  never  did  an  artist  consecrate  his  high 
faculties  to  more  ennobling  intent.  To  those  who  have  not  seen 
the  work  such  praise  must  appear  exaggerated ;  but  among  all 
who  have  attended  its  performance  at  Bayreuth  there  prevails  an 
entire  unanimity  of  opinion.  It  has  been  repeatedly  described, 
but  to  little  purpose.  Descriptions  depend,  for  lucidity  and 
suggestiveness,  on  some  idea  of  comparison  between  the  thing 
described  and  some  other  thing.  "  Parsifal,"  as  a  lyric  drama,  is 
unique  and  incomparable — and,  to  artists,  a  revelation— one  of 
those  invaluable  additions  to  the  wealth  of  the  world — the  world 
of  poetry — ^whose  occurrence  is  rarest  in  history.  The  figures  in 
the  drama,  though  no  invention  of  Wagner's,  have  by  him  been  en- 
dued with  new  fife.  Parsifal,  the  stainless  knight ;  Amfortas  and 
Kundry,  the  types  of  suffering,  erring,  repentant  humanity,  though 
allegorical  personages,  are  as  real  and  vivid  as  Ariel  and  Caliban, 
as  Undine,  Galatea,  or  any  other  of  those  poetical  creations,  im- 
possible as  human  beings,  but  truthful  representations  in  a  moral, 
a  figurative  sense.  Each  has  been  powerfully  represented  by 
different  artists,  each  presenting  some  special  personal  feature  of 
excellence,  and  each  of  whom  it  would  be  invidious  to  praise,  at 
the  expense  of  his  rival.  But  a  word  of  special  tribute  seems 
claimed  for  Fraulein  Malten's  Kundry  —  as  of  exceptionally 
striking  excellence — one  of  those  original  and  seemingly  inspired 
impersonations  that  remain  in  the  memory  for  ever.  Impossible, 
nay,  undesirable  though  it  may  appear,  that  a  drama  so  essentially 
religious  in  character  as  "  Parsifal,"  and  dealing  with  the  most 
sacred  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  should  ever  be  repro- 
duced in  an  ordinary  theatre  amid  the  mixed  conditions  of 
the  modem  stage,  it  is  still  more  impossible  that  so  marvellously 
beautiful  and  impressive  a  work  should  ever  be  allowed  to  be 
shelved  for  long — a  fact  that  must  be  faced  in  the  future.  The 
solution  for  the  present  lies  in  the  continuance  of  the  per- 
formances at  Bayreuth — devoutly  to  be  wished  for  in  the  interests 
of  dramatic  art.  So  long  as  they  maintain  their  present  level  of 
excellence  their  success  should  be  certain.  It  is  proposed  next 
year  to  repeat  "  Parsifal,"  and  to  perform  for  the  first  time  at 
Bayreuth  the  popular  "  Meistersinger."  This  representation  of 
works  already  familiar  on  other  stages  is  a  new  feature  at  the 
Wagner  Theatre,  but  in  full  accordance  with  the  founder's 
original   design  —  here    to    supply  the    world   with    pattern — 
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ideal — ^performances;  to  show  it  what  opera  ought  to  be,  and 
might  be.  All  honour  to  the  man  who  conceived  and  carried  out 
an  artistic  undertaking  as  noble  and  admirable  as  art's  recent 
annals  can  supply,  and  whose  triumphant  success,  in  this  so- 
called  age  of  prose  and  positivism,  it  is  regenerating  to 
contemplate. 


LO\^'S  LABOUR  LOST. 


L 

Our  talk  was  thrilled  with  tenderness. 

As  we  wander'd  all  alone, 
Faint  echoes  came  of  happiness. 

As  water  whisp'ring  'neath  a  stone, 
Half  lost  except  to  cunning  ears. 

Yet  ever  running  through  the  live-long  years- 

II. 

But  fiir  more  often  were  we  gay. 

Half  quarrelling  in  love, 
As  though  what  jesting  dare  not  say. 

Feigned  anger  might  half  hinting  prove. 
By  reconciling  us  again. 

Drawing  us  closer  after  every  strain. 

III. 

And  closer  still  our  hearts  were  knit. 

Yet  neither  dared  to  own  ; 
She'd  not  the  will,  nor  I  the  wit. 

To  take  what  was  already  won. 
I  dallied — only  won  to  lose. 

And  having  made  my  choice,  I  could  choose. 

L'envoi. 
Even  as  a  rose-tree  drooping, 

Deeply  mourns  its  stolen  blossom ; 
So  my  soul  with  sorrow  stooping. 

Wails  the  love  reft  from  my  bosom : 
Still  the  rose-tree  shall  in  gladness, 

Bear  fresh  blossom  as  of  yore ; 
But  my  heart  in  bitter  sadness. 

Aloe-like  shall  never  more. 

H.  B. 


A  WEST  SUSSEX  RAMBLE. 


SUSSEX,  to  most  Londoners,  means  Brighton,  Hastings,  and  the 
other  coast  watering-places,  or  as  much  of  the  country  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  windows  of  a  train  dashing  at  the  rate  of  forty 
miles  an  hour.  It  seems  to  occur  to  a  very  small  percentage  of 
such  visitors,  especially  to  those  who  remark  the  great  beauty  of  the 
country  seen  by  glimpses  between  the  tunnels,  that  a  few  days 
might  be  profitably  spent  in  exploring  it,  so  that  Sussex  may  fairly 
claim  to  be  a  much  neglected  and  even  much  maligned  county ; 
and  inland  Sussex  may  be  said  to  be  despised  simply  because  the 
Queen  of  Watering-places  happens  to  be  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  country  which,  however  invigorating  and  wild,  cannot  be  said 
to  appeal  very  forcibly  to  lovers  of  the  picturesque  and  beautiful. 
Yet  Sussex  is  as  fully  deserving  of  attention  as  many  another 
county  beloved  of  tourists.  There  are  spots  about  it  not  to  be 
excelled  in  beauty  elsewhere.  It  has  a  history  and  a  romance  of 
which  many  another  more  frequented  district  would  be  proud. 
There  is  ample  railway  communication  through  all  parts  of  it ; 
and  the  Sussex  roads  have  long  since  redeemed  their  ancient  repu- 
tation of  being  the  worst  in  the  kingdom. 

Determined  to  explore  a  country  so  little  known  to  the  greater 
part  of  that  vast,  thirsty  mass  ever  clamouring  for  fresh  woods  and 
pastures  new,  we  start  from  East  Grinstead  on  a  two  days'  tramp, 
which  will  take  us  by  all  the  unfamiliar  features  of  interest  in 
western  Sussex,  with  the  determination  to  pursue  our  journey 
eastwards  on  a  future  occasion  should  the  present  prove  auspicious. 

East  Grinstead  once  returned  two  members  to  Parliament,  and 
was  of  even  greater  local  importance  than  is  Horsham  now ;  but 
the  Reform  Bill  cut  away  East  Grinstead's  members,  trade  went 
to  Horsham,  and  it  looked  as  if  her  days  were  numbered.  Greater 
London  and  growing  Brighton  came  to  her  rescue,  so  that  now, 
although  there  is  tranquillity  and  old-worldishness  in  the  High 
Street  of  East  Grinstead  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  lover  of  the 
past,  the  place  has  become  a  favourite  resort  of  Londoners  and 
Brightonians,  and  in  a  few  years'  time  we  may  look  in  vain  for 
substantial  evidence  of  her  old  importance,  although  it  will  be 
much  longer  ere  the  wild  and  original  character  of  the  country 
around  be  tampered  with. 

We  take  the  road  leading  south-west  from  the  town,  which 
runs,  after  a  few  descents  and  climbs,  on  a  ridge  of  hill  command- 
ing beautiful  views  on  right  and  left  hand  respectively  of  the 
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Surrey  country  as  far  as  the  hills,  and  of  the  Sussex  weald  as  far 
as  the  South  Downs.  Passing  under  the  railway,  we  get  to  the 
hamlet  of  Turner's  Hill,  standing  upon  one  of  the  old  Brighton 
roads  through  Lindfield,  and,  leaving  the  splendid  farm  buildings 
in  course  of  erection  for  Mr.  Whitehead  of  torpedo  fame  on  our 
left,  follow  the  road  to  Half  Smock  Corner,  where  stands  a  lowly 
roadside  inn  called  the  "  Norfolk  Arms,"  cross  it,  and  turn  down  a 
beautiful  but  very  straight  lane  leading  to  Balcombe.  Of  course 
there  is  cultivation  here  and  other  signs  of  the  times,  but  enough 
remains  to  tell  us  that  in  days  long  gone  by  this  was  a  wild, 
sequestered  neighbourhood,  the  approach  to  which  was  dreaded  bj- 
those  whom  legitimate  business  brought  here,  and  the  character 
of  which — dense  groves  of  beech  trees,  thick  heather  and  cover, 
dark,  sunless  lanes — was  all  that  could  have  been  prayed  for  by 
those  who  undoubtedly  would  have  lived  honestly  if  they  could, 
but  who  intended  to  live  at  all  hazards.  Old  traditions  and 
customs  have  died  as  easy  a  death  in  Sussex  as  in  most  other 
parts  of  rural  south  England,  but  the  old  fellows  hereabouts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Balcombe  tunnel,  lounging  over  their 
garden  gates  or  sipping  out  of  mugs  in  dark  little  inns,  tell  as 
strange  stories  of  the  country  ranging  between  here  and  the 
Devil's  Punch  Bowl  on  Hindhead,  Circumstantially  such  stories 
must  of  course  be  taken  with  a  large  grain  of  salt,  but,  upon  the 
principle  that  where  there  is  smoke  there  is  fire,  we  may  form 
some  notion  of  the  state  of  matters  here  even  within  the  memory 
of  not  remarkably  aged  men  from  the  general  character  of  the 
stories ;  and  very  few  people  out  of  Sussex  can  form  a  notion  of  the 
simply  hideous  life  which  was  led  by  the  natives  during  the  last 
years  of  the  Sussex  iron  industry. 

However,  it  is  all  peaceful  and  quiet  enough  now,  and  Nature 
reigns  monarch  supreme,  clad  in  her  most  beautiful  garments, 
where  men,  if  they  were  not  iron  puddlers  were  smugglers,  and,  in 
either  case,  thorough-paced  blackguards ;  and  we  trudge  on  under 
the  shade  of  splendid  beech  trees,  until  we  strike  the  best  known 
of  the  Brighton  roads — that  which  goes  through  Cuckfield,  and 
along  which  the  yellow  wheels  of  the  phaetou  of  the  "First 
Gentleman  in  Europe  "  must  have  thundered  many  scores  of  times 
— at  the  exceedingly  ugly  village  of  Hand  Cross. 

However,  here  there  is  a  typical  old-fashioned  roadside  hostelry, 
well  known  to  modem  coach  travellers  as  the  **  Bed  Lion,"  where,  in 
a  panelled  room  of  which  the  chief  ornament  is  a  picture  repre- 
senting '*  The  Famous  Cricketers  of  England,"  all  of  whom  are 
as  like  one  another  as  are  Sir  Peter  Lely's  beauties  in  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  we  are  substantially  and  excellently  regaled. 

From  Hand  Cross  we  pursue  our  road  south-west.  The  wildness 
of  the  scenery  is  temporarily  exchanged  for  a  primness  and  neat- 
ness which  tells  of  the  proximity  of  innumerable  country  seats, 
and  we  pass  by  trim  hedges — one  of  rhododendron  in  full  bloom 
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— cosy  lodges  embowered  in  blossom,  smooth  lawns,  and  palings 
spick  and  span  as  they  are  never  seen  out  of  England.  Three 
miles  on  we  reach  Lower  Seeding,  where  is  a  church,  not  remark- 
able in  itself,  but  pleasantly  situated  amidst  old-world  cottages, 
which  make  a  good  page  in  a  sketch-book.  Turning  now  south- 
wards, we  pass  two  or  three  of  those  old  manor  houses,  now 
principally  converted  into  farms,  which  abound  in  Sussex  and 
southern  Surrey,  all  of  the  same  period  and  character,  long,  low, 
with  massive  stacks  of  twisted  chimneys,  red  brick  gables,  rooms 
with  deep  windows,  cavernous  chimney  comers  garnished  with 
"  dogs"  and  back  plates  of  old  Sussex  iron,  and  beamed  with  wood- 
work which  would  make  a  modem  house  mnner-up  blush  with 
shame,  standing  in  gardens  full  of  old-fashioned  flowers,  or  half- 
hidden  in  orchards,  the  trees  of  which  are  still  often  wassailed  on 
Christmas  Eve,  and  in  return  for  the  rite  produce  an  excellent 
cider.  Away  to  our  left  we  see  the  gables  and  tower  of  the  big 
monastery  at  Cowfold,  the  abode  of  a  fraternity  of  what  the 
natives  call  "  Frenchy  monks,"  members  of  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  all  directions,  conning  their  breviaries,  to  the  wonder,  if 
not  the  suspicion,  of  the  yellow-haired  young  natives.  Further 
on  we  reach  a  cluster  of  cottages  and  an  inn  known  as  "  Crab  Tree." 
About  this  inn  there  hangs  a  story  of  the  old  iron  days,  which  we 
give  as  related  to  us  without  vouching  for  its  historical  accuracy, 
.limmy  Gerrard,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  called 
himself  a  charcoal  burner,  but,  good  trade  as  was  that  of  charcoal 
burning  in  those  days  when  every  village  had  its  forge  and  its 
furnace,  Jimmy  Gerrard  depended  for  quicker  retums  and  surer 
profits  upon  his  calling  as  a  conveyer  of  smuggled  goods,  and 
between  Crab  Tree  and  New  Shoreham  there  was  not  a  farmhouse 
or  cottage  but  Jimmy  Gerrard  knew  the  ins  and  outs  of,  he 
giving  the  old  women  tea  which  had  never  paid  duty  in  return  for 
accommodation  in  the  shape  of  an  attic  or  a  cellar,  and  supplying 
the  old  men  with  excellent  tobacco  in  retum  for  the  loan  of  carts 
and  horses  to  convey  his  kegs  and  ankers  inland. 

The  cleverest  preventive  officers  had  failed  to  catch  Jimmy 
Gerrard,  although  he  was  believed  to  have  had  his  neck  in  the 
noose  at  least  half-a-dozen  times,  and  Jimmy's  exploits  grew  so 
bold  and  open  that  people  believed  him  to  be  in  league  with  a 
certain  nameless  gentleman.  But  Jimmy  took  to  drinking,  and 
the  preventive  men  rubbed  their  hands.  One  wild  December 
night  he  was  celebrating  the  successful  conveyance  of  a  score  of 
carts  from  Shoreham  by  a  carouse  at  the  "  Crab  Tree,"  and  the  pre- 
ventive men,  who  had  been  waiting  about  in  the  woods  for  a  week, 
made  sure  that  he  was  as  good  as  caught.  Disguised  as  honest 
puddlers,  they  dropped  in  one  by  one  and  took  their  drinks  at  the 
bar,  whilst  Jimmy  and  his  cronies  were  waking  the  echoes  of  the 
parlour  with  the  whistling  chorus  of  the  famous  old  Sussex  song 
about  the  ploughman,  his  plague  of  a  wife,  and  the  before-alluded- 
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to  nameless  gentleman.  Casually  the  preventives  lounged  into 
the  parlour,  their  cutlasses  concealed  by  their  coats,  their  pots  in 
their  hands,  their  pipes  in  their  mouths,  .limmy  Gerrard  occupied 
the  place  of  honour  in  the  huge  chimney  comer,  a  roaring  fire 
blazed  between  the  dogs,  and  above  it  seethed  a  huge  cauldron  of 
water.  Jimmy  did  not  stop  his  whistle,  but  he  took  in  the 
situation  at  once,  and  hitched  up  a  little  nearer  the  chimney. 
Suddenly,  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  the  preventive  men  made  a 
spring  at  Jimmy;  as  suddenly  there  was  a  tremendous  hiss  as  of 
water  on  fire,  followed  by  dense  clouds  of  smoke  and  steam ;  but 
when  this  cleared  away,  there  was  no  Jimmy  Gerrard  to  be  seen, 
and  the  preventive  men  had  to  admit  that  yet  once  more  Jimmy 
had  proved  too  many  for  them. 

The  popular  belief  was,  of  course,  that  Jimmy  had  called  in  his 
nameless  friend  to  his  aid,  but  the  preventives  knew  very  well 
that  he  had  tilted  the  cauldron  on  to  the  flames,  and  had  escaped 
by  the  chimney  in  the  confusion  which  ensued,  for  he  was  met  at 
Horsham  market  a  day  or  two  after  as  cool  and  unconcerned  and 
bucolic-looking  as  if  he  did  not  know  the  difference  between  a  keg 
and  an  anker. 

We  proceed,  shaping  our  course  almost  due  south,  cross  the 
railway  at  West  Grinstead  station,  pass  West  Grinstead  Park  and 
all  that  remains  of  once  powerful  Knepp  Castle,  and  along  a 
winding  pleasant  road  of  five  miles  to  Ashington.  Here  we  are 
saved  a  long  detour  by  a  native,  who  leads  us  over  old  Ashington 
Green,  where  somewhat  famous  Ashington  Fair  used  to  be  held, 
and  by  a  series  of  paths  over  sweet-scented  fields,  tracks  along 
deep  lanes,  and  by  wild  heather-grown  open  spaces,  brings  us  out 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  beneath  which  lies  Storrington. 

We  had  fixed  upon  Storrington  as  our  halting-place  for  the 
night,  partly  because  it  was  equi-distant  from  the  commencement 
and  termination  of  our  tramp,  and  partly  because  we  felt  assured 
that  it  would  be  a  typical,  sequestered  little  Sussex  village, 
with  a  typical  country  inn.  The  "  Half  Moon  "  realized  our  fullest 
expectations,  and  although  the  recommendation  of  inns  is  generally 
a  thankless  and  hazardous  proceeding,  we  feel  bound  to  speak  in 
this  ca»e.  Storrington,  too,  seemed  quiet  and  bucolic  enough  for 
an  hour  or  two  after  our  arrival ;  but  as  we  sat  smoking  our  pipes 
after  tea  in  the  parlour,  we  became  impressed,  by  divers  signs  and 
sounds,  that  we  had  dropped  upon  an  exceedingly  lively  little 
hamlet.  Scraps  of  very  recent  popular  songs  were  wafted  through 
the  window,  accompanied  by  shouts  of  laughter  and  a  brisk 
exchange  of  refined  chaff,  and  presently  half-a-dozen  young 
gentlemen,  attired  in  flannels,  knickerbockers,  and  cricket  jackets, 
burst  into  the  room  and  called  loudly  for  malt.  This  continued 
at  intervals  throughout  the  evening,  the  arrival  of  the  young 
men  being  varied  by  the  visits  of  sundry  professional-looking 
foreigners,  who  took  their  beer  like  Britons. 
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We  learned  upon  inquiry  that  Storrington  had  been  for  many 
years  a  pet  abode  of  army  tutors,  perhaps  because  its  sequestered' 
position  and  its  distance  from  a  railway  station  are  favourable  in- 
ducements to  study;  our  informant  adding  that  the-  liveliness 
now-a-days  was  nothing  to  what  it  used  to  be  when  there  were 
eighty  young  fellows,  full  of  life  and  health  and  spirits,  distributed 
amongst  the  three  "  crammers." 

From  Storrington  we  went  the  next  morning  due  west,  the  road 
running  parallel  with  the  South  Downs,  upon  which  the  old  camp 
at  Chanctonbury — ^the  second  of  the  half-dozen  West  Sussex  earth- 
works— stands  out  boldly  amidst  its  trees.  Passing  the  cricket 
field,  the  church,  and  the  village  pond,  we  leave  the  road  to  enter 
Parham  Park,  with  the  idea  of  seeing  one  of  the  finest  Eliza- 
bethan houses  in  England,  and  one  of  the  best  private  collections 
of  curios  and  antiquities.  However,  although  the  house  is  at 
present  untenanted,  we  are  told  that  there  is  no  admission,  and  are 
obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  half-an-hour's  stroll  beneath  the 
magnificent  trees  springing  amidst  a  waist-deep  undergrowth  of 
fern  ere  we  regain  the  main  road  to  Pulborough. 

From  Parham  the  road  ascends  over  a  breezy,  heather-clad  bit 
of  common,  whence  a  beautiful  view  over  the  park  trees  far  away 
to  the  South  Downs  is  obtained.  Four  miles  on  is  Pulborough, 
where  we  meet  an  old  friend  in  the  shape  of  the  Boman  Stane 
Street  coming  from  Bignor  and  Chichester,  and  proceeding  in  a 
straight  line  via  Billingshurst  and  Okewood  Hill  to  Dorking  and 
London.  Pulborough  is  an  active,  lively  place,  possessing  good 
inns,  much  resorted  to  by  anglers,  and  interesting  from  the  relics 
of  Soman  rule  which  have  been  found  here.  It  was  probably  a 
military  station,  as  there  are  still  distinguishable  the  remains  of 
a  fort,  a  villa,  and  of  earthworks  commanding  the  basin  of  the 
Rother ;  and  we  may  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  covering  fortress  to 
Bignor,  the  Ad  Dedmum  of  the  Itineraries,  as  the  position  of  the 
latter  does  not  appear  to  have  been  selected  with  the  customary 
Boman  forethought  and  strategical  skill.  From  Pulborough  we 
continue  in  a  north-westerly  direction  along  a  pleasantly  shaded, 
undulating  road  towards  Petworth.  At  Stopham  Bridge,  a  fine 
seven-arched  structure  across  the  Arun,  there  is  as  pretty  a  little 
bit  for  a  sketch  as  can  be  found  in  this  country  of  pretty  bits,  and 
Stopham  church  contains  much  to  interest  the  lover  of  mediasval 


Petworth,  four  miles  from  Pulborough,  is  a  quiet,  straggling 
old  country  town,  of  which  the  chief  attraction  is  the  splendid 
collection  of  pictures  at  Petworth  House,  remarkable  amongst 
which  are  the  Vandykes  and  the  Turners.  In  the  dining-room 
are  beautiful  specimens  of  Grinling  Gibbons'  wood-work.  From 
Petworth  we  follow  the  park  wall,  and  at  four  miles'  distance 
strike  ofiF  to  the  left  through  a  white  gate  into  Cowdray  Park. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  houf  s  walk  across  the  softest  of  turf, 
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shaded  by  magnificent  trees,  beneath  which  browse  innumerable 
deer,  we  again  go  to  the  left,  and  after  crossing  a  couple  of  broad 
meadows,  are  at  the  ruins  of  Cowdray  House,  once  a  magnificent 
rival  of  Parham,  for  many  years  the  seat  of  the  Montagues,  and 
accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  One 
could  pleasantly  while  away  a  long  summer's  morning  amongst 
these  magnificent  ivy-grown  relics  of  past  grandeur,  and  ruminate 
in  the  solitude  and  calm  over  the  pageants  and  feastings  which 
they  must  have  witnessed,  especially  upon  the  occasion  of  Queen 
Bess's  visit  in  1 590.  But  we  have  a  good  half-day's  work  yet  before 
us,  so  we  content  ourselves  with  a  rest  and  a  sketch  and  pass  on  into 
the  quaint  little  village  of  C!owdray,  leaving  Midhurst  on  our  left, 
as  there  is  nothing  in  the  town  to  warrant  our  detention.  The 
road  strikes  due  north,  up  a  stiff  bit  of  hill  entirely  covered  with 
oak  and  beech  forest,  but  we  quit  it  for  a  few  moments  to  visit 
the  interesting  Perpendicular  church  at  Easeboume — pronounced 
"Essboume" — wherein  is  a  splendid  monument  to  that  Lord 
Montague  who  was  at  Tilbury  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
visit  to  the  army  there  in  1588,  and  which  once  stood  in  Midhurst 
church,  and  an  alabaster  armoured  figure  of  Sir  David  Owen. 

We  continue  up  the  hill,  but  at  the  summit,  instead  of  following 
the  road,  strike  down  a  path  to  the  right  in  order  to  cut  off  a 
comer,  and  are  on  a  rudely  paved  lane,  into  the  origin  of  which 
we  think  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  antiquarians  to  inquire ; 
for  it  struck  us  as  being  Boman  in  construction,  and  might  be  a 
continuation  of  the  northern  road  from  Chichester.  At  any  rate 
we  are  told  that  it  was  a  favourite  route  for  smugglers ;  and  we  can 
easily  imagine  it  to  have  been  so,  as  it  is  almost  hidden  in  thick 
foliage,  and,  indeed,  is  not  perceptible  at  all  from  the  high  road 
running  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  above.  We  arrive  at  Femhurst 
after  rather  a  hard  up-hill  walk,  and  are  nothing  loth  to  turn  into 
the  inn  for  a  drink  and  a  talk  with  the  village  fathers  here 
assembled.  They  tell  us  that  Femhurst  was  the  last  place  in 
Sussex  to  abandon  the  iron  industry,  and  are  not  to  be  induced  to 
believe  that  at  Ashbumham  the  last  furnace  was  only  blown  out  in 
1812,  and  at  Eye  so  late  as  1821.  There  is  plenty,  however,  about 
Femhurst  to  remind  us  of  the  old  staple  industry,  not  only  in  the 
names  of  places  into  which  the  words  ash,  furnace,  hammer,  and 
forge  frequently  enter,  but  in  more  substantial  relics  in  the  shape 
of  grate-backs,  tombstones  and  railings  which  may  be  noticed  in 
prying  about  the  old  houses.  Jimmy  Gerrard,  before  alluded  to, 
belonged  to  this  neighbourhood,  and  a  diminutive  road-side  inn, 
close  by  the  modem  chapel  at  the  commencement  of  the  paved 
lane  by  which  we  came  to  Femhurst,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
his  favourite  resorts  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

From  Femhurst  to  Haslemere,  over  the  Surrey  border,  there  is 
little  of  note.  At  the  "  Sussex  Bells,"  formerly  an  inn,  we  are  on 
both  the  Hampshire  and  Surrey  borders,  and  beyond  the  heights 
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which  loom  up  in  the  evening  sky  to  our  left,  lies  the  Devil's 
Punch  Bowl  and  the  "  Seven  Thorns  Inn  "  on  the  Portsmouth  main 
road,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  hostelry  in  which  Nicholas 
Nickleby  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  and 
his  talented  troupe  of  artists. 

Generally  speaking  with  regard  to  pedestrianism  in  West 
Sussex,  we  may  say  that  the  roads  are  very  fair,  sign-posts 
plentiful  and  legible,  and  the  natives  most  courteous  and  obliging 
in  spile  of  the  lawless  blood  which  must  run  in  their  veins. 
Hospitality  is  a  pleasant  trait  in  the  local  character,  and  we  were 
reminded  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  when  we  found 
men  taking  as  an  insult  the  offer  of  payment  for  a  drink  of  milk 
or  cider.  Sleeping  accommodation  is  rather  diflScult  to  find,  but 
there  are  so  many  railways  traversing  this  region  that  by  a  little 
careful  rehearsal  of  the  route  proposed  to  be  taken  beforehand, 
the  necessity  of  passing  a  night  in  the  out-of-the-way  districts 
may  generally  be  obviated.  The  men  are  usually  big,  fine  fellows, 
and  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dwarfs  over  the  Surrey 
border,  and  we  have  heard  upon  good  authority  that  in  North- 
west Sussex  the  Boman  type  of  feature  is  strongly  observable, 
and  that  our  first  conquerors  left  here  other  traces  than  roads, 
earthworks,  and  tesselated  pavements. 


MISS   ARNE. 


SUSANNA  MARIA  AENE,  a  pretty  girl  of  nineteen,  with  an  un- 
usually sweet  voice,  made  her  first  appearance  before  a  London 
audience  as  a  singer.  Little  did  pretty  Miss  Ame,  with  her  foolish, 
tender  heart,  her  magical  eyes,  her  soft,  plaintive  notes,  her 
dignity  and  grace,  her  passionate,  sympathetic,  generous  nature 
— little  did  this  impulsive  young  girl  imagine  that  her  beauty, 
her  talent,  her  youth,  her  delicately-strung  nervous  organization, 
were  so  many  snares  to  lure  her  to  destruction. 

Her  brother  Thomas,  afterwards  the  famous  Doctor  Ame,  but 
then  only  an  eager,  aspiring  young  man  counting  two-and-twenty 
summers  in  the  years  of  his  life,  had  determined  to  becx)me  a 
musician.  The  father  of  these  ambitious  aspirants,  Mr.  Ame, 
fashionable  upholsterer  in  a  fashionable  neighbourhood,  had  at 
first  vehemently  opposed  this  desire;  but  finding  the  youth  so 
vehemently  resolved  on  following  his  own  inclinations,  while  dis- 
playing an  undoubted  genius  for  the  art  and  science  of  music,  he 
had  yielded ;  and  then,  going  to  the  reverse  extreme,  began  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  the  professional  schemes  and  projects 
of  his  daughter  Susanna.  It  seems,  perhaps,  singular  that  he 
should  have  sanctioned  her  becoming  a  public  singer,  as  he  was 
a  prosperous  man,  and  must  have  known  the  manifold  dangers 
which  would  beset  her ;  but  the  almost  insane  passion  of  the  day 
for  music  may  have  seized  him,  or  he  may  have  been  tempted  by 
the  prodigal  sums  paid  to  popular  vocalists.  A  great  deal  was 
said  of  the  enormous  salaries  demanded  by  operatic  performers, 
and  people  talked  as  much  of  the  money  gained  by  singers  as 
they  did  of  their  brilliant  talents.  Then,  too,  fancy  again  darts 
off  at  a  tangent,  and  conjures  up  the  likelihood  that  Miss  Arne, 
if  not  her  family,  could  hardly  help  thinking  how  Anastasia 
Eobinson,  daughter  of  a  ruined  portrait  painter,  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  one  of  the  most  exclusive  duchesses  in  England,  and  the 
wife  of  an  ultra-aristocratic  earl,  although  her  marriage  was  still 
unacknowledged :  how  Lavinia  Fenton,  the  daughter  of  a  coffee- 
house keeper's  wife,  after  taking  the  town  by  storm  as  Polly 
Peachum,  had  become  a  duchess :  while  her  successor  on  the 
stage,  Miss  Warren,  had  married  a  wealthy  gentleman. 

No  doubt  old  Mr.  Arne  knew  everybody  in  connection  with 
the  six  existing  London  theatres :  the  eminent  Mr.  Handel ; 
crotchety  JManager  Bich;  ^handsome,  rollicking  Jack  Laguerre, 
the  scene-painter — prince  of  good  fellows — who  knew  everything 
and  every  one ;  Harry  Carey,  poet,  farce-writer,  and  musician ;  Mr. 
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Lampe,  the  fashionable  composer,  who  was  rapidly  making  his 
way  to  fame  and  fortune ; — doubtless,  Thomas  Arne,  senior,  was 
acquainted  with  all  the  musical  and  dramatic  celebrities  of  the  day. 

The  stories  set  before  us  about  Miss  Ame's  first  appearance  are 
vexatiously  conflicting,  and  each  needs  to  be  taken  with  half  a 
dozen  grains  of  salt.  Some  of  the  best  authorities  say  that 
Handel  displayed  an  interest  in  the  young  Ames  ;  others,  equally 
reliable  on  points  in  general,  assert  that  he  did  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  that  he  had  reason  to  be  exceedingly  annoyed  with  the 
family,  in  consequence  of  a  shabby  action  perpetrated  by  them 
soon  after  the  young  lady's  dSbut 

No  candidate  ever  stepped  before  the  footlights  more  modestly 
or  with  less  pretension  than  Miss  Arne,  An  unobtrusive  advertise- 
ment was  to  be  seen  (1732)  in  the  daily  papers,  heralding  a  new 
opera  and  new  performers  in  this  way  : 

"  At  the  new  theatre  in  the  Haymorket,  this  present  Monday,  being  the  13th  of 
March,  will  be  performed  a  new  English  Opera,  after  the  Italian  manner,  call'd 
AuELiA.  By  a  Set  of  Performers  who  never  yet  app«ir'd  in  publick.  Tickets  for 
the  Night  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Fribourg's,  Maker  of  Iiapi)ee  Snuff,  near  the  Playhouse 
Gate." 

This  serious  opera  in  three  acts,  the  scene  of  which  was  laid 
on  the  frontiers  of  Hungaria,  was  composed  by  John  Frederick 
Lampe,  and  the  words  are  attributed  to  Henry  Carey.  Lampe 
was  just  then  rising  into  notice;  he  was  a  German  by  birth,  and 
early  in  life  had  been  what  he  termed  "  a  student  of  music  "  at 
Helmstadt,  in  Saxony.  About  1725  he  had  come  to  London, 
when  he  was  engaged  by  his  friend  Handel  as  a  performer  on  the 
bassoon  in  the  opera  band;  but  in  1730,  John  Kich,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  Theatre,  engaged  him  to  compose  some  dramatic  music. 
Eich  was  at  that  time  bringing  out  pantomimes  and  similar  enter- 
tainments. Carey — "  Harry  Carey,"  he  was  more  generally  called 
— was  "  a  man  of  a  facetious  temper,  "  a  musician  by  profession, 
and  "  one  of  the  lower  order  of  poets  " — the  last  of  the  D'Urfrey 
school.  So  scantily  learned  was  he  in  his  profession,  that  at  first 
his  chief  occupation  lay  in  teaching  at  boarding-schools  and  in 
middle-class  private  families.  In  composition  he  could  not 
venture  beyond  ballad  airs  or  little  cantatas,  to  which  he  was 
just  able  to  set  a  bass.  Yet, although  he  had  slight  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  musical  composition,  he  was  very  original  and  very 
prolific.  A  claim  was  put  forth  by  his  son  that  to  him  belonged 
the  honour  of  composing  the  National  Anthem.  He  rattled  oflF 
popular  songs  with  a  wonderful  facility.  One  of  his  most 
admired  ballads  was  "  Sally  in  our  Alley  "—a  real  English  song  in 
music,  words  and  sentiment ;  it  obtained  praise  from  Addison  for 
the  words,  and  from  Geminiani  for  the  music.  Two  or  three 
short  dramas  which  he  wrote  were  well  received.  His  principal 
talent  consisted  in  humour  and  good-natured  satire.  While  not 
profiting    much   by  professional   training,  he   had  received   ex- 
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cellent  instruction  from  the  three  most  eminent  professors  of  the 
day — ^Linnaert,  Roseingrave^  and  Geminiani.  Part  of  his  musical 
studies  were  gone  through  with  Lampe,  whose  talents  he  sincerely 
admired,  and  the  two  men  constantly  worked  together.  Lampe 
said  afterwards  that  all  the  musical  teaching  bestowed  on  Carey 
did  not  enable  him  to  "  put  a  bass  tx)  his  own  ballads."  Carey 
was  an  illegitimate  son  of  George  Savile,  Marquis  of  Halifax, 
by  whose  family  he  was  granted  an  annuity  till  the  unhappy  day 
of  his  death.  Nobody  knew  precisely  when  he  was  bom — aboat 
1696  it  was  supposed;  but  in  1715  he  brought  out  his  first  two 
farces,  when  young  Thomas  Arne  was  a  child  only  five  years  old. 

Miss  Arne  at  once  secured  a  triumph,  and  "  Amelia  "  not  only 
achieved  entire  success  at  the  time,  but  was  always  regarded  as 
Lampe's  best  work.  On  March  28th  it  was  announced  for  the 
benefit  of  Miss  Arne,  "  to  begin  exactly  at  six  o'clock,"  tickets  to 
be  obtained  at  Mr.  Arne's  shop,  the  Crown.  On  April  8th,  having 
been  deferred  from  Monday  to  Friday,  on  account  of  Miss  Ame's 
indisposition,  it  was  given  "  with  some  additional  songs  by  Miss 
Arne."  It  was  performed  for  the  last  time  that  season  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Carey,  being  on  this  occasion  played  at  seven 
O'clock.  During  these  performances  it  was  expressly  stated  that 
no  persons  would  be  admitted  behind  the  scenes.  The  managers 
were  trying  to  make  a  firm  stand  against  the  old  practice  of  loungers 
crowding  the  stage ;  but  it  was  a  wearisome  struggle.  Young 
fops  and  old  beaux  used  the  stage  as  if  it  were  a  fashionable 
drawing-room,  and  made  no  scruple  of  walking  across  it  in  the 
middle  of  a  scene  to  speak  to  one  another. 

It  was  acknowledged  by  all  that  Miss  Arne  was  a  very  pleasing 
singer,  though  her  ear  and  judgment  were  both  deficient.  Her 
voice  was  naturally  plaintive  and  melodious.  "She  captivated 
every  ear  by  the  sweetness  and  expression  of  her  voice  in  singing," 
says  Dr.  Burney.  There  was  then,  as  in  after  years,  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  on  her  claims  to  beauty.  Some  said  that  in 
person  she  was  "  perfectly  elegant,"  others  that  she  was  really 
unattractive.  But  Nature  had  endowed  her  with  such  symmetry 
of  form  and  fine  expression  of  face,  that  she  preserved  her  youth- 
ful aspect  even  to  middle  life.  "Her  features,  though  not 
beautiful,  were  delicate  and  very  expressive,"  says  Miss  Seward. 

Two  months  after  Miss  Arne's  first  appearance  a  "  little  idea  " 
occurred  to  her  father,  which  did  not  redound  much  to  his  credit. 
Just  then  the  English  public  had  a  kind  of  craze  for  musical  per- 
formances— Italian  operas,  English  musical  dramas,  interludes, 
farces,  with  every  species  of  concert,  were  run  after.  Out  of  six 
theatres,  four  were  devoted  to  music.  Of  all  the  musical  men  of 
the  day,  the  most  admired  and  popular  was  Mr.  Handel,  and  any 
piece  written  by  him  would  be  sure  of  delighted  acceptance  at  the 
hands  of  the  public.  In  1708,  when  at  Naples,  he  had  composed 
a  trifling  work  called  "  Acis  and  Galatea,"  and  afterwards,  when 
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he  was  "maestro  dl  capella  to  the  magnificent  Duke  of  Chandos,  at 
Cannons,  he  re-wrote  this  pretty  serenata.  The  English  words  were 
written  by  Gay,  assisted  by  Pope,  Dryden,  Hughes,  and  other 
literary  visitors  at  the  duke^s  hospitable  mansion.  Gay  could 
play  on  the  flute,  and  thus  was  able  to  write  verses  for  music  the 
more  fluently.  It  was  this  accomplishment  which  helped  him  in 
his  **  Beggar's  Opera." 

This  lovely  trifle  by  Handel — "  Acis  and  Galatea  " — a  holiday 
task,  done  for  pastime,  had  never  been  presented  to  the  public  in 
a  dramatic  form,  and  the  Ame  family  considered  that  it  would  be 
an  attractive  novelty  if  placed  on  the  stage.  As  a  serenata  it 
had  been  sung  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  March,  1731,  with  some 
additions,  such  as  the  parts  for  Damon  and  Corydon ;  but  it  is  not 
known  if  Handel  himself  made  these  additions.  It  had  on  that 
occasion  been  performed  by  llochetli,  Leveridge,  Salway,  and  Legar, 
Mrs.  Wright,  Mrs.  Carter,  and  Mrs.  Papillon.  It  was  a  species  of 
musical  drama,  and  had  never  been  intended  for  an  opera. 

Judicious  puffing  was  not  neglected  in  bringing  this  piece  out 
by  surprise.  A  preliminary  paragraph  was  put  forth  in  the  Daily 
Post  of  May  2nd,  1732 :  "  We  hear  that  the  Proprietor  of  the 
English  Opera  will  very  shortly  perform  a  celebrated  Pastoral 
Opera,  call'd-  Acis  and  Galateay  compos'd  by  Mr.  Handel,  with 
all  the  Grand  Chorus's  and  other  Decorations,  as  it  was  perform'd 
before  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Chandos  at  Cannons ;  and  that  it  is 
now  in  Eehearsal."  An  advertisement  followed  immediately,  an- 
nouncing, for  May  11th,  "  Acis  and  Galatea,"  a  "  Pastoral  Opera," 
composed  by  Mr.  Handel,  to  be  performed  at  the  "  new  theatre  in 
the  Haymarket."  "  With  all  the  Grand  Choruses,  Scenes,  Ma- 
chines, and  other  Decorations,  being  the  first  time  it  ever  was 
perform'd  in  a  Theatrical  Way.  The  Part  of  Acis  by  Mr.  Mountier, 
being  the  first  Time  of  his  appearing  in  Character  on  any  Stage 
Galatea,  Miss  Ame." 

However,  it  proved  impossible  to  prepare  the  scenes,  decorations, 
and  machines  in  time  for  the  11th,  so  the  performance  was  de- 
ferred to  May  17. 

The  serenata  was  given  precisely  as  it  had  been  performed  at 
Cannons.  For  some  reason  or  another,  the  speculation  did  not 
succeed ;  the  piece  seems  to  have  been  represented  only  twice. 

Handel  was  naturally  indignant  at  this  really  impudent  appro- 
priation of  his  property,  and  he  resolved  to  bring  out  his  serenata 
himself,  at  his  own  theatre.  In  the  daily  papers  an  advertisement 
appeared  on  the  5th  of  June,  announcing  that  at  the  King's 
Theatre  **  on  Saturday  next  will  be  perform'd  a  Serenata,  called 
Acis  and  Galatea^  formerly  composed  by  Mr.  Handel,  and  now 
revived  by  him  with  several  Additions,  and  to  be  performed  by  a 
great  Number  of  the  best  Voices  and  Instruments.  There  will  be 
no  Action  on  the  Stage,  but  the  Scene  will  represent,  in  a  Pictu- 
resque Manner,  a  Sural  Prospect,  with  Rocks  and  Groves,  Fountains, 
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and  Grottoes,  amongst  which  will  be  disposed  a  Chorus  of  Nymphs 
and  Shepherds,  the  Habits  and  every  other  Decoration  suited  to 
the  Subject."  The  pit  and  boxes  were  thrown  together,  and  on 
the  Saturday  appointed  a  warning  was  added  that  no  persons 
could  be  admitted  without  tickets,  which  would  be  "  delivered  this 
day  at  the  office  in  the  Haymarket,  at  half  a  guinea  each.  No 
persons  whatever  to  be  admitted  behind  the  scenes."  The  musical 
additions  consisted  of  many  of  the  airs  from  the  Neapolitan  sere- 
nata,  and  three  choruses,  two  in  Italian  and  one  in  English.  The 
pastoral  was  "a  macaronic"  one,  being  sung  partly  in  Italian, 
partly  in  English.  Signora  Strada  was  the  Galatea,  Montagnani, 
Polyphemus.  The  English  airs,  given  to  the  added  parts  of  Clori 
and  Eurilla,  were  sung  by  Miss  Bobinson  and  Mrs.  Davis. 

This  authorized  serenata  was  performed  four  times,  and  in  the 
next  season  it  was  given  on  December  5th,  9th,  12th,  and  16th. 
"  And  this,"  remarks  Dr.  Bumey,  "  seems  to  have  been  the  origin 
of  Handel's  performance  of  oratorios  in  still  life,  and  of  serenatas 
and  other  secular  musical  dramas,  during  Lent,  in  the  manner  of 
oratorios." 

Handel  showed  a  desire  to  compose  some  English  musical 
dramas.  He  wrote  "  Alcestes,"  an  English  opera,  but  it  was  never 
performed.  He  re-set  Congreve's  "  Semele  " ;  it  was  not  performed 
when  first  written,  but,  set  to  music  by  Handel,  it  was  (1743) 
brought  out  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Covent  Garden.  Handel,  in  fect> 
composed  three  English  operas,  besides  writing  his  interlude,  the 
"  Choice  of  Hercules,"  which  was  never  performed. 

After  that  shabby  speculation  old  Mr.  Arne  suddenly  disappears 
from  view.  When,  where,  and  how  he  departed  this  life,  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  evidence  to  show.  There  is  no  record  in  the  parish 
registers  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  of  his  death,  nor  of  his 
second  wife's  demise.  None  of  the  old  magazines  or  newspapers 
note  his  death  :  he  apparenUy*  vanished  into  the  eternal  silences. 

In  later  years  Handel  fSrgave  or  forgot  the  unpleasant  affair 
about  his  serenata,  and  became  a  good  friend  of  the  brother,  young 
Thomas  Arne,  while  he  evinced  his  appreciation  of  the  sister, 
pretty  Miss  Arne,  by  writing  for  her  the  superb  air,  "  He  was 
despised,"  in  his  "  Messiah."  Probably  he  thought  that  an  eager 
youthful  student  of  one  or  two  and  twenty  and  a  girl  of  nineteen 
could  not  have  been  very  culpable,  and  he  possibly  sympathized 
with  the  boyish  composer,  whose  early  struggles  to  obtain  a  mastery 
of  the  musical  art  resembled  his  own  in  the  most  singular  manner. 
Handel's  father  had  sent  him  to  a  public  school,  intending  him  for 
the  legal  profession,  and  had  sternly  forbidden  him  to  study  music 
in  any  shape  or  form,  banishing  every  kind  of  musical  instrument 
from  the  house.  Handel  had  somehow  obtained  a  dumb  spinet^ 
the  strings  being  banded  with  strips  of  cloth,  to  deaden  the  sound 
—of  that  species  used  in  the  cells  of  nunneries.  He  used  to  play 
on  this  in  the  night-time,  in  a  garret,  as  young  Thomas  Arne  oad 
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done.  And  his  father  had  discovered  his  musical  genius  almost 
exactly  as  the  elder  Arne  had  found  out  his  son's  wonderful 
accomplishments. 

The  success  obtained  by  his  sister  is  alleged  to  have  been  a 
most  powerful  incentive  to  Thomas  Arne  to  try  his  fortune  with  an 
"opera."  Accordingly,  he  chose  a  subject.  His  literary  judgment 
was  never  good,  and  in  later  years  he  sometimes,  injudiciously, 
wrote  his  own  words.  His  first  selection  was  Addison's  "Eosa- 
mond."  Addison,  now  dead  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  may  have 
known  the  young  musician's  father,  though  he  implied  {Spectator^ 
No.  50)  that  he  did  not,  and  spoke  of  him  slightingly  as  "  the 
upholsterer";  but  it  is  doubtful  if  Thomas  Arne,  junior,  even 
remembered  that  silent,  disdainful  king  of  a  clique. 

"Rosamond"  had  originally  proved  a  bad  speculation.  Mr. 
Addison  always  wanted  to  stand  first  wherever  he  was,  and  when 
he  heard  everybody  (1706)  talking  excitedly  about  Italian  and 
English  operas,  he  determined  to  write  one.  In  his  opinion,  the 
already  existing  style  of  libretto-writing  was  ineffably  absurd,  and 
his  chief  declared  object  was  to  ascertain  if  polished  English  verses 
could  be  made  to  harmonize  with  melody.  His  friend  Captain 
Steele,  manager  and  dramatist,  was  a  leading  man  at  the  theatres, 
and  dashed  off  brilliant  comedies,  helped  (the  captain  said)  by 
Mr.  Addison,  but  Mr.  Addison  desired  to  shine  as  a  distinct 
and  separate  star  in  the  theatrical  firmament.  Although  a 
poet  and  a  wit,  Mr.  Addison  happened  to  be  profoundly  ignorant 
of  music,  and  had  no  idea  of  stage  effect.  He  imagined  that 
because  Thomas  Clayton  had  introduced  Italian  opera  to  the  Lon- 
don world  of  fashion,  and  could  talk  with  confidence,  he  must  be 
the  most  desirable  composer  to  supply  the  musical  part  of  the 
entertainment.  The  story  of  Bosamond  Clifford  seemed  a  romantic 
groundwork  for  a  plot ;  he  took  it  and  treated  it  literally,  without 
any  more  imaginative  effort  than  enabled  him  to  add  a  couple  of 
insufferable  "  fiinny  "•  people  and  an  insipid  page.  His  chief 
idea  was  to  flatter  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  whom  he  represented 
under  the  guise  of  King  Henry,  and  lauded  to  the  skies — even 
brought  down  imaginary  protective  angels  from  thence,  to  assist 
in  singing  the  great  commander's  praises.  Lord  Macaulay  saw  fit 
to  eulogize  the  writing  of  "  Fair  Rosamond,"  but  an  inferior  critic 
might  be  led  in  ignorance  to  declare  that  the  versification  is  not 
above  that  of  a  smartly-written  modem  toy-book.  Some  of  Queen 
Eleanor's  speeches  are  like  a  succession  of  short  barks,  and  her 
Majesty,  like  everybody  else  in  the  piece,  talks  at  unconscionable 
length.  Rosamond  raves  in  a  distressingly  exaggerated  style,  and 
in  short  gasps.  The  best  bit  is  a  mildly-droll  scene  between  Sir 
Trusty  and  his  wife.  The  opera  ends  in  an  abrupt,  almost 
ludicrous  manner.  Here  is  a  stanza,  a  fair  sample  of  the  entire 
work.  Rosamond,  remonstrating  with  Queen  Eleanor,  who  is 
presenting  to  her  the  dagger  and  bowl,  cries : 
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"  When  tides  of  youthful  blood  run  high. 
And  scenes  of  promised  jojs  are  nigh, 
Health  presuming, 
Beauty  blooming. 
Oh,  how  dreadful  'tis  to  die !  " 

Clayton's  music  was  villainous — ^a  "confused  chaos — its  only 
merits  being  its  shortness  " ;  the  action  of  the  piece  was  flat  and 
tame,  the  poetry  uninteresting  (some  eminent  critics  say  it  was 
graceful,  and  of  a  high  standard,  though  some  other  equally 
eminent  critics  condemn  it  as  rubbish),  so  naturally  the  result 
was  wretched,  mortifying  failure,  and  "Fair  Eosamond"  was 
acted  only  three  times  when  first  produced  at  Drury  I.<ane.  With 
one  exception,  it  was  performed  by  English  singers — Mrs.  Lindsay, 
Hughes,  Leveridge,  Laurence,  and  others,  the  part  of  Bosamond 
being  taken  by  Signora  Maria  Gallia.  The  public  were  much 
disappointed :  a  good  deal  of  fuss  had  been  made  about  the  forth- 
coming opera,  and  Addison's  name  had  raised  delusive  expecta- 
tions. Addison,  horribly  chagrined,  became  henceforth  an  avowed 
enemy  of  Opera  under  all  forms  and  guises.  Only  nonsense,  he 
said,  was  fit  to  be  set  to  music !  However,  he  did  not  lose  his 
time  flirting  with  Fair  Rosamond.  Queen  Anne  wished  to  have 
the  book  dedicated  to  her,  but  he  preferred  to  inscribe  it  to  the 
more  influential  Duchess  of  Marlborough — whereby  he  excited  the 
subsequent  wrath  of  Dr.  Johnson — and  this  evoked  the  first  gleam 
of  prosperity  in  the  shape  of  a  secretaryship  to  the  Marquis  of 
Wharton,  and  the  situation  of  keeper  of  the  records  in  Birming- 
ham's Tower,  worth  four  hundred  a  year,  and  this  led  again  to  his 
being  put  into  Parliament  by  the  Marquis  of  Wharton.  Tickell 
wrote  some  verses  in  praise  of  "  Fair  Rosamond,"  and  sent  them 
to  Addison,  whose  friendship  he  thus  gained. 

When  Thomas  Arne  sat  down  to  re-set  this  piece,  a  golden 
opportunity  lay  before  him.  John  Rich  was  eagerly  looking  for 
another  chance  of  making  a  splendid  success,  to  repeat,  if  possible, 
the  triumph  he  had  achieved  fi\e  years  before  (1728),  with  the 
immortal  "  Beggar's  Opera."  From  1717  to  1720  there  were  no 
operas  given  at  any  theatre,  and  the  attempts  at  musical  drama 
in  English  were  but  feeble.  Owing  to  many  causes,  but  very 
much  to  the  incessant  ridicule  spattered  on  it  by  Addison  and 
other  writers  in  the  Spectator^  vocal  and  instrumental  music  sank 
at  that  time  to  a  low  ebb  in  England.  Then  the  success  of  the 
"  Beggar's  Opera  "  had  electrified  native  musicians  and  writers  of 
musical  dramas.  A  cloud  of  imitative  works  had  started  up,  like 
wild-flowers  after  a  refreshing  summer  shower.  No  piece  had 
ever  plucked  a  more  extraordinary  success  than  the  "  Beggar's 
Opera."  Not  only  did  society  crowd  to  the  theatre  to  hear  and 
see  it,  but  ladies  carried  the  principal  songs  and  scenes  on  fans, 
and  had  them  painted  on  the  screens  in  their  houses.  It  was 
played  at  private  theatricals  in  fashionable  drawing-rooms ;  played 
in  all  the  chief  towns  and  cities  of  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland; 
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played  even  as  a  novelty  by  children  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  when 
a  book  of  the  songs  was  sent  by  a  flying  Cupid  across  the  stage 
to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  The  original  performers  at  last 
got  fairly  tired  of  it.  On  the  seventy-second  night  of  represen- 
tation Walker  Macheath  happened  to  be  slightly  imperfect  in  his 
part.  As  he  returned  from  the  stage  Rich  called  out  to  him  in 
his  usual  rough  style,  "Halloa,  mister,  I  think  your  memory 
ought  to  be  pretty  good  by  this  time  !  "  **  And  so  it  is," .answered 
Walker,  "  but  zounds,  sir,  my  memory  is  not  to  last  for  ever." 
During  the  first  run  of  sixty-two  nights  the  "  Beggar's  Opera  " 
realized  £11,199  14s. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  other  writers  desired  to  glean  laurels  in 
the  same  field ;  no  wonder  if  Eich  cordially  welcomed  any  young 
composer  who  seemed  to  be  able  to  promise  pretty  dramas  and 
attractive  songs.  Gray  had  made  an  eflTort  to  follow  up  his  own 
trumpet-call.  Elated  by  his  intoxicating  success,  he  fancied  he 
could  easily  achieve  another  triumph,  so  wrote  a  second  part  to 
the  "Beggar's  Opera,"  which  he  called  "Polly."  This  opera, 
fortunately  for  himself,  was  never  placed  on  the  stage.  The 
Government  regarded  him  with  such  distrust  that  they  prohibited 
the  piece  when  it  was  submitted  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  Had 
they  wished  to  place  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  dreaded  enemy, 
they  could  not  have  adopted  a  more  certain  course.  The  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  poet  were  so  indignant  at  this  tyranny, 
which  they  regarded  as  a  persecution,  that  they  had  the  opera 
printed,  and  it  was  read  by  everybody.  Gray  had  realized  four 
hundred  pounds  by  the  "  Beggar's  Opera  " — he  obtained  twelve 
hundred  pounds  from  "  Polly."  In  all  probability,  had  it  been 
played  it  would  have  proved  a  failure,  for  it  did  not  contain  one 
element  of  success.  It  was  very  badly  written,  and  lacked  almost 
every  quality  that  had  rendered  the  "  Beggar's  Opera  "  a  magnet 
to  attract  good  fortune. 

The  unexpected  triumph  achieved  by  the  "  Beggar's  Opera," 
caused  a  perfect  shower  of  ballad  operas  to  be  rained  on  the 
public.  The  "  Cobler's  Opera,"  by  Ryan,  a  somewhat  humorous 
piece ;  the  "  Lover's  Opera,"  a  ballad  farce  by  Chetwood,  the 
prompter  at  Drury  Lane;  the  "Devil  to  Pay";  "Pattie  and 
Peggie,"  a  Scotch  ballad  opera,  by  Theophilus  Cibber  ;  "  A  Cure 
for  a  Scold,"  by  Worsdaile  ;  the  "  Boarding  School  " ;  the  "  High- 
land  Fair,"  by  Mitchell;  "Ulysses,"  by  Smith ; —these,  with 
numerous  others,  were  more  or  less  successful.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  early  English  ballad  operas  was  the  "  Village 
Opera,"  written  by  Charles  Johnson,  with  the  music  adapted  to 
new  words. 

"  Rosamond,"  as  newly  set  to  music  by  Thomas  Arne,  was  thus, 
announced  in  the  daily  journals : 

"  At  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  this  present  Weslnesday,  being  the 
7th  day  of  Mirjh  [1733],  will  b^  poi-foraiM  an  English  Oper.i,  called 
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ROSAMOND. 

The  Words  by  the  late  Mr.  Addison. 
And  new  set  to  Musick,  after  the  Italian  Manner,  by  Mr.  Arne,  Junior. 
King,  by  Mrs.  Barbier;   Sir  Trusty,   Mr.  Leveridge;     Page,   Master  Arne,  who 
never  yet  appeared  in  Publick;    Messenger,  Mr.  Go^e;    1st   Angel,  Master  Arne; 
2nd   Angel,  Mr.  Corfe ;  Queen,  Miss  Jones ;  Rosamond,  Miss  Arne ;  Gridoline,  Miss 
Chambers.     With  new  Scenes  and  Dresses. 

Boxes,  5s.    Pit,  3s.    First  Gallery,  28.    Upper  Gallery,  I8.6d. 
To  begin  exactly  at  Six  o'clock. 
Tickets  to  be  hid  and  Places  taken  at  the  Stage  Door,  where  Attendance  is  given.** 

John  Bich^  the  manager  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  had,  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother  Christopher,  opened  the  theatre  built  by 
their  father  in  1715.  The  house  was  large,  and  handsomely 
decorated,  the  scenes  splendid,  the  stage  more  extensive  than 
that  at  Drury  I^ne,  and  superbly  adorned  with  looking-glasses  on 
both  sides,  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  actresses,  who,  Quin 
sneeringly  said,  were  more  occupied  in  admiring  their  own  lovely 
forms  than  in  minding  the  business  of  the  scene.  For  some 
time  Rich  had  struggled  against  adverse  circumstances;  he  was 
young,  inexperienced,  and  under  the  thumb  of  the  leading  actors ; 
he  hated  the  people  with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  associate  ;  like 
his  father,  he  desired  to  make  a  fortune  by  French  dancers, 
Italian  singers,  and  monstrosities  rather  than  by  native  drama. 
It  was  suspected  that  his  failure  as  an  actor  had  given  him  a 
distaste  for  English  drama.  With  the  hope  of  attracting  great 
numbers  to  the  house,  he  invented  a  new  kind  of  entertainment, 
applying  himself  to  the  study  of  pantomimes.  He  had  a  genius 
for  machinery,  and  was  a  perfect  master  of  everything  which 
related  to  theatrical  efiect.  As  a  harlequin,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Lun,  he  became  celebrated.  In  action  he  was  so 
wonderfully  expressive  that  words  were  not  needed  to  signify  his 
meaning.  The  public  were  charmed  with  the  new  style  of  enter- 
tainment which  was  created,  not  imported,  by  Rich,  and  he 
produced  scarcely  one  pantomime  which  did  not  run  for  forty  or 
fifty  nights  together.  Many  people  objected  to  the  mummeries 
of  the  pantomime ;  but  the  manager,  stingy  as  he  was,  found  him- 
self well  repaid  for  the  hundreds  of  pounds  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  on  these  grotesque  exhibitions. 

The  singers  for  whom  Arne  undertook  to  write,  although  cold 
and  uncultivated,  had  begun  to  improve  on  their  predecessors. 
Richard  Leveridge  (for  whom  Purcell's  finest  bass  songs  had  been 
composed)  was  an  excellent  singer,  and  also  a  poet  and  musician, 
his  favourite  style  being  comic  songs.  For  the  "  Indian  Princess," 
altered  by  Motteux,  he  supplied  several  airs  of  considerable  merit. 
He  was  not  a  refined  or  graceful  singer,  but  was  endowed  with 
strength  and  compass  of  voice.  He  estimated  his  own  powers  very 
highly.  Upon  one  occasion  he  oflFered  for  a  wager  of  one  hundred 
guineas  to  sing  a  bass  song  against  any  man  in  England.  His  best 
known  parts  were  Pluto,  Faustus,  and  Merlin,  in  the  pantomimes 
brought  out  by  Rich.  In  manner  he  was  coarse,  even  vulgar,  but 
a  certain  free  jocularity,  and  his  humorous  qualities  as  a  comic 
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singer,  gained  for  him  a  welcome  at  all  clubs  and  male  assemblies. 
So  large  a  circle  of  friends  did  he  obtain  that  when  he  grew  old 
and  needy  a  general  subscription,  in  the  form  of  an  annual  con^ 
tribution,  was  raised  by  them,  sufficient  for  his  wants.  About 
1726  he  opened  a  coffee-house  in  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
and  soon  after  published  a  collection  of  his  songs  in  two  pocket 
volumes.  By  some  it  is  asserted  that  he  aided  Lock  in  writing 
the  music  of  the  second  act  of  "  Macbeth."  He  lived  to  be  almost 
ninety  years  of  age. 

Mrs.  Barbier  had  made  her  first  appearance  in  Handel's  opera  of 
**  Almahide  " ;  she  had  a  charming  voice,  and  was  a  sparkling,  black- 
eyed,  modish  beauty — "  angel  when  pleased ;  when  vexed,  a  shrew.'' 

Ame's  "  fiosamond  "  was  performed  ten  nights  consecutively  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  very  much  applauded.  The  music  was 
pretty,  and  some  of  the  songs  were  happily  set,  and  were  sung  in 
private  society.  It  is  hard  to  say  if  any  copies  of  this  opera  are 
in  existence,  supposing  it  ever  was  published  in  a  complete  form. 

Miss  Ame  made  so  decided  an  impression  in  her  part  that 
many  of  her  biographers  have  since  imagined  that  she  appeared 
for  the  first  time  on  the  stage  in  this  opera.  Master  Kichard 
Arne  seems  also  to  have  been  successful,  for  he  continued  to  play 
juvenile  characters  for  about  a  couple  of  years.  He  played  (1734) 
with  Macklin  and  Theophilus  Gibber  in  the  "  Constant  Couple  " ; 
Simple,  in  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  " ;  Tony,  in  the  "  Merry 
Cobler  " ;  Estifania,  in  "  Trick  for  Trick."  He  played  Estifania  on 
that  unfortunate  night  (May  10th,  1735)  when  the  fetal  quarrel 
about  an  old  wig  took  place  between  Macklin  and  Thomas  Hallam, 
which  was  followed  by  Macklin's  trial  for  manslaughter. 

This  year  (1733)  was  a  musical  epoch  in  London.  Out  of  six 
theatres  four  were  devoted  to  music :  Handel  had  his  "  Orlando  " 
at  the  King's  Theatre;  Lampe,  "Dione"  at  the  "new  theatre"  in 
the  Haymarket ;  an  unknown  composer  had  "  Achilles,"  written 
by  the  late  Mr.  Gay,  at  Covent  Garden ;  and  "  Rosamond "  was 
winning  hearts  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  A  great  deal  of  musical 
talent  had  suddenly  developed  itself,  and  helped  to  excite  public 
interest  in  the  divine  art.  Dubourg,  Clegg,  and  Festing  were  the 
most  prominent  violinists ;  Kytch  was  the  most  noted  performer 
on  the  hautbois.  Jack  Festing  on  the  German  flute,  and  Baston 
on  the  common  flute ;  Kerba  on  the  bassoon ;  Valentine  Snow 
{Mrs.  Colley  Cibber's  papa)  on  the  trumpet.  There  were  several 
organists  of  repute — Roseingrave,  Robinson,  Magnus,  Greene, 
Jack  Janes,  and  the  young  blind  Stanley,  who  was  an  extraordinary 
favourite.  Some  singers  had  begun  to  make  a  name  on  the 
English  stage,  more  especially  Salway  and  Mountier,  but  the 
latter  was  chiefly  a  concert  singer. 

The  principal  composers  for  the  English  stage  about  this  time 
were  John  Christian  Pepusch  and  John  Ernest  Galliard.  Dr. 
Pepusch  presided  over  the  orchestra  at  Drury  Lane :  a  thoroughly 
sound  theoretical  musician,  and  an  industrious  composer.  The  son 
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of  a  German  Protestant  minister,  he  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1667. 
His  father,  finding  he  evidenced  great  musical  talents,  gave  him 
an  excellent  training,  by  which  he  profited  so  well  that  at  fourteen 
he  acquired  a  reputation  for  learning  and  skill.  When  a  little 
past  thirty  (about  1700)  he  came  to  England,  which  he  never  after- 
wards quitted.  The  celebrity  he  gained  for  being  a  man  of  profound 
science  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos, 
who  made  him  his  maestro  di  capella.  Subsequently  the  University 
of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  a  doctor's  degree. 
Although  he  obtained  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  pounds  with  his 
wife,  the  ugly,  good-tempered,  admired  opera  singer,  Signora  de 
I'Epine,  he  continued  to  follow  his  profession.  He  had  undertaken 
the  chief  task  of  arranging  and  harmonizing  the  airs  in  the 
"  Beggar's  Opera." 

Galliard  was  the  son  of  a  perruquier,  and  a  native  of  Zurich. 
He  had  come  to  England  in  the  suite  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
who  had  appointed  him  one  of  his  chamber  musicians.  In  virtue 
of  his  engagement  with  Rich,  Galliard  was  condemned  to  supply 
the  music  to  such  entertainments  as  that  worthy  manager  chose  to 
produce,  entertainments  which  were  generally  a  singular  admix- 
ture of  opera  and  pantomime. 

John  Laguerre  was  the  chief  scene-painter  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  He  was  the  son  of  "  old  "  Laguerre  (properly  named  Louis, 
because  Louis  Quatorze  was  his  gcSfather).  Old  Laguerre  was  a 
French  "  history  painter,"  who,  a  lad  of  twenty,  had  come  over  to 
London  in  1683,  when  he  was  engaged  by  Verrio  to  help  him  in 
his  decorative  work  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  King  William 
gave  him  lodgings  at  Hampton  Court.  He  had  become  an  eminent 
decorative  artist ;  then  his  career  was  suddenly  ended  by  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  which  seized  him  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre  (April  20th, 
1721),  where  he  had  gone  to  be  present  at  his  son's  benefit.  He 
had  originally  been  intended  for  the  Church,  but  an  impediment 
in  his  speech  hindered  him  from  adopting  that  profession.  Jack 
Laguerre  was  bom  in  London,  and  educated  as  an  artist  by  his 
father.  Having  worked  for  some  time  with  Hogarth,  the 
caricaturist,  he  discovered  that  he  had  a  good  voice,  and  tried  the 
stage,  appearing  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and  at  Covent  Garden. 
"  He  wanted  application,  not  talent,"  pithily  observes  one  of  his 
biographers.  "  He  was  a  knowing  fellow,  known  to  every  one 
worth  knowing,  a  great  humorist,  singer,  mimic,  and  wit,  the 
founder  of  a  school  of  caricaturists."  Poor  fellow,  he  died  in  needy 
circumstances,  despite  his  versatile  talents. 

Kich  never  brought  out  another  piece  by  Ame.  Music  he  esti- 
mated as  simply  an  adjunct  to  his  splendid  spectacles,  pantomimic 
displays,  and  ingenious  trickeries. 

Thomas  Ame  had  unwittingly  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  man 
destined  to  wreck  his  innocent  young  sister's  happiness,  and  fling  a 
cruel  blight  over  a  life  that  might  have  been  enviably  fair. 

E.    C.    NEEDIIAM. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

THE  CLOUD  BURSTS. 

I  SAT  in  the  twilight,  staring  back  at  the  winter  months  gone 
by,  as  at  a  long  stretch  of  turnpike-road,  broken  by  so  many 
milestones — letters  from  abroad,  marking  the  distance  gone.  A 
packet  of  them  lay  in  my  lap ;  and  I  reckoned  on  another  to-night. 
They  had  been  punctual  in  their  arrival,  full  in  detail.  And 
Willoughby  had  assured  me  his  brother  was  no  correspondent ! 
Lively  and  entertaining  too,  starting  a  dreadful  wish  that  they 
had  not  sounded  quite  so  contented.  Four  years'  captivity  in 
Grandchester,  tied  down  to  a  dull  routine  of  onerous  duties,  whet 
the  appetite  for  change  of  scene  and  experience.  I  felt  with  him, 
there.  How  he  had  enjoyed  the  voyage !  how  well  he  hit  oflF  the 
people  on  board,  described  his  first  station,  first  impressions  of 
Anglo-Indian  society — "  Just  like  Grandchester,"  he  informed  me. 
"  We  have  our  Mrs.  Wycherley  and  our  Mrs.  Titteridge " — the 
strange  sights,  strange  dishes,  strange  redundance  of  insect 
creation — the  servants  with  unpronounceable  names;  hot  water 
brought  him  in  the  morning  by  Banajee  Bapoojee  Sorabjee  Lai 
Eoy — not  a  deposed  prince,  by  the  way,  but  a  bit  of  human 
salvage  rescued  from  a  famine  by  the  missionaries,  lost  his  last 
place  for  misdemeanour,  and  come  begging  James  to  give  him  a  try. 
Spirits  good.  Health,  as  heretofore,  robust;  and  I  wasn't  to 
bother,  although  Mayfly  and  Rubicund  were  both  down,  with 
fever  and  jaundice  respectively,  grumbling  energetically  at  the 
temporary  check  put  on  really  extraordinary  capacities  for  brandy 
and  water  and  tobacco,  but  promising  to  make  up  for  that  by  and 
by.  Mr.  James,  if  unlikely  to  emulate  them  in  this  respect,  was 
not  idle  either;  hammering  away  at  the  vernaculars,  hoping 
grand  things  to  come  from  Lord  Hazlemere's  interest.  Already 
he  owed  him  a  social  debt  or  two — from  a  nod  of  recognition  from 
a  very  high  personage,  down  to  a  familiar  acquaintance  struck  up 
with  one  Dr.  Bernhardt,  a  great  German  naturalist  and  traveller, 
lately  returned  from  Thibet,  believed  to  have  penetrated  where 
no  European  before  him  ever  trod,  but  who  wrote  little  and  never 
prated  about  his  discoveries,  lest  publicity  should  hinder  him  in 
fresh  journeys  on  which  he  was  bent.     He  was  planning  one  now. 
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to  Trans-Himalayan  regions ;  one  of  the  few  happy  hunting- 
grounds  left  to  tempt  the  explorer,  I  was  informed,  where  the 
surveyor  has  scarcely  surveyed  and  the  special  reporter  has  not 
been.  "A  wonderful  old  fellow,  this  Bernhardt,"  wrote  James 
further,  "  the  simplest,  most  unpretending  of  human  beings ; 
speaks  eleven  languages,  dialects  extra,  knows  more  about  the 
frontier  tribes  than  any  man  living,  cares  for  nothing  but  grub- 
biDg  up  plants  and  minerals.  It's  for  that  he's  taking  this 
journey  to  Badakshan  and  the  sources  of  the  Oxus.  Lilk,  you 
never  heard  of  Badakshan." 

"  Nor  you  either,"  I  promptly  rejoined  inwardly ;  before  coming 
to  his  confession  that  he  had  had  to  go  to  the  map  to  clear  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  exact  whereabouts  of  the  explorer's  destination. 

Later  letters  had  been  full  of  this  Dr.  Bernhardt,  and  a  certain 
Dick  Johnson,  a  clever  young  civil  engineer,  whom  James  pro- 
fessed to  envy,  because  he  was  to  accompany  the  savant  on  his 
next  excursion,  as  the  agent  of  the  Topographical  Society.  Aware 
of  the  ban  prohibiting  those  of  James's  vocation  from  crossing  the 
frontier,  I  felt  safe  so  far  in  sympathizing  with  the  spirit  of 
adventure  that  prompted  his  remarks. 

And  I  wrote  back  to  say  that  Jack  had  got  all  his  teeth  now, 
and  such  teeth !  that  Monty  was  prettier  than  his  brother  had 
been  at  his  age,  but  not  so  big ;  that  Miss  fiuck  wanted  his — 
James's — photograph  in  uniform ;  that  Gladys  was  being  courted 
by  Private  Stock  of  the  Hussars  \  Captain  Wellaway  had  sent  his 
godson  a  silver  mug  ;  that  the  india-rubber  tree  had  a  new  shoot, 
and  that  by  judicious  contrivance  I  had  squared  remittances  and 
expenditure.  So  much  for  matters  private  and  domestic.  Further, 
that  the  Hazlemeres  were  living  in  London  now,  that  the  little  girl 
bom  to  them  some  time  ago  was  said  to  be  a  prodigy  of  prettiness ; 
that  Charlotte  Hope  had  made  a  grand  hit  as  the  Jewish  heroine 
of  "  Miriam,"  a  new  melodrama ;  that  Mr.  Gifford  had  become 
joint  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Daily  OracUy  and  was  said  to  be 
making  a  mint  of  money ;  that  Grandchester  was  kind  enough, 
but  meddlesome,  and,  and — there  I  fell  into  melancholy,  and 
wrote  a  whole  sheet  in  a  minor  key ;  but  I  didn't  send  it. 

The  night's  post  came  in,  bringing  me  my  usual  letter,  in  the 
usual  vein,  with  the  usual  quantum  of  tropical  weather  reports, 
shooting  intelligence,  Rubicund's  last  absurd  mess-story,  and  the 
last  absurd  blunders  of  Lai  Boy,  who  was  improving  though,  and 
showed  an  extraordinary  attachment  to  his  master.  Then  he 
wrote  who  was  ill,  and  who  had  left,  and  what  was  happening  in 
society  at  the  station,  adding,  "  Just  now  I  don't  trouble  it  much. 
I  want  to  see  as  much  as  I  can  of  old  Bernhardt  before  he  goes." 
Then  for  himself  came  the  alluring  prospect  of  a  few  months' 
leave,  to  be  spent  with  a  brother  oflScer  at  a  lively  hill-station, 
with  a  list  of  whose  attractive  diversions  the  letter  concluded. 

There  was  half  a  sheet  more,  of  postscript,  but  here  I  let  the 
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paper  fall  with  a  sigh  and  a  rush  of  restless  discontent.  I  felt  I 
could  be  jealous.  The  future  rose  nightmare-like  before  me,  as  I 
saw  his  life  over  there,  becoming  more  and  more  tolerable  to  him ; 
my  life  of  waiting,  with  a  heart  ill  at  ease,  growing  more  and 
more  irksome,  whilst  any  attempt  to  escape  from  its  ennui  would 
raise  a  hornets'  nest  around  my  ears  that  I  was  in  no  position  to 
defy.  Positive  hardships  would  be  nothing  to  this  ordeal  of  dis- 
comfort and  stagnation  combined.  ...  I  broke  off — and  taking 
up  the  postscript,  which  bore  a  later  date  than  the  letter,  I  read, 
feeling  as  if  a  bomb  had  dropped  into  my  lap. 

Dick  Johnson  ill  with  fever — obliged  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
starting  with  Bernhardt,  James  moving  heaven  and  earth  for 
leave  to  go  in  his  place — the  Topographical  willing,  Bernhardt 
delighted — authority  the  sole  obstacle,  but  an  insuperable  one,  he 
feared,  and  I  might  hope  and  pray.  Sanction  was  not  in  question 
— a  tacit  understanding  with  the  powers  above  him  would  suflSce. 
His  observations,  should  he  be  successful  in  taking  any,  would  be 
theirs  to  profit  by ;  whilst  if  he  were  not,  no  more  would  be  heard 
of  the  matter. 

Colonel  Ferrers,  to  whom  I  confided  the  news,  re-assured  me. 
Not  the  faintest  chance,  he  was  positive,  of  the  rule  being 
relaxed  ;  such  enterprises  were  notoriously  discouraged. 

What  all  the  concurring  accidents  were  which  so  converged  as  to 
falsify  the  confident  prediction,  and  determine  James  to  break  the 
rule — seemingly  at  his  own  risk — were  then  left  partly  to  con- 
jecture— the  exact  time,  the  particular  destination,  the  specially 
favourable  opportunity,  the  insignificance  of  the  individual — but 
all  whys  and  hows  soon  sank  into  insignificance.  Before  my 
return  letter  of  protest  had  reached  India,  one  from  James, 
crossing  mine,  brought  me  as  a  first  announcement: 

"  By  the  time  this  reaches  you,  Bernhardt  will  have  started  on 
his  excursion.     I  go  with  him." 

He  had  foreseen  my  first  movement  of  blank  dismay,  and  written 
at  length  to  dispel  it.  You  would  think  he  was  starting  on  a 
grouse-shooting  trip  to  the  Scotch  moors  with  Captain  Wellaway. 
I  read  and  read,  and  found  but  this  crumb  of  comfort :  that,  as  his 
leave  of  absence  was  strictly  limited,  he  was  joining  for  part  of 
the  excursion  only.  A  certain  point  reached,  he  was  to  return 
with  a  native  explorer  who  formed  one  of  the  party,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  servants,  whilst  the  indefatigable  Bernhardt  pushed  his 
way  on  towards  terra  incognita. 

Here  Mrs.  Freeman  chancing  to  call,  surprised  me  in  a  state 
of  mind  past  concealment.  I  told  her  all.  She  burst  out — ^as  it 
were  giving  tongue  to  my  own  thoughts,  declaiming  in  strong, 
plain  language  against  the  madness,  of  the  step,  so  uncalled-for, 
80  foolhardy — she  could  hardly  have  believed  it  of  my  husband. 
Up  I  stood,  promptly,  in  his  defence. 

**  Not  foolhardy,"  I  objected.     "  Dr.  Bernhardt  is  as  prudent  as 
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he  is  skilful.  It  is  his  boast  that  he  has  never  lost  a  man  in  one 
of  his  expeditions.  If  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  perils  of  the  route, 
depend  upon  it  that's  because  he  knows  how  to  control  them." 

"  But  the  climate,  my  dear,  he  can't  control  that." 

"James  says  it's  a  glorious  climate — one  to  raise  the  dead." 

"  Well,  but  the  wild  robber  tribes  that  infest  the  mountains  ?  " 

"  Dr.  Bernhardt  has  been  over  great  part  of  the  ground  before, 
and  always  succeeded  in  avoiding  molestation — he  has  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  passes  and  the  kind  of  people  he  has  to  deal 
with.  He  has  penetrated  without  diflSculty  where  others  have 
been  stopped." 

My  listener  here  broke  out  with  sharp  impatience  past  re- 
pressing: 

"  Then  let  Dr.  Bernhardt  go  and  imperil  his  life,  and  welcome — 
he  is  free,  and  well  to  do,  with  no  one  dependent  on  him.  A 
young  man  with  wife  and  children  and  only  his  earnings  to  look 
to  has  no  right  to  go  out  of  his  Way  to  indulge  his  love  of  adven- 
ture and  travel,  regardless  of  those  he  leaves  behind  him." 

"Distinction  won't  come  to  you  sitting  in  your  bungalow 
smoking  your  hookah,"  I  retorted  with  perverse  indignation.  "  It 
was  a  chance — James  went  out  of  hie  way  to  seize  it,  and  quite 
right  too  !  Dr.  Bernhardt  had  young  men  come  to  him  by  the 
dozen,  wanting  to  throw  up  their  positions  for  the  privilege  of 
joining  him.  But  he  says  Dick  Johnson  and  James  are  the  only 
two  in  India  he  knows,  whom  he  would  care  to  have  in  his  party. 
There!" 

And  the  expenses  were  defrayed  by  Dr.  Bernhardt  and  the 
Topographical — and  the  latter's  grant  was  liberal.  And  part  of 
the  ground  had  never  been  properly  surveyed,  and  the  time  was 
coming  when  all  such  information  might  be  invaluable  to  the 
powers  that  be — which  was  doubtless  why  they  had  winked  at  his 
l^roceedings.  James  would  be  serving  his  country  actively,just  as 
if  serving  in  the  field,  where  just  then  there  was  no  opening. 

"  You  will  be  without  news  for  months,  I  suppose,"  she  said. 

No  doubt.  But  that,  I  reminded  her,  meant  less  the 
presence  of  danger  than  the  absence  of  posts,  the  slowness  of 
communication  in  mountain  countries.  The  longest  break  would 
be  no  more  than  our  grandmothers  had  to  endure,  if  a  husband  or 
son  were  in  India ;  or,  till  quite  lately,  any  one  with  friends  in 
Australia. 

Mrs.  Freeman  shook  her  head,  unconvinced.  "  My  dear,  you 
are  two  harum-scarum  young  people,  that's  the  truth,"  she  said. 
"  Didn't  we  marry  ?  "  I  replied,  trying  to  laugh.  She  admired  my 
bravery,  she  said,  but  wondered  at  it.  Brave  words  make  a  good 
armour;  ward  off  thrusts,  and  hide  the  gain-giving  underneath. 

No  sooner  was  it  bruited  abroad  that  James  had  gone  into  the 
Himalayas  on  an  exploring  expedition — nobody  cared  to  know 
more — than  every  one  came  to  pity  and  condole,  with  James's  con- 
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demnation  on  their  faces  if  not  on  their  lips.  I  buckled  on  my 
armour — reminding  them  all  how  in  these  days  strange  things 
become  common,  trains  go  flying  across  the  desert,  people  start 
for  the  Congo  as  coolly  as  for  the  Rhine,  and  campers-out  in  the 
African  wilds  learn  the  result  of  the  last  handicap  as  soon  as  run, 
by  telegraph  and  heliograph.  Why,  in  a  few  years  Dr.  Bemhardt's 
route  might  become  a  beaten  track  for  Mr.  Cook  to  be  thinking 
about.  The  world  was  moving  on,  though  we  at  Grande  Lester 
liked  to  lag  behind.  So  stoutly  I  defended  my  husband,  with  a 
cheerful  countenance,  and  got  maligned  for  it  here  and  there  as 
indifferent  to  his  safety ;  and  Mrs.  Wycherley  couldn't  hide  her 
discomfiture,  when  one  day  calling  in  nominally  to  inquire,  really 
to  glean  scandal  about  Captain  Wellaway  whom  she  had  seen  go 
in  at  the  door,  she  found  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Ferrers  there  too,  all 
come  to  congratulate  me  on  the  news  just  received  of  the  travel- 
lers' welfare.  James  had  managed  to  send  a  line — reporting  all 
well;  his  own  objects  partly  accomplished — the  good  progress 
made  would  enable  him  to  push  a  little  further  with  Bernhardt 
before  starting  to  return,  by  an  easier  route.  He  would  telegraph 
his  arrival  within  British  dominion ;  thus  I  should  not  have 
long  to  wait  now  for  that  news,  that  he  was  safe  back,  the  richer 
by  a  sum  of  money  we  could  ill  afford  to  despise,  and  marked  out 
for  approval  by  his  superiors,  his  thirst  for  travel  slaked. 

So  the  worst  was  over.  Congratulations  came  to  me  in  advance. 
Then  as  the  trial  and  tension  relaxed,  my  spirits,  that  should 
have  risen,  drooped,  under  the  reaction,  in  a  senseless,  singular 
way.  Anxiety  was  dulled,  but  the  gap  between  our  two  lives 
seemed  to  widen.  Black  thoughts  and  fears,  unborn  before,  came 
to  torment  me,  which  not  even  Monty's  beauty  or  Jack's  intelli- 
gence could  charm  away.  If  you  were  inclined  to  mope  Grand- 
Chester  wouldn't  stop  you.  It  just  shook  you  off;  suflficient  to 
itself  in  its  changeless  little  round  of  play  and  earnest.  Feuds 
were  waged  and  sermons  preached,  parties  given,  flirtations  flirted, 
scandals  set  flying,  and  matches  made  now  and  then,  and  one 
morning  crossing  the  cathedral  yard  I  was  stopped  by  Mrs. 
Wycherley,  who  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  aware  that  my  nurse- 
maid had  been  seen  walking  in  the  Castle  Green  with  a  soldier. 

I  wasn't  aware  of  it  as  a  historical  fact,  but  was  ready  to  take  it 
on  her  authority,  even  volunteering  a  few  particulars. 

*'  Private  Stock,  of  the  21st.  They  are  acquainted,  I  know. 
Gladys  has  been  with  us  for  years,  and  I  have  found  her  a  very 
steady  girl." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Mrs.  Romney,"  was  the  swift  rejoinder, 
with  the  veijuiciest  of  smiles.  "Perhaps  we  judge  by  different 
standards." 

"  And  the  young  man  bears  a  good  character,"  I  pleaded. 
"  So  we  all  do,  until  we  lose  it,"  she  put  in  so  blandly  that  I 
went  straight  on  unsuspiciously : 
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"  I  can  trust  Gladys  perfectly.*' 

"  Then  will  you  request  them  to  carry  on  their  acquaintance 
somewhere  else ;  not  close  to  my  garden,  within  view  of  my  own 
servants,  to  whom,  of  course,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  permitted." 

"  It  seems  hard  to  forbid  our  servant  girls  on  Sundays  what  we 
allow  our  own  girls  on  week  days,"  I  retorted  provoked.  The 
Miss  Wycherleys'  flirtations  with  the  oflBcers  were  notorious. 

And  I  was  about  to  wish  her  a  very  good  morning.  Luckily 
for  me,  her  attention  had  been  drawn  off  by  an  approaching  group 
of  sight-seers,  whom  she  pouuced  on  at  once  like  a  detective. 

"  Those  people  again  !  I  must  really  caution  the  verger  against 
their  admittance.*' 

"  Why,  what  harm  are  they  doing  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  They  were  in  the  cathedral,  talking  quite  loud ;  that  strange- 
looking  woman  and  the  man  with  the  speckled  necktie.  Why, 
good  heavens,  Mrs.  Eomney,  what  is  this  ?  " 

She  started,  she  quailed,  she  shuddered — the  group  drew  nearer; 
the  man  with  the  speckled  necktie  was  taking  off  his  hat,  and  the 
deep-toned  voice  of  the  strange-looking  woman  said  familiarly : 

"  Why,  Liz,  I  said  it  was  you  ! " 

"  Miss  Hope,  Mr.  Graves  ! "  I  exclaimed  in  amazement.  I  was 
rid  at  once  of  my  companion,  though  she  still  hovered  within  ear- 
shot, laughing  maliciously. 

"  One  of  your  society  friends  here  ?  '*  inquired  Beattie  Graves 
airily.     "  Why  didn't  you  introduce  me,  Mrs.  Romney  ?  " 

She  may  have  heard,  for  she  turned  and  quickly  vanished  out 
at  the  cathedral  gate,  leaving  us  masters  of  the  field. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  "  I  was  asking  of  Charlotte.  From 
Sandy  Point,  half  an  hour  by  rail — where  they  were  doing  a  good 
business  with  "  Miriam,"  and  recruiting  themselves  besides.  They 
had  run  over  just  to  look  up  the  cathedral  and  me. 

I  was  seized,  entreated,  commanded  to  go  back  with  them  for 
the  afternoon.  I  was  looking  pale,  Charlotte  discovered,  and 
imperiously  prescribed  a  whiff  of  sea  air  and  a  chat  with  friends, 
old  and  new.  There  was  Davenant,  who  couldn't  get  ready  in 
time  to  start  this  morning ;  and  Mr.  Gifford,  also  at  Sandy  Point 
for  the  week,  come  over  to  spend  the  day  with  the  Ferrerses ;  and 
Mrs.  Beattie  Graves,  whom  her  husband  was  anxious  to  introduce 
to  me. 

They  carried  their  point  by  storm.  It  was  easily  arranged. 
Time  for  me  to  step  home,  give  the  children  their  dinner,  and 
set  things  in  order  for  the  afternoon,  whilst  the  tourists  snatched 
lunch  at  the  inn,  where  I  should  join  them.  So  complete  a  sur- 
prise had  shaken  my  spirits  out  of  their  torpidity  already,  and  the 
little  jaunt  promised  to  complete  their  cure.  It  was  so  long  since 
I  had  put  my  head  out  of  my  Grandchester  cage  that,  when  seated 
in  the  train  between  my  two  old  vagabond  acquaintance,  I  felt  as 
elated  as  might  Dr.  Bernhardt  on  entering  Thibet.     I  thought  the 
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marshes  picturesque,  their  damp  airs  delightful,  Beattie  Graves's 
jokes  irresistible,  and  Charlotte,  when  we  alighted  at  Sandy  Point, 
announced  that  I  looked  another  and  a  brighter  creature  already. 
Didn't  wonder  I  drooped  at  Grandchester — significantly. 
"  It's  relaxing,"  said  I. 

"  Society  astringent,  eh  ?  "  Beattie  Graves  remarked ;  "  to  judge 
from  the  specimen  in  the  cathedral  yard." 

"  Not  a  fair  one,"  I  pleaded  laughing. 

"  Fair  ?  Not  at  all,  to  outward  view,"  the  incorrigible  one  re- 
plied musing.  "  She  thought  I  was  going  to  speak  to  her,  and 
was  quite  ready  to  reply  with  her  umbrella.  This  way  to  the 
sands,  Mrs.  Eomney.  As  superior  to  those  of  Plymstone  as  the 
Quadrant  to  a  turnip  field." 

As  we  strolled  along  talking  and  laughing,  I  inquired  after 
everybody.     Mr.  Slater,  where  was  he  ? 

"  Slater's  come  to  grief,"  said  Charlotte  shortly. 

"That  means  being  found  out,  you  know,"  Mr.  Graves  ex- 
plained. **  Shown  his  hand  in  some  smart  *  financing,'  and  had  to 
scuttle.  But,  bless  you,  he'll  bob  up  again  by-and-by  like  a  cork. 
Such  fellows  do.  You  see  here,"  slapping  his  chest,  "  the  manager 
— some  say  mismanager — of  the  Albatross  until  further  notice. 
But  if  I  go  under,  it'll  be  for  good.     I've  no  luck." 

Annie,  I  was  told,  was  still  on  her  farewell  tour — a  circular 
tour,  so  Charlotte  described  it,  that  can  never  come  to  an  end. 
Francis  Giflford,  as  the  moving  spirit  of  a  leading  journal,  had 
become  a  power,  enunciated  Mr.  Graves  impressively.  "  Mind 
you're  civil  to  him,  Mrs.  Eomney.  Better  ofi*end  a  Cabinet 
Minister  than  a  journalist.  Indeed,  where  is  the  Cabinet 
Minister  who  could  do  me  any  harm — or  any  good,  for  matter  of 
that  ?  What's  Power  ?  Princes  ?  No.  Parliament  ?  No  longer. 
It's  papers.  That's  the  new  rSgimey  and  Gifibrd's  the  modem 
man  all  round." 

So  they  ran  on  as  we  paced  the  sands,  admired  of  Graves, 
swarming  with  licensed  victuallers  and  their  families  in  gaudy 
attire,  armies  of  nursemaids  wheeling  perambulators — all  the 
small  London  shopkeepers  come  down  to  recruit.  We  looked  in 
vain  among  them  for  Edwin  Davenant.  "Probably  he's  in- 
doors," paid  Graves,  "  flirting  with  my  wife.  I'll  go  and  stop 
that  and  bring  him  out  to  you  here." 

"  You've  heard  about  *  Miriam  ? ' "  said  Charlotte  as  we  walked 
on  together,  "  of  course.     Can't  you  stop  to-night  and  see  it  ?  " 

*'  No,"  said  I.     "  I  must  go  back  to  my  children." 

She  glanced  up  at  me  sharply.  In  this  concert  of  festive  jocu- 
larity my  voice  sounded  strange  and  sad  to  myself.  She  returned 
with  abrupt  disapproval : 

"  Liz,  I  don't  like  your  looks." 

"  Am  I  grown  such  a  scarecrow  ?  "  I  asked,  forcing  a  laugh. 

"  Quite  the  contrary.     I  foretold  as  much.     That's  the  very 
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thing,"  she  said,  shortly ;  then  with  one  of  her  rapid  changes  of 
expression : 

"  Where's  your  husband  ?  ^  she  exclaimed.  **  A  pretty  sort  of  a 
husband — to  go  off  leaving  you  to  twirl  your  fingers,  with  two 
children  on  your  back.     What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  We  were  poor,"  said  I  with  a  gulp.  "  We  married  on  the 
least  we  could  do  with.  I  oughtn't  to  complain,  for  James  has  got 
on,  and  I  managed  to  keep  tnings  together.  But  we  dared  not 
move  over  seas  at  a  time  when  we  were  counting  our  pence,  and 
might  have  had  to  move  back  again  as  soon  as  we  were  settled. 
It  was  for  the  best ;  we  shall  be  better  off  by-and-by.  It  was  the 
only  way." 

Charlotte  uttered  no  comment ;  but  there  was  expressive  x)anto- 
mime  in  the  workings  of  the  point  of  her  umbrella. 

"  What's  this  I  hear  about  his  going — tiger-shooting,  is  it,  or 
elephant-hunting,  or  to  discover  the  North  Pole  ?  "  was  her  next 
question. 

"  He's  on  his  way  back  now,'*  I  assured  her  nervously.  "  Very 
soon  he  should  be  at  the  station  again.  In  a  few  days  I  may 
hear." 

Her  silence  was  more  eloquent  than  the  speech  of  some  people, 
and  at  this  moment  declaimed  emphatically  on  the  superiority  of 
the  single  state. 

"  How  long  is  it  since  Richmond  ?  "  she  asked  with  a  derisive 
laugh.     «  Three  years  ?  " 

"  Four,"  said  I.  "  Sometimes,  when  Jack  and  Monty  are  out  of 
the  way — now,  for  instance — it  all  seems  to  me  like  a  dream." 

*'  Good  or  bad  ?  "  she  asked  flatly.  Then  repenting  and  half 
laughing,  "  No,  no,  that's  indiscreet — not  a  fair  question." 

Before  I  could  answer  Beattie  Graves  rejoined  us,  and  with  him 
Edwin  Davenant.  Four  yeai*s  had  slipped  over  his  glossy  head 
like  a  day ;  he  was  ever  the  pink  of  jennes  premierSf  who  knew 
neither  wear  nor  tear.  We  paraded  the  sands  in  a  row;  we 
might  have  been  back  at  Plymstone.  There  was  Charlotte,  strong, 
fiery,  and  eccentric;  Beattie  Graves  with  his  puns  perennial; 
Davenant  curling  his  moustache,  pretending  to  be  unconscious  of 
the  admiring  side-glances  of  each  ladies'  school  that  tiled  past  us 
on  the  beach. 

At  four  we  went  in  to  tea  at  the  inn ;  Beattie  Graves's  fair, 
pale,  pretty,  lively,  invalid  wife,  Louisa,  presiding,  charmingly 
amiable,  and  talkative  as  the  rest.  Their  random  gaiety  was 
catching.  I  felt  the  better  for  the  dash  out  of  harness,  but  time 
flew ;  my  train  went  at  five,  and  I  was  talking  of  saying  good-bye 
when  Graves,  at  the  window,  announced  that  Gifford  was  coming 
along  from  the  station.  Better  stay  and  speak  to  him.  Always 
show  civility  to  the  Daily  Oracle. 

"  He  looks  as  black  as  thunder,"  he  added,  puzzled.  "  What's 
up  ?     I  expect  there's  been  a  fire  at  the  Oracle  oflSce." 
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Mr.  Gifford  came  in — with  a  rapid  glance  around,  that  singled 
me  out  from  the  party  as  if  I  were  the  object  of  his  search. 
Graves  had  a  volley  of  facetious  questions  on  the  tip  of  his 
tongue,  checked  somehow,  as  Francis  Giflford  came  up  to  me  and 
shook  hands,  saying  with  a  grave  face  and  a  demeanour  whose 
studied  quiet  awoke  vague  disquietude : 

"  Mrs.  Eomney,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  here.  I  thought  it  was 
possible.  I  have  just  come  from  Colonel  Ferrers.  He  desires  to 
see  you." 

I  was  on  my  feet,  looking  at  him  blankly  and  wonderingly. 

"  Colonel  Ferrers  desires  to  see  me  ?  "  I  repeated  mechanically, 
then  forcing  steadiness  to  inquire,  "  He  has  not  had  news — news 
from " 

"  No  certain  news ;  nothing  that  can  be  relied  on."  Then  as  I 
implored,  demanded  to  know,  he  said  reassuringly,  as  it  were,  "  I 
fear  it  may  prolong  your  anxiety ;  but  that,  I  trust,  is  the  worst 
for  which  you  have  to  be  prepared." 

"  Let  me  go,"  said  I  with  a  dazed  look  round  at  the  concerned, 
embarrassed  faces.  In  all  that  had  been  spoken  there  was  nothing 
to  warrant  this  mortal  dread.  It  was  the  set  purpose  I  saw  or 
suspected  in  the  speaker,  Tvot  to  strike  the  note  of  alarm  that  had 
struck  it. 

I  was  threatened  with  a  surging  wave  of  deadly  fear ;  reason 
drove  it  back ;  it  might  not  come  nearer.  I  collected  myself ; 
Mr.  Giflford  was  saying  in  a  cool,  matter-of-fect  way : 

**  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  accompany  you  back  to  Grand- 
chester.  Colonel  Ferrers  went  to  your  house,  where  he  is  perhaps 
waiting  for  your  return,  if  he  hears  it  is  expected  soon." 

They  were  all  pressing  round  me  with  kind  looks  and  words. 
Mr.  Giflford  took  me  oflf  quickly  to  the  station ;  it  was  only  five 
minutes'  walk ;  the  train  was  just  starting  as  we  got  in. 

Was  it  really  myself  sitting  there  in  the  carriage,  with  Francis 
Giflford  opposite? — thoughts  past  controlling,  feelings  jarred, 
slipped  out  of  ken.  The  vibration  of  the  train  had  a  dull,  stupe- 
fying eflfect;  my  position,  my  uppermost,  trivial  impressions 
seemed  unreal.  It  was  like  the  waking  of  a  person  in  a  fever — 
figures,  faces,  objects,  sounds  striking  my  senses  in  unfamiliar 
&8hion.  I  felt  as  if  every  moment  I  must  wake  up  afresh  and 
lajagh  at  a  delusion,  a  nightmare  shaken  oflf. 

"  Can  you  not  tell  me  exactly  what  it  is  Colonel  Ferrers  has 
learnt? "  I  heard  myself  saying  presently.  Mr.  Giflford's  reply  came 
readily : 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  any  of  the  particulars.  It  is  reported  that 
Dr.  Bemhardt's  party  have  been  delayed  by  severe  weather. 
Colonel  Ferrers  does  not  attach  great  weight  to  the  intelligence ; 
only  as  it  must  reach  your  ears  earlier  than  can  any  other 
communication,  he  wished  it  to  come  to  you — through 
him." 
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Trying  to  read  his  countenance,  I  saw  only  that  he  avoided  my 
glance :  they  were  deceiving  me.  From  Francis  Gifford  I  should 
get  nothing.  But  Colonel  Ferrers  was  no  actor — I  should  force 
from  him  all  he  knew. 

The  same  road  I  had  gone  over  but  three  hours  before,  with 
Charlotte  and  Beattie  Graves,  joking  our  way  along,  forgetful 
and  careless ;  retracing  it  now,  I  sat  stunned  with  the  shock  of 
some  nameless,  half-discovered  feeling,  sick  with  apprehension ;  and 
every  phrase  dropped  by  Francis  Gifford  to  reassure  me,  though 
it  brought  a  little  steadiness  to  my  head,  somehow  struck  fresh 
chill  to  my  heart. 

Granchester  was  reached  at  last.  Mr.  Gifford  secured  a  cab 
and  accompanied  me  to  my  door.  Miss  Suck  opened  it,  and 
I  heard  his  question  whether  Colonel  Ferrers  were  still  there,  and 
her  reply  in  the  affirmative.  But  already  I  was  upstairs,  with 
my  hand  on .  the  sitting-room  door,  and,  the  next  instant, 
shut  in  with  Colonel  Ferrers,  an  old  soldier,  tender-hearted,  as 
old  soldiers  can  be. 

Prepared  though  I  was  with  my  question,  the  words  went  astray, 
a  numbness  crept  over  me,  my  teeth  chattered ;  his  look  of  deep 
compassion  took  away  my  breath. 

"  Mrs.  Romney,"  he  began,  and  made  me  sit  down  on  the  sofe, 
"  I  see  you  know  already  I  have  serious  news  for  you ;  but  for 
your  comfort,  1  can  assure  you  beforehand  we  have  no  reason  to 
iissume  it  is  well  founded." 

I  was  mute  and  motionless,  my  hands  lay  lifeless  in  my  lap ; 
reasoning  power  seemed  stunned.  I  think  all  the  intelligence  I 
had  left  rushed  into  my  eyes  as  I  scanned  his  fieuje.  Like  Mr. 
•Gifford,  he  could  not  meet  my  look.     I  could  speak  now. 

"  You  have  news  of  something  happened  to  delay  my  husband's 
return,  news  of ?  " 

"  An  accident  to  Dr.  Bemhardt's  party;  a  report  only,  of  which 
•^very  hour  may  bring  contradiction." 

"  You  are  hiding  what  you  know,"  I  said.  He  looked  at  me 
pityingly,  hesitating,  as  I  continued,  stretching  out  my  hand: 

"  Show  me  the  message — ^the  telegram  ;  you  have  it." 

Painfully  embarrassed,  he  urged  seriously,  "  The  contradiction 
may  come  any  moment.     Will  you  not  wait  ?  " 

I  had  the  paper  in  my  hand  now,  but  my  eyes  were  dimmed. 
"Eead  it  me,"  I  said  tremulously;  "but — wait — tell  me  first, 
does  it — ^leave  me  any  hope  at  all  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  certainly  it  does,"  he  said  with  determined  cheer- 
fulness. "  I  have  telegraphed  for  fresh  information,  and  till 
that  arrives  we  are  justified  in  hoping  these  tidings  to  be  exag- 
gerated, or  utterly  untrue." 

Tidings  of  the  arrival  in  India  of  several  native  members  of  Dr. 
Befnhardt's  expedition,  bringing  news  of  a  casualty  to  the  party 
on  a  mountain  pass,  the  track  missed  in  a  snow-storm.  Dr.  Bern- 
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hcirdt  and  several  of  bis  companions  said  to  have  fallen  victims, 
the  remainder  barely  escaping  with  their  lives. 

"  Is  it  known  that  James  was  still  with  him  at  the  time  ?  " 

"  It  appears  so.     His  servant  Lai  Koy  is  among  the  survivors." 

Lost,  perished  in  the  snow.  I  saw  the  words  now,  and  they 
rang  in  my  ears,  bat  nature  fought  against  the  sense.  I  looked 
up  at  our  friend,  saying  in  stony  bewilderment : 

"  Colonel  Ferrers,  do  you  believe  it?" 

He  crushed  the  paper  in  his  hand  and  paced  the  room  agita- 
tedly, repeating  to  himself: 

"  I  can't,  I  can't."  There  was  a  break  in  his  voice ;  my  calm  had 
let  loose  in  him  some  feeling  that  was  not  sympathy  for  me.  He 
half  turned  from  me,  muttering,  and  I  heard  the  words  as  if 
coming  from  far  off :  *' James  Romney — gone!  There's  not  another 
I'd  not  sooner  have  sjuired."  Recollecting  himself,  he  came  and 
sat  down  near  me,  saying  firml^r  t- 

"  Mrs.  Romney,  this  may  be  all  a  lie.    You  must  hope." 

«  I  do,"  I  said. 

"  It's  our  fears  we  let  run  away  with  us.  It's  so  with  me — just 
because  I'd  give  a  kingdom  to  know  he  was  safe." 

Still  supported  by  the  hope  they  bade  me  cling  to,  I  never 
thought  of  despair,  and  his  words  stirred  a  grateful  feeling,  as  if 
hope  were  strengthened  thereby. 

**  You  did — value  him.  Colonel  Ferrers,"  I  faltered. 

"  Did  I  ?  I  know  I've  often  wished  he  were  a  son  of  mine.  The 
sort  are  dying  out.  I  know  our  youngsters — food  for  powder, 
mostly;  but  I  took  to  him  the  instant  he  showed  his  face 
here." 

I  listened  passively  as  he  went  on,  perhaps  with  some  dim 
notion  of  softening  the  pain  of  suspense  by  his  words  of  praise. 

"  So  did  they  all.  Lord,  how  we  laughed  to  see  him  sit 
that  vicious  old  mare,  like  a  centaur!  and  we  used  to  come  out  to 
see  him  for  a  joke  take  up  Mayfly  with  one  hand  and  drop  him  over 
the  wall  like  a  kitten.  There  was  a  crank :  there  always  is  in 
youngsters  of  character,  and — well,  we  all  thought  once  he'd  done 
for  himself  by  a  mad  marriage.  But  we  were  wrong ;  it's  been 
the  making  of  him — ^you're  a  good  woman,"  he  brushed  his 
sleeve  across  his  eyes.  "  I  say  he  was  one  who  would  have  made 
his  way  to  the  front." 

"  Would  have ! "  I  echoed  vacantly.  The  Colonel  had  broken 
down  and  could  not  speak.  I  felt  the  ground  sliding  away  from 
under  me. 

When  he  looked  up.  in  surprise  at  my  frozen  tranquillity,  his 
expression  changed  suddenly,  as  at  something  in  my  face.  He 
took  out  his  watch.  "  My  wife  should  be  here  by  now,"  he 
said.  "  I  left  word  for  her  to  join  me  at  once.  Ah,  Alicia — ^here 
she  is." 

She  remained  with  me  till  nightfall.     Every  conjecture,  every 
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supposition  ingenuity  could  devise  was  put  forward  to  ease  anxiety 
and  ward  off  despair. 

They  were  right  to  keep  plying  me  with  hope  as  a  stimu- 
lant, building  up  sanguine  surmise  until  suspense  prolonged 
became  so  intolerable  as  to  seem  worse  than  anything  it  could 
turn  to. 

The  truth — that  these  hopes  had  been  baseless  from  the  begin- 
ning, mere  fabrications,  that  no  one  but  myself  had  been  taken  in 
by  them  for  a  moment,  was  borne  in  on  me  then  with  its  crushing 
weight ;  and  that  before  the  full  narrative  of  what  had  befallen — 
in  its  bare,  merciless  simplicity — came  bringing  the  particulars  of 
the  disaster,  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  those  who  had  escaped 
alive  to  tell  it. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  FARfiWKLL  AND  AN  ABRIVAL. 

They  tell  you  that  in  time  of  adversity  you  find  out  your  true 
friends.  Never  believe  it.  It  is  only  monsters  of  spite  whom  a 
natural  humane  feeling  will  not  incite  to  show  kindness  to  one 
crushed  by  heavy  misfortune.  To  your  worst  enemies — cynics 
say  your  friends — the  calamity  causes  a  kind  of  pleasure,  which  by 
itself  disposes  them  to  act  amiably  on  such  occasions.  It  is  when 
you  are  prosperous,  and  jealousy  comes  to  the  fore,  that  the  quality 
of  friendship  is  tested. 

Even  the  few  that  had  remained  set  against  me;  even  the 
jealous,  the  social  spies  and  slanderers,  relented  now,  from  one 
motive  or  another;  and  friends  became  friendlier  than  before. 
Mrs.  Freeman  visited  me  sick ;  Mrs.  Bland  sent  flowers  and  fruits 
Town  and  country  lavished  solicitude  and  attentions.  They  would 
have  killed  me  with  kindness.  Old  Dr.  Smiles  saved  my  life,  by 
forbidding  me  to  see  any  one  but  Mrs.  Freeman.  Neither  drugs 
nor  dainties  would  help  here,  as  he  knew.  But  looking  hack,  from 
a  distance  of  years,  I  render  my  hearty  gratitude  to  Grandchester 
for  its  good  intentions,  whose  reality  was  past  mistaking.  It 
would  cheerfully  have  organized  a  subscription  for  me,  and  some 
would  even  have  subscribed.  Then,  in  time,  it  grew  impatient 
of  the  little  or  no  good  kind  inquiries  could  do. 

For  weeks,  sustained  by  painful  excitement,  and  behind  it  that 
wild  unreasoning  hoping  in  the  face  of  facts  that  makes  you 
believe  in  anything  sooner  than  in  your  trouble,  I  bore  up  against 
the  news.  When  the  awful  sense  of  the  dreamlike  unreality  of 
such  support  forced  itself  upon  me,  body  and  mind  sank  under  it. 

I,  who  had  never  been  ill  in  my  life,  felt  now  as  if  I  were  dying. 
Jack,  Monty — like  all  else — seemed  hardly  realities  to  me.  Or, 
if  the  old  feeling  of  flesh  and  blood  attachment  to  them  awoke  for 
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a  moment,  it  followed  I  should  take  them  with  me  out  of  the 
world  I  was  leaving.  Mrs.  Freeman  took  alarm  at  my  strange  talk. 
Sometimes  I  overheard,  as  in  a  dream,  her  whispered  dialogues 
with  Dr.  Smiles  in  the  passage,  she  nervous  and  apprehensive,  he 
matter  of  fact  and  reassuring,  I  listening  with  unconcern,  as  if  it 
was  some  fourth  person  they  were  talking  about. 

"  Patience,  patience,"  said  he.  "  She  has  broken  down  under 
the  shock  and  the  strain — poor  woman — it  is  no  wonder." 

**  Can  her  constitution  rally,  after  such  a  shock  ?  Do  you  know 
she  looks  and  talks  sometimes  as  if  she  were  hardly  in  her  right 
mind?" 

"  Time.  Give  her  time.  She  is  young  and  strong,  Mrs.  Free- 
man ;  she  will  outlive  it.     We  outlive  worse." 

He  knew,  that  dried-up  wizen-faced  purveyor  of  pills  and 
draughts,  the  sight  of  whom,  in  the  shaky-looking  gig  in  which  he 
had  coursed  about  the  town  for  twenty  years,  suggested  nothing 
more  romantic  to  anybody  but  a  prescription  or  a  bill.  The  tragic 
story  that  had  determined  his  fate  was  ancient  history  now,  but  it 
had  been  told  me.  The  story  of  a  lad  of  talent  and  prospects, 
whose  dearly-loved  father,  led  away  into  foolish  speculations  and 
duped  into  apparent  complicity  in  fraud,  shot  himself  in  a  fit  of 
despair  when  overtaken  by  ruin,  the  heavy  charge  of  the  beggared 
family  falling  on  this  son — ^a  task  he  had  sacrificed  his  life  to 
fulfil,  in  humble,  unheroic  fashion. 

Then  there  was  the  hospital  matron.  Miss  G-rey,  she  called  her- 
self. Mrs.  Freeman  had  told  me  her  story.  Not  twenty  people 
in  Grandchester  knew  that  her  real  name  was  Wharton ;  but  she 
might  have  owned  to  it  now  without  fear  of  reminding  any  one  of 
the  famous  Wharton  trial.  There  had  been  half  a  dozen  such 
trials  since,  fifteen  years  before,  all  England  was  talking  of  a 
43tartling  crime,  and  the  well-connected  young  man  convicted  of  the 
murder,  and  the  plea  set  up  of  insanity  in  which  nobody  believed. 

Yet  I  was  persuaded  at  heart  that  there  never  was  loss  like  my 
loss.  I  had  had  no  family  to  love  ;  and  these  few  years  of  happi- 
ness in  cares  and  pleasures  shared  had  shown  me  what  a  poor  thing 
my  life  had  been  before.  And  now  ?  When  the  earth  shakes  and 
npsets  your  house  built  upon  the  rock,  the  fall  of  it  is  greater  than 
that  of  your  neighbour's  on  the  sand. 

Again  I  heard  my  kind  nurse  and  doctor  talking  me  over,  when 
they  thought  me  asleep. 

"  Her  apathy — so  long  continued — so  unnatural  to  her  tempera- 
ment," said  she. 

"  Time — the  children,"  said  he. 

"  Poor  things  !  How  will  the  three  of  them  manage  to  get  on  ? 
Sixty  pounds  a  year  is  all  they  will  have,"  she  sighed,  and  the 
deepest,  loudest  pity  was  bestowed  on  this  imminent  necessity 
they  foresaw  for  me  of  self-exertion — the  least  part,  if  part  at  all, 
of  the  trial.     Pity  a  Lady  Mabel  when  she  sits  face  to  face  with 
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her  grief,  and  nothing  between.  Do  not  pity  the  working-man  or 
public  servant  who  must  address  himself  daily  to  his  labour,  heart 
whole  or  heart  broken.  No  matter  the  order  and  degree  of  the 
worker  and  his  work — whether  a  Cabinet  Minister  silencing  the 
opposition  in  the  House,  or  a  clown  convulsing  pit  and  gallery. 
The  strain  may  kill  a  weakling  here  and  there,  but  so  may  the 
eternal  titerO'tete  with  a  sorrow. 

What  roused  me  from  my  torpor  was  a  letter  to  my  address  from 
Mr.  Sherwood  Romney,  of  the  Mote,  Hampshire.  Some  com- 
munication was  to  be  expected;  I  opened  it  almost  without 
curiosity,  fancying  that  whatever  its  contents  they  could  have  no 
power  to  pain  or  to  please  me  now. 

They  were  plain  and  to  the  r  point.  Assistance,  moderate 
pecuniary  assistance,  was  offered  me,  on  two  conditions :  First, 
that  I  should  emigrate  and  settle  in  one  of  the  colonies;  secondly, 
that  my  boys  should  be  left  in  Mr,  8.  li.'s  charge,  and  that  I 
should  absolutely  surrender  my  rights  over  them  and  their 
education. 

I  showed  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Freeman.  Not  that  I  was  in  doubt 
— but  a  second  opinion  would  make  my  assurance  doubly  sure ; 
either  by  confirming  it  or  raising  an  opposition  I  should  surely 
overcome. 

She  hesitated,  then  spc)ke  reluctantly,  but  decidedly: 

"  You  will  accept,  hard  though  it  sounds.  Perhaps  they  would 
let  you  keep  Monty — but  for  Jack  you  must  accept,  it  is  your 
duty  for  the  sake  of  the  child." 

"  My  duty  to  the  child,"  I  rejoined  quickly,  **is  not  to  toss  him 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  strangers,  and  let  him  grow  up  with- 
out my  love  and  care,  reared  on  charity,  taught  to  foiget  me  or 
despise  me — not,  that  is,  if  I  can  help  it.  If  I  felt  myself  despicable 
or  incapable  or  had  weak  health,  I  should  be  helpless  and  ha've  to 
submit.  But  if  I  can  support  the  boys  in  tolerable  comfort,  I 
believe  they  will  be  better  and  happier  with  me.  How  do  I  know 
these  people  are  kind  and  good  ?  They  may  be — but  they  have 
not  behaved  very  kindly  to  James — and  they  have  judged  me 
harshly  and  by  hearsay." 

"  Even  if  you  can  keep  them  now,"  she  urged,  "  how  will  you 
educate  them,  and  start  them  in  life  ?  ^ 

"  Am  I  the  only  mother  in  England  who  has  her  children  de- 
pendent on  her?"  I  replied.  "I  am  accustomed  to  work,  and 
not  afraid  of  it.  I  have  friends  in  town  who  will  put  me  in  the 
way  of  getting  some  work  that  pays.  Perhaps  in  a  year  or  two, 
if  I  can  save  a  little  and  see  my  way  to  getting  on  over  seas  better 
than  here,  I  will  go  to  Canada  or  New  Zealand,  with,  and  not  with- 
out the  little  ones.  But  if  in  London  I  find  things  harder  than  I 
expect,  if  I  lose  my  health  and  see  the  children  likely  to  suffer 
more  from  our  poverty  than  they  gain  from  our  being  together, 
then  I  will  accept  Mr.  Sherwood  Romney's  offer." 
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"  It  might  be  too  late — he  may  refuse." 

"  He  will  not  refuse,  then,"  I  replied,  for  I  said  to  myself  that 
when  that  came  to  pass  I,  the  impediment,  should  be  starting  on 
a  longer  voyage  than  to  Canada  or  New  Zealand. 

She  spoke  of  the  struggle,  the  competition,  the  hand-to-mouth 
fight  for  a  livelihood,  calling  up  spectres  that  might,  yet  did  not, 
shake  my  determination. 

"  My  children  must  join  in  it  in  the  end,"  I  represented.  "  Mr. 
Sherwood  Romney  cannot  adequately  provide  for  them.  He  has 
nine  of  his  own,  and  one  among  them  who,  to  my  knowledge, 
will  not  leave  him  a  spare  shilling.  What  can  he  give  mine  ? 
House-room  at  the  Mote,  where  they  will  grow  up  in  the  luxurious 
habits  and  expensive  ideas  of  rich  relations,  and  feel  it  a  hardship 
later  on  to  have  to  rough  it  to  earn  a  subsistence.  If  I  can  bring 
them  up  to  simpler  ways  of  living  and  less  dependent  for  enjoy- 
ment on  parade  and  luxuries,  they  will  be  better  off,  even  as  the 
world  goes,  than  under  their  grandfather's  roof." 

She  dropped,  fruitless  persuasions,  foretelling  that  when  calmer 
I  should  come  to  a  different  mind.  "  She  has  no  children,"  I 
thought. 

So  I  wrote  back  a  formal,  civil  reply  that  I  could  not  part  with 
my  boys.  I  thanked  Mr.  Sherwood  Eomney  for  the  kindly  aid 
tendered,  'vthilst  declining  the  hand  held  out  upon  such  con- 
ditions. A  brief  answer  came,  to  the  effect  that  he  trusted  I 
should  reconsider  my  decision ;  but,  should  it  have  been  formed 
with  any  idea  that  he  might  recede  from  his  terms,  he  desired  to 
state,  once  for  all,  that  they  were  absolute.  The  note  required 
no  answer,  and  I  sent  Hone. 

Mrs.  Freeman  was  no  gossip,  but  she  had  friends  who  would 
worm  a  secret  out  cf  a  wall,  and  the  affair  became  for  a  while  the 
talk  of  the  town.  Young  people  took  my  side,  I  was  told  ;  old 
and  wise  heads  Mr.  Sherwood  Eomney's.  Not  by  argument,  only 
by  success  should  I  win  their  voices.  It  was  no  matter,  either, 
since  one  thing  was  clear,  that  Grandchester  and  I  must  part. 

Emphatic  encouragement  came  to  me  from  two  opposite 
quarters.  "  Such  an  inhuman  proposition  I  never  heard  in  my 
life,"  wrote  Lady  Hazlemere,  from  Prince's  Gate,  with  an  indigna- 
tion that  did  me  good,  though  of  course  it  was  unfair.  "  Ton  must 
not  owe  anything  to  these  people  whilst  they  keep  their  present 
attitude.  John  hummed  and  hawed  a  little  at  first,  but  now  he 
sides  with  me  entirely,  and  says  it  was  a  most  monstrous  proposal." 

"  In  your  place,"  wrote  Charlotte  Hope,  from  St,  John's  Wood, 
**  I  should  return  your  father-in-law's  letter  to  him  without  a 
word.  What  fiends  these  respectable  people  can  be  when  they  try ! " 

I  felt  sure  James's  father  was  no  fiend.  From  his  point  of 
view  his  action  was  right  enough ;  and  there  was  the  rub.  Know- 
ing how  he  felt  towards  his  son  and  towards  me,  I  could  not 
willingly  have  handed  over  to  him  the  care  of  his  son's  children. 
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My  unnatural  languor,  thus  broken,  gave  place  to  an  equally 
unnatural  activity.  To  sit  down  and  fold  my  hands  meant  to  lose 
Jack  and  Monty,  for  I  could  not  let  them  want.  I  took  thought, 
made  plans  and  calculations,  wrote  letters,  and  got  ready  to  leave 
the  only  home  I  had  known  since  childhood.  Like  many  another 
poor  family — how  often  I  had  seen  them  tramping  along  the 
London  Road — ^we  were  drifting  to  the  great  city,  looked  upon 
rightly  or  wrongly  as  the  grand  work-market  for  all  willing  hands. 

Grrandchester  seemed  a  little  aggrieved  by  my  desertion.  "  Stay 
where  you  have  friends,"  urged  Mrs.  Freeman — a  staunch 
friend  she  had  been  throughout.  But  friendships  more  lightly 
made  would  for  me  henceforth  only  mean  patronage ;  nor  was  it 
in  Grandchester  that  I  should  find  some  way  to  better  my  position. 

Jack  was  overjoyed.  The  bustle,  the  packing  up,  the  excite- 
ment of  the  journey  and  the  change  in  prospect  made  him  liter- 
ally jump  for  joy.  "  Are  you  so  glad  to  go  away  from  Grand- 
chester ?  "  I  asked  him  half  sadly.  "  I  want  to  go  to  London,"  he 
«aid  slowly  and  sturdily.  "  I  want  to  see  the  Queen  and  the 
Underground,"  the  two  sights  he  had  heard  Gladys  talk  about, 
and  that  had  fired  his  three-year-old  imagination. 

"  Going  straight  out  into  the  world  to  work  your  own  living, 
with  two  nelpless  young  things  dependent  on  you  ! "  sighed  Miss 
Ruck  with  foreboding  emphasis.  Mrs.  Freeman  was  amazed,  half 
shocked  at  so  much  courage  and  activity  *  at  such  a  time.'  At  a 
time  when  you  feel  past  hope  and  fear,  stone  dead  to  tremors  and 
all  personal  apprehensions  that  cloud  resolution  and  check  exertion, 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  face  a  path  of  lions  as  a  path  of  primroses. 

I  wrote  to  my  former  landlady,  Mrs.  Hicks,  in  Leveson  Street- 
I  secured  two  top  rooms  I  remembered  in  her  house  at  a  moderate 
rent.  I  sent  up  the  least  amount  of  furniture  we  could  do  with, 
and  sold,  or  rather  parted  with  the  rest  to  an  auctioneer,  settled 
all  accounts,  and  received  the  farewell  visits  of  a  few  kind  people. 
The  day  of  our  departure  was  fijced. 

The  last  evening  I  went  into  the  to\ni  on  some  necessary 
■errands,  waiting  until  after  dark,  w^hen  all  my  social  acquaintance 
were  indoors  dressing  for  dinner.  Coming  home  I  passed  through 
the  Castle  Green,  the  picture  of  desolation,  like  all  such  gardens 
in  winter.  But  the  dark  night  was  not  cold.  Soft  clouds  were 
gathering  as  if  for  snow,  and  the  fitful  breeze  stirring  was  refresh- 
ing. I  walked  hurriedly  down  the  deserted  avenue ;  some  feeling 
led  me  to  the  bench  by  the  centre  fountain,  there  to  snatch  a  few 
minutes'  quiet.  I  had  left  both  children  sleeping,  safe  in  Gladys's 
charge. 

The  roll  of  a  carriage  taking  guests  to  a  dinner-party,  a 
drunken  brawl  in  a  distant  street,  the  chimes  of  the  cathedral 
clock  broke  the  stillness  at  intervals,  far-ofi"  sounds  that  merely 
deepened  the  sense  of  solitude.  Already  I  felt  cut  oflF  from  the 
home  I  was  leaving  to-morrow,  and  I  remember  wondering  idly  if 
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among  all  Grandchester's  twenty  thousand  souls — ("  Souls !  Stuff 
and  nonsense  !  say  bodies,  but  never  tell  me  they've  a  soul  apiece," 
an  exclamation  of  James's  when  ruffled  by  some  soulless  proceed- 
ing on  somebody's  part  came  back  to  my  mind  with  the  old 
laughing-feeling  it  had  called  up,  like  a  stab) — if  there  was  one  who 
knew  or  cared  how  it  was  with  me.  The  old  mistrust  had  revived 
in  some ;  but  could  anything  ever  hurt  me  much  again  ?  What  I 
had  lost  seemed  so  incomparably  dear  that  the  mere  recollection 
of  it  must  surely  henceforth  be  the  sweetest,  the  only  sweet 
thing  for  me.  Here  where  I  now  sat  alone,  more  than  four  years 
ago  we  two  sat  side  by  side  and  plighted  our  troth.  I  needed  not 
to  recall  the  beginning  to  tell  what  our  love  and  union  and  time 
together  had  been  in  my  life — the  gold  of  it.  James  gone  from 
me,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  consolation.  There  seemed 
no  call  to  forswear  the  world.  It  was  done.  Some  nuns  take  the 
veil  and  hide  inside  convent  walls.  Others  move  about  in  society, 
seeming  to  take  part  in  the  life  of  the  world,  whilst  as  completely 
cut  off  from  it  in  their  hearts  as  an  Indian  fakir  in  the  desert. 

I  should  not  shut  myself  up ;  I  should  work  for  Jack  and 
Monty,  and  never  lose  sight  of  what  James  and  I  had  counted  on 
bringing  about  in  the  end — our  exculpation  in  his  father's  sight. 
That,  if  ever  it  came  to  paaijB,  would  even  now  give  me  pleasure. 
Would  he  know  ?     Ah,  who  will  answer  that  ? 

Then  my  thoughts,  as  always  when  the  strain  on  them  relaxed, 
flew  off  to  the  places  he  had  last  looked  upon,  those  fatal  hill- 
countries  where  infighting  savage  nature  and  savage  men  so  many 
have  fallen  and  have  yet  to  fall  on  the  side  that  yet  must  conquer 
in  the  end.  Graver  and  more  striking  fatalities  are  constantly  being 
reported  than  the  failure  and  loss  of  Dr.  Bemhardt's  obscure  little 
expedition.  Those  interested  in  such  things  had  already  almost 
forgotten  it  in  their  jubilations  over  one  successful  traveller's  walk 
through  Africa  and  another's  ride  through  the  desert. 

But  to  me,  at  Grandchester,  where  the  sum  of  your  outdoor 
risks  was  meeting  a  tramp  on  the  high  road,  or  trespassing  if  you 
went  a  step  off  it,  the  history  sounded  so  strange  and  adventurous 
that,  after  two  months,  I  had  scarcely  taken  it  in  or  ceased  pray- 
ing for  and  clinging  to  the  hope  of  a  miracle.  But  was  it  neces- 
sary to  suppose  a  miracle  ?  Servants  lie  sometimes.  Could  any 
one  say  for  certain  there  were  no  other  survivors,  unable,  it  might 
be,  to  send  a  sign  ? 

No.  "  That  way  madness  lies."  I  had  reason  enough  left  not 
to  go  further  on  such  a  track. 

But  I  was  in  an  extraordinarily  excited  condition.  It  is  the  only 
time  I  ever  experienced  an  approach  to  a  hallucination.  I  seemed 
suddenly  to  feel  a  presence  at  my  side,  as  on  that  sunny  morning, 
to  hear,  as  a  dreamlike  echo,  the  name,  "  Lilla,"  none  but  one  had 
ever  called  me  by.  Instinctively  I  put  out  my  bare  hand.  The 
chill  night  wind  blew  upon  it.     I  shuddered.     I  was  dreaming  ; 
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but  not  the  less  alone  for  ever.  I  buried  my  face  in  my  hands  and 
sobbed.     I  could  not  cry. 

But,  imaginary  though  the  cause,  a  real  and  a  better  quiet 
stole  in  upon  me,  just  as  if  his  spirit  and  mine  ■  Jiad  touched,  to 
give  and  receive  the  message  of  a  tender  love  that  lives  on, 
though  death  us  do  part. 

Silly  woman  that  I  was,  the  sport  of  feeling  and  fancy,  I  pre- 
sently went  on  my  way  homewards  actually  the  happier  for  those 
few  minutes.  Can  that  instinct  be  false  that  says  what  we  think 
and  do  can  signify — even  to  one  in  the  spirit  world  ? 


The  person  most  grieved  at  my  departure  was  Gladys.  I  had 
taken  great  pains  with  that  girl,  a  charity  girl,  not  worth  her  tea 
and  sugar,  let  alone  her  ten  pounds,  to  begin  with,  but  who  now 
might  iairly  aspire  to  twenty.  She  implored  me  to  take  her  to 
London.  I  represented  that  I  could  not  afford  a  servant,  and 
that  she  was  qualified  to  apply  for  a  vacant  housemaid's  ])lace  at 
the  Deanery.  She  wept  torrents,  and  although  I  knew  of  a  tall 
hussar  who  would  soon  dry  them,  I  was  touched  by  her  attach- 
ment. She  was  honesty  itself.  You  could  trust  her  with  your 
baby,  your  jewels,  your  purse — with  anything  in  this  world  but  a 
bottle  of  eau  de  Cologne. 

Miss  Euck  accompanied  us  to  the  station,  from  a  mourn 'ul 
sense  of  duty,  and  with  an  air  as  if  following  to  the  grave  the 
remains  of  some  disgraced  relation.  What  moved  her  to  tears  was 
the  sight  of  our  third-class  tickets.  "  Well,  well,  some  think  it's 
the  safest,"  she  sighed  consolingly,  wiping  her  eyes  as  she  helped 
us  in. 

I  never  heard  of  a  lady  who  travelled  second  or  third  class 
because  it  was  cheap.  Some  choose  it  as  cooler  and  airier ;  some, 
like  Miss  Ruck,  as  safer,  since  murderers,  as  is  well  known,  always 
get  into  the  first ;  whilst  a  few,  of  strictly  Republican  principles, 
will  naturally  prefer  a  chimney  sweep  to  a  lord  for  a  travelling 
compani(»n.  I  have  never  discovered  any  of  the  alleged  superiority 
of  the  inferior  compartments,  unless  it  be  a  little  Christian  kindness 
and  consideration,  which  the  million  more  readily  accord,  even  to 
a  fellow-passenger.  They  don't  glare  at  your  baby,  as  if  it  were 
a  monster,  and  they  themselves  had  stepped  into  the  world  strong 
and  fully  equipped,  nor  resent  the  intrusion  of  a  large  bundle  as 
a  personal  insult.  Poor  people  know  too  well  that  the  trouble- 
some can't  always  be  kept  out  of  sight,  and  cheerfully  accept 
the  young  'un  and  chattels  uncouth.  The  idea  of  its  being  any- 
thing but  a  privilege  to  sit  out  a  two  hours'  journey  with  that 
cherub  Monty !  His  aureole  of  curls  drew  loud  expressions  of  ad- 
miration from  a  good-humoured  farmer,  who,  further,  kept  Jack 
quiet  for  a  whole  hour  with  tricks  with  a  pocket-handkerchief 
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and  a  bit  of  twine.  "  Bless  you,  I've  six  of  'em  at  home,"  he  said, 
to  my  thanks ;  "  I  know  how  to  tackle  'em  better  nor  the  missus 
herself." 

But  the  train  lagged.  Monty  fretted  and  was  miserable,  and 
even  Jack's  three-year-old  philosophy  gave  way,  as  to  his  ceaseless 
litany,  "  When  shall  we  get  home,  wh-n  shall  we  get  home  ?  " 
"  Soon,  soon,'"  I  kept  replying,  and  the  end  seemed  no  nearer. 

Worst  of  all  was  the  home  when  we  got  there.  First,  London 
in  thick  darkness,  a  heavy  drive  through  streets  inches  deep  in 
melting  snow,  then  a  cab  fall  of  babies  and  bundles  set  down  in 
Leveson  Street,  then  chaos  indoors. 

Not  a  bed  made,  not  a  scrap  of  fire,  furniture  anyhow,  crib 
jammed  into  the  fireplace,  wardrobe  the  centre-piece  in  the  sitting 
room;  landlady  sulky,  having  just  quarrelled  with  the  maid,  the 
maid  a  virago,  having  just  got  warning,  two  little  fellows 
clamouring  imperiously  for  their  tea,  unaccustomed  to  want  and 
wait. 

When  I  had  got  them  their  meal  in  the  wilderness,  coaxed  the 
virago  into  venting  some  of  her  ill-humour  in  the  wholesome  exer- 
tion of  moving  the  boxes ;  set  essentials  in  order,  got  the  children 
to  bed  and  to  sleep,  and  swallowed  some  morsels  of  food  myself, 
I  felt  that  the  worst  must  be  over.  I  sat  down  to  breathe,  to  rest, 
to  bethink  me.  It  was  nine  o'clock ;  I  stayed  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  not  idle,  but  like  a  general  in  his  tent,  planning  to-morrow's 
battle,  flattering  himself  the  day's  disturbances  are  over. 

The  virago  put  in  her  head  abruptly,  saying  in  her  peculiarly 
disagreeable  manner  and  accent: 

"  There's  something  at  the  door  for  you." 

"  Something  left  in  the  cab,"  said  I  rising,  dazed  and  weary. 

"  I  told  him  you'd  nothing  for  him." 

"  Him — is  it  a  person  ?  " 

"  It's  a  black  beggar.  Pah  ! "  with  disgust.  "  I  vowed  I  wasn't 
going  to  open  the  door  to  the  likes  of  him." 

"  Did  he  give  any  name  ?  "  I  asked  authoritatively. 

"Roy — Eob  Eoy — Lai  Eoy — some  heathen  gibberish.  Blest 
if  I'm  going  to  carry  messages  for  a  nigger  !  " 

Fatigue— drowsiness  vanished,  I  shot  past  her  down  four  flights 
of  stairs  to  the  street  door  and  opened  it.  A  dark,  strange-looking 
wretch  was  shivering  on  the  doorstep.  I  could  just  see  his  copper- 
coloured  face  and  eager  eyes. 

"  He  said  he  take  me  back  with  him,'*  he  stammered  in  broken 
accents ;  **  I  serve  Mr.  Romney  in  India — now  he  dead,  me  come 
— pray  ladyship — me  serve  you  same." 

I  stood  speechless.  The  senseless  excitement  of  the  first 
moment,  the  insane  disappointment  of  the  second  left  me  half 
silly,  as  I  motioned  to  him  to  come  in  and  shut  the  door.  The 
landlady  came  out  to  protest.  I  faced  her,  saying  as  steadily  as  I 
could : 
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"This  man  was  my  husband's  servant  in  India.  I  wish  to 
speak  to  him,  to  hear  anything  he  may  have  to  tell  me." 

She  became  more  civil,  and  let  him  follow  me  upstairs.  He 
was  thoroughly  exhausted ;  and  seeing  how  hungrily  he  eyed  the 
remains  of  our  repast  I  told  him  to  eat  and  drink,  wondering 
meantime  what  I  should  do.  No  doubt  there  was  a  workhouse  ; 
possibly  a  special  home  for  coloured  casuals,  if  one  only  knew 
where.  He  ate  ravenously,  but  sparingly  ;  then  having  recovered 
sense  and  spirit,  gave  his  account  of  himself  pretty  volubly,  in 
intelligible  English. 

Set  upon  making  his  way  to  this  country,  friendless  and  penni- 
less, he  had  begged  it  to  the  Bombay  coast,  hidden  in  the  hold  of  a 
London-bound  vessel,  and  when  they  found  him  out  they  were 
obliged  to  keep  him.  He  made  himself  useful  and  liked  on 
board,  and  they  got  up  a  collection  for  him,  so  that  he  landed 
at  Gravesend  with  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  started  for 
Grandchester,  to  hear  I  had  just  left  it. 

He  besought  me  to  keep  him.  He  would  serve  me  for  nothing 
if  only  he  might  stay.  I  was  in  need  of  charity  myself,  and  to  be 
begged  of  sounded  like  a  grim  joke.  Shelter  for  the  night  he 
should  have,  and  the  landlady,  when  she  heard  he  had  been 
brought  up  by  the  missionaries,  agreed  not  to  turn  him  out  into 
the  snow,  if  I  had  no  objection  to  his  bivouacking  among  the 
boxes  in  our  sitting-room.  I  had  none.  There  were  no  valuables. 
He  was  trustworthy,  and  had  been  devoted  to  James,  as  his 
coming  to  seek  me  out  proved  afresh  ;  though  for  a  pensioner  to 
drop  on  me  from  the  clouds  I  had  rather  have  chosen  another 
moment. 

The  passing  excitement  of  this  singular  occurrence  and  startling 
apparition  kept  me  wakeful  all  nignt,  and  then,  dead  tired,  I 
slept  late  next  morning. 

Coming  into  the  sitting-room  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  Lai  Roy 
astir  and  busy.  Playing  housemaid !  He  had  gone  to  work  with 
an  old  scrubbing  brush,  swept  and  dusted,  cleared  away  the 
rubbish,  washed  the  plates  and  laid  the  fire.  He  was  at  present 
on  the  stairs  chattering  to  the  virago,  whose  curiosity  was  now 
excited  by  his  strange  but  not  unprepossessing  exterior.  As  for 
the  landlady,  he  had  boldly  told  her  he  was  Mrs.  Romney's 
servant,  and  by  the  subtle  civility  of  his  manner  managed  to  edge 
a  little  way  into  her  good  graces.  I  gave  him  his  breakfast,  but 
told  Mrs.  Hicks  I  might  as  well  hope  to  keep  a  carriage  as  a  man- 
servant.    To  my  surprise  she  took  his  part. 

"  He  seems  a  handy  lad,"  she  remarked.  "  And  I  don't  care  if  I 
do  give  him  board  and  lodging  for  a  few  nights.  It'll  be  a  good 
deed,  and  he  can  help  with  one  thing  and  another  till  I  get  a  new 
girl."  ^ 

He  implored  to  stay  on.  I  believe  only  by  calling  in  the  police 
could  she  have  got  him  to  budge.      He  wanted  no  wages,  he  said. 
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He  was  used  to  work  for  English  people  and  knew  what  they 
liked. 

And  in  a  day  or  two  Mrs.  Hicks  came  to  me  herself  to  propose 
a  trial  arrangement.  She  would  give  him  the  little  box-room  to 
sleep  in,  and  help  to  board  him,  she  and  I  sharing  his  services. 
In  short  she  proposed  to  get  twice  the  work  of  an  English  house- 
servant  out  of  him  for  next  to  nothing,  and  dispense  with  all  other 
aid  but  a  charwoman's.  Nor  was  she  disappointed.  Lai  Roy,  how- 
ever, never  considered  himself  anything  but  my  servant.  The 
children  took  to  him  directly,  and  the  landlady,  knowing  he 
would  not  stay  a  day  longer  under  her  roof  than  I  did,  grew  daily 
more  amiable  and  obliging,  and  what  had  seemed  a  crowning 
trouble  promised,  before  the  week  was  out^  to  add  very  materially 
to  our  comfort. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

FRIENDS  IN  COUNaL. 

Lal  Roy  soon  became  a  fixture,  next  a  prominent  feature  in  our 
establishment.  He  was  a  model,  a  unique  sort  of  a  servant — 
the  luckiest  compromise  between  a  machine  and  a  rational  animal. 
Quick  and  handy  by  nature,  clean  and  obedient  by  training,  honest, 
I  verily  believe,  on  principle,  he  had  his  little  fault — a  kind  of 
colour-blindness  to  the  difference  between  truth  and  lying — which 
I  must  hope  to  amend  before  Monty  was  old  enough  to  take  the 
corruption.     There,  sturdy  Jack  was  fortunately  incorruptible. 

For  the  rest  Lal  Roy  was  an  angel  in  the  house.  Scoff  at  the 
inferiority  of  the  dark  races, and  their  being  fit  only  for  servitude! 
Better  be  fit  for  servitude  than  for  nothing  at  all,  like  many  of  us. 
whites.  Our  landlady's  niece,  Olave,  played  false  notes  on  the 
piano,  worked  yellow  flowers  on  a  green  ground,  and  spent  hours- 
embroidering  her  evening  shoes,  and  nobody  missed  her  very 
much  when  she  was  from  home  ;  but  when  Lal  Roy  was  laid  up 
for  two  days  with  influenza  the  whole  house  groaned,  and  was 
thrown  off  its  hinges. 

It  takes  but  a  short  while  to  settle  down  in  a  hermitage — a 
bare  retreat  like  mine.  Just  a  day  and  a  night  nursery,  sketchily 
furnished.  Jack,  once  reminded  that  Robinson  Crusoe  had 
neither  carpets  nor  curtains  in  his  desert  island,  and  that  this  was 
to  be  our  desert  island  till  a  ship  came  and  took  us  away,  was 
quite  satisfied  with  his  quarters,  and  in  no  hurry  for  the  ship. 
With  Lal  Roy  for  our  man  Friday  the  analogy  was  complete. 
What  a  joy,  too,  to  have  the  run  with  Monty  of  the  entire  sitting- 
room  for  a  playground,  strewn  with  toys  and  toy  wreckage — ^just 
a  comer  in  the  window  allowed  for  my  work  table  and  myself;  and 
between,  on  the  common  land  next  the  fire-place,  our  one  objet  de 
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luxe^  a  large  feathern  armchair,  with  a  singular  power  to  act  on 
juvenile  imaginations.  A  fire  engine,  a  cart  horse,  the  cave  of 
Ali  Baba,  a  balloon,  and  a  bathing-machine;  it  has  been  all  by 
turns  in  a  single  afternoon. 

No  doubt  we  enjoyed,  as  every  London  beggar  enjoys,  privileges 
denied  to  a  lord  two  centuries  ago.  A  policeman  at  the  street 
comer,  the  street  itself  paved,  gas-lit  all  night  through, 
thirteen  postal  deliveries  a  day,  and  telegraphic  communication 
with  the  world's  end,  so  that  if  anything  dreadful  happened  at 
San  Francisco  you  were  sure  to  hear  of  it  the  next  morning — 
superfluities  in  plenty,  whilst  simple  necessaries  ran  scarce.  For 
a  drop  of  pure  milk  it  was  a  job  to  procure,  a  new-laid  egg  some- 
thing to  dream  of,  like  a  roc's.  You  could  eat  nothing  you  bought 
at  a  venture,  without  fear  and  trembling,  and  needed  to  be  an  analy- 
tical chemist  to  know  what  it  was,  except  that  it  wasn't  what  it 
professed  to  be ;  for  ever  on  your  guard  against  butterine,  tinted 
vegetables — the  phylloxera  of  food-adulteration — while  the  fresh 
air,  sunshine,  and  space  that  every  young  savage  enjoys  bade  fair 
fioon  to  become  mere  metaphorical  expressions. 

And  yet  we  were  better  off  than  most.  The  tall  trees  behind 
our  street,  though  doomed,  like  the  aboriginal  red  men'  by  the 
appliances  of  civilization,  were  not  dead  yet,  and  the  cawing  of  the 
rooks  recalled  the  lime-planted  cathedral  Precinct  at  Grrandchester. 
My  home  there  had  never  been  luxurious — the  constant  proba- 
bility of  being  ordered  away  had  removed  all  temptation  to  add 
piece  of  furniture  to  piece  of  furniture.  Then  I  had  been  too 
well  content  to  covet  my  neighbour's  state ;  now,  for  opposite 
reasons,  a  cell  and  a  palace  seemed  pretty  well  on  a  par.  Plain 
living  could  not  add  to  my  loneliness,  nor  purple  and  fine  linen  and 
sumptuous  fare  diminish  it.  It  was  Jack  there,  leaning  his  little 
soul  on  me,  child-fashion,  as  on  the  rock  that  could  not  fail  him, 
and  merry  little  Monty,  whose  life  apart  had  only  just  begun,  who 
spurred  me  to  the  endeavour  to  secure  our  independence,  since 
the  least  mishap  now  meant  the  alternative  of  seeing  them  suffer 
or  abandoning  them  to  the  charity  of  others. 

My  first  visit  was  to  Lady  Hazlemere  at  Prince's  Grate.  "  Come, 
dear,"  she  wrote,  "and  let  us  talk  over  your  plans.  I  have 
several  in  my  head.     Bring  Jack  to  play  with  my  Gerty." 

So  one  afternoon,  leaving  Monty  commander-in-chief  of  the 
premises — of  Mrs.  Clarendon  Hicks,  Miss  Olave,  Lai  Roy,  and  the 
charwoman — that  little  scamp's  face  was  his  fortune  and  won 
him  tender  attentions  wherever  he  showed  it — I  took  Jack  for  his 
grand  outing  by  the  Underground.  Noisy  and  noisome,  it  en- 
chanted him,  because  he  could  make  believe  he  was  going  down  a 
coal  mine. 

I^ady  Hazlemere  was  put  riding  but  would  be  in  directly,  said 
the  pale,  reflective-looking  footman  who  showed  us  upstairs.  "  Is 
that  their  Lai   Roy?"  whispered   Jack   as   we  went.      At  the 
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drawing-room  door  he  stopped  dead,  struck  by  the  strangely 
pretty  things  he  beheld  within  as  at  the  sight  of  strange  people. 
Aladdin's  palace  has  become  a  poor  simile,  now  that  western 
wealth  and  invention  have  far  outstripped  Orientil  imagination. 
The  boy  was  a  little  dazed  at  the  multiplication  of  Jacks  twinkling 
in  the  mirrors,  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  chair  waiting  for  the 
performance  to  commence.  If  a  fairy  had  sprung  out  of  the 
floor,  or  flowers  come  tumbling  from  the  ceiling,  it  would  merely 
have  been  one  wonder  the  more  to  stare  at.  Such  soft  tones  of 
colour  in  the  hangings,  such  pretty  treasures  peeping  out  of  every 
comer,  the  prettiest  a  statue  of  Psyche  bought  long  ago  by  the 
Duchess  because  of  its  fancied  likeness  to  Lady  Mabel ;  whilst  the 
flowers — cyclamens,  lilies,  tulips — in  their  size  and  symmetry 
seemed  quite  as  much  works  of  art  as  the  Indian  embroideries 
and  Venetian  glass.  Presently  horses'  trampling  was  heard  on 
the  terrace,  and  Lady  Hazlemere  came  in  to  us  quickly,  girlish- 
looking  as  ever  in  her  close-fitting  riding  habit,  her  colour 
heightened,  her  curls  loosened  by  exercise.  The  tricksy  princess 
of  the  fairy  tale  I  had  walked  him  into,  thought  Jack,  nervously 
griping  my  hand  as  she  embraced  me  eflFusively,  with  the  sym- 
pathy in  her  eyes  she  dared  not  speak,  and,  to  ward  oflf  show  of 
painful  emotion,  forcing  a  light  and  trivial  gaiety. 

"My  hair's  down,"  she  said,  as  a  wandering  lock  swept  her 
cheek.  **  It  was  the  wind.  We  raced,  old  Sir  George  Buckram  and  L 
He  said  we  should  be  summoned  for  furious  riding,  and  John  got 
frightened,  for  the  new  mare  had  never  carried  a  lady  before.  It 
did  seem  off  its  head  rather,  and  John  said  I  should  be  over  its 
head  next ;  but  I  suppose  we  were  well  suited,  for  we  did  not  part 
company." 

She  had  seated  herself  on  the  sofa,  drawing  Jack  towards  her 
for  inspection,  stroking  his  head. 

*'  What  a  sturdy  little  man  it  is.  My  young  Alcides,  you  would 
have  strangled  the  snakes  in  your  cradle,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  It's  Monty's  cradle,"  stated  Jack  low,  but  with  alacrity.  "  I've 
got  the  crib  now,"  turning  shyly  to  me  to  corroborate  this  impor- 
tant domestic  truth. 

"  Come,"  she  said,  springing  to  her  feet  and  taking  his  hand, 
"  come  upstairs  and  be  introduced  to  my  fairy." 

Fairy  Grertrude  was  a  tiny  beauty  of  two  and  a  half,  almost  too 
pretty  to  be  real ;  quick  in  her  movements,  nice  to  watch,  like  a 
little  humming-bird  flitting  about  its  delicate  nest.  She  and 
Jack  eyed  each  other  askance,  not  unfriendlily. 

"  Show  him  the  toys,  Gerty,"  said  her  mother  quickly  ;  then  to 
me,  "  She  has  such  a  collection.  It  is  John's  fault.  He  is  quite 
incorrigible.  She  knows  she  has  only  to  fish  in  his  pockets  when 
he  comes  home." 

For  her  costly  playthings — the  peacock  that  walked  and  spread 
its  tail,  the  cock  that  crowed  and  raised  its  crest,  the  bear  that 
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muncned  the  orange,  the  doll's  house  with  real  staircases,  bells 
that  rang,  and  doors  that  opened  and  shut — she  did  not  care  par- 
ticularly, but  Jack's  delight  in  these  novelties  fascinated  her  as 
something  new. 

Lady  Hazlemere  having  exchanged  her  habit  for  a  Pompadour 
tea-gown,  we  left  the  children  chattering  confidentially  and  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-room.  Her  colour  had  faded  already,  her 
animation  relaxed,  and  she  reclined  there  among  her  art  furniture 
and  exotics  reminding  me  of  little  Gerty  among  her  toys. 

"  Now  tell  me  about  yourself,"  she  said  presently,  taking  my 
hand  affectionately,  "  and  your  idea.  You  want  to  bring  up  your 
children  in  the  country,  you  said.  Then  why  not  take  a  cottage 
at  once  ?  I  know  of  a  beauty,  and  very  cheap  ;  only  five  shillings 
a  week." 

My  idea,  I  told  her,  went  a  step  further.  I  planned  to  earn  and 
lay  by  a  small  sum,  sufficient  to  start  a  small,  moderately-remune- 
rative country  industry. 

"  A  dairy  farm  ?  "  her  eyes  sparkled  like  Jack's  at  some  childish 
delight ;  ^*  that  would  be  charming,  and  milk's  all  the  fashion 
now." 

**  I  haven't  got  so  far  as  the  particulars,"  I  said.  "  Meantime  we 
have  sixty  pounds  a  year,  on  which  I  must  manage,  putting  aside 
what  I  may  earn  beyond." 

"  You  are  like  the  people  in  *  Self  Help,' "  she  sighed,  with  the 
sort  of  admiration  you  might  bestow  on  a  Blondin  crossing  Niagara 
on  a  rope.     "  You  ought  to  make  a  fortune." 

*«  I'm  not  of  the  fortune-making  sort,"  said  I.  "  Very  likely 
I  shall  find  it  impossible  to  make,  say,  a  hundred  pounds." 

"That  isn't  much;  that  ought  to  be  easy.  John's  cousin, 
Maude  Arbery,  is  not  half  so  clever  as  you,  and  they  gave  her 
five  pounds  for  painting  a  set  of  Christmas  cards.  Twenty 
sets  would  make  the  hundred." 

How  many  pounds  worth  of  lessons  Miss  Maude  had  had  to 
take  to  enable  her  to  earn  the  five  was  a  bothering  question, 
not  to  be  shirked.  «*But  I've  a  better  plan  than  that^"  she 
said.  "You  shall  open  a  Kindergarten  school  where  you  live; 
I  can  recommend  it  to  lots  of  people,  who  will  send  their 
children." 

But  for  that  I  must  take  a  house,  and  my  scheme  forbade 
present  outlay,  whilst  I  was  resolved  not  to  borrow.  She  was 
still  far  from  the  end  of  her  resources.  Esthetic  dressmaking, 
amanuensis-work,  shorthand,  the  secretaryship  to  a  philanthro- 
pic society.  This  last  was  the  very  thing,  we  agreed.  The  only 
objection  was  that  the  post  had  just  been  filled  up. 

Of  whatever  under  heaven  you  were  talking  with  Lady 
Hazlemere  you  were  usually  thinking  of  herself.  Her  singular 
personality,  magnet-like,  would  draw  away  the  attention  of  the 
veriest  egoists  from  their  affairs  to  her  own.     I  had  made  my  re- 
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flections  and  been   stmck   by  the  physical   languor  underlying 
her  animation. 

"  Is  the  scent  of  the  flowers  too  strong  for  you  ?  "  I  asked  pre- 
sently. 

"  No ;  I  am  used  to  it.  John  likes  them :  it  is  his  weak  point. 
He  would  be  a  perfect  anchorite  in  his  tastes  if  flowers  and 
nicely-bound  books  didn't  exist.     I  encourage  his  failing,  that 

may  be  extravagant  without  compunction  when  I  want  to. 
Then  I  take  them  to  the  hospitals  and  workhouses :  they  seem 
glad  of  them  there." 

"  Do  you  go  there  much  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Almost  every  day.  Would  you  believe  it,  John  wants  me  to 
give  it  up.  He  declares  I  am  not  strong  enough,  that  it  tries  my 
nerves,  and  so  on." 

"  Have  you  been  there  to-day  ?"  I  asked. 

*'  This  morning.  He  was  vexed ;  but  he  is  wrong.  I  can  stand 
it  perfectly  well.     At  least     .     .     ." 

"  I  am  afraid  he  is  right,"  I  let  fall,  for  her  colour  had  changed 
to  a  deathly  pallor.  She  leaned  back  on  the  sofa,  and  seemed  to 
gasp  for  breath.  I  got  her  salts  from  her  pocket  and  wanted  to 
summon  Grerty's  nurse. 

"  Don't,"  she  entreated,  "  she  will  tell  John  and  frighten  him. 
It  is  nothing — wait." 

I  sat  by  till  presently  the  strange  attack  passed  ofiF,  and  she 
partially  recovered  herself,  but  traces  left  in  her  countenance  bore 
witness  to  the  reality  of  some  nervous  disturbance. 

"  You  are  not  to  tell  John,"  she  reiterated ;  "  he  worries 
absurdly ;  and  he  can  do  nothing." 

"  Have  you  told  your  doctor  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  He  says  it  is  hysteria,  he  thinks." 

"  Which  means  he  knows  no  more  about  it  than  you  or  I,"  I 
returned,  with  health's  indignant  contempt  for  medical  practi- 
tioners.   "  Do  you  think  so  yourself  ? " 

"  I  suppose  if  I  did  I  should  not  be  hysterical,"  she  said,  half 
laughing.  We  now  heard  the  children's  prattle  outside,  Grerty's 
fingers  puzzling  with  the  door  handle,  turned  for  her  resolutely 
by  Jack,  and  they  came  in.  At  the  sight  of  the  pale  princess  on 
the  sofa  in  her  rosy  coloured  gown.  Jack,  taken  with  shyness, 
sought  relief  in  flinging  himself  on  my  knee  with  over-demonstra- 
tive filial  aflection.  Gerty  was  whispering  in  her  mother's  ear, 
might  she  give  Jack  the  jumping  frog — he  liked  it  «o.  *'  Any- 
thing you  like,  Gerty,"  said  her  mother  listlessly,  as  she  lay  with 
closed  eyes. 

Lord  Hazlemere  now  joined  us,  and  she  brightened  instantly 
and  raised  herself,  but  Gerty  was  first,  darting  up  to  him  with  a 
cry  of  glee,  to  be  lifted  up,  kissed,  and  placed  somewhat  rashly  on 
his  shoulder,  whence  nothing  would  dislodge  her.  The  child, 
instinctively  aware  of  his  lavish  fondness,  took  advantage  of  it 
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artlessly  and  openly.  I  was  not  dreaming;  a  shade  had  come 
over  Lady  Hazlemere's  face — an  expression  of  pain — she  choked 
a  sigh.  He  had  seen  nothing,  but  he  put  down  Miss  Gerty 
and  came  to  sit  by  his  wife,  to  ask  if  she  felt  tired  after  her 
walk  and  shake  his  head  at  her  impetuous  disclaimer.  Then  he 
begged  her  to  give  up  some  of  her  next  week's  engagements — 
early  service,  committee-meetings,  visits  to  workhouse,  infirm- 
ary, children's  hospital.  She  listened  dutifully,  as  wives  do 
when  they  have  not  the  remotest  intention  of  giving  in. 

"  Are  you  afraid  I  shall  look  like  my  ghost  at  the  Hohendorffs' 
reception  to-night  ?  "  she  asked  playfully.  "  You  know  I  always 
brighten  up  in  the  evening." 

With  a  helpless  air  he  appealed  to  me. 

"  She  is  killing  herself  with  good  works.    Do  persuade  her ! " 

"  Don't  listen  to  him,"  she  retorted.  **  Who  sets  the 
example  ?  Who  rushes  off,  in  defiance  of  doctors,  to  a  cold 
committee-room  with  bad  influenza  and  comes  home  with 
bronchitis?  .     .     ." 

Here  Gerty  called  off  his  lordship's  attention,  requiring  him  to 
take  her  and  Jack  to  his  dressing-room,  where  chocolates  grew. 
*'  Carry  me,"  she  added,  and  he  obeyed.  "  Carry  Jack  too,"  was 
her  next  order.  It  was  Jack  who  objected.  I  believe  if  she  had 
said,  "  Stand  on  your  head,"  her  father  would  have  complied. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  pair?"  sighed  Lady  Hazlemere, 
watching  them  out,  half  wistful,  half  amused.  "  Could  you 
have  believed  John  would  ever  be  like  that  with  a  child  ?  " 

The  roles  of  father  and  mother  were  reversed  in  this 
household.  Motherhood  had  not  made  of  Lady  Hazlemere  a 
woman  like  others.  She  prized  the  little  thing  as  a  treasure, 
— a  jewel ;  if  Gerty  had  a  finger-ache  she  was  all  anxiety  and 
watchfulness ;  but  the  child  was  to  her  a  thing  apart — ^not  p€urt  af 
herself  as  my  Jack  was  part  of  me. 

'*  Gerty  will  be  very  like  you,"  I  said.  There  was  a  singular 
resemblance. 

"  Like  me  as  I  once  was — or  as  he  fancied  me.  Like  me 
in  reality — I  hope  never.  Gerty  is  a  good  little  thing.  I  think 
she  will  be  like  my  mother." 

"  Are  you  not  happier  now  you  have  the  little  one?  " 

"  Much.  John  is  quite  happy  now,  you  see.  He  has  some- 
thing to  love — without  reserve." 

There  was  no  bitterness  in  her  tone,  but  it  betrayed  a  lingering 
regret,  the  seed  whence  had  sprung  that  half-unconscious  jealousy 
of  her  husband's  affection  for  her  child. 

The  trio  reappeared,  and  on  the  instant  she  was  all  sweetness 
and  fun.  It  was  time  for  us  to  take  leave.  **  Must  you  go  ?  " 
she  asked  reluctantly.  "  It  is  raining.  Impossible  to  walk 
to  the  station ;  you  must  have  a  cab  home.  Can  the  driver  be 
trusted  ?    I  shall  send  Charles  on  the  box.    It  will  be  safer;  will 
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it  not,  John  ?     Charles  will  see  you  to  your  door  and  bring  me 
back  word.     He  is  a  Positivist  and  a  very  serious  man." 

They  insisted,  so  Jack  and  I  drove  home  under  the  escort  of  the 
Positivist  [footman.  Jack,  drowsy  yet  excited,  wandered  in  his 
talk,  persuaded  that  Gerty  haid  two  mammas — the  lady  in 
the  riding-gown  and  the  lady  in  the  dressing-gown,  as  he  put  it — 
till  at  last  drowsiness  and  dreams  prevailed.  Personally  I  was 
not  sorry  to  see  again  the  smoky  brick  front,  like  a  chimney 
turned  inside  out,  of  No.  10,  and  Lai  Eoy's  dark  face  on  the  full 
grin  at  the  door.  He  had  a  little  note  for  me — just  come,  he 
said:  a  note  in  Charlotte  Hope's  large  hand  and  favourite 
violet  ink. 

"  The  Chestnuts, 

"  Delta  Road,  St.  John's  Wood, 

"  Saturday. 
^  Come  to-morrow   evening,  at  eight.     Tiger  and  I  shall  be 
alone." 

I  had  been  to  Prince's  Gate  for  advice,  and  come  back  very 
little  the  wiser.  Better  luck  at  Delta  Eoad,  thought  I,  undaunted, 
as  I  toiled  upstairs,  carrying  dead-sleepy  Jack,  who  seemed  to 
have  turned  suddenly  to  lead  in  my  arms.  No  fear  to-night, 
at  least,  of  his  drawing  invidious  comparisons  between  his  and 
Gerty's  surroundings. 

Charlotte  was  just  now  in  the  very  heyday  of  prosperity.  Living 
on  an  allowance  from  her  creditors,  she  had  never,  she  declared, 
been  so  well  oflF  in  her  life. 

It  was  not  my  first  visit  to  The  Chestnuts,  and  the  impression 
made  on  me  long  ago  by  Charlotte's  home  had  remained  in  my 
mind — a  vivid  picture.  I  found  the  same  rambling,  unmethodical 
little  house  as  ever,  a  house  that  matched  its  mistress  exactly ;  its 
large  garden  just  now  a  desolate  two  acres  of  spungy  grass,  inter- 
spersed with  black  bristling  poplars,  thorns  and  lilac  clumps, 
looking  as  unlikely  ever  to  bear  leaves  again  as  a  broom.  From 
living  alone,  Charlotte  had  contracted  a  morbid  distrust  of 
humanity,  and  would  have  no  servants  to  sleep  in  the  house,  per- 
suaded that  robbery,  if  not  murder,  was  their  intent.  The  garden 
gate,  yielding  to  my  hand,  rang  a  bell  within,  responded  to 
by  the  old  bulldog  Tiger,  crouching  on  the  doorsteps.  His 
deep  bay  and  set  teeth  would  have  intimidated  a  Sykes ;  they 
were  all  that  was  left  him  of  his  native  ferocity.  Grown  lazy  and 
tolerant  he  succumbed  to  a  coaxing  voice  and  a  caress. 

His  eccentric  mistress  opened  the  door  to  me  in  person,  extra 
eccentric.  From  her  attire,  a  gymnasium  suit  of  grey  linen,  you 
would  infer  that  besides  being  her  own  house-servant  she  was  her 
own  plasterer  and  paperhanger.  Not  so ;  but  for  two  years  past  she 
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had  been  studying  sculpture,  her  serious  vocation,  she  now  believed 
— acting  was  only  a  pastime.  In  an  ex-coach-house  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden  she  spent  all  her  leisure,  modelling.  The 
little  entrance  lobby  was  adorned  with  some  spirited  specimens 
of  her  skill — animals  were  her  favourite  subjects — ^and  in  the 
centre  stood  a  cast  of  her  masterpiece — ^Tiger — which  had  been 
exhibited  in  marble  and  instantly  bought  by  a  dog-fancying 
lord. 

She  led  me  through  a  portiere  into  the  sitting-room,  where 
a  solitary  gas  jet  burning  forbade  ypu  to  get  beyond  a  guess  at  its 
appointments,  half-business-like  and  professional,  wholly  uncom- 
fortable, just  as  of  old. 

"  Now,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  she  began,  with  that  stand-and- 
deliver  air  of  hers  that  had  intimidated  me,  a  raw  girl  of 
nineteen. 

"  Advise  me,"  I  said. 

"  That's  cheap ;  but  demands  a  cigarette,"  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word.  "  Cheap,  and  generally  speaking  nasty,  and  therefore  not 
taken.  I  understand  you  want  to  do  something  for  yourself  and 
kids." 

"  Something  to  better  our  circumstances  and  help  me  to 
educate  them  as  I  should  like  to." 

"  Come  back  to  us,"  was  her  instant  rejoinder.  **  I  can  promise 
you  an  engagement  as  soon  as  you're  ready  for  it.  Five  pounds  a 
week,  more  by-and-by." 

Then  as  I  sighed  and  shook  my  head,  she  broke  out  im- 
patiently : 

"  There,  you  won't.  Anything  but  the  one  thing  you  can  do,  or 
can  get  to  do.  I  knew  it.  You've  grown  fastidious  down  at 
Grandchester,  consorting  with  bishops  and  lords  and  their  ladies. 
Then  why  in  heaven's  name  do  you  come  to  Charlotte  Hope  for 
advice  ?  " 

Disregarding  this  ferocious  satire  I  pointed  out  that  I  could 
take  no  work  that  would  keep  me  from  home  morning,  noon,  and 
night. 

"  Short  of  a  mangle,"  quoth  Charlotte,  curling  her  lip,  "  I  don't 
know  what  there  is  you  can  do,  and  teach  the  hornbook  between. 
But  some  ladies  paint  on  china." 

"  Give  me  the  mangle,"  I  cried  out ;  "  work  that's  wanted." 

"  Nobody's  work  is,  strictly  speaking,"  she  declared.  "  Take 
what  you  can  get,  and  never  forget  there  are  hundreds  pushing 
behind  who  would  do  it  as  well  or  better,  whatever  it  is.  Pray, 
do  you  suppose  that  if  I,  Charlotte  Hope,  tumbled  into  the 
pond  to-morrow,  the  Albatross  would  bcj  at  a  loss  for  a  new 
attraction  ?  " 

"  Candidly,  I  think  nature,  when  she  had  made  yoUj  broke  the 
mould." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  she  said.  "  Better  still  had  she  thought 
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twice  about  making  it."  Her  countenance  clouded.  Even  cheer- 
ful people  mostly  turn  gloomy  when  their  thoughts  are  turned 
inward  to  themselves.  But  Charlotte's  gloom  was  menacing,  like 
a  tropical  storm-cloud,  a  force  of  nature  with  portentous  powers 
for  mischief. 

"  Don't  pity  me,  "  she  said,  looking  up  and  catching  a  tell-tale 
glance.  "  Don't  you  know  I  hate  pity.  It's  the  boiling  oil  that 
friends,  like  doctors  in  the  Dark  Ages,  keep  pouring  into  our 
wounds." 

She  was  in  a  pleasant  humour.  It  seemed  safer  to  keep  to  my 
own  troubles. 

"  I  hoped  you  would  pity  me,  Charlotte,"  I  said,  **  and  help  me 
with  a  suggestion." 

**  Well,"  she  suggested,  morose  and  perverse,  "  there  are  the 
people  in  Hampshire." 

"  Yauy  then,"  said  I,  "  are  the  one  to  advise  me  to  give 
up  James's  children  of  my  own  accord,  as  if  I  were  as  un- 
worthy to  be  their  mother  as  the  people  in  Hampshire  believe 
me." 

*'  The  crocodiles !  "  she  cried,  becoming  violently  sympathetic 
again — she  knew  no  medium.  "  Show  them  you  can  snap  your 
fingers  at  their  charity  doles  and  mean  conditions ;  and  have 
friends  who'll  stand  by  you  through  thick  and  thin.  Now  I'll 
tell  you  what " 

Here  Tiger's  bay  and  the  tinkling  of  the  visitors'  bell  cut  short 
her  speech.     She  rose  and  peered  through  the  window. 

"  Francis  Giflford ! "  Her  altered  tone  bespoke  some  surprise. 
"  I  thought  he  was  at  Brighton."  And  she  was  walking  out  to 
meet  him  in  the  lobby,  regardless  of  her  clay-stained  apparel, 
when,  as  though  my  look  had  put  her  in  mind,  she  stopped  short, 
with  a  changed  countenance  and  a  careless,  "  Ah,  to  be  sure. 
Entertain  him,"  she  added  to  me  coolly,  **  whilst  I  go  and  dress," 
and  promptly  disappeared. 

Apparently  the  front  door  was  used  to  be  left  open  and  Tiger  to 
play  door-keeper,  for  presently  in  trotted  the  dog,  followed  by  the 
visitor.  I  rose,  flurried  and  unhappy.  Francis  Giflford  or  another — 
no  matter,  each  first  meeting  with  a  former  acquaintance  was  like 
the  searing  of  a  hot  iron.  But  it  had  to  be  gone  through  ;  and  he, 
after  his  first  movement  of  surprise,  desirous  perhaps  to  relieve 
my  painful  embarrassment,  shook  hands  and  bore  himself  just  as 
if  he  had  come  on  purpose  to  call  on  me. 

"  Miss  Hope  will  be  here  directly,"  I  told  him — "  if  you  will 
wait." 

He  sat  down  and  we  discoursed  on  the  casual  nature  of  the  attend- 
ance at  The  Chestnuts.  Mr.  Giflford  spoke  of  a  gardener  and  wife, 
who  inhabited  the  lodge,  but  this  being  Sunday,  they  were  out. 
It  recurred  to  me  now  that  among  the  letters  I  had  received  two 
months  ago,  there  had  been  one  from  him  that  had  somehow  stood 
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out  among  many  kind  notMngs  as  a  kind  something,  if  only 
because  it  contained  none  of  the  commonplaces  borne  by  the 
others,  as  surely  as  they  bore  the  stamp  outside. 

"I  scarcely  expected  to  meet  you  in  London,"  he  said  by- 
and-by,  in  a  tentative  way,  continuing  presently  in  a  tone  not  of 
idle  curiosity  but  of  grave  interest : 

"  Have  you  come  back  to  your  old  stage  friends  ?  " 

Now  I  wished  every  one  to  know  my  true  position.  I  spoke  of 
my  continued  estrangement  from  my  husband's  family,  adding,. 
^'  As  I  cannot  afiford  to  be  idle,  I  came  to  consult  Miss  Hope  about 
getting  something  to  do." 

"  On  the  stage  ?  "  he  asked.  I  said  no ;  and  he  fell  in,  with 
cordial  agreement,  "  Of  course."  Then,  as  if  taking  the  thoughts 
out  of  my  head,  "You  would  rather  not  introduce  any  fresh 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  future  approaches  on  the'  part  of  your 
husband's  family," 

I  assented,  but  remarked  that  necessity  might  leave  me  no 
choice.  "  Perhaps  it  was  rash  to  come  to  London,"  I  added ;  his 
manner  seemed  to  invite  to  matter-of-fact  consultation.  "  If  it  is^ 
the  largest  work-market,  it  is  also  the  most  overcrowded  with 
workers." 

"  With  incapable  workers,"  he  rejoined.  "I  should  know!  They 
come  to  me  by  scores  for  engagements.  Copyists  who  cannot  write 
legibly,  translators  unacquainted  with  foreign  languages,  actresses 
without  voice  or  talent,  playwrights  without  ideas.  The  market 
is  everywhere  overstocked — but  with  bad  labour." 

"  Mine  would  be  of  a  very  poor  merit." 

"  You  must  give  your  friends  leave  to  doubt  that,"  he  said  good- 
naturedly.  "  But  though  mere  merit  may  suffice  to  keep  a  place 
won,  it  is  push  and  self-assertion  that  win  it ;  virtues  perhaps 
you  have  never  taken  pains  to  cultivate." 

I  could  not  help  smiling.  "  Do  you  think  it  is  too  late  to- 
begin  ?     Oh,  I  could  try,  for  the  children." 

"  Have  you  thought  of  anything  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Teaching.  Everybody  always  thinks  of  that  first.  But  I 
know  nothing." 

"That's  no  obstacle.  Could  you  successfully  elbow  out  the 
other  candidates,  and  flatter  the  parents  of  your  pupils  ?  " 

"You  are  very  discouraging,"  I  complained,  "more  so  than 
any  one." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  be,"  he  said,  "  as  I  will  show  you,  if  you'll 
allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion." 

Enter  Charlotte.  "  I  shall  never  know,"  thought  I,  "what  that 
suggestion  would  have  been,"  and  I  felt  sure  it  would  have  been 
invaluable !  Miss  Hope,  having  managed  one  of  those  rapid  dress- 
transformations  in  which  stage-practice  had  made  her  an  expert, 
stood  before  us  in  a  rich  evening  robe  of  damask  brocade.  Never 
had  1  seen  her  so  becomingly  dressed,  or  looking  in  her  strange 
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way  so  handsome.  She  gave  her  visitor  her  hand,  saying,  "  What 
has  cut  short  your  holiday  ?  " 

"  The  death  of  Professor  Churchmouse,"  he  replied,  naming  a 
notable  man  of  science. 

"  Why,  that  happened  Saturday,  before  you  left." 

"  Exactly.  One  of  our  men  sent  me  an  obituary  notice  I  could 
not  print.    Not  a  word  of  truth  in  it  from  beginning  to  end." 

"  Is  that  a  reason  ?  "  she  asked,  rallying. 

"  None  in  itself.  Only  if  you  put  fiction  for  fact,  you  should 
know  how.  I  had  to  stay  and  do  it  myself.  I  have  called  on  my 
way  to  the  Graves's  *  at  home,'  to  ask  if  you  are  going  there  to-night. 
He  will  lend  the  Albatross  for  a  performance  for  the  Professor's 
widow,  and  would  like  to  talk  over  it  with  you." 

"  I  am  coming,"  she  said,  "  as  soon  as  I  have  driven  Mrs. 
Bomney  home." 

He  took  the  hint  not  to  detain  her,  just  glancing  at  me,  as  if 
uncertain  whether  to  finish  the  sentence  her  entrance  had  inter- 
rupted, and  decided  in  the  negative. 

He  escorted  us  to  the  gates,  found  us  a  hansom,  and  passed  on  the 
Leveson  Street  address  to  the  driver.  Beattie  Graves's  villa, 
whither  both  he  and  Charlotte  were  bound,  was  in  one  of  the 
roads  hard  by. 

Charlotte  in  donning  her  finery  had  donned  silence  and 
abstraction.  During  the  drive  she  seemed  self-engrossed,  and 
only  woke  up  when  she  deposited  me  at  my  door,  and  it  was  too 
late  for  further  consultation.  We  parted  and  went  on  our  ways, 
she  to  her  merry  party,  I  to  my  nursery. 

It  was  early  days  to  despair,  but  I  came  pretty  near  it  that 
night,  when  I  reached  my  sitting-room,  tired,  dispirited,  and 
asking  myself  whether  what  I  had  taken  up  as  a  noble  task,  a 
sacred  trust,  was  perhaps  after  all  but  a  foolish  woman's  dream, 
as  every  attempt  to  take  hold  of  it  by  the  practical  side  seemed 
to  show. 

Lai  Eoy  had  come  in,  bringing  tea.  He  invented  pretexts  for 
staying  about  the  room,  watching  me  with  a  wistful,  half-pathetic 
look  ;  showing  he  had  noticed  my  despondency. 

I  let  him  stay.  I  made  him  talk.  Hitherto  I  had  shrunk 
from  questioning  him  about  the  past.  To-night  a  reasonless  im- 
pulse led  me  to  try  and  gather  from  him  all  he  remembered  of 
that  fatal  journey,  the  particulars  of  the  time  of  travel  previous 
to  the  disaster.  He  would  have  run  on  about  it  till  midnight, 
yet  the  scope  of  his  reminiscences  was  absurdly  narrow,  and  the  sum 
of  them  soon  told.  He  had  travelled  among  strange  countries 
and  strange  people  taking  note  of  nothing  but  what  the  party 
had  to  eat,  and  the  amount  of  luggage  they  carried.  And  though 
on  the  score  of  adventures  Lai  Roy  was  ready  to  romance  to  the 
charwoman,  with  me  he  was  constrained  to  admit  that  up  till  the 
very  last  adl  had  gone  easily  and  well.      "Dr.   Bernhardt,  he 
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wonderful  patient  man — he  make  everybody  do  all  he  want." 
Mountain  travelling  was  regarded  by  Lai  Roy  as  a  prolonged 
picnic,  and  though  childishly  terrified  by  the  least  visible  danger, 
he  lived  in  childish  inaotuciance  to  hazards  unseen. 


I 


(To  be  continued.) 


A  SONG  OF  FAITH. 


I  would  not  die  for  thee, 

Nor  sigh  the  live-long  day ; 
Nor,  'neath  some  riven  tree, 
Mourn  for  my  love  alway. 

No !    For  this  life  is  long, 
And  many  a  song 
Must  borrow  from  sorrow 
Sweet  melody. 

But  I  would  live  for  thee  ; 

Wrestle  and  conquer  Fate, 
Sufier,  if  need  there  be, 
And  for  my  guerdon  wait. 

Yes !  Though  this  life  is  long, 
And  troubles  throng, 
'Gainst  sorrow  we  borrow 
Love's  panoply. 

Hark  !  how  triumphantly 

Through  the  dim  a^ons  past, 
Echoes  the  blessed  decree : — 
Love  shall  prevail  at  last ! 

What  then  ? — if  life  be  long, 
My  faith  is  strong. 
O'er  sorrow  the  morrow 
Breaks  gloriously ! 


'M. 
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CKICKET :    BOWLING,  THE  OLD  STYLE  AND  THE 

NEW. 

By  tub  Kbv.  JAMES  PYCROFT, 

AUTHOR   OP    "THE  CRICKiST  FIELD,"    "  CBICKBTANA "   ETC. 


THE  game  of  cricket  was,  of  course,  the  growth  of  time.  Let 
us  trace  its  progress. 

Strange  to  say,  the  earliest  laws  speak  of  four  balls  to  the  over. 
The  art  of  bowling  was  at  first  to  bowl  under  the  bat,  yclept 
"  sneaks ; "  and  when  men  began  to  bowl  over  the  bat  the  art  was 
not  only  initiated  but  perfected  (as  later  with  round-arm  bowling) 
by  a  master,  David  Harris. 

"David  Harris,"  said  the  Eev.  J.  Williams,  of  Kettering,  a 
great  authority,  "  was  really  what  he  is  described  in  *  Old  Njren.' 
His  delivery  was  so  high  for  anything  called  underhand  that  he 
seemed  to  force  the  ball  out  from  under  his  arm.  The  ball  came 
with  such  a  pace  and  spin  as  to  grind  the  batsman's  fingers  with  a 
most  abrupt  rise  ;  and  so  true  was  this  bowling  to  a  length  that 
on  some  grounds  you  could  see  the  spot  so  pounded  or  worn 
away  as  to  show  where  the  ball  had  pitched.  The  same  was  told 
me  by  old  Sparkes,  my  first  cricket  tutor,  who  played  in  the  last 
century,  and  who  has  been  to  me  a  valuable  informant  as  to  the 
old  game.  Sparkes  said,  *  If  a  hundred  runs  were  made  fi:om  one 
wicket  and  eight  or  ten  oflF  Harris's,  we  used  to  say,  "  Why,  David, 
you  are  not  up  to  the  mark  to-day." ' " 

Fennex,  a  man  of  the  same  date,  and  Pilch's  tutor,  had  a  high 
delivery,  similar  if  not  as  remarkable  as  David's :  so  early  was 
high  delivery  found  to  be  essential  to  effective  bowling ;  while 
in  Sparkes'  own  bowling  and  in  Ashby's  I  have  seen  that  round 
though  underhand  slow  delivery  which  gave  spin  and  bias  to  the 
ball. 

Good  bowling,  therefore,  with  as  high  delivery  as  possible  and 
as  much  bias  was  well  established  by  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  This  was  the  date  of  E.  H.  Budd,  for  twenty  years  almost 
as  celebrated  as  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace ;  and  some  varieties  of  this 
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underhand  lasted,  as  more  general  than  any  other  bowling,  till  the 
days  of  Lillywhite  and  Broadbridge,  about  1825. 

Now  what  were  these  varieties  ?  There  were  varieties  of  pace, 
associated  with  the  names  of  Wells,  Hammond,  and  others  in  the 
old  score  books  ;  but — who  would  have  thought  it  ? — the  principal 
bowlers,  I  say,  were  what  we  should  now  call  lob  bowlers,  not  faster 
than  our  Sussex  bowler,  Walter  Humphreys,  is  now.  All  such 
deliveries,  and,  indeed  all  underhand  bowling,  is  now  classed  as 
"  slows,"  simply  because  of  late  years  scarcely  any  fast  underhand 
varieties  are  ever  seen,  though  some  used  to  be  fast  indeed. 

Those  who  remember  Clarke  of  Nottingham  may  be  made  to 
understand  what  the  old  slow  bowler  used  to  be.  "  Clarke,"  said 
Barker,  the  old  Nottingham  umpire,  "  is  only  one  of  the  old 
school  who  lay  fallow  for  above  twenty  years,  and  then  came  for- 
ward as  if  to  show  the  mistake  of  those  who  thought  all  good 
bowling  was  of  modern  date  alone."  Mr.  Budd,  Lord  F.  Beau- 
clerc,  Beldham,  and  Lambert  are  the  principal  bowlers  whose 
names  occur  in  the  old  score-books  from  1800  to  1825,  and  their 
style  I  know  full  well.  I  have  seen  Clarke  bowl  often  enough, 
and  I  have  often  played  against  Mr.  Budd.  He  once  bowled  me 
by  a  ball  which  rose  over  my  shoulder,  and  I  stand  six  feet,  and 
yet  pitched  on  the  bails.  Clarke  spoke  of  Lambert  as  being  the 
best  and  the  most  artful  bowler  he  had  ever  known,  and  named 
also  a  man  less  known,  Warsop  of  Nottingham,  as  of  nearly  the 
same  high  class.  I  am  able,  therefore,  to  speak  as  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge  of  this  style  of  bowling. 

Mr.  Budd  could  bowl  every  ball  on  the  wicket  and  pitch  true  as 
he  desired,  and  nearly  all  through  an  innings ;  but  for  variety  and 
judgment  Clarke  was  his  superior,  so  of  him  I  will  speak  to 
exemplify  the  old  style  of  "  slows ; "  for  I  had  the  benefit  of  much 
conversation,  or,  as  they  say,  "  I  interviewed  "  this  noted  player. 
Clarke  observed  that  it  wanted  a  certain  pace  to  make  a  good 
ball,  and  the  art  was  to  reconcile  this  pace  with  a  sufficient  ele- 
vation. Therefore,  no  delivery  about  the  height  of  your  knees 
— the  only  sort  seen  of  late — would  produce  anything  first-rate. 
So  Clarke,  like  Mr.  Budd,  bowled  as  from  his  hip  by  a  kind 
of  mechanical  chuck  and  with  a  most  abrupt  rise  and  spin — ^a 
spin  which  often  sent  men  back  to  the  pavilion  for  their  gloves, 
so  punishing  was  his  spin  to  the  fingers. 

Now  I  said,  "  Tell  me,  Clarke,  to  what  do  you  attribute  your 
success  above  fast  bowlers  ?  "  He  replied,  "  First,  because  with 
my  delivery  I  can  change  my  pace  without  betraying  it  by  my 
action ;  and  chiefly  because  I  bowl  not  an  ordinary  good  length, 
but  I  hit  quite  the  blind  spot  and  give  the  very  length  each  man 
most  dislikes."  I  soon  showed  Clarke  that  this  was  not  all.  Lilly- 
white's  length  was  as  good,  and  he  could  deceive  by  pace,  too,  but 
was  not  as  puzzling.  But  while  faster  bowlers  bowl  nearly  in 
straight  lines,  he  (Olarke)  bowled  by  good  elevation  in  curves. 
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With  fast  and  straight  lines  you  can  judge  the  length  very  soon, 
but  with  curved  lines,  till  the  ball  culminates,  you  cannot  bs  sure 
of  the  length;  and  after  it  has  culminated  and  you  can  attempt  to 
judge  it,  the  time  to  go  in  is  very  brief.  This,  though  new  to 
Clarke,  he  soon  admitted.  Clarke  knew,  however,  that  a  shorter 
pitch  with  higher  elevation  produced  an  ocular  delusion  fatal  to 
many  a  man,  such  a  ball  appearing  to  drop  nearer  than  it  does 
drop.  Clarke  knew  also,  and  acted  on  his  knowledge,  that  slows 
rise  in  a  curve  much  more  than  fast  balls,  and  that  the  batsman 
was  liable  to  cut  through  the  curve  and  give  a  catch  from  the 
edge  of  his  bat,  not  knowing  where  the  ball  on  the  rise  cul- 
minated. It  was  his  common  practice  with  a  man  set  on  making 
a  square  leg  hit  to  bowl  a  leg  long  hop  for  the  catch  expected  to 
the  off,  as  a  man  would  often  cut  through  the  curve  and  hit 
under  a  rising  ball  with  a  chance  for  the  slips. 

Clarke  used  to  say,  "  If  any  man  plays  me  fast-footed  it  is  ready- 
money  to  me."  For  a  man  playing  far  forward  from  his  ground, 
he  had  in  store  a  high  rising  ball  with  much  screw  purposely  to 
play  into  short-slip's  hands.  He  used  to  say,  "  Unlike  fast  bowlers, 
I  can  pitch  just  to  the  very  spot  I  like,  and  make  a  rise  more  or 
less.  You  wonder  how  often  I  place  a  man  and  the  designed 
catch  comes  oflF?  There  is  the  reason  and  the  way  it  is  done : 
A  man  who  plays  me  from  his  ground,  as  Daniel  Day  did,  for 
twenty  overs  in  succession,  gets  no  runs,  and  is  in  danger  of 
catches  chiefly  all  the  time,  especially  catches  at  the  wicket,  my 
spin  and  twist  is  so  great.  Whereas  if  a  man  goes  in  to  me  I 
can  make  a  ball  hang  in  the  air,  and  also  deceive  by  change  of 
pace  and  elevation.  Unless  I  mistake  and  pitch  too  far,  you  can 
hardly  see  it  is  the  right  ball  to  go  in  to  till  it  is  too  late  to  go 
in  advantageously."  He  might  have  added,  but  heard  first  from 
me,  that  balls,  like  all  other  projectiles,  culminate,  not  half-way, 
as  men  calculate,  but  two-thirds,  and  drop  short  and  suddenly. 
This  explains  why  men  who  go  in  to  slows  (that  is  to  curves)  so 
often  hit  over  the  ball,  which  drops  short  of  the  spot  at  which  it 
seems  to  be  going  to  drop.  These  underhand  slows  admit  of 
many  shooters  and  of  far  more  bias  than  any  other  delivery. 
The  spin  and  the  abrupt  rise  is  the  essence  of  it. 

Poor  old  Lord  Frederic  Beauclerc  could  not  understand  how  he 
failed  of  his  usual  success  when  his  pitch  was  still  as  true  as  ever. 
He  did  not  see  that  age  with  all  bowlers  takes  away  from  them 
liveliness  of  the  hand,  which  gives  the  spin  and  the  rise. 

Clarke  had  a  natural  bias.  His  arm  had  been  broken  and  was 
not  quite  straight,  so  at  Lord's  he  preferred  the  lower  wicket,  his 
twist  being  too  great,  with  the  sloping  ground  in  his  favour.  I 
have  seen  Walter  Humphreys  put  on  such  a  bias  both  ways  as  to 
bowl  out  a  man  who  actually  let  the  ball  pass  as  too  wide  to 
want  playing!  Such  was  the  ludicrous  mishap  of  Lancashire 
in  a  match  against  Sussex  this  year  at  Brighton. 

z2 
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Many  would  say,  Clarke  would  be  hit  all  over  the  ground 
now-a-days ;  he  would  be  nowhere  in  these  days.  But  why  not  ? 
Humphreys,  Mr.  V.  Walker,  Tinley,  Roger  Greenwood,  Mr,  Plow- 
den,  and  Mr.  Ridley  have  all  rendered  good  service,  though  far 
inferior  to  Clarke ;  and  Clarke  actually  succeeded,  and  was  never 
beaten  to  the  last  for  the  four  years  he  played,  though  too  old  and 
heavy  to  do  what  is  almost  indispensable  for  a  slow  bowler — to 
field  his  own  bowling  in  first-rate  style.  George  Parr  was  at  his 
best  these  four  years;  and  no  man  will  say  we  have  a  better 
hitter  among  our  present  professionals  than  George  Parr. 
"Ulyett,"  said  Mr.  F.  Burbidge,  "used  to  be  almost  as  good." 
Only  almost !  Pilch,  Guy,  Caffyn,  Mynn,  and  Felix  soon  learnt, 
like  Parr,  to  treat  Clarke's  bowling  with  respect. 

"  The  first  time  I  played  Clarke,"  said  Felix,  "  I  made  a  good 
score.  My  fame  spread,  and  as  our  All  England  Eleven  drove  on 
to  the  Nottingham  ground,  I  was  saluted  with  cries  of  *Here 
comes  Clarke's  master.'  But  for  the  four  years  I  played  him  I 
never  did  master  him."  Felix  then  added  what  Clarke  afterwards 
told  me  in  these  words,  which  will  show  what  a  master  of  the  art 
he  was :  "  Muster  Felix's  first  ball  went  in  and  hit  me,  but 
straight  balls  must  be  hit  straight,  aild  the  field  covered  it.  Next 
ball  he  made  a  move  as  if  to  go  in  again ;  but,  thinks  I,  you  don't 
mean  that,  so  I  sent  in  a  quick  one,  well  pitched  up,  and  he  was 
so  made  up  for  back  play  that  he  knocked  his  own  wicket  down." 

In  that  match  Clarke  took  every  wicket  but  one  of  an  All 
England  Eleven ;  that  one  man  being  run  out  before  Clarke  had  a 
chance. 

Clarke  said  nothing  answers  in  more  cases  than  this :  I  used 
to  bowl  a  ball  or  two  to  make  my  man  proud  of  his  forward  play, 
and  then  one  to  screw  oflF  the  shoulder  of  the  bat  into  slip's 
hands. 

Clarke  said,  as  Humphreys  says  now,  a  slow  bowler  must  learn 
to  send  in  suddenly  a  good  fast  ball  to  defend  himself  when  a  man 
takes  liberties  with  him.  The  pace  of  so-called  slows  must  not 
be  slow  beyond  a  certain  degree,  or  a  man  can  step  in  and  take  the 
ball  at  full  pitch. 

Nothing  suqDrises  one  more  than  to  see  how  often  a  man  who 
runs  in  hits  over  a  slow  ball,  while  the  player,  getting  near  the 
pitch,  would  not  miss  a  fast  one.  The  reason  is,  that  when  you  run 
in  the  bat  describes  a  very  small  segment  of  a  circle,  and  because 
a  slow  and  dropping  ball  always,  as  before  said,  drops  shorter  than 
it  appears  likely  to  do,  and  you  may  hit  over  it. 

To  play  slow  bowling,  in  short,  you  must  learn  rectum  digTioa- 
cere  curvo.  You  deal  with  curves  instead  of  with  straight  hues, 
and  must  modify  your  play  accordingly.  Add  to  this,  a  slow 
bowler  can  alter  his  pace  without  betraying  the  ruse  by  his  action 
far  more  than  any  fast  bowler  can  do,  and  he  can  more  easily 
betray  a  man  into  over-reaching  in  forward  play. 
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Clarke  spoke  of  Lambert  as  a  wonderful  slow  bowler,  and  with 
great  knowledge  of  the  game.  None  of  the  old  players  equalled 
him. 

Clarke  said  Pilch  played  him  best,  but  nearly  all  tried,  and 
eventually  gave  up  the  attempt  of  running  in  and  hitting 
Clarke  out  of  the  field.  Yor  four  years' no  one  exercised  so  much 
influence  on  the  fate  of  a  match,  in  spite  of  age  and  inactivity. 
Pilch,  when  asked  about  re-introducing  underhand  bowling,  said, 
**  Send  me  in  on  Monday  morning  against  any  of  it  and  you  may 
have  me  out  by  Saturday  night ; "  but  when  Clarke  appeared  he 
altered  his  tone  and  allowed  Clarke  to  be  an  exception.  Ever 
since  Clarke's  time  we  have  scarcely  seen  any  county  without 
one  would-be  Clarke ;  but  as  to  the  command  of  Clarke  and  Budd, 
80  well-known  to  me,  men  who  could  pitch  to  one  stump  and  any 
length  they  pleased,  I  have  seen  no  one  who  bore  the  least  com- 
parison. Still,  however  inferior,  nearly  all  have  had  their  lucky 
days.  Humphreys  has  saved  many  a  match;  Mr.  Lyttelton 
bowled  the  last  four  Australians  at  the  Oval  in  1 884 ;  and  Mr. 
E.  M.  Grace  took  all  the  wickets  in  one  most  memorable  Canter- 
bury week.  Kichard  Daft  said  this  year  that  another  man  like 
Clarke  would  have  his  success  over  again. 

By  slow  bowling  the  batsman  is  reduced  to  this  dilemma — he 
is  in  danger  of  being  caught  out  and  doing  nothing  if  he  plays  at 
home,  and  of  being  out  in  more  ways  than  one  if  he  runs  in. 

Then  how  should  you  play  a  man  like  Clarke  ? 

I  will  answer  from  the  practice  of  Wells,  <'Tiny  Wells,"  of 
Brighton,  whom  Thoms  said  was  by  far  the  best  he  had  seen  at 
slows — a  player,  I  think,  who,  if  any  one,  would  cause  a  slow 
bowler  to  wait  till  he  was  out  of  the  way. 

1 .  If  a  ball  is  pitched  up  a  good  length,  that  is,  as  near  you  as 
a  bowler  can  venture  to  pitch  without  provoking  a  drive  and  hard 
hit,  you  must  go  in  right  up  to  the  pitch. 

2.  You  must  be  very  decided  and  quick  on  your  feet,  because 
you  have  little  time  to  do  it,  seeing  that  you  cannot  till  late,  that 
is,  till  the  ball  culminates,  tell  where  the  ball  will  pitch  and 
whether  it  is  the  right  ball  to  go  in  to. 

3.  If  you  find  (very  likely)  that  you  have  gone  in  to  one  you 
cannot  reach,  then,  if  the  ball  is  straight,  stand  still  and  play  it 
carefully ;  if  wide,  put  your  bat  back  into  your  ground  and  do 
not  risk  a  bad  hit  and  a  catch  or  a  miss  for  stumping — ^but  this 
is  more  easily  said  than  done.  Humphreys  can  bowl  a  ball  too 
wide  to  the  off  to  play  safely  on  running  in,  but  which  still  may 
turn  into  the  wicket. 

4.  Never,  on  going  in,  try  to  hit  up,  not  only,  as  is  too  obvious, 
for  fear  of  a  catch,  but  yet  more  because,  by  a  free  swipe  at  a  ball, 
which  often  drops  shorter  than  expected,  you  may  miss  and  hit 
over  it ;  whereas,  by  running  the  ball  down  with  a  straight  bat 
such  mistake  as  to  the  pitch  will  make  little  difference. 
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For  twenty-five  years,  I  said,  early  in  this  century,  these  slows 
formed  the  chief  of  the  bowling.  In  those  days  men  excelled 
because  they  practised  slows  alone  ;  but  of  late  years  no  one  seems 
to  have  made  a  study  of  the  art,  and  all  the  slow  bowlers  I  have 
seen  have  had  that  low  delivery  which  fails  to  combine  elevation 
with  suflScient  pace.  The  delivery  from  the  hip  admits  of  much 
spin  and  abrupt  rise,  without  which  slow  bowling  will  be  of  little 
use. 

Clarke  said,  "Men  are  often  contented  to  bowl  just  about  the 
wicket,  as  if  the  point  were  not  actually  to  hit  it,  and  to  bowl  a 
fair  average  length  instead  of  the  very  length  which  leaves  a  man 
in  two  minds,  whether  to  play  forward  or  back.  Just  such  a 
bowler  once  asked  me  to  give  him  a  trial  for  my  All  England 
Eleven ;  his  fame,  I  knew,  was  great  in  those  parts,  but  I 
thought  I  knew  the  sort  of  bowler  he  was,  so  I  waited  till  Pilch 
and  Joe  Guy  were  to  play  us,  and  they  hit  his  bowling  all  over 
the  ground.  When  we  went  to  supper  I  said,  '  How  was  this — 
were  you  not  up  to  the  mark  to-day?' — *  Why,  the  truth  is,  I 
never  bowled  better ;  but  among  our  people,  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  stumps,  passes  as  a  good  ball ;  but  with  Pilch  and 
Guy,  I'm  blowed  if  they  won't  hit  you.'  *  That  is  just  what  I 
wanted  to  teach  you.  It  is  the  odd  inch  or  two  that  makes  all  the 
difference,  for  with  first-rate  bats,  almost  a  good  ball  is  the  worst 
ball  you  can  bowl." 

As  to  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn,  I  do  not  suppose  that 
glows  more  than  other  bowling  will  wholly  defeat  good  batsmen, 
but  that  most  men  now  would  have  to  learn  to  play  them,  and 
would  find  them  anything  but  child's  play  afterwards.  Thorns 
remarked  to  me  judiciously  enough,  "Slows  of  the  old  school 
require  more  knowledge  of  the  game  than  fast  bowling."  True, 
chances  are  more  likely  to  be  taken ;  also  you  must  play  the  ball, 
the  ball  will  not  play  itself.  Till  men  have  learnt  this  they  are 
wofuUy  at  fault.  With  Humphreys'  slows,  Bannerman  was  utterly 
bewildered  ;  and  what  would  he  have  been  with  Clarke's  ?  Half  of 
the  Australians  of  1884  were  equally  at  a  loss,  and  Humphreys 
would  have  won  this  match  for  Sussex  but  for  the  call  of  time. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  aforesaid,  there  was  also  under- 
hand bowling  of  various  paces.  I  would  specify  the  very  swiftest, 
done  by  a  kind  of  sling  of  the  arm  if  not  by  an  undetected  jerk. 
The  first  of  these  was  Mr.  Osbaldiston,  "  the  Squire,"  whose  bowling 
was  soon  found  too  expensive  for  the  usual  games,  so  he  subsided 
into  a  single  wicket  player ;  for  single  wicket  matches,  so  favour- 
able for  betting  and  for  the  tricks  of  the  betting  men,  who 
in  these  matches  had  only  one  or  two  men  to  buy  or  bribe, 
were  seventy  years  since  much  more  in  fashion.  "At  last,** 
said  Mr.  Ward,  "we  were  tired  of  Osbaldiston 's  matches,  and 
his  boasting,  too,  so  I  found  out  Brown,  a  tailor  of  Brighton, 
faster   still,  who  beat  him  in  his   own  style."     That  Beldham, 
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when  fifty-four  years  of  age,  no  gloves  or  guards,  stood  up 
against  Brown  and  scored  sixty-five  runs  when  grounds  were 
bad,  will  show  that  great  players  were  known  before  these 
days.  Osbaldiston,  as  I  have  related  in  my  "Cricket  Field," 
once  played  a  singular  match.  Lord  F.  Beauderc,  with  Ham- 
mond, a  fast  bowler,  made  a  play-or-i)ay  match  with  the  Squire 
Jind  Lambert.  "  When  the  day  came,"  said  Mr.  Budd,  "  I  went  to 
Lord  Frederic  and  said  the  match  must  be  put  off,  for  my  friend 
was  on  the  ground  but  was  too  ill  to  play.  *  No,'  said  his  lord- 
ship, *  this  is  a  play-or-pay  match,  and  I  shall  claim  the  stakes 
(£100).'  No  little  discussion  of  course  followed,  till  I  returned  to 
Osbaldiston  saying  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  pay.  *  Not 
so,'  said  he  ;  *  I  will  go  to  the  wicket  long  enough  to  claim  a  substi- 
tute in  the  field '  (why  this  was  not  also  refused  by  so  sharp  an 
opponent  I  don't  know),  *  and  I-^mbert  shall  play  them  both.' 

**  This  was  a  choker  for  Lord  Frederic.  *  You  can't  mean  it,'  he 
exclaimed.  *Yes,'  said  I;  *  either  play  two  men  against  one  or 
we  claim  the  stakes.' 

"  I  asked  I^ambert  how  he  felt  on  the  occasion,  not  having 
Osbaldiston 's  fast  bowling,  on  which  all  seemed  to  depend.  *  They 
are  anything  but  safe,'  was  the  reply.  *  Well,'  I  said, '  then,  go 
in  and  win,  and  the  £100  shall  be  yours.' 

"  Of  course  all  hearts  were  with  Lambert — a  good  ring  of  spec- 
tators all  cheering  one  side  and  very  silent  as  to  the  other ;  and 
the  happy  result  was  that  Lambert  did  win.  This  match  gave 
rise  to  a  new  law..  Wides  not  being  expected  with  underhand 
bowlers,  did  not  at  that  time  score.  Lambert  purposely  bowled 
wides  oflF  and  on  and  then  a  straight  one,  till  Lord  Frederic  Beau- 
derc lost  his  temper  and  his  wicket." 

The  next  of  the  "  swift "  school  was  Mr.  Kirwan,  a  fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  who,  when  at  Eton,  actually  bowled  the  ten 
Marjlebone  wickets  in  one  innings.  When  a  youth  of  nine  stone 
he  was  swifter  than  Jackson,  Terrant,  or  the  fastest  round-arm 
bowler  I  have  ever  seen.  He  has  broken  stumps  and  hit  a  bail 
thirty  yards.  He  sometimes  really  jerked,  though  usually  his 
hand  did  not  touch  his  side.  Not  so  Brown ;  his  side,  I  know,  was 
black  after  a  match,  however  little  the  umpires  detected  it. 

"  But  neither  Kirwan  nor  Brown,"  said  Mr.  Budd, "  were  as  fast  as 
Mr.  Marcon,  an  Etonian,  though  of  no  great  note  in  public  matches. 
Of  him,  hear  Mr.  Grace's  elder  brother,  Henry  :  "  As  to  Marcon's 
pace  it  exceeded  anything  I  could  conceive.  As  I  stood  at  point  I 
could  hardly  trace  the  ball.  In  one  match,  when  he  had  struck  terror 
in  most  of  the  men,  a  young  farmer  came  in  with  his  bat  over  his 
shoulder  and  said,  *  I  don't  mind  ;  I'll  have  a  swipe  at  him.'  The 
first  ball  took  the  bat  out  of  his  hand  right  through  the  stumps." 

The  nexl  and  the  last  I  remember  of  this  fast  school  was  Mr. 
Harvey  Fellows.  Mr.  E.  S.  E.  Hartopp,  who  stood  long-stop  nine 
years  at  Lord's,  was  called  "  Fellows'  long-stop."     He  told  me  he 
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could  hear  the  ball  humming  like  a  top,  and  it  had  taken  four- 
penny  bits  of  skin  off  his  breast-bone.  It  was  by  Fellows'  bowling 
that  the  Gentlemen  broke  the  long  series  of  defeats  sustained  in 
the  Players'  match.  Rough  as  Lord's  ground  then  was  (about 
1855),  no  one  could  confidently  face  him.  Pilch  played  Mr. 
Fellows  with  his  head  shrinking  away,  though,  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Ridding,  he  stumped  Hillyer  off  this  fast  bowling.  Fel- 
lows, in  hard  hitting,  was  the  Thornton  of  his  day.  He  practised 
bowling  with  much  perseverance,  and  bowled,  though  underhand, 
with  a  wide  arm  and  rounded  elbow.  On  a  very  good  wicket. 
Fellows,  like  all  fast  bowlers,  was  not  very  difficult  to  play.  My 
old  friend  Bethune,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  on  whose  son  the 
father's  mantle  has  descended,  was  a  bowler  of  this  fearful  pace. 
He  once  would  have  crushed  my  fingers  were  it  not  that  I  had 
invented  a  pad  as  a  finger  guard,  for  neither  cricket  gloves  nor 
leggings  were  known  in  my  college  days. 

In  underhand  bowling  generally,  Mr.  R.  T.,  and  also  C.  I.  Thorn- 
ton, have  often  proved  useful.  It  admits  of  much  bias  and  many 
shooters,  and  requires  a  perfectly  straight  bat,  or  it  will  find  a 
man  out  faster  than  the  more  uniform  rise  of  modem  bowling. 
I  have  always  thought  I  had  an  advantage  in  having  learnt  to 
play  underhand  bowling  first.  In  my  case,  as  in  others,  it  led  to 
play  decidedly  straighter  than  the  average.  For  few  men  play 
all  balls  quite  straight ;  otherwise  we  should  not  have  so  many 
comments,  such  as  "  How  straight  Grace  and  others  play,"  if 
such  play  were  not  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  Years 
since,  when  I  was  captain  of  the  North  Devon  against  the 
South,  an  eleven  of  the  Teignbridge,  a  club  of  sixty  years' 
standing,  were  worth  above  a  hundred  runs  against  a  good 
eleven  with  the  usual  bowling ;  but  our  fast  underhand  bowling 
ripped  them  out  for  about  twenty-five  each  innings  in  two 
matches ;  and  it  was  only  when  they  found  out  some  old- 
fashioned  players  used  to  underhand  bowling  that  they  beat  us. 

My  old  friend  Causton  took  three  middle  stumps  in  one  over. 
I  believe  the  same  was  done  by  Mr.  Brown,  a  fast  bowler  of  the 
Sussex  Club,  who  bowled  in  one  over  W.  Grace,  F.  Grace  and 
Gilbert ;  and  a  man  like  Causton  would  be  a  very  useful  change 
now.  For  the  bias  of  this  bowling  the  player  is  not  commonly 
prepared  by  any  round  action  in  delivery.  But  that  is  true  of 
this  as  of  all  bowling  and  all  bowlers — bowling  wholly  new  is 
rarely  found  easy ;  so  play  men,  although  not  quite  as  good  as 
you  wish,  to  whom  your  adversary  is  wholly  unaccustomed.  We 
often  observe  that  men  grow  loo  much  at  home  with  constantly 
playing  the  same  set  of  professionals.  Not  the  least  advantage 
of  the  Australians  used  to  be  that  they  were  quite  strange  to  us. 

About  1825  commenced  quite  a  revolution  in  the  practice  of 
bowling.  Before  that  time  Mr.  Budd  and  Lambert  had  tried  a 
kind  of  low  round-arm  delivery,  and  with  such  effect  that  Lord 
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Frederic  Beauclerc,  jealous  of  his  own  fame,  carried  a  law  against 
it.  But  now  those  who  objected  to  hand  level  with  elbow  were 
astonished  at  a  proposal  to  make  hand  below  shoulder  the  only 
limit  of  elevation. 

fiound-nrm  bowling  as  an  invention  has  been  commonly  assigned 
to  a  lady.  The  sister  of  Willes,  a  Kentish  farmer,  who  used  to 
throw  to  her  brother's  batting  in  a  bam,  suggested  this  mode  of 
placing  the  bowling  to  a  par  with  the  improved  batting  of  the 
day ;  but  this  discovery,  like  that  of  the  planet  Neptune,  seems 
to  have  had  two  claimants  about  the  same  time ;  for  I  am  cre- 
dibly informed  that  Mr.  Knight,  of  Alton,  who  eventually,  and 
after  many  a  letter  and  argument  in  sporting  magazines,  carried 
this  new  law,  made  the  same  discovery  from  the  delivery  of  his 
sister,  too,  for  women  set  to  throw  use  the  arm  much  in  the 
roond-arm  bowling  style.  No  great  changes  are  made  without 
strong  opposition.  Lord  Frederic  at  once  gave  up  playing ;  the 
leading  professionals  struck,  though  they  afterwards  apologized 
and  made  the  best  of  the  difficulty.  The  new  bowling  was  very 
unpopular,  and  the  ring  often  raised  a  cry  of  "  No  cricket ; "  and 
**  thrown  out "  was  adversely  scored  instead  of  "  bowled."  But  all 
felt  that  the  game  must  be  shortened,  ilr.  Ward,  with  his 
memorable  score  of  265,  stayed  in  part  of  three  days,  and  argued 
that  all  other  sports  ended  by  sunset,  and  why  should  a  game  of 
cricket  be  three  times  as  long  ?  So  the  law  was  carried.  But  Mr. 
Ward  told  me  the  great  cause  of  tediously  long  games  was  that 
the  Marylebone  Club  would  go  on  with  worn-out  bowlers,  though 
he  met  far  better  in  the  country.  And  now  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  new  law,  even  as  David  Harris — David  Harris,  the  first  in 
one  new  style  of  bowling  was  also  the  best — so  Lillywhite  and 
Broadbridge  rose  at  once  to  perfection  in  a  later  style.  Broad- 
bridge  was  a  most  artful  dodger,  and  as  effective  during  his  day  as 
Lillywhite.  Both  were  Sussex  men,  and  therefore  the  new  style 
was  called  at  first  the  Sussex  bowling;  but  Lillywhite's  name  sur- 
vives as  the  master  and  inventor  of  the  art.  Till  his  last  match 
before  he  died  of  cholera  at  fifty-six  years  of  age,  in  every  score 
you  will  see  Lillywhite  credited  with  at  least  his  share  of  wickets 
whoever  bowled  in  the  same  match.  Remember  that  from  1825 
to  1866  hand  below  shoulder  was  the  law;  and  though  often  a 
little  violated,  this  restriction  cramped  and  more  or  less  crippled 
the  delivery  of  all  men.  Caldecourt,  the  noted  umpire,  said  to 
me, "  If  Lilly  finds  an  umpire,  as  in  some  country  match,  who 
knows  no  better,  and  lets  him  get  his  hand  a  little  bit  higher,  he 
bowls  a  hundred  times  better  than  any  man  ever  did  bowl ;  it  is 
•cruel  to  see  how  he  rattles  away  about  their  knuckles  and  their 
stumps."  His  bowling  was  always  very  straight,  pitched  up  to  the 
last  inch  he  could  venture,  and  with  admirable  tact  as  to  change 
of  pace  and  elevation.  He  was,  while  young,  characterized  by  a 
remarkable  spin,  and  therefore  an  abrupt  rise  and  many  shooting 
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balls.  This  spin  failed  him  greatly  before  he  came  to  Lord's,  but 
still  the  powers  that  were  left  him  made  him  generally  unrivalled. 
I  remember  Mr.  Boudier,  one  of  the  best  Cantabs  of  his  day,  said 
that  to  the  last  he  was  more  afraid  of  Lilly  than  of  any  other 
bowler ;  and  so  some  used  to  fear  W.  G.  Grace  more  than  Alfred 
Shaw  when  at  his  best.  Mr.  Stenning,  an  old  player,  now  at 
Brighton,  told  me  he  once  saw  Broadbridge  and  Lillywhite  bowl 
sixty-four  balls  without  a  run  to  Pilch  and  Wenman,  than  whom 
no  two  men  were  ever  less  likely  to  let  a  loose  ball  pass. 

To  test  this  new,  this  "  Sussex  "  bowling,  three  trial  matches  of 
Sussex  against  England  were  arranged.  Sussex  won  twice ;  the 
third  time  England  chose  the  eleven  chiefly  for  batting,  and 
won. 

Captain  ChesIyn,who  made  the  match,  was  very  sanguine  when 
some  thirty  runs  ahead  in  the  first  innings,  and  had  bet  heavily. 
*^  I  went,"  said  Budd,  "  and  urged  him :  *  Captain,  take  my  advice 
and  hedge  your  bets,  for  these  men  can  never  beat  those.'  But 
my  old  friend  was  too  sanguine,  and  said,  *  We  shall  all  go  in  to 
play  a  steady  game,  and  that  will  win.' "  A  steady  game  I  The 
first  thing  Broadbridge,  usually  a  very  safe  bat,  did  was  to  throw 
his  bat  at  a  wide  ball,  which  mounted,  was  caught,  and  given  out. 
There  was,  of  course,  much  difference  of  opinion  on  so  new  a 
point,  but  no  doubt  the  umpire  was  right.  This  is  just  the  sort 
of  mishap  that  demoralizes  a  side,  and  the  game  was  lost. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  game,  with  a  score  on  the  part 
of  England  of  150  runs  against  the  best  sample  ever  seen  of  the 
new  bowling,  shows  that  the  old  school  of  batsmen  were  not 
altogether  at  a  loss  against  the  round-arm  style.  The  Eev.  F.  B. 
Wright,  now  at  Mancnester,  and  his  Wykehamist  friend,  Payne, 
also  scored  at  Oxford  60  each  against  the  same  bowlers  the  first 
time  they  had  seen  them ;  and  in  North  Devon  I  found  that  my 
eleven,  though  mostly  used  to  the  old  underhand,  could  give  the 
adversary  with  their  round-arm  bowling  much  trouble. 

I  began  to  play  during  this  transition  state  of  the  game,  and 
witnessed  many  matches  between  the  Lansdowne  (Bath)  and 
other  clubs,  but  never  saw  the  new  style  till  at  Oxford  in  1833, 
and  there  I  saw  Mr.  Harenc,  nearly  the  best  of  the  day.  "  I  bowl 
the  best  ball  of  any  man  in  England,"  said  Lillywhite,  "  and  Mr. 
Harenc  the  next."  Between  that  time  and  my  first  University 
match  we  had  Sibthorpe,  Moore,  Ryle,  H.  B.  Mayne,  and  two 
others  only.  At  this  time  Cobbett,  Bailey,  and  Redgate  were 
the  best;  nor  has  Redgate  ever  been  equalled  in  the  style  of 
that  day,  delivering  with  hand  under  shoulder.  Even  with  pro- 
fessionals, wides  were  not  uncommou,  as  the  old  scores  show.  The 
bowling  even  of  Alfred  Mynn  was  for  some  years  uncertain ;  save 
in  his  best  day  he  bowled  wides,  and  too  many.  This  was  the 
failing  of  nearly  all  but  professionals  till  the  high-hand  was 
allowed  about  1866.     Had  the  old  law  been  rigidly  enforced  I  do 
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not  remember  one  but  Cobbett,  Redgate,  Bailey,  Grundy  and 
Mynn  who  could  have  bowled.  The  delivery  required  was  in 
defiance  of  man's  muscular  system.  Many  attempts  were  made 
to  enforce  the  law ;  but  as  to  umpires,  "  They  who  live  to  please 
must  please  to  live." 

Caldecourt  said  to  me,  **  Such  a  man  has  been  allowed ;  why 
should  I  interfere  if  the  gentlemen  like  it?  Lillywhite  himself 
is  not  fair  generally.  If  he  were  a  taller  man  his  delivery  would 
have  not  passed  unnoticed."  Once,  at  Brighton,  Caldecourt  had 
been  no-balling  a  bowler  there  a  great  favourite  ;  and  Lillywhite 
said,  "TU  soon  show  what  Caldecourt's  opinion  is  worth,"  and  pur- 
posely bowled  almost  as  high  as  his  head.  "No  ball,"  called 
Caldecourt.  The  row  that  followed  may  be  imagined.  The 
sporting  press  was  full  of  comments  on  the  daring  of  a  man  who 
no-balled  "  even  the  Non-pareil  (his  name)  himself."  A  similar 
fracas  occurred  later  on  the  Surrey  ground,  when  John  Lillywhite 
no-balled  Wilsher,  a  man  also  allowed,  though  far  from  fair,  by 
the  law. 

The  difficulty  was  great.  Old  Mr.  Ward  with  his  usual  good  sense 
remarked,  "  All  I  can  say  is  this  new  style  proves  cricketers  to  be 
a  very  good  set  of  fellows,  for  ever  since  it  came  up  I  have  never 
seen  a  game  not  open  to  a  wrangle." 

Any  man  of  standing  will  say  that  Eedgate  was  both  the 
fairest  and  the  best  they  have  ever  known  in  the  lower  style. 
He  bowled  one  memorable  over  in  a  Kent  and  England  match 
— the  first  ball  grazed  Pilch's  wicket,  the  second  took  it,  the  third 
bowled  A.  Mynn,  and  the  fourth  bowled  Stearman.  He  lasted  only 
four  years  ;  drink  was  the  downfall  of  his  play.  *•  This,"  said  Felix, 
"  was  from  the  jealousy  of  the  players.  Too  often  they  are  apt  to 
pass  the  cup  and  take  advantage  of  some  rival's  infirmity."  Very 
sad.  Jealousy,  more  than  self-interest,  as  said  Sheridan,  is  the  most 
active  principle  of  life. 

Alfred  Mynn,  when  once  in  form,  was  one  of  the  finest  bowlers 
ever  seen ;  his  great  pace  and  quick  lise,  and^  above  all,  the  shooters 
would  defy  three-figure  scores  with  almost  any  man,  especially 
with  Hillyer,  as  short-slip,  where  he  always  stood  to  Mynn's 
bowling,  one  of  the  best  I  ever  knew  at  that  point;  and  a 
good  one  was  required  by  one  who  caused  so  many  chances 
and  at  such  a  pace.  These  men,  with  Cobbett  and  Lillywhite 
and,  on  ground  that  favoured  his  slower  pace,  Bailey,  stood 
first  and  foremost  forty  years  ago.  Some  time  after  there  came 
five  other  contemporaries  of  great  note,  Jackson,  Wilsher,  H.  H, 
Stephenson,  Dean,  Terrant,  and  above  all  Buttress,  of  Cambridge, 
when  he  could  be  depended  on.  Buttress  was  chosen  for  one 
All  England  match,  Caffyn  being  deputed  to  take  care  of  him 
and  to  see  he  went  to  bed  early.  These  were  the  principal 
bowlers,  not  to  forget  Grundy  and  Wootton,  just  before  the  days 
of  high  delivery  or  the  bowl-as-you-like  school.    Many  think  that 
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when  I  speak  of  the  many  shooting  balls  from  the  old  style  that 
all  depended  on  the  ground.  Not  so,  not  all.  With  the  spinning 
delivery,  which  characterized  a  man  like  Cobbett  especially,  you 
had  shooters  on  any  ground,  though  of  course  on  bad  ground  most. 
This  made  their  bowling  decidedly  more  difficult  in  one  respect ; 
but  against  this  we  must  set  forth  the  bumping  balls  and  the  fact 
that  the  bias  is  now  less  easy  to  anticipate  from  the  delivery. 

The  best  of  all  the  old  bowling  was  in  the  time  of  Cobbett,  Hillyer, 
Bailey,  Redgate,  and  Lillywhite  at  his  best.  These  men  played 
with  a  man  at  middle  wicket  and  no  long  fields.  When  after  their 
day  I  saw  so  many  long  drives  and  the  field  set  accordingly  I 
remarked  to  Charles  Taylor,  still  playing,  "  This  must  be  some  new 
discovery  in  the  art  of  batting ;  we  used  to  play  forward  enough, 
but  found  rarely  a  chance  for  a  long  drive." 

"  The  batting  is  the  same,"  he  replied ;  "  1  play  the  same  as  ever, 
but  Cobbett  and  his  set  had  so  much  more  spin  and  abrupt  rise ; 
they  could  pitch  near  you,  and  still  you  must  play  back  or  you 
could  not  keep  the  ball  down."  We  have  a  bumping  rise  now ; 
not  the  abrupt  rise  we  had  from  Dean  and  Cobbett  and  others. 

Most  of  the  great  matches  about  twenty  years  since  were  played 
at  Lord's,  then  not  in  the  hands  of  the  club  as  now,  and  shamefully 
kept.  I  have  seen  one  of  Mynn's  balls  fly  from  the  pitch  over 
into  the  long-stop's  hands ;  yes,  and  I  saw  in  1836  old  Beagley,  the 
best  long-stop  of  any  time,  backed  up  with  Eedgate's  bowling. 
But  on  the  Leyton  ground,  in  "Can tabs  v.  Australians,"  this 
year,  there  were  so  many  extras  that  had  the  match  been  finished 
the  extras  would  have  exceeded  a  hundred,  the  most  on  record ! 

In  those  days,  and  on  Lord's  ground,  bowling  was  so  erratic  and 
shot  so  much  that  to  dispense  with  a  long-stop  would  have  been 
impossible ;  and  E.  S.  E.  Hartopp,  the  best  of  his  day,  said,  to  keep 
byes  and  leg-byes  down  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  runs  was  good  work. 
Phillips'  wicket-keeping  against  Lancashire  this  year  had  only  one 
extra  in  two  innings,  and  Blackham  only  three  in  an  innings  of 
above  400  runs  at  the  Oval,  and  Mr.  Tylecote  has  shown  as  good  a 
performance.  "  We  have  had  no  wicket-keeper  in  my  day,"  says 
K.  Daft,  "as  good  as  Lockyer;"  yet  with  the  old  bowling  he  could 
not  have  dispensed  with  a  long-stop. 

The  command  of  the  bowler  with  high  hand  admits  of  all  the 
accuracy  related  of  Lillywhite,  when  he  found,  as  said,  an  indul- 
gent umpire.  With  the  old  style,  to  alter  the  pitch  at  will  was  a 
power  rare  indeed.  One  man  boasted  to  Lillywhite  that  he  could 
put  down  a  piece  of  paper  and  pitch  on  it.  "  That  is  nothing,"  said 
Lillywhite  ;  "  I  can  shift  the  paper  and  hit  it  still;  and  few  can  do 
that  now-a-days." 

But  I  must  not  forget  Wisden.  He  succeeded  Lillywhite,  and 
for  fair  delivery  and  fast  yet  true  bowling  he  was  indeed  first- 
rate.  His  was  the  delivery  for  shooters.  Wisden,  like  his  cousins 
the  Lilly  whites,  was  raised  wonderfully  in  the  world  by  cricket. 
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Old  Lillywhite  was  a  bricklayer;  and  those  who  saw  him  in  his 
flannels  at  twelve  o'clock  on  a  match  day,  little  thought  he  had 
been  up  by  three  o'clock  to  complete  his  tale  of  bricks.  John 
Wisden  was  a  pot-boy  on  the  Brighton  ground,  and  was  soon  known 
for  his  bowling  talent.  When  asked  to  bowl  a  ball,  down  would  go 
on  the  turf  a  string  of  pewter  pots,  and  he  would  bowl  such  a  ripper 
that  old  Mr.  Tamplyn  assisted  him  to  decent  toggery  and  gave 
him  a  trial  for  the  county.  His  success  was  great,  taking  many 
wickets.  A  hat  sent  round  the  ground  raised  £13,  and  "Johnny  '* 
was  a  county  player  and  practice  bowler  from  that  day.  Lilly- 
white  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  M.C.C.,  and  his  fortune 
was  made.  Pilch  pronounced  Wisden  and  Cobbett  the  best  all-round 
players  of  his  time.  Wisden's  bat  and  ball  shop  in  Leicester  Square 
made  him  rich,  but,  as  too  often,  from  lack  of  inward  resources,  his 
independence  proved  a  sorry  advantage.  Wisden  was  one  of  the 
very  few  who  ever  bowled  well  with  hand  fairly  under  the  shoulder ; 
and  those  who  had  seen  Johnny  Wisden  in  poverty  and  misery 
in  the  Sussex  County  Hospital,  where  some  kind  friend  had  placed 
him,  his  rise  in  the  world  from  his  own  good  conduct  was  no  less 
a  gratification  than  a  surprise. 

The  name  of  Wisden  reminds  me  of  an  amusing  scene  I  once 
witnessed. 

Clarke's  All  England  Eleven  in  1851  played  twenty-two  of  Devon 
at  Teignbridge.  Poor  old  Mr.  Trant,  once  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  perfectly  sane  and  sensible  in  all  other  respects,  believed 
at  sixty-five  years  of  age  he  could  play  cricket.  Having  subscribed 
five  pounds  for  the  match,  great  was  his  chagrin  at  not  being^ 
deemed  worthy  of  a  place  even  among  the  twenty-two  of  Devon- 
shire. His  long  grey  beard,  like  Father  Time's,  would  have 
rendered  the  whole  scene  ridiculous.  As  Clarke  was  lame  and 
unable  to  bowl,  Mr.  Trant  was  so  completely  under  a  delusion  as 
to  ofiFer  himself  as  a  slow  bowler  in  place  of  Clarke  on  the  All 
England  side.  Clarke  pretended  to  ask  consent  of  the  twenty-two,, 
and  gave  a  very  complimentary  reply  that  they  were  really  afraid  of 
his  bowling,  so  the  poor  old  gentleman  was  once  more  disappointed* 
The  All  England  side  lost  the  match,  whereupon  some  of  the  other 
side  patted  the  veteran  on  the  back  and  said  they  owed  their 
victory  simply  to  the  absence  of  his  slow  bowling  and  they  should 
confidently  back  him  to  win  a  single  wicket  match  against  the  best 
man,  Wisden.  He  was  quite  delighted — accepted  the  challenge  ; 
the  ground  was  marked  out,  umpires  chosen  with  much  delibera- 
tion, all  sorts  of  sham  bets  were  laid  with  odds  various,  and  nearly  all 
the  ring  quite  alive  to  the  fun,  of  course.  "  Bell's  Life  "  reported 
the  match  gravely,  with  a  remark  on  the  defeat  of  youth  and 
activity  by  age  and  long  experience.  Wisden  was  instructed  to 
pitch  up  some  easy  balls  for  his  old  antagonist  to  score,  and  then 
to  let  his  own  wicket  down. 

For  years  after  my  old  friend  reminded  me  how  he  had  defeated 
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Wisden ;  and  I  heard  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  some  good 
player  had  been  set  up  to  impose  on  him  in  the  same  way. 

Mynn  for  about  ten  years  was  the  best  man  of  his  day.  A 
good,  harmless  creature,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  him.  Felix 
told  me  that  once  in  a  Kent  match,  a  man — a  baronet  (I  am 
sorry  to  say),  but  it  is  the  only  attempt  of  late  years  I  have 
known — made  a  proposal  to  bribe  Mynn  to  lose.  "  Get  out  of 
my  sight,"  said  Mynn,  "  or,  baronet  as  you  are,  I'm  sure  I  shall 
knock  you  down."  At  Leicester,  in  1836,  "North  against  South," 
a  most  memorable  match,  after  in  two  innings  scoring  three  figures, 
Mynn  was  forced  to  retire  much  hurt,  repeatedly  and  badly 
struck  in  the  right  leg  the  day  before  in  practice  and  in  this 
match  too  by  Eedgate's  severe  bowling ;  erysipelas  ensued ;  he 
refused  amputation  as  advised,  and  happily  recovered.  He  lay 
by  one  year,  1837.  On  his  re-appearance  the  M.C.C.  voted  him  a 
benefit — a  bumper  to  make  up  for  his  losses  and  the  expenses  of 
his  long  illness. 

The  extreme  good  nature  and  innocence  apparent  in  Mynn's 
very  looks  once  betrayed  the  bully  of  his  parish  into  a  strange 
mistake.  "  On  our  way  to  a  match,"  said  Felix,  "  a  big  fellow 
came  up  to  Mynn  and  asked,  *  Is  your  name  Alfred  Mynn  ? ' 

"  *  Yes,  my  name,  certainly.' 

"  '  Well  then,  I  am  come  to  give  you  a  licking.' 

**  *  Nonsense — nonsense,'  said  Mynn,  and  turned  away. 

"  But  soon,  as  the  man  repeated  the  threat — the  man  looked 
decidedly  in  earnest — one  of  us  said,  *  Mynn,  be  on  your  guard  or 
he  may  hit  you.' 

"  *  Well,'  said  Mynn,  *  if  it  must  be  so,  come  over  into  the  field  ; ' 
and  there,  after  the  third  knock-down  blow — a  blow  between  the 
nose  and  eyes — as  the  man  did  not  get  up,  Mynn  said,  *  Get  up; 
Where's  the  licking  I  am  to  have  ? ' 

" '  I  am  not  going  to  get  up  any  more  while  you  stand  there,' 
said  the  bully. 

"  Strange  to  say,"  added  Felix,  "  this  man's  father  sent  Mynn  a 
present  of  half-a-dozen  of  port  wine  for  giving  his  son  a  lesson 
which  he  had  wished  for  some  one  to  give  him  a  long  time 
before." 

It  is  a  feat  of  strength  for  a  man  to  carry  two  sacks  of  com. 
Mynn  once  carried  three.  During  the  twenty  years  that  Kent 
played  England,  the  match  of  the  year  of  his  illness,  1837,  was 
the  only  year  without  a  match.  Mynn  only  missed  one  match, 
as  Box  did  on  the  All  England  side,  when  both  had  been  disabled 
by  a  collision,  running  to  catch  the  same  ball. 

I  have  alluded  to  Felix.  He  was  a  brilliant  left-handed  player. 
So  many  good  players  at  one  time  were  left-handed  that  the 
Lefts  against  the  Rights  was  a  match  played  four  times.  The 
last  time  was  in  1838,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  joining  the 
Lefts,  with  Felix  as  our  captain.    Felix  was  most  noted  for  his 
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powerful  cutting  and  oflF-hitting.  And  let  me  observe  that  the 
best  off-hitters  I  have  ever  seen  used  to  cut  without  shifting  the 
right  foot,  but  crossing  the  left  foot  over  (1  speak  as  of  right- 
handed  men).  This  was  Carpenter's  style,  and  taught  by  him 
at  Marlborough ;  Pilch,  Wenman,  Felix,  and  an  old  player,  un- 
equalled in  his  off-hitting,  Saunders,  all  played  off  balls  in  the 
same  way.  For  a  tall  man  I  am  sure  it  .is  the  best,  because  he 
may,  like  Pilch,  thus  bring  nearly  a  full  bat  to  bear.  Pilch,  I 
think,  was  the  best  off-hitter  I  have  ever  seen.  Imagine  a  man 
all  of  whose  (intentional)  off-hits  were  in  frcnt  of  point,  and 
therefore  hits  that  would  have  scored  at  single  wicket ! 

Felix,  not  a  bad  choice  of  a  Tiom  de  guerre^  was,  like  Mynn, 
a  genial  and  pleasant  creature  ;  he  once  kept  a  school ;  but,  from 
his  cricket  propensities,  the  school  eventually  ceased  to  keep  him. 
His  real  name  was  Wanostrocht,  and  he  lived  at  Blackheath,  where 
he  invented  a  catapult,  and  probably  taught  his  boys  more  cricket 
than  Latin  and  Greek.  At  last,  as  the  school  fell  off,  what  had 
been  his  ruin  as  an  amusement  he  tried  to  make  profitable  as  a 
business.  Alfred  Mynn,  Richard  Daft,  and  Anderson  were  all 
instances  of  men  who  combined  pleasure  with  business,  being 
amateurs  at  first  and  professionals  afterwards. 

Felix  played  till  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  then  was  afflicted 
with  paralysis.  A  subscription  among  his  cricketing  friends 
resulted  in  a  small  annuity.  I  have  spent  pleasant  hours  with 
him,  talking  of  past  and  happy  days,  at  his  house  at  Brighton.  He 
was  an  excellent  musician,  and  played  on  six  instruments.  He 
said  he  was  told  he  "  should  creep  through  his  malady."  Indeed 
he  did  regain  a  little  of  his  powers,  and  died  about  eight  years 
since  and  nearly  twenty  years  after  his  seizure. 

Still,  the  history  of  Felix  should  be  rather  a  caution  to  young 
men.  "  A  short  life  and  a  merry  one "  is  all  the  professional 
cricketer  can  hope  for.  Popular  applause  is  proverbially  capricious. 
Younger  and  more  brilliant  men  tread  upon  his  heels.  The 
smoking,  drinking,  and  good  living  during  the  summer  with 
many  who  have  no  trade  for  the  winter  is  unfavourable  to  the 
continuance  of  cricketing  condition. 

I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  hearing  a  hard-working,  striving 
wife  say,  **  Had  I  my  life  to  come  over  again,  I  would  never  wed  a 
cricketer." 

"  But  think  of  the  honour,  Mrs.  Box." 

"  I  can't  live  upon  honour,  sir ;  Box  has  been  used  to  live  so 
well,  to  be  flattered  and  made  so  much  of,  it  all  does  make  a 
man  so  lazy  for  work  and  so  luxurious." 

And  how  sad  is  it  after  so  much  seeming  prosperity  to  see,  as 
I  have  seen,  the  same  men  in  poverty  and  wretchedness.  Yes,  I 
have  a  painful  recollection  of  poor  Thomas  Beagley,  one  of  the 
finest  players  of  Lord  Frederic's  day,  sitting,  neglected  and  alone, 
under  the  lime-trees,  while  the  ground  was  resounding  with  just 
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such  cheers  for  players  in  his  day  yet  unborn  which  ever  had  been 
raised  for  him. 

"  Do  you  see  that  old  man  sitting  there  ?  "  I  said  to  one  of  the 
first  of  our  amateurs ;  "  that  man  is  Thomas  Beagley." 

"  Beagley !  who's  Beagley  ? '' 

"  There  was  a  day  when  men  would  as  soon  have  asked,  Who  is 
Parr  ?  or,  Who  is  Alfred  Mynn  ?  " 

Even  for  Fuller  Pilch,  and  lately  for  Martingell,  there  was 
need  of  a  subscription  in  their  later  days.  It  is  nothing  to  remark 
that  such  men  were  improvident ;  but  too  natural  for  men  whose 
lot  is  that  of  too  much  to-day  and  nothing  to-morrow.  Few  pro- 
fessionals who  have  no  business  in  the  winter  have  a  shilling  left 
by  the  next  season,  and  too  often,  said  Wisden,  come  to  borrow  a 
pound  or  two  of  me  to  b3gin  a  school  or  college  engagement. 

When  the  second  eleven  for  Australia  were  embarking  one  of 
them  would  have  been  arrested  had  not  Fred  Miller  happened  to 
be  present  and  found  cash  for  the  sherift's  officer ;  and  this  player 
was  a  man  to  receive  two  or  three  hundreds  for  the  trip  ! 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  present  style  of  bowling  with 
the  hand  as  high  as  you  please.  This  hand-over-head  style, 
which  deserves  some  other  term  than  bowling,  is  what  was  never 
contemplated  by  Lord  Bessborough  and  his  friends,  who  voted  for 
the  alteration  of  the  old  law.  Their  argument  was,  first,  that  the 
law  of  hand-below-shoulder  was  so  generally  infringed  and  so  im- 
possible to  enforce  that  it  might  well  be  cancelled.  Also  that 
since  a  high  delivery  would  not  make  good  spinning  bowling,  as 
appeared  when  some  bad  bowlers  in  practice  used  to  pelt  at  the 
wicket,  if  men  were  allowed  to  bowl  high  they  would  find  it 
did  not  answer,  and  would  be  a  law  to  themselves. 

This  proved  true  of  a  man  like  Grundy,  who  had  already  the 
command  of  a  low  arm  ;  but  all  young  players  found  at  once  that 
their  muscles  would  play  naturally  with  a  high-hand,  while 
not  one  in  a  thousand  had  the  rare  powers  of  a  Cobbett,  Red- 
gate,  or  a  Hillyer;  and,  therefore,  till  I  saw  Hill  bowling  ex- 
cellently and  get  out  Hornby,  F.  Grace,  and  Ridley  in  one  over, 
I  never  saw  a  low  delivery  again. 

How  the  present  style  fails  to  produce  accidents  like  that  of 
poor  Summers  by  bumping  balls  I  cannot  imagine.  This  danger 
was  experienced  by  the  Surrey  eleven  at  Leicester  this  year. 
The  ground  and  high  delivery  together  endangered  the  batsmen 
and  defied  all  good  play.  Before  the  days  of  Lillywhite,  all 
bowling  being  underhand,  it  was  so  natural  and  easy  to  acquire  to 
some  extent  that  there  were  almost  as  many  bowlers  as  batsmen. 
The  allowance  of  a  high-hand  at  once  produced  a  similar  eflFect. 
Wides  became  rare  and  bowlers  many.  But  still  scores  increase 
and  more  matches  are  drawn.  What  the  next  move  will  be, 
except  it  be  that  all  matches  not  finished  shall  be  decided  by  the 
first  innings,  I  do  not  know. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SPITHEAD  TO   THE  TROPICS. 

THE  "  Chokrah  "  was  lying  at  Portsmouth  jetty  with  steam  up, 
and  all  were  on  board  except  Mrs.  Coral.  The  sheep,  the 
fowls,  and  the  ducks  were  there,  about  to  take  their  first  and  last 
voyage,  for  the  benefit  of  the  saloon  passengers.  Three  hundred 
troops,  with  a  few  officers,  were  there  also ;  and  Mr.  Maycock  and 
I  were  enjoying  a  cup  of  afternoon  tea  with  Captain  Perfect  in  his 
comfortable  cabin  when  it  was  announced  that  Mrs.  Coral,  the  last 
passenger,  had  duly  arrived.  But  let  no  cynic  remark  hereon 
that  a  woman  is  always  last,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  not 
be  gallant  to  say  so,  and,  in  the  second,  I  am  not  sure  whether  it 
would  be  quite  true  in  this  instance,  inasmuch  as  a  certain  Captain 
Parkerson,  for  whom  a  cabin  was  reserved,  did  not  turn  up  at  all. 

It  was  the  6th  of  October.  At  five  o'clock  we  were  to  sail,  but 
there  was  a  driving  drizzle  and  a  cold  wind,  and  the  captain  said 
we  should  very  likely  have  to  anchor  at  Spithead  for  the  night, 
for  the  south  cone  was  up,  and  it  was  said  to  be  blowing  great 
guns  in  the  Channel. 

Gently  and  quietly,  without  any  shouting,  we  cast  ofi*  from  the 
jetty  and  steamed  out  of  the  harbour ;  and  soon  after,  as  the  even- 
ing light  was  fading,  the  pilot  went  over  the  side  at  Spithead,  down 
to  his  frail  cockle-shell  of  a  boat,  with  one  man  in  it,  which  was 
bobbing  about  on  the  lee  side  below.  We  watched  our  friend 
descending  the  rope  ladder  in  his  black  shiny  mackintosh  and 
sou'wester  till  he  stood  some  twenty  feet  below  us,  waiting  for  a 
favourable  moment  to  step  into  his  lively  dingey. 

"  Are  we  going  to  lie  here  for  the  night  ?  "  inquired  an  anxious 
passenger. 

"  No,"  shouted  the  pilot,  "you're  going  right  on ;"  and  then  with 
a  cheerful  "goodnight"  he  jumped  into  his  boat  and  made  for 
the  cutter,  more  shiny  than  ever  from  the  spray  that  dashed  over 
his  waterproof  coat  and  re-varnished  him. 

There  were  perhaps  a  dozen  officers  and  ladies  besides  our  two 
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selves  as  saloon  passengers,  but  it  was  difficult  to  make  an  accu- 
rate computation  of  their  number  as  the  majority  became  invisible 
soon  after  the  ship  began  to  rock  a  little.  Only  three  officers 
turned  up  at  dinner,  and  no  ladies.  Moreover,  one  of  the  former 
found  it  necessary  to  retire  after  the  fish ;  and  this  little  incident 
led  Captain  Perfect  to  remark  that  there  was  no  cure  for  iK)sitive 
and  actual  sea-sickness ;  "  but,"  said  he,  '*  if  you  only  feel 
squeamish,  take  a  glass  of  Scotch  whisky  and  angostura  bitters,  and 
it  will  never  fail  to  give  you  a  good  appetite."  Then  he  went  on 
to  tell  us  how  a  Yankee  was  once  asked  by  a  friend  who  was  about 
to  tempt  the  ocean  what  he  felt  when  he  was  sea-sick.  "  Well," 
said  the  northern  American,  "  at  first  I  thought  I  was  going  to 
die,  but  afterwards  /  was  afraid  I  alioiddn'V^ 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  captain's  praiseworthy  eflforts  to  make 
things  cheerful,  there  was  a  certain  solemnity  about  that  first 
dinner  and  a  hoUowness  in  our  forced  attempts  to  be  lively ;  while 
through  the  clatter  of  the  dishes  and  the  straining  of  the  ship  a 
distant  muffled  and  mystic  sound  fell  upon  the  ear  at  intervals,  all 
too  eloquent  of  the  heaving  waves  that  were  now  lifting  and  drop- 
ping us  with  a  more  or  less  irregular  and  corkscrew  motion.  The 
**  Chokrah  "  was  a  fine  old-fashioned  ship,  with  a  saloon  running 
under  the  quarter-deck,  and  passengers'  cabins  on  either  side  of  the 
long  dining-table.  She  had  also  the  large  square  ports,  which  are 
found  now,  I  believe,  only  in  the  boats  of  the  P.  and  0.  service. 
She  could  roll  with  a  vengeance'  when  the  wind  was  a-beam,  but 
with  a  head  sea  her  great  length  made  her  comparatively  steady. 
Later  in  the  evening  we  paced  the  deck,  Maycock,  Colonel 
Liston,  and  I,  who  were  now  the  only  landsmen  to  be  seen — 
watching  the  receding  lights  of  Ventnor  and  the  dark  waters 
swirling  by  in  long  and  angry  waves,  till  by-and-by  we  shipped 
two  heavy  seas  on  the  quarter-deck,  which  hastened  our  decision 
to  "  turn  in." 

It  was  no  doubt  a  rough  night,  as  too  many  of  the  passengers 
could  have  testified,  but  "  the  morning  broke  all  clear  and  gay,'* 
and  when  the  Lascars  had  washed  decks  and  set  the  tri-sails  to  a 
favouring  breeze,  we  trundled  along  right  merrily. 

The  crew  consisted  chiefly  of  Lascars,  who  looked  at  this  time  a 
miserable,  pinched-up  set  of  creatures,  dressed  as  they  were  exter- 
nally in  shabby  second-hand  coats  of  every  kind  and  cut,  which  are 
provided  for  them  by  the  purser  for  use  in  cold  latitudes.  The 
"tyndal,"  who  is  a  sort  of  boatswain,  was  got  up  with  greater 
regard  to  appearance,  and  wore  a  dark-blue  jacket  with  cotton 
skirt  of  lighter  blue,  canvas  leggings,  a  bright-coloured  sash  and 
scarlet  turban.  Eows  of  silver  chains  depended  from  his  neck  to 
his  waist,  where  dangled  a  boatswain's  silver  whistle.  !Most  of 
these  men  were  redeemed  from  the  utterly  common-place  by  the 
scarlet  turban  that  shadowed  their  swarthy  faces.  The  head  man 
of  all  was  called  the  serang.     He  was  a  remarkably  handsome 
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intelligent-looking  fellow,  with  a  commanding  mien  and  manner, 
I  had  not  seen  him  at  this  time,  but  I  mention  him  here  because 
I  shall  have  a  sad  story  to  tell,  before  I  come  to  my  last  chapter, 
in  which  he  was  the  central  figure. 

The  rest  of  the  Lascars  were  mostly  an  under-sized  set  of  men, 
with  apparently  very  little  physique ;  and  it  seems  to  take  about 
a  dozen  of  them  to  do  the  work  of  six  good  English  sailors.  The 
fourth  oflScer,  speaking  of  these  men  at  a  later  period,  said  they 
answered  their  purpose  very  well  in  a  steamer,  where  there  was 
little  sailing,  "  but  be  hanged  if  you  could  get  them  to  go  aloft  in 
bad  weather.  They  said  Allah  was  great,  but  be  sugared  if  they 
were  going  to  risk  their  lives  in  any  dangerous  enterprises."  One 
of  them,  on  being  asked  by  Dr.  Quiller  in  Hindostani,  told  us  he 
came  from  Hyderabad  and  was  going  home  after  a  long  absence. 
When  he  got  home  he  would  have  sixty  rupees  to  draw,  five 
months'  pay  at  twelve  rupees  per  month,  which  amount  (£6)  would, 
I  understand,  be  quite  a  fortune  to  him ;  and  he  evidently  thought 
so  by  the  glee  with  which  he  informed  us  of  his  anticipated 
wealth,  poor  fellow. 

The  sun  was  getting  low  as  we  passed  the  rocky  coast  of  Land's 
End  and  said  good-bye  to  England  ;  and  early  the  next  morning 
we  found  ourselves  at  Queenstown,  steaming  slowly  through  the 
land-locked  approaches  to  the  harbour,  and  admiring  the 
picturesque  and  diversified  scenery. 

Opposite  the  deep  water  quay  where  we  lay,  and  of  which 
structure  the  natives  are  very  proud,  is  Haulbowline  Island  and  the 
Royal  Dockyard ;  and  to  the  left  Spike  Island,  where  convicts  and 
Fenians  were  formerly  imprisoned. 

It  was  only  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  apple  women  and 
street  hawkers  of  various  feather  soon  began  to  accumulate  in  con- 
siderable numbers  at  the  ship's  side,  and  were  doing  a  roaring 
trade  with  Tommy  Atkins  on  the  troop  deck.  As  some  of  them, 
however,  were  suspected  of  a  hospitable  desire  to  convey  whisky  on 
board,  they  were  all  warned  ofi*,  much  to  their  disgust,  and  sentries 
were  posted  to  keep  them  at  a  respectful  distance.  It  came  out 
later,  also,  that  there  was  a  further  reason  for  circumspection  in 
the  exercise  of  politeness  to  strangers,  in  the  fact  that  a  caution 
had  reached  the  authorities  that  attempts  might  be  made  to 
smuggle  dynamite  on  board,  with  a  view  of  sending  us  all 
untimely  to  heaven  or  elsewhere,  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
National  League  in  Ireland. 

Our  object  in  calling  at  Queenstown  was  to  take  up  more  troops 
for  conveyance  to  the  Cape  and  Natal ;  and  the  total  number  on 
board  was  now  completed  to  more  than  700,  besides  women  and 
children.  By  one  o'clock  all  the  new  arrivals  were  comfortably 
berthed  and  provided  for.  Foreign  service  was  very  popular  with 
the  men,  who  had  volunteered  in  much  greater  numbers  than 
were  required.     They  were  mostly  very  young  soldiers,  and  were 
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in  high  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  travel  and  adventure  opening 
out  before  them. 

After  all  arrangements  had  been  completed,  the  commanding 
ofiScer  at  Queenstown  held  an  inspection  of  the  ship  and  the  men, 
to  see  that  everything  was  in  apple-pie  order ;  and  then,  at  2.30, 
the  fire-bell  rang,  and  great  was  the  excitement.  Some  of  our 
saloon  passengers  had  been  amusing  themselves  on  shore,  and, 
hearing  the  violent  ringing,  concluded  that  the  ship  was  about  to 
sail  without  them,  and  came  running  breathless  from  the  streets. 
Every  man  on  board  hastened  to  his  appointed  place,  while  the 
troops  and  women  were  paraded  on  deck;  and  in  about  five 
minutes  as  many  hoses  had  been  unrolled  and  attached,  and  were 
throwing  streams  of  water  over  the  bulwarks.  It  was  only  an 
experimental  alarm  by  way  of  lesson  or  dress  rehearsal,  and  when 
the  hydraulic  display  was  over,  we  all  returned  to  our  places. 
But  one  more  demonstration  was  in  store  for  us. 

At  4  o'clock  we  cast  off  from  the  quay  at  Queenstown  under  a 
perfect  hurricane  of  blessings  from  the  inhabitants.  What  had 
excited  their  feelings  to  such  a  pitch  it  was  diflScult  to  think, 
beyond  the  fact  that  there  were  a  few  Irish  recruits  on  board ; 
but  amid  shouts  and  shrieks  and  ringing  cheers  they  pelted  the 
soldiers  with  a  storm  of  apples  and  hurrahs  as  long  as  the  ship 
was  within  range  of  missile  or  voice ;  and  then,  as  we  steamed 
along  the  shore,  more  than  half  the  population  came  out  to  cheer 
us,  while  handkerchiefs,  towels,  and  dusters  waved  from  all  the 
doors  and  windows. 

The  quarter-deck  presented  a  pretty  sight,  lighted  up  as  it  was 
with  gay  uniforms  and  the  dresses  of  the  ladies,  which,  with 
the  prevailing  scarlet  "  forward,"  gave  us  an  air  of  pageantry  and 
war,  and  awoke  in  the  impulsive  Hibernian  an  enthusiasm  he 
could  feel  but  could  perhaps  scarcely  explain. 

The  ladies  soon  began  to  go  below,  for  it  was  becoming  rough 
and  cold  as  we  left  the  land  behind  us  and  got  well  into  the  open. 

Just  about  this  time  the  Yankees  had  promised  one  of  the 
periodical  storms  that  they  send  us  over  so  complacently  every 
now  and  then ;  and  on  this  occasion  it  seemed  as  if  they  would 
be  true  to  their  word.  We  tried  to  take  heart  of  grace  and  trust 
that  it  might  be  "  better  than  our  boding  fears ;  "  but  the  captain 
gave  us  no  encouragement,  and  in  fact  told  us  in  polite  language 
not  to  flatter  ourselves.  There  was  a  cynical  smile  also  at  the 
comers  of  his  mouth  which  I  got  to  understand  very  soon,  and 
it  meant  that  he  knew  a  good  deal  more  than  he  was  going  to 
tell  you. 

The  ship  began  to  roll  ominously  at  dinner-time,  and  the 
various  articles  on  the  table  awoke  to  animation  and  automatic 
movement.  The  cruet-stands  began  it — port  to  starboard,  star- 
board to  port,  chassez  croisez  and  back  again — then  the  glasses 
took  it  up  and  danced  with  the  bottles,  till  everything  on  the 
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table  was  trying  to  waltz  a  double  shuffle  to  the  devil's  tattoo 
which  the  whole  lot  set  up  as  they  charged  in  a  tumultuous 
assault  on  the  officers  sitting  on  the  weather  side  of  the  table, 
and  carried  the  whole  line.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  a  bottle  of 
claret  up  your  sleeve  and  a  plate  of  curry  in  your  lap,  but  it  is 
highly  amusing  to  spectators  who  escape ;  and  amid  the  laughter 
and  the  mad  clatter,  the  stewards  rushed  forward  to  save  the 
pieces  and  strap  the  "  fiddles,"  or  frames,  on  the  table  to  keep 
things  in  their  places. 

Most  of  us  turned  in  early  that  night,  but  not  to  rest.  May- 
cock  said  good-night  to  me  and  proceeded  to  enter  his  cabin  with 
great  caution,  but  as  soon  as  he  opened  the  door  a  lurch  of  the 
ship  sent  him  flying  head  first,  and  landed  him  all  of  a  heap  on 
the  sofa,  the  door  being  broken  off  its  hinges.  The  gale  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  undressing  was  a  feat  of  prolonged  gym- 
nastics, with  the  chance  of  a  bruised  elbow  or  a  broken  shin. 
No  one  had  a  wink  of  sleep,  for  the  ship  turned  you  from  side  to 
side  in  your  berth  and  threatened  to  shoot  you  out  on  the  floor 
every  minute.  Everything  loose  in  the  cabins  was  tumbling 
about.  My  cabin  box  was  making  excursions  across  the  floor 
with  my  boots  and  sundry  articles  of  mixed  ware ;  and  when  I 
got  out  of  bed  to  secure  thetumblers,  while  the  crashing  of  glass 
was  going  on  all  round  in  the  other  cabins,  I  heard  Maycock  next 
door  chevying  his  water  bottle,  which  had  long  eluded  his  grasp 
till  his  uniform  case  came  to  the  rescue,  and  darting  across  the 
floor,  fixed  it  against  the  side  of  the  apartment  just  as  he  was 
himself  rolled  in  the  same  direction.  Some  of  the  men  cut 
their  hands  with  broken  glass  before  they  could  dress  in  the 
morning,  and  only  those  could  shave  who  were  equilibrists  of 
the  first  order,  with  steady  band  and  correct  eye. 

All  the  next  day  the  gale  only  increased  in  force;  the  sea 
washed  the  decks,  and  general  discomfort  reigned  supreme. 
Some  of  the  officers  and  all  the  ladies  but  one  disappeared  alto- 
gether, and  another  night  of  pitching  and  tossing  was  wearing 
itself  away  when,  at  two  in  the  morning,  the  sea  broke  in  through 
the  saloon  skylights,  in  spite  of  wooden  shutters,  and  wave  after 
wave  flooded  the  floor,  seats  and  furniture.  But  happily  this 
was  the  climax;  the  sea  had  washed  into  the  chart-room  and 
steering-house,  and  caused  great  misery  among  the  troops  and 
women.  Heavy  seas  were  also  shipped  in  the  engine-room  and 
stoke-hole.  The  wind,  which  was  violent  enough  to  rip  three  of 
our  sails,  splitting  the  main  tri-sail  in  half,  was  logged  first  as  a 
"  fresh  gale  "  and  then  as  a  "  strong  gale,"  and  it  drove  us  seventy 
miles  out  of  our  course.  But  on  Saturday  the  10th,  things  began 
to  improve,  and,  towards  evening,  the  vanished  passengers  before 
referred  to  began  to  re-appear,  one  by  one,  with  worn  and  pale 
faces,  to  recount  their  hidden  sufferings,  which,  however,  they 
soon  forgot  when  better  times  came  round. 
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Speaking  to  me  a  day  or  two  later,  when  all  was  bright  and 
cheery,  Colonel  Liston  said  he  really  must  commence  his  diary. 
He  had  forgotten  it  so  far,  he  said,  but  it  didn't  matter,  for  the 
first  three  days  could  be  put  down  in  one  word — ^**  beastly." 

Sunday  morning  found  us  all  fresh  as  larks,  under  blue  skies, 
with  lovely  sunshine  and  soft  favouring  breezes,  the  ship  doing  a 
steady  twelve  miles  an  hour. 

At  church  parade  the  troops  were  marched  to  the  quarter- 
deck, where  the  capstan  was  draped  with  the  Union  Jack  to  make 
a  desk,  from  which  the  captain  read  prayers  in  a  manly  and 
devout  tone.  The  men  stood  uncovered ;  and  in  that  lonely  wast^ 
of  waters,  merry  and  thoughtless  as  young  soldiers  are,  there  was 
a  solemn  reverence  on  every  face  when  the  special  prayer  to  Him 
"  who  spreadest  out  the  heavens  and  rulest  the  raging  of  the  sea  " 
rang  out  from  the  captain's  clear  voice,  and  was  followed  by  a 
deep  Amen  as  truly  earnest  as  any  response  that  ever  rose  from 
the  heart  and  fell  from  the  lips  of  men. 

Now  that  we  had  got  well  into  the  warmer  weather,  awnings 
were  put  up  over  the  quarter-deck,  which  was  again  graced  by  the 
ladies  ;  and  the  jolly  little  children  of  Colonel  Liston,  with  others, 
added  new  life  to  the  scene.  The  Lascars  bloomed  out  in  more 
becoming  costume ;  they  assumed  for  the  most  part  light-blue 
cotton  frocks,  embroidered  on  the  shoulders  with  white  thread  in 
true  art  patterns,  the  work  of  their  own  people's  deft  fingers,  a 
coloured  bandana  girdling  the  waist;  white  trousers  and  scarlet 
turban  completed  the  attire,  which  was  very  pleasing  and  pic- 
turesque. The  head  men  wore  silver  chains,  and  many  of  the 
others  rejoiced  in  silver  rings  for  their  fingers. 

Captain  Deverill,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  Lord 
Wolseley's  expedition  up  the  Nile,  and  seen  some  rough  work  in 
the  Soudan,  was  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  witty  of  our 
company,  albeit  perhaps  not  always  one  of  the  steadiest.  **  By- 
the-by,"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Liwford,  who  occupied  a  cabin  with  Mrs, 
Coral,  "did  you  see  a  rat  in  your  cabin  last  night  ?  " 

"A  rat!  No,"  cried  both  ladies  in  great  alarm  and  at  the 
same  moment. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "about  as  long  as  that,"  measuring  some 
eighteen  inches  carefully  on  the  table.  "  We  chased  him  round 
the  saloon,  and  Cray  nearly  killed  him  with  a  boot,  but  he  ran 
into  your  cabin,  or  the  next,  we  were  not  quite  sure  which,  and 
we  lost  him." 

"  It's  your  biscuits,"  said  Mrs.  Coral  to  Mrs.  Lawford ;  "  you  must 
take  the  biscuits  out  of  the  cabin.'' 

But  somehow  there  was  a  twinkle  in  the  eye  of  Deverill  which 
the  two  ladies  detected,  and  they  began  to  doubt  whether  the  rat 
was  not  an  apocryphal  animal  invented  for  their  special  interest, 
and,  after  some  discussion  and  careful  weighing  of  evidence,  it 
was  decided  that  it  was  the  captain's  tom-cat  the  two  officers  had 
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seeD,  mistaking  it  in  the  uncertain  light  for  a  rat  of  unusual 
dimensions.  This,  the  ladies  declared,  was  their  full  belief;  but 
a.  lurking  dread  of  the  unknown  monster  was  discernible  in  the 
looks  they  exchanged  with  each  other. 

Captain  Amiston  was  the  subject  of  a  popular  ovation  on 
Monday  morning.  He  turned  out  of  his  berth  to  go  to  the 
marble  baths  amidships  at  the  usual  early  hour  when  none  but 
mankind  bent  on  the  same  errand  were  about,  generally  in 
pyjamas  or  similar  light  habiliments ;  but  the  warm  weather,  and 
perhaps  the  example  of  the  Lascars  in  their  summer  clothing,  had 
tempted  him,  much  daring,  to  assume  a  set  of  flowing  Japanese 
garments  in  a  light-blue  china  pattern,  which  he  had  acquired 
when  stationed  at  Nagasaki ;  and  his  novel  aspect  of  Oriental  mag- 
nificence was  so  unexpected  and  startling  that  the  moment  he 
appeared  he  was  greeted,  first  by  Deverill  and  then  by  all  the 
rest  who  came  out  to  admire  him,  with  outbursts  of  laughter 
and  shouts  of  applause.  "The  Mikado,  the  Mikado,"  cried 
Deverill, "  Nankypoo !  "  and  Nankypoo  or  the  Mikado  he  remained 
to  the  day  of  debarkation  at  Natal.  The  children  called  him 
*•  Chinaman ; "  and  somehow  from  that  day  Deverill  also  got  a  nick- 
name, and  was  known  thenceforward  as  "  Poo-bah,"  after  another 
distinguished  character  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  opera. 

At  two  o'clock  the  alarm  bell  suddenly  filled  the  air  with  its 
quick  unending  ding-dong,  ding-dong,  beating  to  fire  quarters ; 
and  the  troops,  now  trained  to  their  duty,  came  rapidly  aft,  just 
as  they  were,  with  or  without  coat  or  jacket,  many  with  bare  legs 
and  arms;  the  women  and  children  trailed  in  among  them, 
looking  for  the  most  part  very  untidy  and  uninterested;  but 
when  all  were  assembled  there  was  gravity  and  earnestness  on 
many  faces,  especially  when  a  strong  fellow  came  running  late 
with  two  little  children  in  his  bare  arms,  imparting  a  touch  of 
tragedy  to  the  whole  picture,  and  breathing  reality  and  life  into 
the  scene,  while  the  steam  and  hand  pumps  kept  up  their  loud 
discordant  clanging,  and  above  the  din  the  alarm  bell  flung  its 
wild  rapid  notes  over  the  desert  of  waters,  where  no  ship  had  been 
in  sight  for  days,  and  no  human  help  could  come  however 
urgent  might  be  the  need. 

All  told  we  numbered  966  souls,  including  about  100  women 
and  children,  and  the  idea  of  fire,  brought  home  to  us  in  this 
practical  fashion,  was  enough  to  make  any  thoughtful  man  serious. 

Every  possible  care  was  taken  to  avoid  accidents  and  irregu- 
larities. Sentries  were  posted  day  and  night  in  various  parts  of 
the  ship  with  strict  orders.  The  sentry  at  the  stem,  behind  the 
wheel,  was  known  as  "  the  overboard  man,"  his  duty  being  to 
look  out  for  any  unfortunate  person  who  might  fall  into  the  sea, 
and  at  once  lot  go  the  life-buoy  that  always  hung  ready  over  the 
stern,  provided  with  a  flag  to  make  it  visible  by  day  and  a  self- 
acting  phosphoric  light  for  night  service. 
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The  troops  were  allowed  to  smoke  at  all  times  on  the  upper 
deck,  but  covers  to  their  pipes  were  eujoined  by  transport  regu- 
lations. Mr.  Duffield,  the  paymaster,  told  us  of  a  soldier  who 
once  upon  a  time  was  punished  by  imprisonment  for  twenty- 
three  days,  begun  at  sea  and  finished  ashore,  for  smoking  in  his 
hammock.  He  was  an  Irishman,  and  his  defence  was  that  "  he 
thought  them  little  pipe  covers  were  intended  for  the  con- 
vey nience  of  the  men  who  wished  to  smoke  in  bed." 

In  about  the  latitude  of  Gibraltar  our  first  shark  was  sighted  by 
two  of  the  ship's  officers,  who  called  attention  to  it;  but  Maycock, 
who  has  a  mocking  and  sceptical  way  with  him  that  nothing  will 
eradicate,  fitted  his  eyeglass  into  his  eye,  and  said  with  a  merry- 
chuckle  he  believed  it  was  a  log  of  wood.  He  was  near-sighted, 
and  probably  didn't  see  it  at  all,  but  as  the  doubt  thus  unkindly 
raised  could  never  be  removed,  the  indefinite  creature  was  always 
referred  to  afterwards  as  the  "  wooden  shark,"  and  was  allocated 
to  the  same  category  as  the  apocryphal  rat  which  was  chased  by 
Poo-bah  and  Cray  into  Mrs.  Coral's  cabin. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  13th  we  passed  Madeira, 
dimly  visible  as  a  bank  of  cloud,  and,  with  this  exception,  no  sign 
of  human  habitation  afloat  or  otherwise  was  seen  for  three  whole 
days,  nothing  but  sea  and  sky,  until  on  the  morning  of  the  14th 
a  solitary  steamer  came  full  in  sight,  and  was  an  object  of 
general  interest  till  she  sank  beneath  the  horizon.  Silently 
she  came  out  of  the  unknown,  and  silently  she  vanished  from 
our  ken. 

At  10  o'clock  every  morning  Major  Wilmington,  commanding 
the  troops,  with  the  other  military  officers  on  duty,  accompanied 
the  captain  of  the  ship  in  a  round  of  inspection  through  the 
soldiers'  quarters.  These  consisted  of  the  main  and  lower  decks, 
with  the  upper  or  hurricane  deck  above.  The  men  slept  in  ham- 
mocks, which  were  taken  down  each  morning,  and  the  women 
were  provided  with  fairly  comfortable  wooden  bunks.  The  men's 
sleeping  quarters  became  their  dining-rooms  by  day;  and  by 
constant  supervision  the  troop  quarters  were  kept  clean  and 
wholesome.  In  a  crowded  ship  cleanliness  is,  of  course,  of  the 
highest  importance ;  but  in  the  early  days  of  the  voyage,  when 
many  men,  women,  and  children  were  helpless  from  mcil  de  mevy 
the  officers,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  found  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  attain  to  their  ideal  in  this  respect.  The  lower  deck, 
having  no  ports,  was  ventilated  by  a  steam  exhaust  pipe,  which 
pumped  out  the  vitiated  air,  while  a  windsail  poured  in  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fresh  air  from  above. 

The  whole  of  the  men  were  paraded  on  the  quarter-deck  and 
forward  every  day,  often  in  very  odd  clothing,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  was  warm  enough,  in  trousers  and  shirts  only,  with  bare 
feet,  legs  and  chests,  for  sanitary  inspection ;  a  blue  nightcap, 
with  a  red  band,  or  a  nondescript  hat  of  civilian  order  took  the 
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place  of  the  forage  cap ;  and  altogether  the  British  soldier  had 
anything  but  a  martial  appearance. 

Ship  life,  and  absence  of  their  regular  routine  duties,  encouraged 
a  spirit  of  laxity  in  our  young  soldiers,  which  evinced  itself  later 
in  acts  of  serious  disobedience.  Possibly  Wilmington  was  too 
easy  and  too  good-natured  for  them ;  but  he  had  altogether  a  very 
rough  lot  of  fellows  to  manage,  and  was  hampered  by  want  of  ex- 
perienced non-commissioned  officers  to  assist  him. 

CHAPTER  II. 

UNDER  THE  PUNKAH,   TO   ST.   VINCENT  AND  THE   DOLDRUMS. 

When  we  awoke  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  we  scarcely  required 
to  be  told  we  were  in  the  tropics.  Apparently  by  silent  consent 
every  one  appeared  in  lighter  attire.  Before  breakfast  a  few,  like 
the  captain  and  one  of  our  three  doctors  (Surgeon-major  Quiller) 
were  pacing  the  deck  quite  gravely  in  bath  costume  with  bare 
feet.  Curtains  were  put  up  round  the  awning  which  covered  in 
the  quarter-deck.  Punkahs  were  got  ready  and  hung  all  down 
the  saloon  over  the  dining-tables  ;  and  henceforward  at  every  meal 
(or  whenever  you  wished)  the  Lascar  boys  or  men,  the  punkah- 
wallahs,  had  to  fan  them  backwards  and  forwards  to  keep  us  cool 
and  comfortable.  By  the  way,  one  of  the  little  Lascars  was  a  re- 
markably pretty  boy,  and  would  have  made  his  fortune  as  an 
artist's  model.  They  soon  lose  their  beauty,  however,  as  they 
grow  up. 

A  box  for  six  horses  had  been  improvized  by  the  captain's  orders 
into  an  excellent  smoking-room  on  deck  ;  and  here,  in  the  glimmer 
of  the  lantern  which  hung  at  the  back,  many  a  good  story  was 
told  over  a  post^prandial  cigar.  "  Get  out  of  the  way,"  said  Poo-bah 
one  night  to  a  tall  military  officer  who  stood  in  front  of  the  light ; 
and  then  to  us,  "He  thinks  he's  a  vestal  virgin  guarding  the 
sacred  fire." 

We  were  always  merry  in  the  horse-box  ;  and  at  the  other  end 
of  the  quarter-deck  was  the  piano,  which  had  been  brought  up 
from  the  saloon,  so  that  the  votaries  of  music  and  song  could 
gratify  their  passions  and  pour  out  their  souls  whenever  the  spirit 
moved  them. 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  1 6th  October  we  were  in  a  dead 
calm,  the  sea,  like  oil,  slowly  heaving  in  a  long  low  swell.  As 
the  sun  got  higher  a  catspaw  of  wind  would  lightly  ruffle  the 
dark  shining  surface  here  and  there,  but  the  only  breeze  for  us 
was  that  which  was  caused  by  the  good  ship  herself  as  she  steadily 
moved  on  her  course. 

The  thick  canvas  awnings  overhead  were  now  doubled  to  keep 
out  the  heat,  and  there  was  a  general  tendency  to  inertia  among 
all  the  passengers,  when  in  the  afternoon  a  sudden  excitement 
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woke  us  all  up.  Land  was  in  sight — the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands — 
and  every  one  ran  for  his  binocular.  On  the  right,  St.  Antonio 
was  half  hidden  in  cloud,  but  the  rocky  peaks  of  St.  Vincent  on  the 
left  were  clearly  cut  against  the  sky.  We  were  all  eagerness  to 
see  the  islands  as  peak  after  peak  developed  with  our  approach  and 
more  islands  discovered  themselves. 

Mrs.  Lawford's  Irish  maid,  who  was  about  as  stupid  a  person  as 
ever  travelled,  was  actually  moved  by  the  excitement  to  inquire 
what  was  the  matter.  "  Och,"  she  said,  "  all  gone  up  to  look  at 
an  island."  So  she  stayed  below,  and  laughed  at  the  imbecility 
of  the  world  above  her. 

At  7.30  in  the  evening  we  anchored  at  St.  Vincent,  in  the 
splendid  bay  of  Rio  Grande,  which  forms  two-thirds  of  a  circle,  some 
two  miles  broad,  embraced  in  the  arms  of  two  rocky  promontories, 
whose  dark  mountains,  at  night,  impart  a  striking  grandeur  to  the 
scene  as  it  first  opens  upon  you.  At  the  mouth  of  the  bay  stands 
Bird  Island,  a  solitary  rock  of  conical  form  rising  straight  from 
the  sea  to  a  height  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  which,  with 
a  brilliant  lantern  on  the  top,  makes  a  most  effective  natural  light- 
house, conspicuous  even  on  the  darkest  night.  Seven  miles  beyond 
Bird  Island,  completely  sheltering  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  is  the 
grand  natural  breakwater  of  St.  Antonio,  an  island  of  towering 
mountains,  rising  to  a  height  of  from  five  to  seven  thousand  feet 
and  extending  for  twenty-two  miles. 

After  dinner  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  place  in  the  gig 
with  the  captain,  who  was  going  ashore  to  arrange  for  the  coaling 
of  the  ship.  On  our  way  across  the  harbour,  we  met  the  agent 
of  Mr.  Miller,  who  is  both  consul  and  coal  merchant ;  and  finding 
that  this  gentleman  was  making  his  way  to  the  "  Chokrah,"  we  took 
him  into  our  boat — Captain  Perfect  is  not  given  to  waste  time  — 
and  preliminary  business  having  been  quickly  settled,  Mr.  Way- 
mouth's — the  agent's — next  anxiety  was  to  arrange  a  cricket  match 
for  the  following  day  between  the  oflBcers  on  board  our  ship  and 
the  St.  Vincent  club.  The  challenge  was  readily  accepted  by  the 
officers  in  the  gig,  who  were  very  glad  of  the  prospect  of  a  little 
exercise  and  recreation  on  shore. 

The  town  looked  very  pretty  as  we  approached.  It  happened 
to  be  the  birthday  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  whose  outlying 
dominions  we  were  now  in,  and  an  illumination  of  oil  lamps  of 
extra  brilliancy  made  the  place  unusually  gay.  It  was  a  great 
local  occasion;  but  Waymouth  averred  that  the  cricket  match 
would  be  a  greater.  I  fear  he  was  a  bit  of  a  cynic  about  things 
Portuguese. 

On  shore  we  visited  the  telegraph  station,  where  the  line 
from  Europe  joins  with  the  cable  to  Brazil ;  and  here  we  found 
comfortable  club  quarters  with  billiard  rooms,  which  were  kindly 
put  at  our  disposal  as  long  as  the  ship  might  remain.  Leaving 
the  captain   to  complete  his  business,  we  strolled  down  to  the 
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quay,  and,  while  waiting  there,  our  military  officers  were  intensely 
amused  to  observe  the  black  sentry  lazily  whistling  at  his  post, 
and  diverting  himself  by  pretending  to  spear  cats  with  his  fixed 
bayonet,  as  occasionally  one  of  these  creatures  furtively  stole  by 
on  its  nocturnal  prowlings. 

Eowing  back  to  the  ship  at  night  among  the  shadows  in  an 
unfamiliar  harbour  required  careful  steering  on  the  part  of  our 
captain ;  and  as  there  were  plenty  of  sharks  about,  it  was  grati- 
fying to  find  ourselves  safe  on  board  again. 

Next  morning,  in  twos  and  threes,  we  explored  the  island  a  little 
more  fully.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  well  paved  with  stone 
and  scrupulously  clean.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  negroes  and 
half-castes,  some  of  them  very  good-looking,  and  the  younger 
children  run  about  naked. 

All  the  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  St.  Vincent  is  par- 
ticularly barren,  obtaining  nearly  all  its  provisions  from  St.  Antonio, 
whence  also  water  is  brought  every  day  in  a  schooner.  The  island 
has  scarcely  any  products  of  its  own,  and  is  used  simply  as  a 
coaling  station.  Mail  steamers  and  ships  of  war  are  constantly 
coaling  here,  the  coal  being  taken  out  to  them  in  iron  barges 
towed  by  steam  tugs. 

Walking  in  the  rough  roads  through  the  arid  wastes  outside  the 
town  cats  your  boots  to  pieces ;  and  the  only  reward  I  got  beyond 
a  little  diversity  of  view  was  to  see  the  method  adopted  by  the 
natives  for  housing  pigs.  They  simply  dig  or  quarry  a  hole  in 
the  rocky  ground  some  three  feet  deep  and  perhaps  five  feet 
across,  in  which  they  deposit  one  or  two  pigs,  who  live  and  fatten 
and  do  not  appear  particularly  discontented  ;  although  here  and 
there  one  alone  in  his  pit,  and  having  eaten  his  provisions,  re- 
minded one  of  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  A  bare  hill- 
side will  be  found  honey-combed  with  these  primitive  dwellings,  all 
alive  with  pigs  of  various  sizes ;  and  when  a  big  one  has  to  be  got 
out,  an  inclined  plane  is  cut  into  the  side  of  the  pit  and  the 
resident  persuaded  to  walk  up. 

There  are  very  few  horses  or  wheeled  carriages  in  the  place,  but 
some  of  our  officers  were  able  to  procure  donkeys  and  go  wider 
afield.  A  lovely  green  valley  extends  through  the  centre  of  the 
island,  on  which  we  saw  numerous  cattle  grazing,  later,  when  we 
sailed  round  the  western  side ;  and  there  are  gardens  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Green  Mountain,  about  2,800  feet  above  the  sea,  on 
the  road  up  to  which  one  or  two  country  seats,  set  in  cool  green, 
look  very  inviting  to  a  stranger,  whose  temples  are  throbbing  in 
the  heat  on  the  burning,  barren  hills  below.  Water  is  said  to  run 
from  the  higher  levels  down  to  the  coast,  but  it  is  allowed  to  lose 
itself  in  the  sand  by  an  idle  people,  who  prefer  to  have  water 
brought  to  them  from  St.  Antonio  in  the  schooner  aforesaid,  al- 
though in  calms  or  storms  they  may  have  to  wait  till  they  are 
distressed  for  want  of  it. 
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Near  the  market,  where  the  natives  were  chatting  vociferously 
and  the  fish  were  covered  with  flies,  stands  the  prison ;  and  the 
prisoners  are  all  exposed  to  public  view  through  a  large  grated 
window  on  the  ground  floor.  They  were  all  negroes  that  I  could 
see ;  and  as  they  put  out  their  black  arms  or  hands  between  the 
bars  to  ask  for  charity,  one  was  reminded  of  nothing  so  much 
as  the  monkey-house  in  the  Zoological  Grardens.  Practically, 
as  I  learned  from  an  English  chaplain  on  the  island,  these  poor 
creatures  depend  entirely  on  casual  charity  and  the  benevolence 
of  friends  outside  for  their  daily  food.  The  Government,  it  is 
true,  sends  them  a  ration  of  boiled  corn,  but  it  is  made  of  dirty 
refuse,  and  is  thrown  away  by  the  prisoners. 

One  man  had  been  incarcerated  in  this  place  for  two  years  on  a 
charge  of  horse  stealing,  and  another  for  eighteen  months  on  sus- 
j)icion  of  stealing  a  pair  of  ear-rings ;  both  were  detained  with- 
out trial,  waiting  for  the  day  when  it  may  please  the  judge  to 
come  to  St.  Vincent  and  try  them.  There  is,  it  appears,  only 
one  judge  for  the  whole  of  the  islands,  and  he  is  not  fond  of 
travelling. 

The  Portuguese  consider  us  very  barbarous  to  hang  our  mur- 
derers. They  pursue  a  different  plan,  and  send  such  culprits  to 
convict  islands,  of  which  St.  Vincent  has  the  felicity  to  be  one. 
A  man  who  had  committed  four  murders  in  Portugal  was  banished 
some  years  ago  to  one  of  the  adjoining  islands,  where  he  is  now 
doing  a  flourishing  trade  as  an  hotel  keeper.  He  has  his  wife 
with  him,  and  sends  home  money  to  his  children. 

On  the  same  island  the  ship-wrecked  crew  of  a  Swedish  vessel 
took  refuge  one  day,  and  were  attacked  by  a  gang  of  convicts. 
In  the  affray  one  of  the  convicts  was  injured,  and  in  consequence 
the  Swedish  mate  was  arrested,  and  detained  without  trial  for 
six  months ;  after  which  he  was  acquitted,  and  dismissed  without 
consideration  or  compensation.  A  fellow-countryman  of  influence 
who  happened  to  reside  on  the  island  was  able  to  get  him  out 
on  bail  while  waiting  trial,  but  he  was  accompanied  by  a  black 
soldier  with  fixed  bayonet  wherever  he  went. 

The  cricket  match  came  off  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the 
ship  was  badly  beaten ;  which  was  not  surprising  considering 
the  odds  against  our  men.  It  was  played  in  the  middle  of  a 
great  arid  square,  where  no  blade  of  grass  ever  grew,  the  pitch 
being  laid  with  a  strip  of  cocoa-nut  matting  as  a  substitute  for 
turf.  For  my  own  part  I  found  it  too  dreadfully  hot  to  bit  in 
the  shade  and  look  on,  but  such  is  the  passion  of  Englishmen 
for  their  national  sport  that  the  game  was  played  with  as  much 
spirit  as  if  the  battle-ground  had  been  Lord's  or  the  Oval. 

We  took  two  and  a  half  days  to  get  our  fresh  supply  of  coals 
on  board ;  and  only  those  who  have  had  experience  of  coaUng- 
ship  in  the  tropics  can  understand  to  the  full  the  discomfort  we 
experienced.     Coal  dust  was  everywhere — on  your  clothes,  your 
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hands,  your  face.  All  you  touched  was  coal  dust,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  like  little  sweeps.  But  the  troop  deck,  or  part  of  it, 
was  the  worst,  being  nearer  the  coal  bunkers ;  and  the  soldiers 
had  a  hard  time  of  it,  crowded  as  they  were,  for  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  only  were  trusted  to  go  ashore. 

During  this  time  the  officers  had  enough  to  do  to  look  after 
their  men.  In  spite  of  sharks,  they  would  bathe  in  numbers 
from  the  ship's  side  whenever  they  thought  they  might  escape 
notice.  Sharks  in  harbour  are  well  fed  and  proportionately  less 
savage,  and  to  this  fact  and  the  noise  going  on  all  round,  some 
of  the  "  Johnnies "  no  doubt  owed  their  lives.  On  Sunday  six- 
teen of  them  stowed  away  in  a  returning  coal  barge  and  so 
smuggled  themselves  on  shore  against  all  orders  and  in  spite 
of  the  entreaties,  as  we  afterwards  heard,  of  the  women,  who 
knew  that  trouble  would  come  of  it.  Two  of  the  number  re- 
mained on  shore  all  night  and  were  brought  back  by  the  local 
police  in  the  morning. 

Of  course  it  was  necessary  to  punish  the  delinquents.  Some 
got  off  lightly ;  on  two  a  court-martial  was  held  on  board,  and 
some  others  were  remanded  for  trial  at  the  Cape. 

These  men  are  full  of  wild  spirits  and  think  nothing  of  the 
risk  they  run.  They  had  no  wish  to  desert,  for  they  were  all 
eager  for  foreign  service ;  but,  as  Poo-bah  observed  in  his  philo- 
sophic manner,  "  they  must  have  their  joke  out,  and  never  mind 
the  punishment  to-morrow." 

Sunday  was  a  day  to  be  remembered  for  heat  as  well  as  coal- 
dust,  and  not  less  for  the  everlasting  noise  of  chattering  niggers 
in  the  coal  barges  and  "  bum-boats."  Of  course  we  were  sur- 
rounded from  the  beginning  by  these  latter  with  oranges,  bananas, 
fresh  provisions,  monkeys,  parrots  and  walking  sticks.  The 
soldiers  and  their  wives  drove  many  bargains  in  fruit,  and  some 
of  them  were  ill  afterwards  in  consequence.  Other  boats  there 
were  touting  for  passengers,  and  others  again  with  niggers  in 
the  nude,  or  nearly  so,  ready  to  dive  for  sixpences,  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear  and  shouting,  "  Throw  monee,  sar,  throw  monee." 
Many  sixpences  were  thrown,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  the 
skill  and  swiftness  of  the  divers,  who  never  by  any  chance 
missed  one. 

When  night  came  down  and  all  the  noise  was  over,  a  little 
quiet  circle  collected  round  the  piano  where  Mrs.  Nolan  sat; 
and  over  the  still  waters  floated  the  notes  of  the  hymn,  "  For 
those  at  sea." 

We  weighed  anchor  on  Monday  afternoon,  and  it  was  a  great 
relief  to  get  out  into  the  open  sea  again.  From  the  bridge 
Maycock  and  I  were  enabled  to  enjoy  a  fine  view  of  the  rock- 
bound  coast  of  St.  Vincent  and  the  majestic  mountains  of  St. 
Antonio,  whose  sharp  peaks  and  deep  fissures  attest  their  vol- 
canic origin,  and  produce  an  effect  at  once  fantastic  and  sublime. 
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By  the  21  st  October,  when  we  were  within  nine  degrees  of 
the  equator,  the  heat  had  become  almost  insufferable  for  many 
who  were  not  strong  and  who  were  unaccustomed  to  it.  The 
ship's  officers  were  now  dressed  in  entire  suits  of  white,  and 
they  certainly  had  the  advantage  of  looking  cool,  whatever 
they  might  have  felt.  The  troop  women  began  to  get  ill,  and 
many  of  them  were  under  medical  treatment.  The  leading 
baker  was  knocked  down  by  heat-stroke,  and  delirious.  Mrs. 
Coral  became  very  ill  in  consequence  of  over-exertion  at  St. 
Vincent,  and  scarcely  recovered  before  her  arrival  at  the  Cape. 
Dressing  in  one's  cabin  had  become  a  truly  awful  operation,  and 
evening  alone  brought  some  relief.  This  was  the  hottest  day 
of  the  whole  voyage.  In  the  wheel-house,  which  was  a  com- 
paratively cool  place,  the  thermometer  registered  85°  at  noon, 
while  in  the  stoke-hole  it  stood  at  ()8° ;  but  in  this  cosy  fire- 
side situation  the  negro  stokers  were  quite  at  home  and  dis- 
ported themselves  without  inconvenience. 

At  mid-day  on  the  22nd  we  were  still  five  degrees  from  the 
equator,  but  towards  sunset  a  fresh  breeze  sprang  up,  making 
us  all  a  little  livelier  and  the  children  a  trifle  more  active  than 
they  were  before ;  for  it  was  astonishing  how  little  the  young 
people  seemed  to  suffer,  or  rather  to  be  affected  at  all,  by  the 
intense  heat;  and  not  less  remarkable  to  observe,  as  they  ran 
about  the  deck,  how  naturally  they  balanced  their  little  bodies 
to  meet  the  motion  of  the  ship,  even  when  she  rolled  in  a 
heavy  sea. 

On  parade  this  morning  sentence  was  read  on  the  quarter- 
deck on  some  of  the  delinquents  of  St.  Vincent,  two  of  them  get- 
ting twenty-one  days'  hard  labour  ;  but  these  sentences  cannot  be 
carried  out  fully  on  board  the  ship  for  want  of  time ;  and  on 
arrival  at  the  Cape  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  ceases  and  the 
prisoners  will  be  released.  Meantime,  however,  by  way  of  hard 
labour,  they  will  be  made  to  do  the  dirtiest  work  of  the  ship, 
and  will  be  deprived  of  pay,  and  of  beer,  which  is  the  unkindest 
cut  of  all,  and  very  sobering  in  two  senses. 

There  have  been  rain  squalls  flying  about  to-day,  although 
they  have  not  yet  reached  the  ship;  but  as  we  cross  the  equator, 
or  travel  within  a  varying  limit  on  either  side  of  it,  we  shall 
expect  calms  and  heavy  rains. 

Flying  fish  are  getting  numerous  now,  but  as  to  sharks,  only 
two  accredited  specimens  have  been  seen,  exclusive  of  the 
w^ooden  shark ;  and  if  I  depended  on  the  evidence  of  my  own 
senses  I  should  be  unable,  so  far,  to  vouch  for  the  existence  of 
the  genus  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

I  was  disappointed  in  sharks.  Where  is  the  shark  of  nay 
youth,  I  inquired,  the  savage  monster  that  used  to  follow  the 
ship  with  a  sinister  suggestiveness  and  a  nasty  eye  to  personal 
advantage?     Where  is  the  baited  hook  and  the  m urderous  bar- 
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poon  wherewith  he  was  erst  inveigled  and  destroyed,  and  where 
is  the  rope  that  he  always  bit  in  twain  after  his  ugly  head  had 
been  severed  from  his  body? — ^All  gone,  they  say,  with  the 
advent  of  steam.  He  is  too  lazy  to  follow  a  steamer  and  too 
chary  of  the  revolving  flanges  ol  the  Archimedean  screw.  But 
even  from  sailing  ships,  I  am  told,  he  is  less  often  seen  than 
formerly,  because,  I  suppose,  of  the  faster  passages  made  in 
these  days. 

The  equatorial  calms,  interrupted  by  heavy  rain-squalls,  are 
known  as  the  ^^  doldrums ; "  and  in  former  days  a  sailing  ship 
would  often  be  delayed  a  month  by  them.  As  she  lay  becalmed, 
a  puff  of  wind  on  one  side  would  raise  hope  in  the  mariner's 
heart,  and  when  he  had  trimmed  his  sails  to  catch  it,  it  would 
die  down,  to  be  succeeded  later  by  an  equally  delusive  puff  on 
the  other;  and  yet  it  was  only  by  taking  advantage  of  these 
little  whiffs  of  wind,  in  a  pelting  downpour  of  tropical  rain,  that 
he  could  ultimately  extricate  his  ship  from  the  belt  of  calms, 
and  escape  into  the  south-east  trades  on  the  one  hand  or  the 
north-east  on  the  other. 

To  be  in  the  doldrums  must  have  been  depressing  and  irritat- 
ing under  these  circumstances,  and  hence,  no  doubt,  arose  our 
figurative  expression  as  applied  to  persons  on  land  who  may 
sv^er  from  depression  of  spirits  or  ill-temper,  and  are  said  to  be 
in  the  doldrums. 

Afternoon  tea,  which  was  not  well  supported  when  dispensed 
in  the  saloon,  has  now  become  a  popular  institution  on  deck ; 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  condensed  milk  and  distilled  water, 
it  would  be  as  palatable  as  it  is  refreshing.  The  "  too-densed  ^ 
milk,  as  little  Ethel  calls  it,  imparts  a  flavour  of  cockroaches  if 
added  too  freely,  and  distilled  water  draws  out  the  tannin. 
Neveilheless  we  drink  it  thankfully,  and,  gathering  wisdom 
by  experience,  we  use  very  little  "  too-densed  "  milk  and  a  lai-ge 
allowance  of  hot  water. 

The  children  had  their  regular  tea  in  the  saloon  at  about  five 
o'clock,  with  all  the  accompaniments  of  toast,  marmalade,  cake, 
and  jam  which  go  to  make  that  meal  a  high  festival ;  but  little 
Frances  usually  began  to  get  hungry  before  the  time,  and 
secretly  coveted  the  pretty  biscuits  that  were  served  with  after- 
noon tea  for  her  elders.  She  found  herself,  however,  in  an 
embarrassing  position,  because  her  mother  had  taught  her  that 
she  was  not  to  ask  for  them.  So  she  used  to  look  at  the 
biscuits,  with  one  finger  on  her  lips  and  her  little  head  moving 
slowly  from  side  to  side  in  deep  thought.  At  length  she  had 
worked  out  a  plan  of  procedure,  and  came  round  to  me  to  put 
it  into  action. 

"Ask  me  if  I  want  something,"  she  said,  carefully  avoiding 
any  request  for  biscuits. 

'*  Yes,  certainly.     Do  you  want  a  cup  of  tea  ?  " 
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«  No,  I  don't  want  that." 

"A  plate?" 

"No." 

« A  spoon?" 

"No." 

"  Oh,  a  biBcuit  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Yes !  "  That  was  it ;  and  then,  when  I  handed  her  the  plate 
to  help  herself,  she  said  : 

«  Tell  me  to  take  two." 

So  I  told  her  to  take  more  than  two,  and  I  am  afraid  spoiled 
her  appetite  for  tea  that  evening. 

We  are  expecting  to  cross  the  Line  to-night,  and  the  Irish 
maid,  who  thought  it  was  not  worth  while  to  go  on  deck  to  see 
an  island,  says,  *•  Och,  will  there  be  anything  to  see  on  the  line, 
then  ? "  This  marvellous  maid,  Bridget,  spends  most  of  her 
time  in  obstructing  and  smacking  Mrs.  Lawford's  spoilt  boy; 
the  poor  little  beggar  can  do  nothing  right,  and  so  becomes 
chronically  recalcitrant,  till  both  maid  and  boy  are  looked  upon 
as  a  general  nuisance.  "  Doan't,  dearie,"  screams  the  daughter 
of  Erin;  "bareby,  you  mussent  do  that."  Then  screams  the 
untutored  son,  who  is  carried  off  kicking,  and  bumped  into  a 
seat  with  a  momentum  which,  when  arrested  suddenly  at  the 
base,  drives  his  head  against  the  woodwork  with  a  resounding 
thud.  Damaged  thus  in  two  places  at  once,  and  thwarted  in 
his  desire  to  break  his  neck  in  some  perilous  enterprize,  the 
boy  opens  his  mouth  for  one  deep  breath  and  howls  more  than 
ever.  But  Bridget  anticipates  the  howl,  and  screams  louder, 
while  she  smacks  the  unhappy  infant  and  bawls  frantically,  "  Be 
quiet,  bareby — stop  bareby — I'll  take  yer  to  yer  mammer." 
But  *'  mammer,"  I  am  afraid,  left  her  boy's  training  very  much  to 
the  tender  persuasion  of  this  gentle  domestic. 

The  little  chap  would  be  sure  to  carry  off  any  trifle  you  care- 
lessly left  about,  so  that  you  had  to  keep  an  eye  on  your  loose 
property,  and  occasionally  to  deprive  him  of  his  booty  when  you 
found  him  annexing  the  goods  of  your  neighbour.  Tlie  conse- 
quence was  his  hand  was  against  everybody,  and  he  was  acquiring 
quite  a  brigandish  expression  from  his  perpetual  conflict  with 
society. 

His  godfathers  and  godmothers  had  given  him  a  name  which 
it  was  not  easy  to  catch,  something  like  "  Ibo,"  so  the  ofiicers 
re-christened  him  "  Eno,"  which  degenerated  again  into  "  Fruit 
Salt,"  and  by  one  or  other  of  these  designations  he  was  in- 
differently known  until  we  landed  him  in  South  Africa,  where  his 
father  will,  I  doubt  not,  make  a  man  of  him. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ascension;  a  booby,  and  the  claimant. 

October  24th.  After  crossing  the  Line,  a  small  species  of  whale, 
called  black-fish,  were  seen  from  time  to  time  gambolling  in  the 
warm  sea,  and  flying  fish  continued  to  increase  in  numbers,  but 
scarcely  any  birds  have  been  observed  since  we  left  the  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands  well  behind  us.  Two  or  three  swallows,  however, 
stayed  with  us  for  some  days,  and  seemed  to  be  taking  a  passage 
to  Ascension,  whither  we  were  next  bound.  These  little  creatures 
came  from  the  great  wilderness  of  space  around  us,  and  are  gone 
again  over  the  waters,  where  there  is  no  foothold  for  hundreds  of 
miles ;  but  I  suppose  they  understand  their  business.  While  they 
were  with  us  they  made  themselves  quite  at  home,  flying  under 
the  awning  or  resting  in  the  rigging,  twittering  when  they  flew 
by  exactly  as  if  the  deck  had  been  a  country  lane  in  Devonshire  ; 
then  they  would  skim  away  over  the  waves  further  than  the  eye 
could  trace  them,  and  presently  be  back  again  among  the  rigging. 
What  they  could  find  to  live  upon  is  a  question  for  naturalists,  for 
there  was  not  a  fly  on  board  to  my  Imowledge,  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  to  be  found  in  mid-ocean. 

We  are  now  in  the  south-east  trades,  which  blow  directly 
against  us,  and  reduce  the  speed  of  the  ship.  A  magnificent 
rainbow  attracted  every  one's  attention  this  afternoon,  a  complete 
arch,  with  the  broadest  bands  and  most  glowing  colours  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  rich  tints  were  reflected  perfectly  in  the  sea,  and 
suggested,  though  they  did  not  complete,  the  full  circle.  The 
sunset  was  correspondingly  splendid,  but  no  painter  could  hope 
to  reproduce  its  indescribable  beauties.  Yet  it  would  be  worth 
the  voyage  for  him  to  see  it  and  to  try. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  2oth,  the  whole  of  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  ship  were  paraded  in  their  Sunday  best,  and  inspected 
by  the  captain,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  chief  officer  and  the 
doctor.  They  presented  a  very  pretty  sight  as  they  stood  all 
round  the  long  quarter-deck,  each  officer  raising  his  cap  as  the 
captain  passed  slowly  along  the  line.  The  Lascars  exhibited  a 
further  wealth  in  their  wardrobe,  and  appeared  each  in  a  white 
tunic,  or  rather  night-gown,  tied  in  the  middle  with  a  gay 
bandana ;  and  the  negro  stokers  were  dressed  like  angels,  in  long 
white  robes  straight  down  firom  top  to  toe,  all  wearing  turbans,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  or  the  Turkish  fez.  The  uniS)rm  of  the 
officers,  set  oflF  with  white  trousers,  is  smart  and  seaman-like,  and 
the  whole  turn-out  was  such  as  a  captain  might  well  be  proud  of. 

At  church  parade  the  troops  joined  heartily  in  the  service,  and 
especially  in  singing  the  hymns,  led  off  by  Mrs.  Nolan,  who,  as 
usual,  presided  at  the  piano. 
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At  10.30  p.m.  the  light  on  the  Signal  Hill  at  Ascension  became 
very  clearly  visible  on  the  port  bow;  but;  the  captain  was  a 
careful  officer,  and  had  predetermined  not  to  enter  the  anchorage 
at  night,  so  we  slowed  down  to  half  speed  and  lay  oflF  till  morning. 

At  daybreak  on  Monday  the  26th,  we  steamed  into  the  road- 
stead. There  were  no  rollers  to  impede  proceedings,  so  we  soon 
obtained  the  necessary  permission  to  land.  Captain  Perfect  and 
Major  Wilmington  went  oflF  in  the  gig  immediately  after  break- 
fast to  pay  an  official  visit  to  the  naval  captain-in-charge  of  the 
island,  and  left  us  to  contemplate  our  new  situation.  The  island 
lay  before  us  bathed  in  sunlight ;  the  Government  buildings  on 
the  lower  land  in  front,  with  hills  upon  hills  behind,  for  the  most 
part  conical,  red,  brown  and  barren,  as  if  each  had  been  a  volcano. 
JOn  the  towering  Green  Mountain,  above  them  all,  however, 
a  large  farm  has  been  established,  whence  the  garrison  draw  all 
their  fresh  provisions,  except  turtle,  which  is  served  out  to  them 
as  a  regular  ration  once  or  twice  a  week.  In  the  distance  the 
sea  was  dark  around  us,  but  looking  down  from  the  bulwarks  it 
was  transparent  as  glass,  and  appeared  of  emerald  green  or  azure 
blue  as  the  changing  light  fell  upon  it  or  the  sky  reflected  on 
its  surface.  Straight  down  under  the  gangway,  from  which  the 
captain's  boat  had  just  pulled  away,  a  huge  shark  slowly  glided, 
as  ugly  a  monster  as  one  could  wish  to  see,  and  he  went  silently 
stealing  round  by  the  stern  at  about  two  feet  under  the  surface, 
-while  the  varying  reflections  in  the  water  flecked  his  brownish- 
-white  sides  with  bright  colours.  Plenty  more  of  these  unpleasant 
neighbours  were  seen  around  the  ship  as  we  lay  at  anchor,  and 
the  ugly  black  fin  of  another  appeared  in  close  proximity  to  the 
boat  I  was  in  as  we  afterwards  rowed  ashore.  At  last,  therefore, 
I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  sharka*  for 
bere  they  showed  themselves  in  abundance,  and  appeared  to  be 
quite  at  home. 

Vast  quantities  of  birds  breed  in  the  island,  many  of  which  are 
striking  and  beautiful.  The  jnan-of-war  bird  is  a  handsome  sea- 
fowl,  measuring  seven  feet  across  the  wings  from  tip  to  tip. 
With  its  black  plumage  and  white  markings  on  wings  and  breast, 
it  reminds  one  of  an  exaggerated  magpie  with  a  forked  tail ;  and 
its  evolutions  in  the  air  and  sudden  dives  into  the  sea  are  most 
interesting  to  observe.  It  is  said  to  be  imable  to  c&tch  fish  for 
itself,  and  therefore  steals  from  the  booby  bird,  which  it  watches 
for  the  purpose,  and  deprives  of  its  prey.  I  can  quite  believe 
that  a  bird  so  strong  and  swift  and  magpie-looking  would  rob  a 
booby  or  a  church,  but  I  strongly  doubt  the  former  part  of  the 
statement,  as  I  certainly  thought  I  saw  him  catch  fish  for  himself, 
as  he  distinctly  appears  to  do  when  he  swoops  like  a  hawk  right 
down  into  the  water.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  destroys  the 
newly  hatched  turtle,  and  gets  shot  sometimes  for  his  pains  in 
the  interest  of  turtle  soup. 
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A  booby  bird,  of  which  there  are  large  numbers,  alighted  oa 
one  of  our  boat's  davits,  and  sat  there  within  two  yards  of  us, 
while  an  admiring  crowd  examined  him  fiooi  the  deck,  and  he, 
in  return,  examined  them,  looking  down  curiously  and  confidingly. 
The  doctor,  eager  to  secure  a  specimen,  forgot  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, and  ran  for  his  revolver,  with  a  view  of  shooting  the 
innocent  stranger,  who  seemed  quite  unsuspicious  of  danger ;  and 
while  he  was  gone  the  chief  oflBcer  suddenly  appeared,  and  was 
seen  in  great  excitement  with  a  loaded  revolver,  ready  cocked, 
turning  round  and  round  like  a  gun  on  a  pivot,  "Where's  the 
bird  ?  Where  is  it  ?  "  he  cried.  The  ladies  scrambled  up  their 
children  in  great  alarm  and  gave  him  a  wide  berth  as  quickly  as 
possible,  fully  persuaded  that  somebody  wouM  be  killed  if  the 
bird  was  not ;  and  when  Doctor  Mordan  returned,  likewise  armed 
with  a  deadly  weapon  of  more  or  less  precision,  it  was  felt  to  be 
a  critical  moment  for  all  of  us.  However,  the  ladies  gathered 
courage,  and  expressed  such  horror  at  the  contemplated  cold- 
blooded assassination  of  our  feathered  visitor  that  the  two  officers 
were  compelled  to  relinquish  their  enterprise,  and,  a  little  shame- 
faced, they  relieved  us  of  immediate  apprehension  by  sending 
their  shooting  irons  down  below. 

During  all  this  excitement  the  booby  never  moved  from  the 
davit.  There  sat  the  bird  and  looked  at  the  doctor,  and  the 
doctor  looked  at  him,  until  a  Lascar  quietly  climbed  up,  lifted 
him  off  his  perch,  and  put  him  down  on  the  deck,  where  the 
bewildered  creature,  with  his  soft  brown  plumage  and  web  feet, 
was  almost  helpless,  and  for  the  first  time  showed  a  desire  to 
•scape.  When  we  had  satisfied  our  curiosity,  we  threw  him  over 
the  bulwarks,  and  away  he  went  on  his  broad  wings,  looking  for 
flying  fish,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  booby  certainly  is  a  booby  to  trust  in  mankind  so  long 
after  his  feathered  brothers  have  discovered  the  folly  of  any  such 
confidence.  I  think  his  memory  must  be  defective  or  else  he 
would  have  gained  wisdom  by  observation.  He  suffers  himself  to 
be  knocked  down  with  a  stick  or  caught  by  the  hand,  and  his 
brain-pan  is  certainly  one  of  the  smallest.  But  on  the  wing  he 
is  the  deftest  of  sea  birds.  With  an  eye  like  a  falcon  and  a 
swoop  no  less  sudden  and  swift,  he  darts  on  the  unlucky  flying- 
fish  wherever  he  shows  above  or  beneath  the  water,  into  which  I 
have  seen  the  bird  dive  like  an  arrow  from  the  sky,  and  emerge 
with  a  fish  in  his  strong  bill. 

The  boatswain  bird  is  remarkable  among  the  sea  fowl,  and  is 
known  by  the  two  long  feathers  stuck  in  his  tail  as  if  they  did 
not  belong  to  him. 

Abundance  of  good  fish,  including  rock-cod,  cavalha,  the  conger 
and  soldier  fish,  may  be  caught  round  the  coast,  and  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  trying  them  all  at  our  dinner  table.  A  Lascar  from  a 
boat  astern  proved  himself  to  be  a  skilful  angler,  and  pulled  out 
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some  remarkable  specimens  of  the  finny  tribe,  blue  and  yellow 
and  bright  scarlet,  and,  last  of  all,  a  large  eel  of  brownish  hue, 
speckled  all  over  with  black,  and  looking  so  awfully  like  a  snake, 
that  as  the  man  pulled  it  out  of  the  water  he  shrank  back,  and 
was  afraid  to  touch  it.  When  it  was  got  into  the  boat  it  bit  hard 
at  everything  that  came  near  it,  but  was  at  length  despatched 
with  a  boat-hook.  The  Lascars  were  not  averse  to  the  blue, 
yellow,  and  red  fish,  but  they  shook  their  heads  over  the  conger, 
and  declined  to  eat  him. 

The  landing-place  or  jetty  stands  out  some  twenty  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  and  is  terminated  by  natural  rock,  in  which  steps 
have  been  cut  down  to  the  water,  and  here,  while  hanging  on  by- 
two  depending  ropes,  you  alight  from  your  boat,  which  meantime 
is  plunging  up  and  down  on  the  swell. 

On  landing  I  first  paid  my  compliments  to  the   captain-in- 
charge;  for  Ascension,  it  must  be  remembered,  although  an  island, 
is  treated  as  a  ship,  manned  .by  a  crew  chiefly  of  marines,  and 
governed  entirely  under  naval  discipline.    There  are  no  inhabi- 
tants except  the  oflGicers  and  crew,  and  no  one  can  come  on  board, 
so  to   speak,  without   permission.      Then,  with  my  friend  Dr. 
Mordan,  I  proceeded  to  see  the  turtle  ponds.    These  are  two  shal- 
low ponds  in  the  rocky  comer  of  a  sandy  bay,  fenced  in  by  rough 
walls  built  of  lava  and  cement,  so  as  to  allow  the  fresh  sea  water 
to  flow  freely  in  and  out  with  the  swell  and  the  tide.     Every  tur- 
tle could  be  seen  in  the  clear  green  water,  and  numerous  small 
fish  who  shared  the  accommodation.    As  the  turtle  are  all  caught 
on  their  way  to  deposit  their  eggs,  the  first  pond  in  which  they 
are  placed  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  sloping  sand,  to  which  the 
new  arrivals  have  access,  and  where  they  lay  their  eggs.     There 
are  several  sandy  bays  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island  where, 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  the  female  turtle  comes  at 
night  for  this  purpose,  and,  if  not  interrupted  by  men  on  the  watch 
to  turn  her  helplessly  on  her  back,  and  after^^urds  cart  her  away 
to  the  ponds,  she  proceeds  to  dig  a  pit,  well  above  high  water,  in 
which,  having  deposited  her  eggs  and  carefully  covered  them  with 
sand,  she  leaves  them  to  hatch  in  the  sun.     It  is  said  that  during 
the  season  each  female  may  make  several  such  nests,  and  lay  an 
aggregate  of  fifty  or  sixty  eggs.     The  hatching  process  occupies 
about  two  months,  and  then  the  baby  turtles  wriggle  themselves 
out  of  the  nest  and  make  straight  for  the  water ;  they  remain  on 
the  coast  for  a  few  months,  and  then  entirely  disappear.    The  male 
turtle  never  seems  to  revisit  the  place  of  its  birth,  and  the  females 
are  not  seen  again  till  they  have  attained  maturity  and  a  minimum 
weight  of  some  four  hundred  pounds. 

Leaving  the  turtle  ponds,  Mordan  and  I  strolled  round  the  bay 
and  gathered  a  few  curious  shells,  admiring  the  exquisite  sand  in 
which  they  lay,  and  which  is  itself  composed  entirely  of  shells 
broken  up  and  triturated  by  the  action  of  the  waves.    At  the 
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farther  end  of  the  bay  was  a  desert  of  dark  lava,  just  as  it  had 
rolled  down  ages  ago,  maybe,  from  the  hills  above  us,  which  were 
then  active  volcanoes.  The  thermometer  stood  at  eighty-four,  and 
although  the  constant  breeze  from  the  south-east  greatly  tempers 
the  direct  heat  of  the  sun,  yet  it  was  too  hot  to  think  of  a  walk 
over  the  lava,  so  we  retraced  our  steps  and  proceeded  to  admire 
the  neat  one-storey  houses  in  which  the  officers  and  men  live,  till 
— most  welcome  sight ! — the  canteen  hove  in  view,  and  we  found 
respectively  that  shandy-gaflF  and  cool  lemonade  with  a  dash  of 
hollands  were  peculiarly  acceptable  in  these  latitudes. 

Not  far  from  the  mystic  temple  in  which  we  had  thus  refreshed 
our  spirits  we  overtook  Maycock  with  Captain  Miller  of  H.M.S. 
"Wye."  This  officer  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  island,  and  was 
kind  enough  to  show  us  round  the  little  settlement.  There  was 
certainly  not  very  much  to  be  seen ;  but  as  the  island  is  a  curiosity 
in  the  ocean  which  not  many  people  visit,  a  few  details  concerning 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting.  The  hospital  on  the  lower  ground  is 
a  comparatively  handsome  building,  cool  and  comfortable;  but 
there  is  another  and  more  important  one  high  up  on  the  Green 
Mountain.  The  church  is  a  very  neat  and  pretty  little  edifice, 
and  in  its  porch  two  inscriptions,  which  I  transcribed,  seem  to 
contain  the  outline  of  its  unobtrusive  history.   The  first  runs  thus: 

**  The  Corner  Stone  of 

St.  Mary's 

lAid  6th  September,  1843, 

by  Mrs.  Dwyer,  wife  of 

the 

Commandant." 

The  second  records  shortly  that  the  church  was 

"Restored  1878-9  and 
Chancel  built. 
A.  G-.  K.  Rowe,  Captain-in-charge. 
W.  H.  Poe,  Lieut.  r.x.l.i., 

Officer  in  charge  of  Works." 

The  Government  stores  had  no  special  features  worth  recording, 
but  a  detached  building,  cool  and  well  lighted,  was  shown  us  by 
Captain  Miller  with  modest  and  humorous  pride.  In  it  were  two 
billiard  tables  which,  years  before,  he  had  re-covered  with  his  own 
hands.  The  same  cloth  was  on  one  of  them  still,  and  it  was  fitted, 
as  1  can  vouch,  in  a  most  workmanlike  manner. 

Beneath  our  feet,  wherever  we  walked,  was  a  hard,  gritty,  dusty 
soil,  composed  of  the  calcined  rock  and  ashes  of  volcanoes  of  which 
the  whole  island  consists.  Not  less  than  forty  hills  can  be  counted 
from  the  top  of  the  Green  Mountain,  every  one  of  which  was, 
within  comparatively  recent  times,  a  burning  crater  ;  and  any  one 
who  has  travelled  up  the  winding  road  and  funicular  railway  to 
the  summit  of  Vesuvius  will  recognize  the  same  varieties  of  lava 
which  are  found  there,  as  here,  in  different  stages  of  decay.  No 
doubt,  as  the  process  of  decomposition  goes  on,  the  whole  island 
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will  ultimately  become  rich  and  fertile,  as  the  Green  Mountain 
now  is.  In  fact,  there  are  many  hill-sides  and  valleys  that  might 
probably  be  planted,  if  it  were  thought  worth  while,  or  if  private 
enterprize  were  admitted,  but  at  present  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  is  absolutely  barren. 

The  chief  use  made  of  the  island  is  as  a  sanatorium  for  officers 
and  men  from  the  unhealthy  stations  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  admirably  adapted.  The  climate  on  the 
higher  levels  is  said  to  be  delightful,  and,  owing  to  the  dry  soil, 
the  absence  of  all  miasma,  and  the  constant  trade  wind  "  ventilat- 
ing and  cooling  every  part  of  the  island,"  it  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
in  the  world. 

The  same  trade  wind,  blowing  always  in  one  direction,  and  thus, 
in  former  times,  throwing  the  ashes  and  pumice  from  the  burn- 
ing mountains  continually  to  the  north-west  or  lee  side  of  the 
island,  has  formed  under  the  sea  a  shelving  bank,  which  consti- 
tutes a  perfect  anchorage  for  shipping  in  the  most  sheltered 
position.  On  the  weather  side  the  rocks  are  precipitous  and 
inaccessible,  and  here  the  vast  flocks  of  sea-birds  make  their 
principal  home. 

The  succession  and  tumult  of  tremendous  waves,  known  as 
rollers,  that  break  periodically  upon  the  lee  shore  of  Ascension, 
form  a  very  remarkable  feature  among  the  natural  phenomena  of 
the  island.  They  are  supposed  to  be  caused  by  distant  storms, 
probably  in  the  north-west  Atlantic ;  the  swell  consequent  upon 
which,  travelling  in  enormous  undulations  of  water,  suddenly 
meets  with  resistance  in  the  shelving  beacl^  already  described,  and 
there  waves  following  upon  waves  are  piled  up  and  thrown  back 
upon  each  other  till  towering  "rollers"  are  built  up  and  thrown 
upon  the  beach  with  the  noise  of  thunder,  while  the  houses  on 
the  shore  are  shaken  by  the  tremendous  impact.  These  rollers, 
when  they  once  set  in,  will  continue  for  days  together,  and,  of 
course,  make  landing  or  embarking  in  boats  quite  impossible.  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  observing  them  in  the  height  of  their  full 
power  and  volume,  but  I  saw  and  experienced  quite  enough  to 
convince  me  that  the  sight  is  not  pver-rated  when  it  is  described 
as  one  of  terrific  and  awful  grandeur. 

We  sailed  from  Ascension  on  the  26th  October,  on  a  bright  hot 
lazy  afternoon,  with  a  booby  perched  on  the  dog-vane  at  the 
mizen-top.  He  might  have  been  our  former  visitx)r  come  back  to 
see  the  doctor  off  from  a  safe  point  of  observation  ;  but  my  own 
surmise  is  that  he  was  a  bird  of  exceptional  intelligence,  well  up 
in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  was  taking  "a  voyage  for  health's 
sake,"  embracing  at  the  same  time  an  opportunity,  not  too  often 
aflForded,  of  a  free  passage  to  Bo's'an-bird  Island,  a  precipitous  and 
popular  watering-place  frequented  exclusively  by  his  kind.  Any 
way,  there  he  sat  on  the  dog-vane,  and  accompanied  us  for  miles, 
regardless  of  the  swaying  of  the  mast  or  the  vibration  of  the 
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screw;  and  in  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  aforesaid  he 
took  his  flight. 

We  had  taken  over  from  H.M.S.  "  Wye"  about  fifty  blue-jackets, 
chiefly  boys,  with  a  few  petty  otficers,  two  midshipmen  and  a  naval 
sub-lieutenant  in  command.  The  middies,  whom  we  will  call 
Marks  and  Bosankit,  soon  became  universal  favourites,  and  Lieut. 
McBrace  was  a  very  nice  but  a  very  young,  young  man,  with  ever 
so  slight  a  tendency  to  "  put  side  on."  At  fire-quarters,  shortly 
after  starting,  the  sailors  were  duly  formed  up  in  line,  but 
McBrace  had  lost  his  middies.  When  he  found  the  little  chaps 
talking  together  at  the  gangway,  he  looked  down  upon  them  from 
a  height  of  six  feet,  and  addressed  them  as  their  commanding 
officer.  "  Now,  young  gentlemen,  where  is  your  place  at  fire- 
quarters  ?  " 

«  Don't  know,  sir." 

McBrace  pointed  with  his  index  finger.  "It  didn't  occur  to 
you  that  it  was  with  your  men  !  " 

The  middies  paraded  with  "their  men"  on  every  future  oc- 
casion, and  the  requirements  of^  naval  discipline  were  very 
properly  fulfilled.  But  the  military  officers,  being  many  against 
one,  were  wont  to  chaff  the  naval  lieutenant  during  his  early  days 
on  board.  If  he  happened  to  be  late  at  lunch,  they  pretended  to 
believe  that  he  had  been  sea-sick,  which  made  him  exceedingly  in- 
dignant ;  and  when  they  found  that  he  envied  them  their  scarlet 
mess  jackets  and  the  gay  sashes  or  "  cummerbunds  "  that  environed 
their  waists  and  wondered  why  they  don't  "  give  us  pretty  jackets 
like  that,  don't  y'  know,"  the  Mikado  said  he  supposed  it  was 
"  because  of  the  tar  and  stuff  "  which,  he  implied,  naval  officers  had 
so  much  to  do  with;  and,  amid  a  great  burst  of  laughter,  McBrace 
collapsed  altogether,  too  angry  to  defend  himself  against  the 
ribald  implication. 

Besides  the  sailors  and  their  belongings,  McBrace  had  under  his 
charge  five  large  turtle,  put  on  board  at  Ascension  for  conveyance 
to  the  Cape.  Another  was  presented  to  Captain  Perfect  for  our 
consumption  on  the  voyage. 

The  five,  as  they  lay  on  deck  in  the  moonlight  side  by  side 
on  their  broad  backs,  with  fins  outstretched  like  human  arms 
and  legs,  were  indeed  a  ghastly  spectacle.  With  a  memory  of 
"  Punch's  "  caricatures  before  you,  you  were  irresistibly  reminded 
of  five  city  aldermen,  who  might  have  been  sadly  overtaken  (as 
what  alderman  among  us  might  not?)  and  found  helpless  and 
inarticulate  in  a  gutter,  with  no  distinct  impression  regarding 
their  names  and  addresses.  The  largest  one  of  the  five  got  to  be 
known  as  *'  the  Claimant,"  to  whom  in  figure  and  expression  he 
bore  a  striking  resemblance ;  and  such  is  the  force  of  imagination, 
that  when  turtle  soup  was  served  at  dinner,  I  believe  many  of  us 
felt  a  repugnance  to  it. 

{To  he  continued,) 
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characters. 
Mr.  Gritty. 
Captain  Taunton. 
Edward  Mallingford. 
Mr.  Samuel  Skruff. 
SPR0NB3'  Boy. 

ST's^.rr' }  ««-'•=  --»• 

Sally,  a  servant. 


Scene. — Exterior  of  a  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at 
Teddington — house  partly  seen  at  l.  h. — a  low  green  railing 
round  it^  in  c.  of  which  is  a  small  garden  gate — rastic  seats^ 
flower  bedsj  <fcc.,  scattered  ahout  stag^— garden  waU  at  r.h. 
— door  in  c. — large  practicable  bell  hanging  over  it — bdl  heard 
arid  seen  to  ring — noise  of  voices  in  dispute  heard  outside. 

Skruff  {without).  Don't  tell  me !  I  saw  you  do  it !  You 
needn't  apologize  !  What  do  you  say — "You  ain't  a-going  to?  " 
Very  well !   {another  violent  rin^g  at  beU.) 

Enter  Sally  from  house  and  crossing  to  R.    Who  can  it  be 
ringing  in  that  style,  I  wonder  ?  {opens  door  in  c.  of  wall.) 
Skruff  enters  hurriedly^  holding  his  handkerchief  to  his  face — 

he  wears  a  white  hat,  red  scarf  y  white  waistcoat,  cutaway  coatj 

and  very  gay  troupers — carries  an  uTrdyrella. 

Skruff  (walking  up  and  down).  The  young  vagabond — 
deliberately  put  his  toe  on  a  loose  stone,  and  squirted  half-a-pint 
of  muddy  water  into  my  eye  !  I  saw  him  do  it  I  He  must  be  an 
old  hand  at  it,  too,  or  he  wouldn't  have  taken  such  a  good  aim ; 
but,  luckily,  I  spied  his  name  on  his  basket,  and  if  I  don't  spoil 
his  trade  for  potatoes  in  this  establishment  my  name's  not  Skruff! 
{takes  out  a  note  book  and  writes  in  it  "  Spronks.")  There  !  and 
now,  Spronks,  my  boy,  look  out  for  squalls !  Some  people  may 
like  being  insulted  with  impunity — I  don't. 

Sally  {who  has  been  following  Skruff  to  and  fro  the  stage — 
at  last  stops  him  by  the  coat  tail).  Now,  then !  what's  your 
business,  young  man  ? 
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Skruff,    "  Young  man  ! " 

Sally.  If  you've  come  for  the  water-rate — or  the  gas— or  the 
sewers — ^you  must  call  again ! 

Skruff.  Water-rate !  Gas !  Are  you  aware,  young  woman, 
that  you're  addressing  a  gentleman  ? 

Sally.  You  don't  mean  it  ?  Well,  that's  about  the  last  thing 
I  should  have  thought  of !  It  only  shows  one  mustn't  always  judge 
by  appearances. 

Skruff  {with  importance)*  I  happen  to  be  a  friend  of  your 
master's. 

Sally.  Well,  I  aitn  surprised — 'cause  Master's  so  very  par- 
ticular— then  how  came  you  to  ring  the  servants'  bell  ? 

Skruff  {aside),  I  never  shall  get  out  of  that  habit — ^been 
used  to  it  so  long,  I  suppose,     {aloud)    Is  Mr.  Gritty  down  ? 

Sally.     Can't  say,  I'm  sure,  sir — but  I  know  he  ain't  up. 

Skruff.    Oh !  at  what  time  does  he  usually  get  up  ? 

Sally.  Well,  sir,  that  depends — but,  as  a  rule,  I've  observed 
he  usually  gets  up  about  his  usual  time. 

Skruff.  Does  he  indeed?  {aside)  There's  a  flippancy 
about  this  young  woman  I  don't  like,  {aloud)  Perhaps  the 
young  ladies,  Mr.  Gritty's  nieces,  are  down  ? 

Sally.     Can't  say  positively,  sir — but  I  know  they  ain't  up. 

Skruff  {aside).  I  shall  not  interrogate  this  domestic  any 
fui'ther.  {Aloud.)  Will  you  inform  Mr.  Gritty,  with  my  com- 
pliments, that  I  have  called  to  see  him. 

Sally.     Certainly,  sir — but 

Skruff  {irrvpressively).  I  repeat,  will  you  inform  Mr.  Gritty 
that  I  have  called — do  you  think  you  can  manage  that? 

Sally.  Well,  sir,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  as  well  just  to 
mention  the  name  ?  Do  you  think  you  can  manage  that  ?  Shall 
I  take  your  card,  sir  ? 

Skruff.  Yes !  {taking  out  card  case).  No !  {aside)  Cards 
cost  a  shilling  a  hundred,  why  should  I  waste  one  on  people 
I've  hardly  ever  seen,  {aloud)  You  can  say — "Mr.  Samuel 
SkruflF" — do  you  think  you  can  remember  that? 

Sally.  "  Skruff!  "  Not  likely  to  forget  it,  sir — such  an  aristo- 
cratic name — {bringing  forward  a  three-legged  rustic  seal) — like 
to  sit  down,  sir  ? 

Gritty  {heard  from  Jiouse  at  l,).  Sally  !  My  shaving  water ! 
—hot !  all  hot ! 

Sally.    Coming,  sir !  (ruTW  into  house  L.) 

Skruff.  Her  name's  Sally,  is  it  ?  {writing  in  note  book). 
Down  goes  Sally  alongside  of  Spronks  {seats  himself  and  aknost 
tumbles  ovei').  What  the  deuce  does  old  Gritty  mean  by  having 
such  rickety  things  as  this  about  the  premises — to  do  a  good  turn 
to  the  wooden  leg  makers,  I  suppose !  {sitting  down  very  cau- 
tiously). Now  let  me  see  what  I've  come  down  here  for  {consults 
"note  book).    Here  we   have  it  I  {reads)    "  Florence  Halliday,*' 
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"  Hetty  Halliday  " — old  Gritty's  two  nieces.  The  fact  is,  Dad  wants 
to  see  me  settled  ;  that  is,  if  I  can  make  a  good  thing  out  of  it ! 
Well,  he's  just  heard,  on  the  extreme  quiet,  that  one  of  the  young 
ladies  is  very  soon  coming  in  for  :glO,000 ! — unluckily  he  doesn't 
know  which  of  the  two — so,  on  the  strength  of  a  former  business 
acquaintance  with  old  Gritty,  he  has  trotted  me  down  here  to  ferret 
the  secret  out,  and  if  I  get  hold  of  the  right  scent  I  am  to  go  the 
entire  animal  at  once ! — not  likely  I  should  waste  any  time  about 
courtship  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Not  I !  Only  let  me  worm 
out  which  of  the  two  has  got  the  tin,  and  I'll  marry  her  to-morrow 
morning! — I  can't  say  fairer  than  that!  {Looking  ahovi  hvm.) 
Rather  a  nice-ish  sort  of  place  this !  must  have  cost  something ! 
I  hope  old  Gritty  can  afford  it.  Father  says  he  was  always  fond 
of  squandering  his  money  ! 

Gritty  {mithouty  at  l.).  In  the  garden,  is  he  ?  All  right ! 
I'll  find  him ! 

Enter  Gritty  from  vUla  l.  h. 

Gritty.  Where  is  he  ?  (he  is  in  his  morning  gown  and  wears 
a  wide4)rimmed  straw  hat — sees  Skruff).  Ah !  my  dear  Samuel 
— {seizing  and  shaking  Skruffs  hand  violently) — delighted  to 
see  you,  Samuel — for  I  suppose  you  are  Samuel — eh,  Samuel  ? 
And  how's  your  father,  Samuel  ? 

Skruff.     Quite  well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Gritty. 

Gritfy.     And  your  mother,  too,  Samuel  ? 

Skruff.     Quite  well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Gritty. 

Gritty.  And  your  sisters — and  your  uncles— and  your  aunts 
— and  all  the  rest  of  'em — eh,  Samuel  ? 

Skruff.     Quite  well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Gritty. 

Gritfy.  Bless  me,  what  a  time  it  is  since  I've  seen  any  of 
you — ^and  to  think  that  your  father  and  I  were  partners  when 
you  were  a  baby — ^and  a  precious  ugly  little  brat  you  were — I 
don't  see  much  alteration  in  you  nowj  Samuel — I  mean,  not  for 
the  better.  Yes,  "  Gritty  and  Skruff,"  that  was  the  name  of  the 
firm — "  tailors  " — "  Conduit  Street " — ^and  a  capital  business  it 
was,  too — and  is  so  still,  I  hope. 

Skruff.  Yes!  better  than  ever!  Father's  made  heaps  more 
money  since  you  retired !     Trade's  altered  completely  ! 

Gritty.  Has  it  ?  When  I  was  in  it  we  gave  a  first-rate  article, 
paid  good  wages,  and  were  satisfied  with  a  fair  profit ! 

Skruff.     We  manage  matters  better  than  that  now  ! 

Gritty.    How  so  ? 

Skruff.  By  adding  the  profit  on  to  both  ends  !  —putting  down 
the  wages  and  putting  up  the  prices ! 

Gritty.  Well,  well,  every  one  to  his  taste !  Your  father  chose 
London  smoke,  and  slaving  on  to  amass  a  fortune !  /  preferred 
fresh  air  and  a  moderate  competence !  and  so  we  parted !  You'll 
fetay  and  dine  with  us  to-day  of  course. 
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Skruff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gritty !  (aside)  I  put  a  paper  of 
sandwiches  in  my  pocket! — never  mind,  they'll  keep  a  day  or 
two! 

GRriTY.  And  after  dinner  you  can  tell  me  to  what  I'm  indebted 
for  the  pleasure  of  this  visit!  (fittrfcfenZy)  By-the-by, you'll  have 
a  glass  of  wine  ?  Of  course  you  will !  {calling)  Sally !  bring  in 
that  decanter  of  port  out  of  the  sideboard ! 

Skruff  {aside).    What  extravagance  ! 

Gritty.  Ha !  ha !  I  remember  I  never  could  get  your  father 
to  drink  anything  stronger  than  raspberry  vinegar  drowned  in 
water — and  what  a  wretched-looking  object  he  was ! — the  colour  of 
gingerbread  and  as  thin  as  a  pair  of  nut-crackers !  Do  you  know, 
Samuel,  the  more  I  look  at  you  the  more  you  remind  me  of  him  ? 

Erder  Sally  from  house  with  decanter  and  wine  glasses  on  a 
tray  J  which  she  places  on  a  small  table  in  C. — Gritty  sits  L. 
and  Skruff  R.    Exit  Sally  into  house. 

Gritty  {pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine).  There,  Samuel — tell 
me  what  you  think  of  that  (Skruff  sips  the  ivine) — Zounds,  man, 
it  won't  hurt  you,  down  with  it !  (Skruff  takes  down  the  wine  at 
a  gulpy  almost  choking  himself). 

Gritty  (after  tossing  off  his  glass  of  wine).  How  the  deuce 
is  it  that  my  old  friend  SkrufiF  hasn't  found  his  way  down  to  see 
me  all  these  years  ? 

Skruff.  Well,  the  fact  is,  llr.  Gritty,  my  father  has  often 
talked  of  paying  you  a  visit — thank  you,  I  don't  mind  taking  just 
one  more  glass  {holding  out  his  glass  to  Gritty^  wlu)  fills  it — 
Skruff  tosses  it  down).     Let  me  see — I  was  saying 

Gritty.  That  your  father  has  often  talked  of  paying  me  a 
visit. 

Skruff.  Exactly — but  the  fact  is — well,  since  you  insist  upon 
it,  I  don't  mind  just  half  a  glass  more  (holding  out  his  glass — 
(Gritty  laughs  and  fills  up  Skruff  s  glass,  which  Skruff  again 
tosses  off^). 

Gritty.  Now  you  haven't  told  me  why  my  old  friend  hasn't 
been  down  to  see  me  all  these  years. 

Skruff.  Well,  the  fact  is,  it's  such  an  awful  expense  to  get 
down  here ! 

Gritty.  What  ?  from  Putney  to  Teddington  ;  eighteen-pence 
second-class  return  ?     Surely  that  wouldn't  have  ruined  him ! 

Skruff  (aside).  If  ever  old  Gritty  becomes  my  uncle-in-law,  I 
shall  have  to  put  a  stop  to  all  these  extravagant  notions  of  his. 

Gritty.     Well,  it  seems  you  didn't  grudge  the  expense. 

Skruff.  Not  a  bit  of  it,  because  I  didn't  go  to  it !  I  got  a  lift 
in  our  butcher's  cart  to  Richmond — then  on  to  Twickenham  with 
a  benevolent  baker,  and  walked  the  rest. 

Gritty  (aside).  A  careful  young  man  this!  (alovd)  Now, 
Sammy,  come  and  take  a  stroll  round  the  grounds — and  I'll  in- 
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troduce  you  to  my  nieces,  a  couple  of  nice  girls,  Sammy!  I 
hope  you're  a  lady's  man  (poking  him  in  the  ribs)  ha !  hi ! 

Skruff.  Well,  as  a  ruley  the  sex  is  rather  partial  to  me  !^ — 
ha  !  ha !  (giving  Qritty  a  poke  in  the  Hbs). 

Gritty.     Is  it  ?     Well,  there's  no  accounting  for  taste ! 

Skruff.  You  see,  father's  well  oflf — and  the  pickings  'U  be 
uncommon  good  when  the  old  boy  pops  off! — a  great  attraction 
to  the  female  mind,  Mr.  Gritty  1 

Gritty.  I  daresay,  but  luckily,  my  girls  will  not  have  to  look 
to  moTiey  as  the  main  thing !  (looking  rounds  and  then  in  a  con- 
fidential whisper  to  Skruff)  :gl 0,000,  left  by  a  rich  old  aunt! 
which  may  probably  fall  to 

Skruff  (very  eagerly).    Yes !  to— to— —  ? 

Gritty  (in  a  whisper).    Florence ! 

Skruff  (aside).  Oh  !  that's  the  one,  is  it  ?  (writing  aside  in 
note  book)  then  down  she  goes,  "  Sally  I  Spronks !  Florence !  " 

Gritty  (^continuing).    tJnless  indeed 

Skruff  (quickly).    Unless  indeed,  what  ? 

Gritty.     Hetty  should  turn  out  to  be  the  lucky  one ! 

Skruff  (aside).  Who's  to  make  head  or  tail  out  of  this? 
(aloud)      Then  you  don't  exactly  know  which  of  the  two  it  is  ? 

Gritty.  No,  but  I  shall  as  soon  as  Hetty  comes  of  age,  by 
which  time,  by-the-by,  both  the  girls  must,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  will,  be  married. 

Skruff.  Oh  I  (aside)  It  strikes  me  this  is  a  dodge  to  get  the 
two  girls  off  with  one  legacy  I  (aloud)  And  when  does  Miss  Hetty 
come  of  age  ? 

Gritty.    In  ten  days. 

Skruff.  Ten  days  ?  Bather  a  short  time  to  provide  two  hus- 
bands in  I 

GRmY.     Not  at  all !    They're  already  provided ! — ^both  of  *em ! 

Skruff.  Already  provided  !  (aside)  And  this  is  what  I  get  for 
coming  down  here  and  wasting  my  income  in  travelling  expenses ! 
but  I'll  make  a  fight  of  it  yet !  If  they  think  they're  going  to 
walk  over  the  course  they'll  find  themselves  mistaken  I  (aloud) 
And  what  sort  of  articles  are  these  young  chaps,  eh  ?  You  can't  be 
too  particular  in  selecting  the  pattern,  Mr.  Gritty. 

Gritty.  Oh,  they're  all  right! — nice  gentlemanly  young 
fellows ! 

Skruff.  Take  care,  Mr.  Gritty  ! — I  know  pretty  well  what  the 
general  run  of  "  gentlemanly  young  fellows  "  is  ! — they're  uncom- 
mon fond  of  running  long  tailors'  bills  I 

Gritty.  Well,  you  shall  judge  for  yourself— they  both  dine 
here  to-day ! 

Skruff.  To-day  ?  (aside)  Then  I  haven't  much  time  to  lose  if 
I'm  to  cut  'em  out !  (aloud)  You  haven't  told  me  their  names. 

Gritty.  Oh !  one  is  a  military  man.  Captain  Taunton  of  the 
Buffs  —the  other,  Edward  Mallingford,  of  the  War  Office ! 
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Skruff  {aside).  Don't  remember  either  of  their  names — but 
they're  sure  to  be  in  debt  somewhere  or  other — if  I  only  had  time 
to  find  out  where  !  {aloud)  And  pray,  which  is  which  destined  for, 
Mr.  Gritty  ?  {aside)  It's  important  for  me  to  know  that !  {taking 
ovi  his  pocket  book  on  the  dy). 

Gritty.  Oh !  there's  no  secret  about  it — Florence  is  engaged 
to^^^aeeing  Florence^  who  enters  from  house)  Oh !  here  she 
comes !  and  Hetty  is  going  to  marry — and  here  she  comes  {seeing 
Hetty y  who  follows  FUrrencefrom  house). 

Gritty.  Come  here,  my  dears !  {Floren^ce  and  Hetty  come 
down).  The  son  of  my  old  partner,  Mr.  Samuel  Skruff  {intro- 
ducing)  Mr.  Samuel  Skruff — my  nieces — Miss  Florence  Halliday, 
Miss  Hetty  Halliday  {Florence  and  Hetty  courtesy). 

Skruff  {bowing).  Firm  of  Skruff  and  Son,  Miss  Florence ! 
first-rate  business,  Miss  Hetty!  {to  Florence)  Our  13s.  trousers  is 
a  fortune  in  itself! — {to  Hdty)  and  as  to  our  everlasting  wear 
fabric,  which  we  advertise  so  extensively,  it  is  simply  all  plunder ! 
ifoUowing  Hetty  and  addressing  her  apart  with  much  gesticula- 
tioTiy  while  FlorcTtce  comes  down  to  Oritty). 

Flor.  Oh!  uncle,  dear!  why  do  you  ask  your  dreadful 
tailoring  acquaintances  here  ?  Do  try  and  get  rid  of  this  vulgar 
little  man  before  Captain  Taunton  comes,  or  he'll  think  he's  a 
relation !  {retires  up). 

Skruff  {aside).  I'm  getting  on  first-rate  (joining  Florence 
v:hile  Hetty  comes  down). 

Hetty  {to  Gritty).  If  this  odious  creature  Skruff  stays,  you 
really  most  let  him  have  his  dinner  in  the  kitchen ;  I  daresay 
he's  used  to  it — ^Edward  would  be  perfectly  horrified  at  his 
vulgarity. 

GBrmr.  Can't  do  that,  my  dear,  but  I'll  relieve  you  of  his 
presence  as  much  as  I  can !  {to  Skruff).  Now,  Samuel,  as  you've 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  ladies,  suppose  we  take  a  turn  round 
the  garden !  {toMng  Skrujfs  arm). 

Flor.  By  all  means,  Mr.  Skruff;  there's  such  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  river  firom  the  lawn,  Mr.  Skruff! 

Hetty.    And  we've  such  a  nice  boat,  Sir.  Skruff ! 

Flor.  You  can  paddle  yourself  about  in  it  for  hours,  Mr. 
Skruff! 

Hetty.    Yes,  the  longer  the  better,  Mr.  Skruff! 

Gritty,  Come  along,  Sammy !  {twisting  Skruff  round — Skruff^ 
resisting). 

Hetty.    Good-bye,  Mr.  Skruff! 

Flor.  Ta,  ta,  Mr.  Skruff!  {Gritty  drags  Skruff  off  struggling 
o^r.) 

Flor.    Well,  Hetty  I 

Hetty.    Well,  Florence ! 

Flor.  Were  you  ever  introduced  to  such  an  objectionable 
individual  before  ?  .    . 
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Hetty,  Never ! — ^and  the  creature  evidently  shows  symptoms 
of  falling  in  love. 

Flor.    With  me ! 

Hetty.  With  you  ?  Don't  flatter  yourself !  no ! — with  me !  He 
was  on  the  point  of  saying  something  very  tender  to  me  when 
you  jealously  monopolized  his  attention  ! 

Flor.  Nonsense  !  I'm  sure  he  was  about  to  declare  his  passion 
for  me  when  you  cruelly  dragged  him  away ! 

Hetty.  Then  it's  quite  clear  he  means  to  marry  one  of  us ! 
If  he  honours  me  with  the  preference,  I  must  refer  him  to  Mailing- 
ford,  ha,  ha ! 

Flor.  And  if  he  pops  to  me,  hell  have  to  settle  the  matter 
with  Captain  Taunton,  ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Here  Captain  TaurdorCa  head  appears  above  the  wall  at  h. 

Taunt.  Good  morning,  ladies !  Will  you  open  the  door  or 
shall  I  storm  the  fortress  ?  {Hetty  runs  and  opens  door  R. ;  Taun^ 
ton  enters).  Now,  ladies,  may  1  ask  the  cause  of  all  this  merri- 
ment ?  and  whether  there  is  any  objection  to  my  sharing  in  the 
joke  ? 

Flor.  None  at  all,  Harry;  it  simply  means  that  Hetty  is  likely 
to  become  "Mrs.  Samuel  Skruff,"  vice  "Edward  Mallingford," 
dismissed.    Ha !  ha ! 

Hetty.  Don't  be  quite  so  positive,  because  it  isn't  quite 
decided  yet  whether  it  will  not  be  "  Samuel  Skruff"  vice  **  Henry 
Taunton,"  cashiered.    He's  a  tailor  and  a  capital  hand  at  cutting  out. 

Taunt.  A  very  bad  joke  that  (they  all  laugh) ;  but  of  course 
you  can't  be  serious  ? 

Hetty.  That  will  entirely  depend,  most  gallant  captain, 
whether  you  are  prepared  to  resign  your  pretensions !  your  rival 
is  a  regular  fire-eater,  I  can  assure  you. 

Taunt.  And  consequently  one  who  would  stand  any  amount  of 
kicking,  eh  ? 

Flor.  Ha !  ha!  But  don't  you  think  it's  high  time  we  dropped 
the  tailor  ? 

Taunt.    Certainly ! 

Hetty.  Carried  n£m.  con. — "of  Samuel  Skruff  we've  had 
enough." 

Flor.  But  tell  me,  Harry,  have  you  arranged  for  the  payment 
of  the  thousand  pounds  ? 

Taunt.    Yes !  and  upon  the  most  favourable  terms. 

Flor.  Then  not  a  single  word  to  uncle  on  the  subject  until 
we  give  you  permission.    Bemember  that ! 

Hetty.  Well,  I  must  run  away.  You'll  have  some  little  com- 
passion on  poor  Mr.  Skruff,  won't  you,  Florence  ? — ^ha !  ha  !  ha ! 
{Exity  laughing^  into  liouse  l.  h.) 

Taunt.  Now,  perhaps  youll  enlighten  me !  Who  the  deuce  is 
Skruff?*  explain  this  Sfaruff. 
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Flor.  All  I  know  of  the  interesting  object  of  your  inquiry  is 
that  he  is  the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  my  uncle's ;  that  the  object 
of  his  visit  here  is  to  make  a  conquest,  on  the  shortest  possible 
notice,  either  of  Hetty  or  your  humble  servant ! 

Taunt,  {savagely).    Let  Skruflf  beware  how  he  poaches  on  my 


manor 


GrRTTTY  {heard  without).  Now  then,  Florry,  Hetty,  where  the 
deuce  are  you  ? 

Flor.    There's  uncle  calling ;  eome  along,  Harry,  I  know  how 

anxious  you  must  be  to  make  Mr.  SkruflTs  acquaintance — ha !  ha ! 

[Exeunt  Florence  and  Taunton  at  back  R.] 

Enter  Skruff  hurriedly  at  back  from  L. 

Skruff.  Confound  old  Gritty !  Wouldn't  let  me  go  till  he'd 
dragged  me  through  several  acres  of  lettuces  and  spring  onions  ; 
consequently  the  girls  have  vanished  and  I've  lost  my  chance. 
Wish  to  goodness  I  knew  which  of  the  two  was  to  have  the  money  ! 
{bell  rings). 

Skruff  {opening  gate  r.  and  sees  Spronks*  boy  with  basket  on 
his  arm).    The  youthful  Spronks  again.     Gome  in  ! 

Spronks  {entering,  then  giving  die  basket  to  Shru^).  Them's 
the  taters  and  them's  the  inguns  ! 

Skruff.  Of  course ;  do  you  suppose  I  don't  know  a  tater  from 
an  ingun  ?  (aside)  I'll  see  if  1  can't  pump  a  little  information 
out  of  Spronks!  {aloud)  Been  long  in  the  neighbourhood, 
Spronks  ? 

Spronks.    Ever  since  I've  been  in  it,  sir ! 

Skruff.  Have  you  indeed  ? — then  of  course  you  know  some- 
thing about  Mr.  Gritty,  eh  ? 

Spronks.  I  know  he's  a  downright  trump,  and  has  always  got 
a  shilling  to  spare  for  them  as  wants  it ! — 1  wants  one  dreadful 
bad  just  now!  (going — stops).  Now  don't  you  go  and  forget — 
them's  the  tsiterQ—Qoing). 

Skruff.  Stop  a  minute ! — there's — twopence  for  you !  {giving 
Tnoney  to  Spronks^  boy  who  turns  to  go).  Don't  be  in  such  a 
hurry,  {confidentially)  I  daresay  you  hear  a  good  deal  of  tattle 
from  the  servants,  eh  ? — (patting  boy  familiarly  on  the  back) — 
here's  another  twopence  for  you ! — now  about  the  money  that's 
coming  to  the  young  ladies? — do  you  happen  to  have  heard 
which  of  the  two  is  likely  to  have  it  ? 

Spronks  {looking  round  mysteriously).  Well  I  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  all  I  know  ! 

Skruff.  That's  right — here's  another  twopence  for  you !  now 
then  (taking  out  his  note  book). 

Spronks.  Well,  sir — I've  been  making  no  end  of  inquiries 
about  it  from  servants  and  tradespeople,  and  at  last  I've  found 
out 

Skruff  {eagerly).    Yes !  yes ! 
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Spronks.  That  I  know  jnst  as  much  about  it  ruyw  as  before  I 
began,  ha!  ha !  ha  !  {ruTia up  to  gate — stops.)  Don't  go  and  for- 
get which  is  the  taters — (ruiis  out). 

Skruff.    That  boy  will  end  his  days  in  penal  servitude  I 

Enter  Sally  from  house* 

Sally.    How  late  that  boy  is  with  the  vegetables,  to  be  sure ! 

Skruff.  Here  they  are,  Sally — I  took  'em  in !  (giving  Sally 
the  basket) — them's  the  taters 

Sally.    Thank'ee  sir  I  {going). 

Skruff.  Stop  a  minute,  Sally  !  Do  you  know,  I've  taken  quite  a 
fancy  to  give  you  a  shilling  ?  (Sally  hurries  hack).,  {a8ide)\  That 
eagerness  to  collar  the  shilling  convinces  me  that  sixpence  would 
have  been  enough !  (aloud)  Been  long  in  the  Gritty  family, 
Sally  ? 

Sally.    Ever  since  I  first  came,  sir — not  before. 

Skruff.  That's  a  remarkable  fact ! — ^find  yourself  comfortable 
here,  eh,  Sally  ? 

Sally.  Nothing  much  to  complain  of,  sir;  £12  a  year,  every- 
thing found — except  beer — ^and  every  other  Sunday  ! 

Skruff  (aside).  Except  beer  and  every  other  Sunday !  (aloud) 
— ^And  your  young  ladies,  Sally  ?    They  treat  you  kindly,  eh  ? 

Sally.  Yes,  sir.  We  get  on  very  comfortably,  my  young 
Missusseses  and  me. 

Skruff  (aside).  She  gets  on  very  comfortably,  her  young 
Missusseses  and  she. 

Sally.    They  give  me  their  old  dresses  and  does  their  own  hair. 

Skruff.  Oh — they  does  their  own  hair,  does  they  ?  Ah !  (with 
intention).  It's  a  nice  thing,  Sally,  to  come  in  for  a  hatful!  of 
money,  eh  ? 

Sally.    Yes,  sir.    Ever  so  much  nicer  than  sixpence  ! 

Skruff.     Ah !  Miss  Hetty  will  be  a  fortunate  girl,  eh  ? 

Sally.     Think  so,  sir  ? 

Skruff.  Unless  indeed.  Miss  Florence  should  be  the  lucky 
one  ?  Now  tell  me,  if  you  were  a  betting  man,  which  colour  would 
you  bet  on  ? 

Sally.     Well !  I  think  I  should  take  the /air  one  for  choice  I 

Skruff  (aside).    Hetty  evidently. 

Sally.  Unless  the  dark  one  should  happen  to  come  in  first — 
but  you  can't  expect  me  to  say  any  more  for  sixpence. 

Skruff.  Then  the  sixpence  will  have  to  stay  where  it  is ! 
(pockets  the  coin). 

Sally.  All  right !  daresay  you  want  it  a  deal  more  than  I  do ! 
(going — stops  and  bobbing  a  courtesy) — please  sir,  which  did  you 
say  was  the  taters  ? — ha,  ha !  (runs  off  into  house). 

Skruff  (looking  after  her).  There  goes  another  candidate  for 
penal  servitude !  This  sort  of  thing  won't  do.  I  must  make  up 
my  mind  one  way  or  the  other,    so  I'll  make  a  bold  stroke  for 
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Hetty  and  chance  it !  {during  this  speech  Hetty  has  entered  at  l. 
— stops  and  listens). 

Hetty.  So,  so  !  Then  I  must  prepare  myself  for  an  equally 
bold  resistance  !  {coming  forward  humming  a  tune). 

Skruff  {seeing  her).    Ah,  Miss  Hetty  ! 

Hetty.    Ah,  Mr.  Skruff! 

Skruff.  Do  you  know,  Miss  Hetty,  I'm  quite  pleased  with  this 
little  place  of  your  uncle's  ! — there's  something  about  it — a  sort  of 
a  kind  of  a umph  ! 

Hetty.  Yes.  I've  noticed  myself  that  there's  something 
about  it — a  sort  of  a  kind  of  a {imitating  Skruff). 

Skruff.  In  short,  it's  the  sort  of  place  one  could  live  in  alto- 
gether— I  shouldn't  mind  it  myself—  but  not  aUme!  {with  a  tender 
look  at  Hetty). 

Hetty  {with  pretended  sentim^entality).  Of  course  not,  Mr. 
Skruff!  "Who  would  inhabit  this  bleak  world  alone?"  You 
would  require  a  companion — with  beauty — ^amiability — and 

Skruff  {sentimentally)  £10,000 1  {aside)    Neatly  suggested ! 

Hetty.    £10,000  1    Why,  that's  a  fortune,  Mr.  Samuel ! 

Skruff  {aside).  Mr.  Samuel !  She's  coming  round !  By  Jove  ! 
I'll  risk  it — ^neck  or  nothing,  here  goes  I  {suddenly  seizing  Hetty's 
hand) — if  you  had  £10,000,  Miss  Hetty — do  you  think  you  could 
be  happy  with  a  gentleman  like  me  ?  {very  sentimentally). 

Hetty  {aside).  A  positive  declaration !  {hiding  her  face  in  he^* 
handkerchief  to  conceal  her  laughter — then  trying  to  release  het' 
hand).  Belease  my  hand  ! — I  beg  ! — I  implore ! — if  Captain 
Taunton  should  see  us 

Skruff  (aside).  Captain  Taunton ! — the  fellow  that  old  Gritty 
was  talking  about ! — ^afler  Hetty,  is  he  ?  that's  a  sure  sign  the 
money  lies  in  this  quarter!  {aloud)  Ah,  Miss  Hetty — ^these 
military  gents  seldom  come  to  any  good ! — I  should  strongly 
advise  you  to  give  him  up !  I  should  indeed ! — if  he's  a  gentle- 
many  he  won't  make  any  fuss  about  it ! 

Hetty.  Ah,  Mr.  Skruff,  you  don't  know  the  captain — his 
very  quietest  moments  are  characterized  by  the  most  savage 
ferocity ;  tell  me  !  {seizing  his  arm)  can  you  shoot  ? 

Skruff.  Well,  I  used  to  be  considered  quite  a  crack  shot  at 
the  bull's  eye ! 

Hetty.    At  the  Wimbledon  meeting  ? 

Skruff.    No  !  at  the  end  of  a  barrow— for  nuts  ! 

Hetpy.  That's  nothing !  the  captain  can  snuff  a  candle  with  a 
bullet  at  thirty  paces ! 

Skruff.  Can  he  ?  but  doesn't  he  find  that  rather  an  incon- 
venient substitute  for  snuffers  ? 

Taunt,  {heard  without  at  r).     Grood-bye,  then,  for  the  present. 

Hetty  {starting  and  pretending  alarTn).  Ah !  his  voice — my 
absence  has  excited  his  suspicions — should  he  find  us  together  we 
are  lost !  Break  the  painful  intelligence  to  him  gently — but  be 
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firm,  Samuel,  be  firm  I    {aside)     Now  to  tell  Florence  {pina  into 
house  laughing  L.), 

Skruff.  On  second  thoughts,  perhaps  I'd  better  not  break  the 
painful  intelligence  to  the  captain  on  our  first  interview — it  would 
hardly  be  delicate — besides,  1  really  shouldn't  like  to  commit  an 
act  of  violence  on  Gritty's  premises — it  would'nt  be  the  right 
thing  to  do  !  Here  he  comes !  I'll  pretend  not  to  notice  him !  {seals 
himself  at  back  at  l.,  aiid  taking  out  a  iieivspaper^  which  he  pre-- 
tends  to  read). 

Enter  Captain  Taunton  at  back  from  r. 

Taunt,  {^lot  seeing  Skruff).  Yes  !  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  it 
certainly  was  risking  a  good  deal  to  raise  that  £1,000,  but  who 
could  resist  Florence's  entreaties.  One  thing  is  quite  certain — 
Mr.  Gritty  must  know  nothing  about  it. 

Skruff  {watching  him  over  his  yuivspaper).  Old  Gritty  must 
know  nothing  about  what  ? 

Taunt.  The  old  gentleman  has  such  a  horror  of  accommoda- 
tion bills ! 

Skruff.  Oh  !  oh  !  accommodation  bills,  eh  ?  That's  your  little 
game,  my  fine  fellow,  is  it  ?  I've  got  him  safe  enough  now,  and 
can  split  upon  him  at  any  time,  I  wonder  what  he's  reading  ? 
{seeing  Taunton^rises  and  comes  cautiojvsly  down  behind  Taunton 
to  look  over  his  shoulder  at  the  letter — stumbles). 

Taunt,  {looking  round — aside).  The  tailor !  {aloud).  Per- 
haps you  would  like  to  read  my  private  letters,  sir  ? 

Skruff.     I  should,  very  much — I  mean  no,  of  course  not. 

Taunt.     What  were  you  going  to  say,  Mr. Stuff  ? 

Skruff.  Skruff !  {aside)  I  wish  Miss  Hetty  had  broken  the 
"  painful  intelligence  "  to  him  herself.  I  don't  relish  the  idea  of 
being  "snuffed  out"  at  thirty  paces.  Never  mind,  I'll  risk  it. 
{aloui)  Captain  Taunton,  I  believe  ? 

Taunt.     Well  sir,  what  then  ?     {angrily). 

Skruff.  Now  don't  be  jumping  down  my  throat  because  I've 
an  unpleasant  duty  to  perform.  In  a  word — I  deeply  regret  to 
inform  you 

Taunt,  {fiercely).    You^  sir  ? 

Skruff.     I  mean,  Miss  Halliday  begs  me  to  inform  you 

Taunt,  {impetivously).    Go  on. 

Skruff.     I'm  going  to  go  on,  sir. 

Taunt.     Miss  Halliday  begs  you  to  inform  me — what  ? 

Skruff.  That  when  she  accepted  you  as  a  friend  of  the  family, 
she  had  no  intention  whatever  of  accepting  you  as  a  husband — 
and  noiu^  she  thinks — I  mean,  imagines — I  should  say,  believes^ 
she's  made  a  slight  mistake,  because  she  finds  she  likes  somebody 
else  better. 

Taunt.  What  ?  {seizing  Skruff  by  the  collar  and  shaking 
him). 
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Skruff.  It's  no  use  giving  way  to  your  "  savage  ferocity,"  sir  ; 
if  you  don't  believe  me,  you'd  better  go  and  ask  Miss  Hetty  your- 
self. 

Taunt,  {leaving  hold  ofShmff).  Hetty  ?  Did  you  say  Hetty  ? 
(a^de)  One  of  her  practical  jokes  evidently.  Ha !  ha !  ha ! 
{PvlU  ovi  his  handkerchief  and  uses  it  to  conceal  his  laughter^ 
and  at  the  same  time  drops  the  letter  on  stage). 

Skruff  (in  a  compassionate  tone  to  Taunton^  who  has  stiU  got 
his  handkerchief  to  his  face  and  patting  him,  com,miseratingly 
on  the  back).  Now  don't  go  and  make  yourself  miserable  because 
another  fellow  has  stepped  into  the  £10,000. 

Taunt,  (aside).  The  mercenary  rascal.  I  see  Hetty's  "little 
game  "  now. 

Skruff.  Keep  your  pecker  up,  noble  captain.  1  didn't  mean 
to  cut  you  out,  upon  my  life  I  didn't. 

Taunt,  (aside).  I'll  humour  the  fellow,  (ahudy  and  with  a 
very  deep  sigh)     Well  Mr. Mr. 

Skruff.     One  moment  (  presents  card  to  Taunton). 

Taunt  (reading).  "  SkrufiF— Tailor — Conduit  Street.  Orders, 
promptly  attended  to." — Your  information  Mr.  Skruffy  I  confess 
is  not  a  pleasant  one !  Far  from  it,  Mr.  Skruff!  (gives  a  very  deep 
sigh). 

Skruff.  Now  don't  go  on  sighing  like  that,  or  you'll  be  doing 
yourself  some  frightful  internal  injury ! 

Taunt.  Hetty  will  make  you  a  good  wife,  Mr.  Skruff,  and  a 
good  mother  to  the  little  Skruffs,  Mr.  Skruff — might  I  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  stand  godfather  to  your  first,  Mr.  Skruff  ? 

Skruff.  My  dear  sir,  you  shall  stand  godfather  to  the  first 
dozen  or  two  if  you  like ! 

Taunt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Skruff— but  alas !  alas  !  what  is  to 
become  of  the  poor  abandoned,  broken-hearted  Taunton  ?  (anx>ther 
vei*y  deep  sigh). 

Skruff.  Well !  I  don't  like  to  advise — but  I  really  don't  see 
why  you  shouldn't  chuck  yourself  in  the  water,  especially  if  you 
can't  swim ! 

Taunt,  (very  quietly).  Drown  myself — not  I !  I  shall  at  once 
propose  to  the  other  sister  ! 

Skruff  (aghast).  What  ?  {Seeing  letter  on  stage  and  putting 
his  foot  on  it)    You  mean  to  propose  to  Miss  Florence  ? 

Taunt.  Yes !  this  very  day,  this  very  hour !  I  suppose  I 
shall  be  safe  in  that  quarter  ?  You  won't  have  the  heart  to  molest 
me  therCy  Mr.  Skruff.  (aside)  Now  to  let  Mallingford  know  about 
this  wretched  little  interloper  !  I  shall  be  sure  to  meet  him  com- 
ing from  the  station !  {aloud  and  grasping  Skruff^s  hand) 
Good-bye,  Mr.  Skruff!  you  have  acted  nobly ! — nobly ! — nobly,  Mr. 
Skruff!  {shaking  his  hand  violently  and  going  off  at  gate  R.) 

Skruff.  Have  I !  don't  be  too  sure  about  that !  Wheugh  I  I've 
got  the  most  excruciating  attack  of  pins  and  needles  all  up  my 
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leg  in  trying  to  hide  this  letter !  (jpicka  it  up).  The  question  is, 
ought  I  to  read  it  ?  of  course  I  ought,  or  how  should  I  know 
what's  in  it  ? — here  goes  !  {reading  Tetter).  "  Dear  Harry,  I  can 
raise  the  £1,000  on  our  joint  acceptance,  for  a  term — but  for 
heaven's  sake  conceal  this  from  Mr.  Gritty.  Yours,  Teddy." 
Teddy  ? — ^Teddy  what  ?  Teddy  who  ?  Yes.  I  remember  now — 
I've  got  him  down  somewhere !  (looking  at  his  memorandum 
book).  Here  he  is!  "Edward  Mallingford" — ^he's  old  Gritty's 
other  young  man !  here's  a  bit  of  luck ! — I've  got  both  the  young 
chaps  in  my  clutches  now.  Ha !  ha  ! — but  stop  a  bit — (reflecting). 
Isn't  it  rather  strange,  if  the  captain  was  really  in  love  with 
Hetty,  that  he  should  give  her  up  so  quietly  ? — then  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  bound  me  down  not  to  cut  him  out  with  Florence. 
What  if  the  money  comes  to  her  after  all !  Luckily  I  haven't 
quite  committed  myself  yet — and  what's  more,  I  won't. 
Florence  has  entered  from  house  and  runs  down  eagerly  to  Skruff. 
Flor.  {seizing  Skrvuff^s  hand).  Hetty  has  told  me  all — all  Mr. 
Skruflf.  I  cordially  congratulate  you  on  your  conquest !  {shaking 
Skruff*s  hand  violently). 

Skruff  {trying  to  remove  his  hand).  I  really  don't  exactly 
understand,  {aside)  A  clear  case — they  think  they've  hooked 
me.  If  Hetty  had  got  the  money  they  wouldn't  be  so  precious 
polite !  {aloud)  I'm  afraid,  miss,  we're  labouring  under  some 
little  mistake ! 

Flor.  Mistake  ?  Not  at  all !  Did  you  not  propose  to  my 
sister  ? 

Skruff.  Propose  ?  You  mean  pop  ?  Ha !  ha !  ha !  excuse  my 
laughing — but  it  really  is  so  very  ridiculous ! 

Flor.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Skruff — but  your  merriment  is  an  insult. 
Poor  Hetty,  I'm  afraid  she'll  be  quite  broken-hearted  ! 

Skruff  (aside).  Another  broken-hearted  one  !  It  runs  in  the 
family ! 

Flor.     Besides,   even   if  Captain   Taunton  should  resign  in 

your  favour 

Skruff.  He  has !  in  the  handsomest  manner  !  He's  even  pro- 
posed to  stand  godfather  to  our  first !  but  says  I,  **  No,  Taunton, 
my  boy,  certainly  not,"  says  I ;  "  I  will  not  blight  your  young  life, 
Taunton,  my  boy,"  says  I ! 

Flor.     How  generous  of  you !  (aside)  The  little  hypocrite  ! 
Skruff  (aside).     If  Hetty  doesn't  get  the  money,  Florence 
mustl   That's  logic,  so  here  goes!     (aloud)     Miss  Florence,  I 

hope  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  am  about  to  take 

Flor.    A  liberty !  from  you — you  whom  I  hope  I  may  look 
upon  as  a  friend !  (with  pretended  earnestness). 
Skruff.    Dearest  Miss — you  may  ! 

Flor.  Then  I  may  venture  to  ask  your  advice  on  a  matter  of 
the  most  vital  importance  to  me  ! 

Skruff  (aside).    Now  for  Teddy!     If  Teddy  doesn't  catch  it 
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hot  itil  be  no  fault  of  mine !     So  look  out  for  squalls,  Teddy ! 
{aloud)    I  think  I  can  guess  the  subject  you  are  about  to  refer  to 

— a  certain  Mr. — Mr. {takiTig  a  aide  look  at  hi%  7n,emorandum 

book)  Edward  Mallingford  ? 

Flor.     Exactly  ! — do  you  know  him  ? 

Skruff.  Personally  no  ! — professionaUyy  as  a  signer  of  accom- 
modation bills  by  the  bushel,  intimately  ! 

Flor.  Mr.  Mallingford  ?  a  signer  of  accommodation  bills  ? 
there  must  be  some  mistake  ! 

Skruff.  Yes !  it  was  a  gigantic  mistake  on  your  old  fool  of 
an  uncle's  part  to  admit  him  here  at  all !  if  he'd  had  a  grain  of 
common  sense  he'd  have  seen  that  he  only  came  here  after  your 
i:.aO,000. 

Flor.  {smiling).    My  £10,000  ! 

Skruff  {aside).    She  doesn't  deny  it !     Rapture ! 

Flor.  (drawing  a  long  sigh).  Ah !  Mr.  Skruff — what  dangers 
surround  the  hapless  girl  destined  by  cruel  fate  to  be  an  heiress  ! 

Skruff  {in  a  sympathizing  toTie).  It  must  be  very  unpleasant ! 
not  that  I  ever  was  an  heiress  myself ! 

¥um.    Would  that  all  men  were  as  disinterested  as  yow,  sir ! 

Skruff.  True  Miss  Florence — for  my  part,  if  I  were  to  marry 
a  young  lady  with  £10,000 

Flor.  You'd  settle  it  all  on  herself — I  know — I'm  sure  you 
would !  The  quiet  charm  of  a  country  life  would  be  unspeakable 
rapture  to  you!  to  help  her  to  tend  her  flowers — to  feed  her 
poultry — to  grow  her  own  currants  and  gooseberries 

Skruff.    And  her  own  eggs — and  new-laid  butter! 

Flor.  But  alas !  Mallingford  is  my  uncle's  choice,  and  our 
union  is  irrevocable ! 

Skruff.  It  wouldn't  break  your  heart  then  to  part  with 
Teddy !  because  if  you  really  do  feel  a  sort  of  a  sneaking  kindness 
for  me,  I'll  do  all  I  can  for  you,  I  will  indeed  {in  a  commiser- 
ating  tone). 

Flor.  {tdth  pretended  emotion).  Oh,  Mr.  Skruff! — ^but,  of 
course — my  uncle — ^ah !  he's  here — (rurw  off  hastily  into  house). 

Skruff.  She  refers  me  to  her  uncle!  nothing  could  be 
plainer !  I'll  soon  obtain  his  consent  by  enlightening  his  weak 
mind  as  to  Master  Teddy  and  his  friend  the  captain  ! 

[Enter  Chatty  at  hack.'] 

Gritty.  Oh,  here  you  are,  Sammy!  What  the  deuce  have 
you  been  doing  with  yourself? 

Skruff  {aside).  I  must  give  old  Gritty  a  lesson !  {aloud) 
Mr.  Gritty,  allow  me  to  remark,  with  the  greatest  possible  respect, 
that  you're  an  infant !  a  positive  infant ! 

Gritty  {looking  at  him^  then  aside).  Samuel's  been  at  the 
sherry ! 

Skruff.  Yes,  Gritty !  there's  a  simple  confiding  innocence 
about  you  that's  positively  pitiable  I 
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Gritty  {angrily).  G-ently,  Samuel,  gently !  What  the  deuce 
are  you  driving  at  ? 

Skruff.  In  one  word — ^What  do  you  know  about  this  Captain 
Taunton  and  Teddy  ? 

Gritty.    Teddy  ?  who  the  deuce  is  Teddy  ? 

Skruff.    Mr.  Edward  Mallingford. 

Gritty.  That  they're  as  pleasant,  gentlemanly  a  couple  of 
young  fellows  as  youll  find  in  England  !  What  have  you  to  say 
against  them,  eh  ? 

Skruff.  Only  this,  that  you've  been  done,  Gritty ! — regularly 
done! 

Gritty  {aside).  He  decidedly  has  been  at  the  sherry !  (aloud) 
Your  proofs,  Mr.  Skruff !  (angrily), 

Skruff.     Nothing  easier  I     Eead  that  (hands  letter  to  Gritty). 

Gritty  (reading).  What's  this  ?  Can  I  believe  my  eyes  ? 
young  men  of  good  family — with  handsome  allowances — raising 
the  wind  in  this  disreputable  manner !  It's  disgraceful ! — then  to 
keep  me  in  the  dark — it's  petty ! — paltry ! — contemptible  !  (waUo- 
ing  up  and  down), 

Skruff  (following  him).  That's  what  /  say !  It's  petty !  paltry ! 
contemptible ! 

Gritty  (suddenly  turning  and  facing  Skruff).  Look  here, 
Skruff!  if  you've  no  particular  desire  to  be  strangled,  you'll  hold 
your  tongue !     I'll  break  off  both  engagements  at  once ! 

Skruff.    That's  right ! 

Gmtty.     They  shall  neither  of  them  dine  here  to-day  ! 

Skruff.     Eight  again ! 

Gritty  (turning  savagely  on  him  and  shouting).  Will  you 
hold  your  infernal  tongue !  (shouting)  Florence  !  Hetty ! 

Enter    Florence     and     Hetty    running    from     house — SaUy 

following. 

Hftty   I  ^^^^'^  ^^®  matter,  uncle  ? 

Gritty.  The  matter  ?  this !  Florence,  you'll  give  up  Taunton  I 
Hetty,  Mallingford  no  longer  visits  here! 

S'£^.}0h,o.c,e! 

Skruff  (aside  to  Florence).  Eely  on  me. — Fll  never  forsake 
you !  (tenderly). 

Hetty.     But,  uncle,  dear ! 

Skruff  (aside  to  her).     Never  mind  !     I  won't  give  up. 

Hetty.  You  forget  that  if  we're  not  both  married  by  the  time 
I  come  of  a^e 

Flor.     We  shall  neither  us  get  the  money  ! 

Gritty  (angrily).     The  money  may  go  to  the  deuce ! 

Skruff.  No  !  don't  say  that,  Gritty !  (aside  to  him)  I'll  take 
one  of  'em !  I  don't  care  which !   (aside)  What  a  pity  I  can't 
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marry  them  boih !  {pell  rings — Sally  runs  and  opens  gate — 
— Filter  Taunton  and  Mallingford). 

Gritty.  Here  they  both  are!  Captain  Taunton  (bowing 
distantly)^  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  the  engagement  between 
you  and  my  niece  is  broken  oft' ! — to  you,  Mr.  Mnllingford,  I  can 
only  repeat  the  same  ! 

Taunt       I 

Malling   r  (^*^^^^^^^)-    You  surely  must  be  joking,  sir. 

Skkuff  (a^dtf).  Is  he,  though  ! —Stick  to  'em,  Gritty!  stick 
to  'em ! 

Talnt.     We  require  to  know  your  reasons,  sir !  {to  Gh*itty). 

Skruff.  Natural  enough.  By  all  means,  Gritty !  Give  the 
gentlemen  your  reasons.  Gritty. 

GRirrv.  In  a  word,  then,  this  gentleman  (pointing  to  Skruff) 
informs  me — 

Skruff  {shouting).  No  such  thing! — I  deny  it!  {aside  to 
Gritty)  Don't  g^  and  drag  ms  into  it. 

Gritty  {handing  letter  to  Mallingford),  Do  you  know  this 
letter,  sir? 

Malling  (staHing).  By  all  that's  unfortunate,  Taunton,  my 
letter  to  you  I 

Taunt.    About  the  £1 ,000  ? 

Gritty.     You  confess  it,  then  ? 

Malling.  One  moment,  sir !  Knowing  your  objections  to 
raising  money  on  bills,  my  friend  Taunton  and  I  would  certainly 
rather  you  had  not  seen  this  letter,  but  fortunately  in  this  case, 
no  bill  was  necessary — ^you  do  not  appear  to  have  read  the  whole 
of  the  contents  {opens  letter  and  presenting  it  to  Gritty).  Please 
to  turn  over  the  page ! 

Gritty  {turning  over  page  of  letter^  an!  reading  to  himself). 
What's  this  ?    Holloa,  Samuel,  you  never  told  me  to  turn  over ! 

Skruff.  Turn  over?  What?  at  your  time  of  life!  You 
couldn't  have  done  it ! 

Gritty  {reading  letter).  **  My  brother  has  just  returned  to 
town,  and  I  have  got  a  cheque  for  the  amount  we  require,  so  that 
the  confidence  of  our  kind  old  friend,  Mr.  Gritty,  will  not  be 
abused  after  all." — Bravo !  I  say,  Samuel,  ain't  you  glad  to  hear 
this,  eh  ?  {slapping  Sh^vff  on  the  bach). 

Skruff.    Intensely !  {(tside).    I  wish  I  was  well  out  of  it ! 

Gritty  {to  Taunton  an  I  MallingforJ).  So  you  don't  owe  a 
penny  ? 

Taunt.     Not  one  farthing. 

GRiTfY.  Then  I  apologize  for  my  unjust  suspicions — although 
I  should  like  to  know  what  you  young  fellows  could  want  with  a 
i?l,000 ! 

PYoR.     Nothing  very  serious,  uncle  (smiling). 

Hetty.  Merely  a  commission  which  these  gentlemen  have 
undertaken  for  Florence  and  me. 
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GwTTY.    For  you. 

Flor.  Yes  !  the  purchase  of  the  meadow  behind  the  orchard, 
which  you  have  always  been  so  anxious  to  possess. 

Hetty.  To  be  our  joint  gift  out  of  our  fortune,  uncle,  when  I 
came  of  age. 

Gritty.  Bless  their  affectionate  little  hearts !  {kissing  Florence 
and  Hetty).     Doesn't  this  warm  one  up,  eh,  Sammy  ? 

Skruff.  Y — es — I  do  feel  warmish!  {aside)  I'm  in  a 
raging  fever  !  {alovd)  Then  I  suppose,  Mr.  Gritty,  there  need 
be  no  further  concealment  as  to  which  of  the  tvro—{pointi7ig  to 
Florence  and  Hetty) — is  the  lucky  heiress,  {a^de)  It^s  as 
well  to  know. 

Gritty.  That's  all  settled  long  ago— the  £10,000  will  be 
divided  equally  between  them. 

Skruff.  Oh!  {aside)  Well,  after  all,  £5,000  less  that 
idiotic  meadow  is  worth  having — and  as  I  am  tolerably  secure  in 
the  affections  of  both  heiresses — I'm  pretty  sure  of  getting  one. 
{Beckoning  aside  to  Taunton.)  1  believe,  sir,  I  am  correct  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  your  affections  are  fixed  on  the 
younger  of  Mr.  Gritty's  nieces,  Miss  Hetty. 

Taunt.     Sir !  {indigTiantly). 

Skruff.  Now  don't  fly  out  in  that  way — it's  perfectly  imma- 
terial to  me — you  can  have  your  choice — nothing  can  be  fairer 
than  that ! 

Taunt.    Before  I  reply  to  your  question,  Mr. — Mr. 

Skrcff.     Skruff. 

Taunt.  Mr.  Skruff,  perhaps  you'll  be  good  enough  to  answer 
OYhin^ — how  did  you  come  to  open  a  letter  addressed  to  another  ? 

Skruff.  How  did  I  open  it  ?  In  the  usual  way,  I  assure 
you. 

Taunt.  For  which  I  have  half  a  mind  to  give  you  a  sound 
horsewhipping ! 

Skruff.  My  dear  sir,  as  long  as  you  have  only  half  a  mind 
and  keep  to  it, you  may  threaten  me  as  much  as  you  think  proper. 
Besides,  sir,  as  I  flatter  myself  that  Miss  Florence  honours 
me  with  her  partiality — {boiuiiig  to  Florence) — 

Flor.     Excuse  me,  Mr.  Skruff !      Flattered  by  your  proposa 
but  compelled  to  decline  {courtesying  very  low  and  giving  her 
hand  to  Taunton). 

Skruff  {aside).    That's  no  go.     {aloud)     How  silly  of  me,  to  * 
lie  sure !     Of  course,  when  I  said  Miss   Floi^ence  I  meant  Miss 
Hetty  {about  to  advance). 

Malling.  {meeting  him).  Pardon  me,  iL\  Skruff!  I  have  a 
prior  claim  {holding  out  his  hand  to  Hetty).     Dear  Hettj' ! 

Hetty  {giving  her  hand  to  Mallingford).     Dear  Teddy ! 

Skruff  {aside).     Another  no  go. 

Gritty.  Why,  Sammy,  what  a  desperate  fellow  you  are — have 
you  been  falling  in  love  with  both  my  girls  ? 
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Taunt.  With  neither,  Mr.  Grritty— but  desperately  smitten 
with  their  £10,000 ! 

Gritfy.     Oh  !  oh !  that  was  your  little  game,  eh,  Sam  ! 

Skruft.  I'll  trouble  you  not  to  Sam  me,  Mr.  Gritty— I  beg 
you  to  understand  that  I'm  not  going  to  stand  Sam  any  longer ! 
\drawing  himself  up).      I  shan't  stop  to  dinner,  Gritty  ! 

All  {with  preteiuied  regret  and  in  a  very  appealing  tone). 
Oh  !  don't  say  so. 

Skruff.     But  I  do  say  so. 

Sally  (aside  to  him).  Now  you  haven't  told  me  which  is  the 
taters,  sir  ? 

Skruff.  Open  the  gate,  young  woman  !  {Sally  goes  to  open 
gate.)  Good  morning,  Mr.  Gritty!  Good  morning,  ladies!  I 
hope  you'll  be  happy — though  I  wouldn't  give  much  for  your 
chance  (advancing  rapidly  to  the  front).  After  all,  perhaps 
I've  had  a  narrow  escape — who  knows  but  I  may  have  cause  to 
be  grateful  that  I  have  been  declined 

All  (ivith  low  courtesies  and  bows).     With  thanks  ! 

As   Skruff   hurries  up,  accompanied  with  repeated  bows  and 

courtesies,  tJie 

Curtain  falls. 


\_For  permission  to  act  this  piece  apply  to  the  Author  by  Utter, 
to  ike  care  of  Messrs.  Kelly  &  Co.,  51,  Great  Queen.Street,  W.C] 


«OUE    LADY"    OF    WALSINGHAM. 


Introduction. 

IN  the  picturesque  and  well-wooded  valley  of  the  StiflFkey 
(locally  pronounced  Stewkey,  as  in  "Stewkey"  cockles,  far- 
famed  and  well-known),  some  seven  miles  from  the  sea,  between 
Fakenham  and  Wells-by-Sea,  and  in  the  fair  county  of  Norfolk, 
there  stand  the  ruins  of  an  old  Augustinian  priory,  one  famous 
not  only  in  England,  but  with  a  reputation  quite  European — ^a 
shrine  second  only  in  our  country  to  that  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket 
of  Canterbury,  and  which  was  formerly  visited  by  kings  and  queens 
and  devotees  and  pilgrims  from  all  part  of  Christendom,  by 
philosophers,  savants,,  anil  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men — that 
of  "  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham."  Erasmus  writes  of  it,  "  The 
last  regal  devotee  being  Henry  VIII.,  who  visited  this  place, 
and  walked  the  last  two  miles  from  Barsham  barefoot,  only  a  few 
years  before  he  caused  the  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Walsingbam 
to  be  burned  with  others  at  Chelsea."  In  propinquo  est  Oceanus, 
ventorum  pater,  but  there  is  little  sign  at  Walsingham  of  any 
mischief  from  such  propinquity.  The  narrow  streets  of  the 
little  town,  with  their  many  gables  and  red  roofs,  are  perhaps 
not  greatly  changed  since  the  fifteenth  century,  when  they  were 
thronged  with  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  anxious  to  pay 
their  vows  at  the  shrine  of  "Our  Ladye  of  Walsingham,"  so 
celebrated  for  miraculous  influences.  To  this  place  converged 
the  road  from  Norwich,  via  Attlebridge ;  pilgrims  from  the  north 
crossed  the  Wash  near  Long  Sutton  and  came  through  Lynn  or 
took  boat  to  St.  Edmund's  Chapel  near  Hunstanton,  whence 
there  is  a  road  to  Castle  Acre  Priory,  a  path  still  traceable,  with 
its  "  green  lanes,"  in  many  a  Norfolk  parish,  in  certain  places 
from  Newmarket  to  Brandon  and  Fakenham,  and  it  is  known 
as  "  Walsingham  Green  Way  "  or  the  "  Palmer's  Way,"  and 
resembles  that  *'  Pilgrim's  road "  which  passed  along  the  hills 
of  Surrey  and  of  Kent  towards  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas.  Even 
the  Milky  Way  itself  in  the  heavens  was  thought  to  point  towards 
this  shrine,  and  was  called  in  Norfolk  the  "  Walsingham  Way," 
just  as  it  is  called  in  the  East  the  "Hadji's  Road"  as  pointing 
to  Mecca,  and  also  as  in  Spain  it  is  called  "St.  James*  Way." 
Thus  heaven  and  earth,  the  signs  above  and  the  paths  through 
**  the    shires "    (as   the  East   Anglians    call    everything   outside 
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themselves),  bear  their  united  testimony  to  the  splendour  and 
pre-eminence  of  "our  gret  Sibyll/' 

1.    Historical  Notes. 

The  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  priory  is  this  :  Early  in 
the  twelfth  century  Richoldie,  mother  of  Geoflfry  de  Favraches, 
built  here  a  small  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  Her  son 
Geoflfry,  on  the  day  on  which  he  departed  on  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  granted  "  to  God,  St.  Mary,  and  to  Edwy  his  clerk  " 
this  chapel,  with  the  church  of  All  Saints  and  much  land  (this 
was  the  way  the  old  Church  endowments  were  given  by  private 
benefactors)  in  order  that  Edwy  might  found  a  priory.  After  this 
Robert  de  Brucurt  and  Roger  Earl  of  Clare  gave  also  additional 
lands  as  their  private  benefactions  to  the  Church.  These  gifts 
were  made  between  1146  and  1174,  and  between  those  years 
the  priory  of  Augustinian  canons  was  founded.  It  became  an 
enormously  wealthy  and  very  important  house,  deriving  its  chief 
consequence  from  the  original  chapel  constructed  by  Richoldie. 
Almost  from  the  foundation  of  the  priory  up  to  the  Dissolution 
there  was  one  unceasing  movement  of  pilgrims  to  and  from 
Walsingham.  The  Virgin's  milk  and  other  attractions  were  from 
time  to  time  added ;  but  the  image  of  the  Virgin  in  the  small 
chapel  "in  all  respects  like  to  the  Sanda  Casa  of  Nazareth, 
where  the  Virgin  was  saluted  by  the  Angel  Gabriel,"  was  the 
original,  and  continued  to  the  Dissolution  the  primary  object  of 
the  pilgrims  "  to  both  prince  and  peasant." 

The  connection  of  the  Priory  of  Walsingham  with  the  University 
of  Cambridge  at  first  sight  is  far  from  obvious ;  yet  the  tide  of 
pilgrims  who  visited  the  far-famed  shrine  would  doubtless,  coming 
or  going,  halt  at  the  seat  of  learning  which  graced  the  banks 
of  tlie  Cam.  That  this  was  the  case  with  some  of  them  we  have 
sufficient  evidence  :  the  sceptical  doctor  Erasmus,  whose  "  Col- 
loquies "  did  as  much  as  anything  else  to  bring  about  the  Re- 
formation, who  hailed  from  Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  lived  oflF  and  on  some  ten  years;  the  eccentric  chronicler, 
William  of  Worcester,  and  perhaps  we  may  add  also  the  author 
of  the  anonymous  legend  preserved  amidst  the  quaint  archives 
of  the  "  Bibliotheca  Pepysiana."  These  are  within  our  reach,  and 
have  all  contributed  their  share  in  illustration  of  the  great  monas- 
tery of  East  Anglia,  which  they  had  in  turn  visited.  We  will  ask 
our  readers  in  imagination  to  spend  a  short  time  in  company 
with  our  three  pilgrims  and  hear  what  they  can  tell  us  in  illustra- 
tion of  our  renowned  monastery. 

2.    The  Pepysian  Ballad. 

The  anonymous  ballad  of  the  Pepysian  library,  surviving  in  an 
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unique  copy  from  the  press  of  Richard  Pynson,  bears  internal 
evidence  of  having  been  composed  about  a.d.  1460,  and  its  title 
runs  thus : 

"  Of  thjs  Chappel  see  here  the  foundatyon, 
Builded  the  yere  of  Christ's  incarnatyon, 
A  thoasande  complete  sixty  and  one, 
The  tyme  of  Saint  Edwarde,  Kinge  of  this  region.** 

It  relates  how  "  the  noble  Wedowe,*'  sometime  Ladye  of  the 
town  of  Walsingham,  named  Rychold  de  Favraches,  was  favoured 
by  the  Virgin  Mother  with  a  view  of  the  Smicta  Casa  at 
Nazareth,  and  commissioned  to  build  its  counterpart  at  Wal- 
singham, upon  a  site  thereafter  to  be  indicated.  It  also  relates 
to  us  very  circumstantially  the  widow's  perplexity  in  the  matter : 

"  When  it  was  all  formed  then  had  she  great  donte 

Where  it  should  be  sctte  and  in  what  manner  place, 

Inasmuch  as  tweyne  places  w  ere  fowne  out 

Tokened  with  meracles  of  our  Ladye  s  grace." 

»  •  •  •  » 

"  The  Wedowe  thought  it  moste  lykely  of  congruence 

This  house  on  the  first  soyle  to  build  and  arrere : 

Of  thys  who  lyste  to  have  experience : 

A  Chappel  of  Saynt  Lawrence  standyth  now  there, 

Faste  bv  tweyne  wellys,  experience  do  thus  lure : 

There  she  thought  to  have  scttc  this  Chappel, 

Whych  was  begone  by  our  Ladye's  counsel.'* 

There  is  no  necessity  to  quote  specially  the  progress  of  the  work 
according  to  the  monkish  chronicler,  because  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  oft-repeated  story  of  a  building  removed  by  miracle, 
and  set  up  in  another  place.  We  are  only  concerned  with  the 
site,  which  the  building,  destined  in  after  ages  to  be  of  such 
celebrity,  actually  occupied.     The  legend  thus  proceeds  : 

**  All  night  the  Wedowe  permayneing  in  this  prayer, 
Our  blessed  Laydie  with  blesKod  minystrys, 
Herself  being  here  chief  Artificer 
Arrered  thys  sayde  house  with  Angells  handys, 
And  not  only  rered  it  but  sotte  it  there  it  is. 
That  is  tweyne  hundred©  foot  and  more  in  distaunce 
From  the  first  place  fokcs  make  romembraunce." 

And  much  interest  attaches  to  the  site  thus  occupied,  for  how- 
ever great  the  magnificence  of  the  chief  conventual  buildings,  it 
was  to  the  Lady  Chapel  that  they  owed  all  their  splendour.  ThM 
in  point  of  fact  was  the  shrine  which  kings  visited  barefooted — 
the  wonder-working  spot  which  rivalled  Compostella  or  Loretto — 
the  "counterfeit  Ephesian  Diana"  alluded  to  in  the  14th  Homily 
of  the  National  Church :  the  Parathalassian  (or  seaside)  Temple, 
which  the  travelled  and  cultured  Erasmus  saw,  and  declared  that 
its  costly  magnificence,  its  gems,  and  its  relics  surpassed  all  that 
even  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  most  distant  wanderings.  "  Divorum 
sedes,  adeo  gemmis,  auro,  argentoque  nitent  omnia  !  "     ^^^lere 
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was  it  ? — archaeology  ioquires,  and  hitherto  no  solution  has  been 
given  or  attempted.  And  although  our  legend  informs  us  that 
200  feet  from  the  Wells,  i.€.,  the  far-famed  Wishing  Wells,  which 
we  will  revert  to  presently,  will  bring  us  to  the  spot  where  it 
stood,  still,  so  changed  is  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  so  occupied 
at  the  same  time  by  the  gravel  walks  and  shrubberies  of  a  modern 
ornamental  pleasure  ground  (to  say  nothing  of  a  large  yew  tree, 
which  has  probably  grown  and  luxuriated  here  for  at  least  two 
centuries)  that  excavation  with  a  hope  of  success  is  well-nigh 
impracticable,  yet  within  recent  times  something  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  the  result  has  been  the  formation  of  a  ground 
plan,  in  which  the  diyecta  membra  are  for  the  first  time  put  to- 
gether so  as  to  show  their  connection  and  arrangement,  as  far  as 
hitherto  discovered. 

3.    The  Wishing  Wells. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  our  remarks  about  the  ruins  of  this 
venerable  Abbey,  we  must  say  a  few  words  about  the  said  wells — 
the  "  Wishing  Wells,"  as  they  are  still  called.  They  are  some 
distance  east  of  the  church,  one  square,  two  circular,  with  stone 
margins,  full  to  the  brim.  They  sprang  from  the  ground,  said 
the  legend,  at  the  command  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  water  was  of 
great  service  in  disorders  of  the  head  or  stomach.  They  are  now, 
good  reader,  supposed  to  assist  towards  obtaining  a  single  wish 
of  the  drinker.  But  remember,  you  must  not  speak  after  you 
have  come  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  sanctum ;  you  must 
kneel  down  first  at  one  well  and  then  at  the  other  as  you  drink 
the  water,  and  besides  all  this  you  must  not  breathe  your  wish  to 
a  soul,  for  if  you  break  any  of  these  rules  the  i?pell  will  be  broken. 
Your  sailing  orders,  if  you  would  be  lucky,  are  threefold :  "  Don't 
speak,  don't  tell,  wish  and  drink."  Over  these  wells  there  used 
to  be  a  shed,  said  to  have  been  brought  there  mysteriously  in  the 
time  of  winter,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow.  Another 
"  reminiscence "  of  Loretto :  Desiderius  Erasmus  on  his  visit 
pointed  to  certain  recent  changes  which  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  shed  had  at  least  been  so  often  "  restored  "  that  little  of  the 
original  building  remained ;  but  an  old  bear's  skin  fastened  to  a 
beam  was,  so  he  was  told,  sufficent  proof  that  his  reverence 
would  not  be  wrongly  bestowed.  Here  then  the  pilgrims  used  to 
kneel  and  throw  in  a  piece  of  gold  whilst  they  prayed  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  wishes.  East  of  these  wells  was  a  small 
chapel  full  of  relics,  among  them  a  finger-joint  of  St.  Peter, 
**  large  enough  for  a  giant." 

Much  information  has  been  lately  obtained  on  the  subject  of 
these  wells  from  a  manuscript  now  in  the  possession  of  a  private 

§entleman  at  SheflSeld.     It  is  a  richly-illuminated  Breviary,  or 
ervice  Book,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  appears  to  have 
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been  in  use  at  the  Angustinian  Priory  of  Walsingham.  It  not 
only  carries  evidence  of  its  former  ownership  in  the  words  **Iste 
liber  pertinet  Ricd.  Vowell  Priori  de Walsingham,'*  but  the  service 
with  which  it  concludes  is  thus  entitled,  "  De  sancta  Maria  cotidie 
per  annum/' 

In  accordance  with  a  practice  usual  in  mediaeval  MSS.  the  fly- 
leaves are  inscribed  with  much  that  is  irrelevant  to  the  body 
of  the  contents.  Among  this  matter  there  occurs  a  series  of 
instructions  to  the  members  of  the  community,  bearing  not  only 
on  their  inner  life  as  individuals,  but  preserving  regulations  in 
detail,  by  which  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  their  social  life  in  its 
relations.  Thus  the  first  chapter,  which  is  entitled  "  Die  Domenico  " 
(on  the  Lord's  Day),  is  an  address  on  the  subject  with  which  it 
opens,  "Ante  omnia,  Fratres  carissimi,  diligatur  Deus,  deinde 
Proximus."  The  next  chapter  is  entitled  "  Feria  Secunda  (the 
mediaeval  term  for  Monday),  and  is  a  pastoral  address  on  Prayer. 
The  third  is  a  treatise  on  Dress  as  connected  with  chastity  of 
deportment.  The  fourth  continues  the  subject  by  prescribing 
certain  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  Vestiarius,  and  the  fifth  we 
give  at  length,  as  relating  to  the  management  of  the  Wells, 
which  formed,  as  is  well  known,  from  the  time  of  its  foundation, 
a  very  leading  feature  in  the  history  of  the  monastery.  It 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  also  throwing  light  on  the  name 
"  Wishing  Wells,"  by  which  from  time  immemorial  the  Wells 
and  bath  have  been  designated.  For  the  convenience  of  the 
general  reader  the  following  may  be  taken  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  original : 

Thursday. 

"The  bath  is  open  to  all  in  case  of  bodily  infirmity.  Let  it  be 
had  without  a  murmur  on  the  advice  of  a  physician,  so  that  the 
patient's  inclination  may  be  subordinate  to  the  order  of  the 
Superintendent  in  resorting  to  proper  measures  for  the  reco%''ery 
of  his  health.  Should  he  desire,  however,  anything  which  is  not 
expedient,  his  wish  must  not  be  gratified.  Some  persons  take 
a  fancy  to  things  which  are  injurious.  But  if  a  servant  of  God 
assert  that  he  is  suffering  let  him  be  believed,  although  the  cause 
of  pain  be  not  outwardly  apparent.  Notwithstanding,  if  it  be  not 
certain  that  the  gratification  of  his  wish  may  tend  to  his  recovery, 
let  the  physician  be  consulted.  Let  not  a  smaller  number  than 
two  or  three,  if  unattended,  go  to  the  bath.  He  who  has  need  of 
the  bath  must  go  with  such  attendants  as  the  Superintendent 
may  appoint.  Let  the  care  of  patients,  whether  convalescent  or 
suffering  under  weakness,  or  even  fever,  be  assigned  to  a  re- 
sponsible person,  who  shall  himself  procure  from  the  cellcr 
(?  storeroom),  and  let  the  Cellarer,  Vestiary,  or  Librarian  cheer- 
fully serve  his  brethren.  Let  the  MSS.  be  applied  for  at  a 
fixed  hour  daily.     Let  no  application  at  other  hours  be  attended 
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to.     Let  the  custodian  of  each  respectively  deal  out  garments  or 
shoes  as  wanted." 

That  miraculous  powers  of  healing  were  attributed  to  these 
Wells  as  late  as  the  year  1513,  on  the  testimony  of  Erasmus,  we 
have  no  cause  to  doubt.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  sober  sense 
which  we  recognize  in  the  above  regulations,  there  lurks  a 
sort  of  indication  that  a  superstitious  feeling  was  associated  in 
the  use  of  them  in  the  mind  of  the  average  votary.  A  former 
possessor  of  the  Breviary,  possibly  Vowell  himself,  has  intensified 
this  feeling  as  representing  the  belief  of  his  Priory  in  the 
foLowing  Leonines.  They  are  appended  to  a  short  service  in 
honour  of  St.  Richard,  Confessor  at  Pontifex,  v/hich  is  written  in 
another  hand  at  the  close  of  the  illuminated  pages. 

Ad  MatiUinam  Antiphoniam, 

•*  0  Richapcle,  qui  tot  signa 
Praestas  segris  laudo  digna. 
Sacra  manu  nos  consignas 
Quae  plantnmus  fermans  lignas 
Purga  prece  tua  bcnignu, 
Ut  fruamur  gloritt." 

We  may  well  imagine  that  the  lines  before  us  were  chanted  in 
antiphonal  cadence  by  the  choir  of  the  Augustines  on  the  festival 
of  the  wonder-working  Saint.  Antiphons  which  commenced  with 
**  0  "  were  deemed  of  peculiar  solemnity.  It  was  orthodox  to 
select  them  for  the  week  immediately  preceding  the  Festival  of 
the  Nativity,  as  that  of  0  Sapiential  which  occurs  just  a  week 
before  Christmas  Day,  which  is  followed  by  six  others  for  the 
following  days,  all  containing  invocations  of  Our  Lord. 

It  seems,  then,  that  it  was  usual  to  select  certain  trees  as 
landmarks.  These  would  naturally  stand,  and  be  held  sacred,  in 
evidence  of  the  boundary.  And  thus,  by  a  beautiful  allusion,  the 
saint  is  invoked  for  the  dying,  that  he  would  mark  them  on  his 
festal  day,  that  the  axe  might  not  be  laid  to  their  roots,  but  that 
they  might  stand  for  ever. 

In  addition  to  the  service  of  St.  Richard,  there  occurs  in  the 
MS.  another  in  honour  of  St.  Dorothy.  Why  she  was  a  favourite 
with  the  Augustines  is  not  so  clear.'  But  as  their  garden,  called 
Jubilee,  is  mentioned  in  the  Walsingham  Register,  they  plainly 
delighted  in  horticulture ;  and  thus  the  legend  of  St.  Dorothy, 
presented  by  an  angel  with  fruit  and  flowers  from  Paradise,  would 
not  only  be  singularly  attractive,  but  might  properly  lead  to 
her  recognition  as  one  of  their  "  Avouries." 

But  it  is  high  time  to  return  from  our  digression  anent  the 
"  Wishing  Wells "  to  the  Priory  itself.  The  great  features  of 
interest  in  these  venerable  ruins,  in  addition  to  the  two  Wells 
already  mentioned,  is  the  great  eastern  window  of  the  Conventual 
Church,  despoiled  of  all  its  tracery,  but  flanked  by  staircase 
turrets,  and  surmounted  by  a  peak  of  the  gable,  which  rises  thus 
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supported  about  seventy-feet.  The  buttresses  are  perfect  speci- 
mens of  the  Early  Perpendicular  period,  divided  into  three 
stages  of  ogee-headed  niches  with  pedestals,  crockets  and  canopies. 
The  Conventual  Church,  which  was  of  considerable  size,  had  on 
its  south  side  a  cloister,  west  of  which  (so  Mr.  Harrod  conjectures) 
was  the  guest  hall,  south  the  refectory,  and  east  the  dormitory, 
remains  of  which  are  included  in  the  present  modem  mansion. 


GREAT  EASTERN  WINDOW  OF  CONVENTUAL  CHURCH. 


Some  arches  of  the  refectory  and  the  principal  western  gateway 
complete  the  picture.  This  refectory  is  Eatly  Decorated,  and  its 
beautiful  west  window  has  been  carefully  restored  by  Mr.  Lee- 
Warner.  There  are  also  remains  of  the  staircase  to  the  elegant 
reading  pulpit,  whence  selections  from  the  Fathers  and  other 
devotional  works,  such  as  "A  Kempis"  and  "Scupoli,"  were 
read  out  to  the  brothers  durin  their  meals  by  one  of  the  monks 
— and  also  of  the  buttery  hatch  on  the  south  wall.  To  these  re- 
mains may   be   added   the   Town   pump,   a    construction    used 
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originally  as  a  domed  covering  to  a  well,  and  roofed  with  ashlar, 
whose  slope  is  broken  at  intervals  by  three  mouldings.  The  well  is 
situated  in  the  area  called  the  "  Common  Place,"  a  designation 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  remote  antiquity.  The  general 
etfect  of  all  these  surroundings  forms  a  group  of  ruins  as  grand 
in  actual  effect  as  it  is  rich  in  ancient  reminiscences. 

4.    The  Itinerary  of  Wiluam  of  Worcester. 

The  late  Canon  Lee-Warner,  whose  family  occupy  the  present 
mansion,  made  a  ground  plan  of  the  old  priory,  and  in  testing 
this  by  the  measurements  of  William  of  Worcester,  in  the  library 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  able  to  trace  a 
sufficient  coincidence.  Some  confusion  may  have  arisen  from  his 
nientioning  two  churches,  "Longitudo  ecclesiae  fratrum  Wal- 
syngham  54  gressus;"  and  again,  *' Longitude  totius  ecclesise 
de  Walsyngham  136  gressus."  The  smaller  church  was  doubtless 
that  of  the  Francescans  or  "  Fratrum  Minorum,"  and  taking  the 
greaaua  (step)  to  be  somewhat  under  two  feet,  the  length  corres- 
ponds with  traces  existing  of  that  edifice.  That  William  of 
Worcester's  gressua  averaged  about  two  feet  appears  from  his 
measurement  of  the  cloister,  which,  being  99  by  96  feet,  he  puts 
at  54  gressua ;  or  the  chapter  house,  which,  being  16  feet  wide,  he 
puts  at  10  gressua.  This  evidence  to  the  chapter-house  is  circum- 
stantial and  conclusive,  as  coinciding  with  the  large  foundation 
now  covered  with  the  green  sward.  "  Longitudo  propria  de  le 
chapiter-hous  continet  20  gressus;  I>atitudo  ejus  continet  10 
gressus.  Sed  longitudo  intioitus  de  le  chapiter-hous  a  claustro 
continet  10  gressus.     Sic  in  toto  continet  30  gressus." 

The  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  recent  excavations  has  been 
the  discovery  of  portions  of  the  two  western  piers,  with  the  cor- 
responding abutments  of  the  western  wall,  the  jambs  of  the 
western  doorway,  and  the  exterior  buttresses.  The  bases  of  these 
j)ier8  are  of  Early  Decorated  character.  The  pair  nearest  the 
doorway  are  of  massive  clustered  columns,  each  being  a  combi- 
nation of  fifteen  circular  shafts  separated  by  hollows,  and  disposed 
in  three  groups,  from  whence  sprang  originally  the  architraves 
of  the  nave  and  side  arches,  and  each  connected  by  a  cross  wall 
five  feet  thick  with  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  building  re- 
spectively. These  grand  proportions  indicate  most  distinctly  the 
existence  in  the  original  construction  of  a  western  tower;  but  it 
is  probable  that  this  tower  had  been  removed  before  William  of 
Worcester's  visit,  as  he  speaks  only  of  the  "  campanile  in  medio 
ecclesise."  This  had  been  the  case  beyond  all  doubt  with  the 
smaller  piers  of  the  nave  generally,  which  had  been  taken  down 
to  the  level  of  the  pavement,  and  upon  them  may  now  be  seen 
Perpendicular  bases  of  inferior  design  and  execution.  Another 
peculiarity  must  also  here  be  noticed,  viz.,  that  the  south  wall 
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of  the  church,  and  the  north  wall  of  the  adjacent  dormitories, 
each  several  feet  in  thickness,  run  parallel  for  nine  yards,  separated 
only  from  each  other  by  an  interval  of  nine  inches,  A  doorway 
through  the  walls,  pierced  at  the  same  point,  established  a 
communication  with  a  vestry,  separated  from  the  bay  of  the  nave 
by  an  ancient  intrusive  wall  joining  the  large  pier  and  its  respond. 
The  state  of  the  smaller  piers  proves  that,  at  some  time  during 
the  Perpendicular  period,  the  nave  was  re-roofed,  the  piers  taken 
down,  and  the  pavement  raised  about  six  inches.  If  at  that 
period  the  cloister  and  dormitory  were  added,  and  if  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  extensive  works  a  few  feet  additional  were 
desired  for  the  breadth  of  the  aisle,  no  other  method  would  so 
readily  present  itself  as  to  make  the  whole  wall  continuous  for 
the  church  and  dormitories,  thus  leaving  untouched  the  western 
end  of  the  church,  which  probably  owed  its  preservation  to  the 
great  western  tower  superimposed  upon  it. 

Before  dismissing  the  itinerary  of  William  of  Worcester,  we 
will  quote  his  reference  to  two  smaller  buildiugs:  "Longitude 
novi  operis  de  Walsyngham  continet  in  toto  16  virgas ;  latitude 
continet  infra  aream  10  virgas;  longitude  capelli  Beatae  Mariae 
continet  7  virgas  30  poUices ;  latitudo  continet  4  virgas  10  iM>llices.'' 
As  to  the  precise  locality  of  the  buildings  thus  indicated,  the  day 
has  come  when  it  is  no  longer  conjectural;  for  there  can  be  no 
question  that  one  or  other  of  them  was  the  Chapel  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, the  house  "  arrered  with  angels'  handys,"  which  has  been 
already  mentioned,  and  which  formed  the  glory  of  Walsingham  in 
its  most  palmy  days. 

The  late  Rev.  James  Lee-Warner,  to  whose  interesting  papers 
the  writer  is  mainly  indebted  for  his  information,  remarks  that 
having  had  the  subject  much  forced  on  his  attention,  by  living 
amidst  the  ruins  for  a  series  of  years,  he  is  of  opinion  that  of 
these  two  buildings  one  was  a  covering  to  the  other,  that  of  the 
interior  being  a  wooden  shrine,  the  "  sacellum  angustum "  of 
Erasmus,  that  of  the  exterior  being  the  "  novum  opus  "  of  William 
of  Worcester,  corresponding  with  the  "  opus  inabsolutum "  of 
Erasmus. 

"In  eo  templo,"  Erasmus  says,  "quod  inabsolutum  dixi,  est 
sacellum  angustum,  ligneo  tabulate  constructum,  ad  utninque 
latus  per  angustum  ostiolum  admittens  salutares."  And  speaking 
of  it  afterwards  he  says,  "  In  intimo  sacello,  quod  dixi  conclave 
Divse  virginis  adstat  altari  Canonicus."  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  wooden  sacellum,  in  which  the  costly  image 
was  thus  honourably  enshrined,  and  thus  carefully  guarded  by  no 
inferior  monastery,  must  have  occupied  the  east  end  of  the  chapel, 
and  thus  that  it  was  superimposed  upon  the  area  or  platform, 
whose  place  and  purpose  we  have  thus  minutely  investigated. 
With  respect  to  the  chapel  itself,  its  level  was  about  two-and- 
a-half  feet  above  that  of  the  church ;  its  pavement  was  of  Purbeck 
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marble,  bedded  on  solid  mortar  of  three  inches  in  thickness ;  and 
it  was  entered  by  a  doorway  of  three  steps,  pierced  in  the  twelve- 
foot  walk,  which  separated  the  church  from  it.  This  being  the 
door  of  entrance,  a  corresponding  door  of  egress  was  placed  directly 
opposite,  flanked  by  large  buttresses,  or  possibly  these  foundations 
may  have  carried  a  shallow  porch.     Their  position  must  have  had 
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reference  to  the  streaming  throng  of  pilgrims,  who  on  all  grand 
occasions  would  thus  be  able  to  obey  the  Quarda  e  passa  of  the 
Mystagogus,  without  hindrance  or  confusion.  Their  situation 
also  explains  the  "  patentibus  ostiis "  of  Erasmus,  who  probably 
visiting  the  shrine  on  the  25th  March,  would  have  ample  reason 
for  remarking  in  the  person  of  his  Ogygius,  "  Prope  est  Oceanus, 
ventorum  pater." 
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It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  exact  site  of  this  famous 
shrine  was  not  for  a  long  time  ascertained  with  certainty — a 
proof,  perhaps,  that  the  chapel  had  been  destroyed  with  much  zeal 
after  the  second  and  last  dissolution  of  the  greater  Monasteries. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  legend  that  the  shrine  was  raised 
by  the  Virgin,  assisted  by  angels,  and  placed  two  hundred 
yards  or  more  from  the  Wells.  The  legend  belongs  to  the  same 
class  as  those  which  assigned  the  consecration  of  the  first  chapel 
at  Glastonbury  to  our  Lord  Himself,  and  of  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Westminster  to  St.  Peter.  The  supposed  resemblance  of  this 
chapel  to  the  Sancta  Casa  must  have  been  altogether  an  after- 
thought, since  the  famous  house  at  Loretto  was  not  heard  of  till 
1291,  and  Richoldie's  chapel  was  in  existence  long  before.  A 
narrow  door  on  either  side  admitted  and  dismissed  the  pilgrims. 
Erasmus  has  described,  in  words  already  quoted,  the  blaze  of  jewels, 
of  gold,  and  of  silver.  The  image  of  the  Virgin  was  in  no  special 
manner  distinguished,  except  by  its  miraculous  power.  At  the 
feet  was  a  toadstone,  indicating  her  victory  over  all  evil  and 
uncleanliness.  "  Vse  nobis,"  exclaims  the  friend  of  Erasmus  in 
the  "  Colloquy,"  "  qui  tantum  bufonem  geramus  in  pectore."  The 
treasures  of  the  shrine  were  so  great  that  Roger  Ascham  (the 
author  of  the  "  Schoolmaster  "  and  tutor  of  Lady  Jane)  visiting 
Cologne  in  1550,  remarks,  "  The  Three  Kings  be  not  so  rich,  I 
believe,  as  was  the  Lady  of  Walsingham."  The  relic  of  the 
Virgin's  milk  was  preserved,  according  to  the  tradition,  on  the 
high  altar  in  the  great  or  Conventual  Church. 

5.    The  Peregrination  of  Erasmus. 

Every  Cambridge  man  knows  of  Erasmus,  and  has  heard  of  the 
work  of  that  accomplished  writer  called  "  Peregrinatio  religionis 
ergo,"  and  every  Queens'  College  man  is  proud  of  the  fact  that 
not  only  did  Erasmus  choose  Cambridge  in  preference  to  Oxford, 
but  having  the  pick  of  all  the  foundations  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cam,  he  selected  the  ancient  Eoyal  College  of  St.  Margaret  and 
St.  Bernard,  commonly  called  Queens'.  The  writer  of  this  paper, 
when  an  undergraduate,  "kept"  in  Erasmus  Tower  in  that  college. 
The  first  connection  of  Desiderius  Erasmus  with  the  University 
of  Cambridge  was  in  1509,  a  connection  but  slightly  interrupted  for 
ten  years  subsequently.  During  this  period  he  twice  visited 
Walsingham.  His  first  visit  was  productive  of  his  elegant  votive 
offering,  so  curiously  mystified  by  the  sub-prior.  At  his  visit  three 
years  later  (Peregrinatio  religionis  ergo)  "Erasmi  Roterodami 
carmen  lambicum  ex  voto  dicatum  Virgini  Vualsinghamicae."  This 
pious  invocation  to  the  Virgin  in  Greek  Iambics  he  translated  when 
he  revisited  Walsingham  at  the  request  of  the  sub-prior.  No  one 
could  read  it,  and  the  canons  all  thought  it  was  Hebrew.  "  Isti 
quidquid  non   intelligunt,    Hebraicum  vocant."      (Perig.   Relig. 
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erg.)  In  his  letter  to  Ammonius,  afterwards  Latin  Secretary  to 
Henry  VIIL,  Erasmus  mentions  his  visit  to  Walsingham,  and  this 
votive  cat^men.  It  commences  thus  "Q  x«ip'  'iijeySw  firjTtp  liKoyrifievrt,  and 
it  was  printed  by  Frobenius  as  early  as  1518.  The  first  edition  of 
the  "  Colloquies  "  appeared  but  a  few  years  later,  and  even  had  it 
been  otherwise,  no  one  could  venture  to  gainsay  the  truth  and 
freshness  of  the  description.  In  that  spirited  dialogue,  "  Peregrin- 
atio  religion! s  ergo,"  a  quondam  Augustine  canon  is  drawing  a 
picture  of  his  fraternity,  and  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  three 
hundred  years  the  numerous  pilgrims  to  Walsingham  can  find  no 
better  handbook  than  that  of  the  jesting  Cantab  whilst  enjoying 
his  long  vacation  in  1513  or  1514. 

6.    JIouLDS  FOR  Casting  Pilgrims'  Signs. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Erasmus  for  a  reference  to  the  **  signs  " 
with  which  the  pilgrims  were  accustomed  to  deck  themselves 
as  souvenirs  of  their  visit,  or  perhaps  charms  for  the  future. 
Various  moulds  for  casting  these  pilgrims'  signs  were  discovered 
some  years  ago,  as  Mr.  Lee- Warner  tells  us,  in  removing  the 
debris  of  a  group  of  ancient  buildings  which  had  occupied  a  plot 
of  ground  adjacent  to  the  parish  church  for  above  two  centuries, 
but  was  required  "  for  the  recent  enlargement  of  the  church- 
yard." The  object  of  these  moulds  was  to  cast  signacula^  or 
leaden  tokens.  They  were  probably  cast  by  the  sacristan  in  a 
secret  furnace  or  laboratory,  which  was  discovered  in  Walsingham 
Priory  by  Richard  Southwell,  one  of  Cromwell's  Commissioners  for 
the  visitation  of  monasteries,  a  relation  of  which  was  addressed 
to  him  July,  1536.  This  was  not  used  for  any  purpose  of  alchemy, 
as  some  conjectured,  but  simply  to  melt  the  metals  suited  for 
his  craft  of  casting  signacula  or  "  ampuUes  "  for  the  pilgrims. 
Such  a  privy  furnace,  very  probably  destined  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, may  still  be  seen  in  an  upper  chamber  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral:  its  material  was  white  lias,  and  appears  to  be  only 
a  portion  of  a  larger  stone,  probably  a  square,  to  cast  twenty  or 
more  of  the  leaden  signs  at  once.  On  one  side  the  mould  presents 
designs,  five  in  a  row,  of  a  star  of  six  points  within  a  circle, 
containing  a  small  representation  of  the  Annunciation,  namely, 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  th*i  Angel,  as  usual,  on  either  side  of  a 
lily-pot.  On  the  other  side  it  has  two  similar  stars  or  circles, 
each  held  by  an  arm.  These  when  cast  in  lead  would  form  a 
broche  to  be  worn  on  the  dress  or  on  the  hat,  as  signs  that  the 
wearer  had  visited  the  shrine  where  they  were  supplied,  and  as 
efficacious  charms  and  preservations  from  evil.  In  Erasmus'  col- 
loquy, "  Peregrinatio  religionis  ergo,"  just  alluded  to,  is  the 
following  reference  to  these  "signs"*  in  connection  with  Wal- 
singham : 

*  Nichols'  "Pilgrimage  of  WHlsingham  and  Canterbury,"  p.  i. 
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Menedemua.  But  what  means  this  ?  You  are  covered  with 
scollop  shells  stuck  all  over  with  leaden  or  tin  figures,  adorned 
with  straw  necklaces,  and  a  bracelet  of  serpents'  eggs. 

Ogygiua.  I  have  visited  St.  James  of  Compostella,  and  on 
my  return  the  seaside  Virgin,  so  famous  with  the  English :  rather, 
I  have  re-visited  her,  for  I  had  seen  her  three  years  before. 

Men.    From  curiosity,  I  suppose. 

Oq.    "i^Bj^  from  motives  of  religion. 

Men.    But  what  fate  carried  you  back  into  England  ? 

Og.  A  wonderfully  favourable  wind  invited  me  thither,  and 
I  was  almost  pledged  to  the  seaside  Virgin  that  I  shculd  re-visit 
her  after  two  years. 

Men.    What  to  seek  of  her  ? 

Og*  Nothing  new ;  only  those  usual  petitions,  the  health  of 
my  family,  the  increase  of  my  ewtate,  a  long  and  happy  life  in 
this  world,  and  eternal  happiness  in  the  next. 

Men.  Could  not  our  own  Virgin  Mother  bestow  the  same  ? 
She  has  at  Antwerp  a  far  more  magnificent  church  than  at 
Walsingham. 

Og.  I  do  not  deny  she  might,  but  in  various  places  she  grants 
various  things,  whether  because  she  so  thinks  proper,  or  as  she  is 
kind,  because  in  this  she  accommodates  herself  to  our  desires 
.  .  .  .  It  is  the  most  celebrated  place  throughout  England, 
nor  could  you  easily  find  in  that  island  the  man  who  ventures 
to  reckon  on  prosperity  unless  he  yearly  salutes  her  with  some 
small  offering  according  to  his  ability. 

Iq  "  Piers  Ploughman's  Vision  "  it  is  said  of  the  i)ilgrim : 

"  A  bolle  and  a  bags^e 
He  bar  by  his  syde, 
And  hundred  of  ampullcs 
On  his  hat  seten, 
Signes  of  Synay, 
And  shelles  of  Galice, 
And  many  a  crouche  on  his  cloke. 
And  keyes  of  Rome, 
And  the  vemycle  bi-fore, 
J'or  men  sholde  knowo 
And  se  by  hise  signes 
Whom  he  sought  hadde. 

•  »  •  • 

Ye  may  se  by  my  signes 
That  sitten  on  myn  hatte. 
That  I  have  walked  ful  wide, 
In  weet  nnd  in  drye, 
And  sought  good  seintes 
For  my  soule's  helthe." 

—Wright's  "  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman,"  3541. 

The  author  of  the  "Supplement  to   Chaucer's  Canterbury  Pil- 
grims "  illustrates  the  same  subject : 

*•  Then,  as  manors  and  customes,  signes  there  they  bought 
For  men  of  contr^  should  know  whome  they  had  sought. 
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Each  man  set  his  silver  in  such  thing  as  they  liked, 
And  in  the  mcen  while  the  miller  h^  y-piked 
His  bosom  ful  of  signys  of  Canterbury  brochis," 

And  again : 

/*  They  set  their  signys  upon  their  hedes,  and  some  oppon  their  capp, 
And  sith  to  the  dyner-ward  they  gau  for  to  stapp/' 

These  "signs,"  then,  represent,  in  a  rude  way,  illustrations  of 
the  saints  and  the  shrines  which  were  the  most  favourite  resort  of 
pilgrims,  such  as  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  "  Our  Lady  of 
VValsingham."  The  custom  of  such  usages  is  very  ancient,  and 
goes  back  to  heathen  times,  as  witness  the  analogous  silver  shrines 
of  Diana  of  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  24). 

The  number  of  aignacida  or  tokens  of  this  class  required  at 
the  different  shrines  must  have  been  very  great,  and  the  method 
adopted  for  their  multiplication  by  casting  batches  of  them  in  lead 
in  stone  moulds  made  the  supply  very  easy.  The  richer  classes 
would  wear  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  which  by  a  statute  of 
Edward  III.  was  prohibited  to  yeomen.  A  great  many  of  these 
leaden  "  signs "  have  been  dredged  up  at  Lynn  near  the  course 
of  the  ferry  boat  in  the  river.  Some  of  these  are  probably  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  the  subjects  of  many  of  them  being 
taken  from  scripture.  They  were  all  found  like  fibulcB^  with  an 
ocas  or  some  means  of  fiistening,  and  the  character  of  them  is 
much  the  same  throughout,  especially  in  the  recurrence  of  trefoils 
in  raised  knots.  The  supply  must  have  arisen  from  a  common 
mint,  the  moulds  being  probably  worked  at  Walsingham. 

7.    Royal  Visits  to  the  Shrine. 

Many  of  our  kings  and  queens,  English  and  Scotch,  made  pil- 
grimages as  devotees  to  this  celebrated  shrine.  Henry  III., 
Edward  I.,  Edward  II.,  David  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland  ;  Queen 
Catherine,  in  thanksgiving  after  Flodden  Field,  came  to  Wal- 
singham in  pilgrimage.  Henry  VII.  "  made  his  jjrayers  and  vows 
for  help  and  deliverance  "  before  the  shrine  during  the  troubles 
of  his  reign,  and  after  the  battle  in  which  Lambert  Simnel  was 
made  prisoner,  he  sent  his  banner  to  be  offered  to  Our  Lady  of 
Walsingham,  giving  her  also  a  silver-gilt  image  of  himself  in  a 
suppliant  posture. 

"  This  royal  visit  was  an  event,"  says  a  local  authority,  "  which 
had  been  anticipated  with  intense  interest,  and  the  splendid 
preparations  made  for  his  reception  were  at  once  demonstrative 
of  his  own  dignity,  of  the  high  honour  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  clergy,  and  more  than  all,  of  the  immense  revenues  of  the 
abbey.  The  setting  sun  threw  a  mantle  of  splendour  and  beauty 
over  the  rich  valley  of  Walsingham,  gilding  the  lofty  turrets  of  the 
venerable  abbey,  and  lighting  up  as  it  were  with  burnished  gold  the 
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windows  of  the  stately  edifice  and  the  stream  which  murmured 
beneath,  when  the  trampling  of  horses  and  distant  sound  of  the 
trumpets,  instantly  echoed  by  loud  and  reiterated  shouts  of  wel- 
come, announced  the  approach  of  the  royal  cavalcade.  Vain 
indeed  would  it  be  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  multitude 
which  lined  the  road,  along  which  the  procession  passed.  Norfolk 
and  its  surrounding  neighbourhood  poured  forth  their  countless 
thousands,  while  the  great  and  the  gay  from  all  parts  hastened 
at  the  king's  command  to  swell  the  splendour  of  the  procession, 
or  those  less  favoured  by  the  smiles  of  royalty  to  gaze  on  the 
brilliant  pageantry,  ladies  with  their  attendant  knights,  and 
esquires  clad  in  the  gay  garb  of  chivalry.  There  were  the  young 
and  the  old,  the  grave  and  the  gay,  those  who  came  to  see  and  be 
seen,  those  who  determined  to  render  pleasure  profitable  and 
those  who  neglected  profit  for  pleasure,  travelling  pedlars, 
jugglers,  and  begging  friars,  ecclesiastics  of  all  orders  were  to  be 
seen  mixed  up  in  the  motley  group.  All  eyes  were  turned  to 
the  spot  where  they  could  first  obtain  a  view  of  the  king.  On 
they  came,  Henry  and  the  brilliant  cort^e  that  followed  him, 
and  on  in  the  opposite  direction,  winding  a^ong  through  the 
half-obscured  cloisters  of  the  abbey,  came  the  abbot  and  sub- 
prior  with  his  train  of  monks  to  receive  his  illustrious  visitors. 
Now  the  flourish  of  trumpets  and  clangour  of  martial  music 
roused  the  passions  of  the  soul,  as  they  seemed  to  speak  of  deeds 
of  renown,  of  battle-fields  won,  of  the  smiles  of  royalty,  of  the 
highest  glories  of  the  world.  And  now  the  solemn  but  sweet 
hymn  of  the  monks,  elevating  the  thoughts  to  another  and 
better  world,  swelled  on  the  ear,  while  the  tumultuous  and  trani^i- 
tory  glories  and  pleasures  of  earth  seemed  to  sink  into  nothing- 
ness. Henry  alighted  a  few  yards  from  the  gate,  and  passing 
along  on  a  carpet  of  purple  cloth  richly  embroidered,  supported 
by  the  chief  officers  of  state,  met  the  abbot,  where  the  latter, 
attended  by  the  superior  of  a  neighbouring  priory  (Binham), 
waited  to  receive  him.  The  king  knelt :  *  We  crave  your  bless- 
ing, holy  father,'  he  said  in  a  low  but  dignified  tone,  better 
suited  to  bestowing  a  favour  than  asking  one;  'And  we  come 
also  to  oflFer  our  poor  gifts  to  our  Lady's  shrine,  and  to  pray  for 
her  blessing  and  protection  against  our  enemies.'  *Thou  hast 
our  blessing,  most  beloved  son,  and  for  the  rest  thou  hast  our 
prayers,  if  our  poor  prayers  will  aught  avail ;  may  the  Crown  of 
England  on  thy  brow  rest  firm,  as  this  our  poor  but  loyal  gift  I ' 
and  as  he  spoke  he  placed  a  light  but  splendid  tiara  on  the  head 
of  the  kneeling  monarch.  *  Rise,  my  son,'  he  said  in  a  loud  and 
impressive  tone.  The  crowd,  separated  into  small  parties — talking 
over  the  events  of  the  day,  or  laying  plans  for  the  morrow — now 
sought  their  respective  domiciles.  At  dawn  of  day  the  procession 
entered  through  an  archway  into  the  second  court,  larger  than  the 
first,  and  like  it  quadrangular  in  form  ;  one  side  of  the  square  was 
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occupied  by  the  chapel,  and  on  the  opposite  side  was  the  abbot's 
lodge,  the  present  abode  of  the  king.  From  its  entrance  to  the 
door  of  the  chapel  was  spread  a  carpet  of  purple  cloth  seven  or 
eight  yards  wide,  richly  embroidered.     The  monks  filed  ofif  and 


ranged  along  on  each  side  till  the  king  and  his  immediate  retinue 
should  have  passed,  when  they  were  to  form  in  pairs  and  follow 
into  the  chapel.  At  length  the  great  gates  of  the  lodge  were 
thrown  open,  and  a  flourish  of  trumpets  announced  the  approach 
of  the  cavalcade.  Henry  appeared,  supported  by  the  abbot  and 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  preceded  by  a  nobleman  bearing  the 
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sword  of  state,  supported  by  two  monks  carrying  the  crozier 
and  staif.  A  splendid  canopy  of  crimson  velvet,  lined  with  cloth 
of  silver,  richly  embroidered  and  fringed  with  gold,  supported  on 
poles  of  ebony  and  gold,  was  borne  over  his  head  by  an  equal 
number  of  knights  and  monks ;  behind  him  followed  the  great 
officers  of  the  household  bearing  the  king's  oflfering  to  the  Virgin. 
A  long  train  of  nobles  and  monks  closed  the  procession.  On 
entering  the  chapel,  a  splendid  carpet  of  embroidered  velvet 
extended  from  the  door  to  the  altar.  The  walls  were  hung 
partially  with  the  same  material,  and  all  the  windows  shaded  by 
it,  excepting  one  most  splendidly  painted,  immediately  over  the 
altar  and  beneath  the  lofty  Eastern  arch,  which  still  remains  to 
tell  of  days  gone  by.  The  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  rather  illumi- 
nating than  penetrating  the  emblazoned  panes,  added  to  the 
effect  of  the  scene,  tinging,  as  it  were,  with  brilliant  gold  what- 
ever their  reflection  rested  on.  Henry  VII.  entered,  and  the 
clangour  of  trumpets  gave  place  to  the  pealing  of  the  organ  and 
the  sweet  toned  voices  of  the  brothers  and  the  choristers." 

Spelman  observes  that  it  was  said  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  second 
year  of  his  reign,  walked  barefoot  from  the  village  of  Barsham, 
nearly  two  miles  distant  (where  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  manor- 
house  bearing  the  arms  of  Henry  VII.,  and  also  the  arms  and 
ensigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  all  in  brick)  to  pay  his  devotions  to  this 
celebrated  image.  This  he  decorated  with  a  gold  necklace, 
hanging  also  a  chain  of  gold  round  the  Virgin's  neck,  gifts  for 
which  he  very  soon  amply  indemnified  himself.  This  visit  would 
probably  be  about  1510,  but  the  king  soon  altered  his  note.  He 
who  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith  '* 
became  subsequently  the  greatest  church  burglar  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  a  "crowbar  and  skeleton  keys,"  to  use  Mr. 
Bright's  metaphor,  would  have  been  his  most  suitable  armorial 
bearings.  No  fewer  than  1,021  monasteries  were  dissolved  in 
his  reign,  the  smaller  houses  being  dissolved  in  1536,  whose 
estimated  number  was  376,  and  the  remainder,  the  larger  ones,  in 
1539,  whose  number  was  645,  which  included  Walsingham  Abbey 
itself,  thus  letting  a  flood  of  poverty  and  vagrancy  over  the 
country,  destroying  the  homes  of  tens  of  thousands,  the  occupa- 
tions of  multitudes,  necessitating  and  leading  up  to  poor  rates, 
workhouses  and  Boards  of  Guardians. 

8.    The  Acknowledgment  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  and 
Conventual  Seal. 

The  acknowledgment  of  the  royal  supremacy,  in  place  of  the 
Pope's,  was  taken  in  September,  1534,  by  Richard  Vowell  (the 
prior  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  before),  Edmund 
Warhara,  the  sub-prior,  and  over  twenty  other  canons  and  members 
of  the  fraternity  acting  for  the  community,  and  the  actual  surren- 
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der  of  the  priory  to  Sir  William  Petre  took  place  in  August,  1538. 
This  Sir  William  Petre  was  a  great  favourite  of  Eichard  Cromwell, 
and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  employed  by  him  to  visit 
monasteries,  of  which  Henry  VIII.   had  nominated    Cromwell 

feneral  visitor.  Petre  was  afterwards  Secretary  of  State,  and 
eld  posts  of  high  trust  in  four  successive  reigns.  He  had  large 
grants  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries,  but  he  obtained  a  bull 
from  Pope  Paul  IV.  in  the  reign  of  Mary  permitting  him  to  retain 
them.  This  was  the  way  the  confiscation  and  spoliation  of  Church 
property  were  rewarded  in  those  days,  so  that  the  rich  became 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer  by  these  wholesale  acts  of  vandalism 
and  sacrilege.  The  people  of  Walsingham  rose  up  in  defence  of 
their  abbey,  the  dissolution  of  which  was  the  ruin  of  the  town,  with 
its  numerous  hostelries  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pilgrims. 
They  opposed  the  king's  officers  in  1537,  but  to  no  purpose,  for 
they  were  quickly  put  down  by  the  civil  arm.  The  priory  was 
dissolved  among  the  greater  monasteries,  and  is  now  in  ruins,  and 
the  famous  image  of  Our  Lady,  long  the  glory  of  Walsingham,  was 
carried  away  by  the  king's  orders — the  king  no  doubt  taking  care 
to  preserve  all  its  jewels  and  valuable  trappings— some  say  to 
Smithfield  and  others  to  Chelsea  (which  seems  the  correct  con- 
jecture), and  burnt  there,  with  all  the  notable  images  to  which  any 
special  pilgrimages  were  made.  Latimer  wrote  to  Cromwell 
proposing  that  it  should  be  burnt  with  other  miraculous  images : 
**  Our  gret  Sibyll  "  (the  image  at  Islington)  "  with  her  old  syster 
of  Walsyngham,  hyr  younge  syster  of  Ipswych,  with  ther  other 
two  systurs  of  Dongcaster  and  Penryesse  wold  make  a  jooly  mustere 
in  Smythfield.  They  wold  not  be  all  day  in  bumynge."  The 
conventual  seal  of  Walsingham  Priory,  which  is  appended  to  this 
acknowledgment  of  supremacy,  has  never  been  made  public.  On 
one  side  of  this  seal  appears  a  cruciform  church  of  Norman 
character,  with  a  central  tower  and  two  smaller  towers  both  at 
the  east  and  west  end.  The  roof  of  the  church  appears  to  be 
covered  with  tiles ;  a  crest  of  small  intersecting  angles  runs  along 
its  ridge;  through  a  round-headed  aperture  in  the  nave,  and 
another  in  the  choir,  are  seen  heads,  as  of  persons  within  the 
church,  and  in  a  larger  opening  or  door  in  the  transept  is  likewise 
perceived  a  demi-figure  in  the  attitude  of  supplication ;  it  repre- 
sents an  aged  man  with  a  beard,  and  clad  in  a  sleeveless  garment 
with  a  hood,  which  is  thrown  back,  and  his  sleeved  arm  passed 
through  the  wide  opening  in  the  shoulder  of  the  upper  garment. 
The  inscription,  commencing  from  the  cross  on  the  summit  of  the 
tower,  is  as  follows  :  Sigillum  EccVie  Beate  Marie  de  Walsingham. 
The  work  is  in  higher  relief,  and  has  an  aspect  of  greater  antiquity 
than  that  of  the  reverse ;  at  first  sight  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  date  of  its  execution  was  earlier,  or  that  the  other 
side  had  been  copied  from  an  early  type.  On  that  side  appears 
the  Virgin  seated  on  a  peculiar  high-backed  throne  ;  she  holds  the 
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infant  Saviour  on  her  left  knee ;  on  her  head  is  a  low  crown,  an 
elegantly  foliated  sceptre  is  in  her  right  hand.  The  draperies  are 
poor  and  in  low  relief.  Over  the  figure  is  a  sort  of  canopy  with 
curtains  looped  back  at  each  side  and  falling  in  ungraceful  folds. 
The  angelical  salutation  is  inscribed  round  the  margin  :  AVE 
MARIA  GRACIA  PLENA  D0M1NU^  TECUM.  In  addition  to  less  archaic 
eflfect  of  the  workmanship,  suggesting  the  notion  that  this  side  may 
be  the  reproduction  of  an  earlier  seal,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
word  PLENA  is  blundered,  a  d  being  found  in  place  of  N,  an  error 
which  might  easily  occur  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  letters  in 
the  particular  character  here  used.  From  the  general  execution, 
however,  of  these  seals,  their  date  may  probably  he  assigned  to 
the  later  part  of  the  twelfth  or  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  On  careful  examination  of  the  impression  preserved  in 
the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster,  the  seal  of  Walsingham  is  found 
to  supply  an  example  of  the  rare  practice  of  impressing  an 
inscription  upon  the  edge  or  thickness  of  the  seal,  as  on  that  of 
Norwich  Cathedral,  the  city  of  Canterbury,  and  a  few  others.  In 
the  present  instance  the  following  words  of  a  leonine  verse  may 
be  deciphered  :  virgo  pia  genitrix  sit  nobis.  In  Taylor's  "  Index 
Monasticus "  a  second  impression  of  the  seal  of  Walsingham  is 
mentioned,  but  in  an  imperfect  state. 

The  interesting  ruins  of  this  world-renowned  priory  are  now 
mostly  included  in  the  plantation  and  pleasure  grounds  of 
Walsingham  Abbey.  The  modern  mansion  fronting  the  rivulet 
of  the  StiflTkey,  which  is  here  swelled  into  a  fine  lake  and  crossed 
by  a  modem  bridge,  occupies  part  of  the  site.  They  are  shown 
by  the  kind  permission  of  the  owner  of  the  property,  Henry  Lee- 
Warner,  Esq.,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  application  at  the  lodge  of  the  Abbey, 
as  also  to  view  the  neighbouring  Franciscan  convent.  The  ancient 
close  is  entered  by  a  gateway  of  Early  Perpendicular  character, 
opening  to  the  principal  street.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  gateway 
a  small  head  (a porter's)  is  projected  through  a  quatrefoil  openin>^. 
The  scene  in  passing  through  this  gateway  will  recall  the  verses 
of  the  lamenting  pilgrim  : 

"  Bitter,  bitter,  oh  to  behould 
The  ^rajsse  to  growo, 
Where  the  vails  of  Walsingham 
So  stately  did  she  we." 

The  site  of  the  priory  is  level,  and  has  .now  much  fine  wood  about 
it.  It  is  a  spot  which  should  be  visited  by  all  who  come  into 
Norf'olk. 

9.    Gateway  of  the  Knight. 

In  a  line  due  north  of  the  end  of  the  Conventual  church  was 
a  portal  admitting  to  the  precincts,  called  the  "  Gateway  of  the 
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Knight,"  the  ostiuTn  perpusillum  of  Erasmus,  from  a  story  that  a 
knight  on  horseback,  pursued  by  his  enemies,  was  on  the  point 
of  being  taken  at  the  door,  far  too  narrow  for  his  passage,  when 
he  called  on  the  Virgin  for  protection,  and  suddenly  found  him- 
self safe  within.  Blomefield  gives  this  relation  from  an  old  MS. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  close  was  a  very  small  wicket,  "  not  past 
an  elne  hye,  and  three-quarters  in  breadth.  And  a  certain  Norfolk 
knight.  Sir  Raaf  BoiUetort,  armed  capni-pie^  and  on  horseback, 
being  in  days  of  old,  1314,  pursued  by  a  cruel  enemy,  and  in  the 
utmost  danger  of  being  taken,  made  full  speed  for  this  gate, 
and  invoking  this  Lady  for  his  deliverance,  he  immediately  found 
himself  and  his  horse  within  the  close  and  sanctuary  of  the 
priory,  in  a  safe  asylum,  and  so  foiled  his  enemy."  An  engraved 
brass  plate  representing  this  miracle  was  aflBxed  to  the  gate,  and 
was  seen  by  Erasmus.  One  of  the  articles  of  inquiry  for  the 
monastery  of  Walsingham  is — "What  is  the  saying  —  of  the 
knight,  and  what  of  the  other  wonders  that  be  here,  and  what 
proves  be  thereof  ?"  The  notable  miracle  is  perhaps  alluded  to  in 
the  Pepysian  ballad,  cited  at  the  commencement  of  this  sketch, 
and  written  about  a  century  after  the  time  to  which  the  miracle 
has  been  assigned : 

"  Foke  that  of  feenes  have  had  incumbrance, 
And  of  wicked  sprites  also  much  vexatyon, 
Have  here  been  delivered  from  every  such  chaunce, 
And  souls  greatly  vexed  with  gostely  tentatyon.*' 

The  name  of  "  Knight  Street,"  Mr.  Lee-Warner  observes,  "  is 
the  sole  local  evidence  now  remaining  of  the  scene  of  Sir  Ralph 
Boutetourt's  exploit."  This  street  runs  north  from  the  Knight's 
Gateway,  and  the  present  name  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
tradition  of  this  miracle,  which  dates  back  more  than  five  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

10.    The  Franciscan  Convent. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  Franciscan 
Convent  J  founded  circ.  21  Edw.  III.,  by  Eliz.  de  Burgh,  Countess 
of  Clare,  to  the  great  trouble  and  jealousy  of  the  Augustinians. 
A  petition  of  the  prior  and  canons  of  Walsingham  to  Eliz.  Lady  of 
Clare,  imploring  her  to  abandon  her  project  of  allowing  the 
Franciscans  to  settle  in  their  neighbourhood,  is  to  be  found  in 
Cotton's  MSS.  (n(;w  ed.  vii.).  It  dates  circ.  1345,  and  in  it  is 
stated  that  the  gates  of  the  priory  were  always  closed  at  nighty 
on  account  of  robbers,  their  frequent  threats,  as  well  as  secret 
and  open  attacks  on  the  jewels  of  the  shrine.  Hence  the  multi- 
tude of  inns  and  hotels  in  Walsingham,  for  pilgrims  who  arrived 
late,  after  the  gates  were  shut.  The  ruins  of  the  Franciscan 
convent  are   Perpendicular,  and  extensive,  but  they  have  little 
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architectural  interest.  The  greater  part  is  now  a  garden,  shaded 
bj  apple  trees.  Cabbages  grow  in  the  cloisters,  and  cows  look 
archly  and  meditatively  out  of  the  refectory  window.  The  Fran- 
ciscan Church  has  entirely  disappeared,  but  there  is  a  small 
house  tenanted  by  former  retainers  of  the  Lee-Warner  family, 
from  whom  the  visitor  will  receive  every  courtesy  and  attention. 

11.    The  Parish  Church. 

Visitors  should  not  leave  this  romantic  spot  without  paying 
a  visit  to  the  parish  church  (dedicated  to  St.  Mary),  which 
is  exceedingly  well  appointed  and  taken  care  of.  The  font  is 
not  only  the  finest  specimen  of  the  kind  in  the  county,  but 
perhaps  in  England.  It  is  of  an  octangular  shape,  and  the  whole 
of  its  base,  shaft,  and  projecting  upper  portion  is  covered  with 
sculpture,  representing  buttresses,  pinnacles,  niches,  and  the  Seven 
Sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church,  with  the  CruciJix^ioTiy  namely, 
Baptisniy  Confirmationy  Penance^  the  Eucharist^  Ordinatian., 
Man^agcj  and  Extreme  Unction.  It  is  elevated  on  a  plinth  of 
four  steps,  the  exterior  faces  of  which  are  also  charmingly 
decorated  with  tracery,  mouldings,  &c.  A  representation  of  this 
beautiful  font  may  be  obtained  in  the  town,  and  it  would  make 
a  fitting  souvenir  of  the  tourist's  visit  to  this  most  interesting 
spot,  so  rich  with  ecclesiastical  associations,  as  well  as  of  this 
beautiful  piece  of  antiquity. 

morris  fuller. 


ELIZABETH'S     FOETUNE. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

CHANCE    AND  CHANGE. 

SITTING  with  Monty  on  my  knee  at  noon  next  morning,  I  was 
darning  his  angel  socks.  Jack  sprawling  at  my  feet  (a  delicious 
family  group  for  family  eyes,  or  an  artist's — ^Monty's  toes  were  a 
model  for  a  sculptor),  when  enter  Lai  Boy  with  a  visiting  card  on 
a  willow-pattern  plate : 

"  Mb.  Francis  Gtifford." 

Not  an  honour  but  may  drop  on  you  at  a  wrong  moment.  Lai 
Eoy  caught  my  discomfited  expression. 

"Me  said  you  not  at  home,  sure.**  This  footman's  function 
he  caught  up  and  discharged  as  one  to  the  manner  born.  "  Me 
say  not  find  you  anywheres." 

**  Stop,  Lai  Eoy,"  I  cried,  for  he  was  bolting.  "  Show  Mr.  Gif- 
ford  up,  and  you  take  the  children  into  the  next  room  for  a  few 
minutes." 

For  I  scented  business.  The  man  must  come  in,  to  hoUand 
aprons,  socks,  woolly  lambs,  penny  dolls,  and  what  not.  I 
apologized,  I  don't  know  why,  for,  after  all,  the  dear  things  and 
their  bits  of  toys  had  just  as  much  right  there  as  I  or  he. 

He  apologized  back  with  the  trenchant  magnanimity  that 
makes  you  feel  ready  to  sink  into  the  fioor,  then  said  at  once : 

"  My  errand  won't  detain  you  long.  It  has  reference  to  our 
cdtiversation  last  night." 

I  begged  him  to  be  seated.  He  settled  himself  in  the  arm- 
chair, brushing  aside  all  the  sweet  baby-lumber  as  if  it  were 
shavings.  One  glance  around  showed  him  the  extent  to  which  we 
had  simplified  our  existence.  With  good  sense  and  good  taste  he 
plunged  straight  into  business  oflF-hand. 

"  You  are  here,  as  1  understood,"  he  began,  "  to  look  for  some 
engagement  not  theatrical — " 

"  And  I  am  afraid,"  I  responded,  *'  I  have  come  on  a  fool's 
errand.  Looking  for  work  you  can  do  at  home  is  very  like  trying 
to  catch  pigeons  by  throwing  salt  on  their  tails." 

"  But  not  exactly,"  he  rejoined.  "  And  what  I  have  called  for 
is  to  ask — have  you,  did  you  ever  think  of  such  a  thing,  for  in- 
stance, as  writing  for  the  papers  ?  " 
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Had  I  ever  ?  Was  it  likely  now  ?  What  unmannerly  chaflF  was 
this  ?  I  shook  my  head  and  looked  at  him  surprised  and  a  little 
hurt  by  this  mad  mockery.  I  writing  thundering  political  leaders 
or  war  correspondence,  or  reporting  debates  for  the  Daily  Oracle! 

Perhaps  he  saw  how  widely  I  was  astray,  for  he  laughed  and 
hastened  to  set  me  right. 

Briefly  put,  a  new  weekly  was  about  to  start  into  an  existence 
so  brilliant  as  would  not  merely  warrant  success,  but  was  bound 
to  snufiF  out  of  existence  some  half-a-dozen  feebler  periodicals  on 
the  spot.  Its  laudable  object  was  to  confer  upon  ])eople  in  the 
country,  so  far  as  it  lies  with  paper  and  print  so  to  do,  the  special 
advantages  enjoyed  by  residents  in  London.  Out  of  Town  was 
to  be  its  breezy-sounding  name,  and  its  lucky  subscribers,  though 
dwelling  however  remote  from  the  centre,  would  be  enabled  to 
keep  pace  with  all  that  was  going  on  there.  The  prospectus, 
which  he  showed  me,  simply  took  my  breath  away  by  it^  promise, 
moral  and  intellectual.  No  scandal,  no  perilous  personalities,  no 
fibs  in  black  and  white.  Fiction,  if  served  at  all,  would  appear 
under  its  proper  name.  The  contents,  whilst  embracing  topics 
both  grave  and  gay,  were  to  be  nothing  if  not  readable.  To  sum 
up,  Out  of  Tovrriy  whilst  welcome  to  the  humblest  hearth  where  the 
School  Board  had  penetrated,  might  invite  perasal  from  Majesty 
at  Balmoral  and  lady  aristocracy  all  over  the  country.  It  was 
starting  under  the  most  magniticent  auspices,  and-^vith  such  a 
powerful  staff,  that  what  such  a  chicken  as  I  could  contribute  to 
its  support  seemed  a  darker  riddle  than  before. 

"  Such  work  requires  long  training  and  practice."  I  had  felt  half 
ashamed  to  utter  what  must  be  a  platitude.  He  met  it,  as  his 
way  was,  with  a  paradox. 

"Quite  the  contrary,  in  the  lighter  departments.  Practice 
spoils  the  perfect  worker,  turns  the  racer  to  a  hack.  No  genius 
could  last  more  than  two  or  three  years.  After  that  Shakespeare 
himself  would  have  fallen  into  the  rut  and  dinned  on,  the  eternal 
sing-song,  in  the  style  of  this  prospectus.  As  he  said,  '  The  hand 
of  little  employment  hath  e'er  the  daintier  sense.' " 

"  Mine,  then,  should  have  one  qualification,"  I  said  thought- 
fully, but  beginning  to  cheer  up.  '•  I  never  wrote  anything  but  a 
letter  in  my  life." 

*«Well,  and  it  is  a  letter  that  we  want  now,"  he  returned. 
"  Not  everybody  can  write  that ;  but  it  would  surprise  me  if  you 
could  not." 

"  But  what  about  ?  "  I  asked  naturally,  still  puzzled. 

•*  That  you  will  arrange  with  the  editor." 

"  It  won't  be  the  Fashions  ?  '*  said  I  suddenly. 

"  No,  he's  got  a  Polish  countess  for  that  department.  Yours 
would  be  general." 

He  paused,  seeming  rather  to  enjoy  my  face  of  blank  bewilder- 
ment ;  then  inquired : 
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**  Do  you  understand  the  Kindergarten  system  ?  '* 

Something  of  it  I  did,  and  said  so.  The  Ferrers'  governess 
had  taught  me,  and  my  boy  Jack  in  there  was  a  proof  of  the  sys- 
tem's excellent  working,  though  of  course  no  rule  for  ordinary 
children. 

"  Could  you  write  a  couple  of  letters  on  that  subject  ?  " 

That,  of  course,  no  more  than  playing  on  the  fiddle,  I  could  not 
tell  till  I  tried. 

"  Try,  then,"  said  he,  "  and  send  the  result  to  the  ofiSce.  You 
will  find  the  address  on  the  prospectus.  If  you  can  satisfy  the 
editor  he  will  give  you  as  much  employment  as  I  daresay  you 
will  care  to  take." 

When  a  man  like  Mr.  Gififord  assures  you  you  can  do  a  thing, 
it  seems  almost  presumptuous  to  refuse  to  try.  I  said  I  would 
try,  remarking : 

"  After  all  I  can  only  fail,  and  shall  then  be  no  worse  oflF  than 
before." 

"  The  better,  by  a  new  experience,"  he  urged.  It  would  only 
be  teaching,  he  showed  me,  teaching  by  correspondence.  1  should 
get  used  to  it  soon,  and  could  give  it  up  whenever  I  liked,  and  so 
he  went  on,  trying  to  talk  away  my  diffidence,  unheedful  of  the 
little  moos  Monty  was  giving  in  the  next  room,  expressive  of  his 
opinion  that  the  interview  had  lasted  long  enough,  and  threaten- 
ing disturbance  if  ^t  encroached  on  the  dinner  hour. 

"  You  seem  domesticated  here,"  he  said  with  unconscious  satire 
when  presently  he  rose. 

"  Yes,  I  shall  stay.     I  like  the  place." 

**  Like  Leveson  Street ! "  he  ejaculated  in  amazed  incredulity. 

"  I  know  the  people.  I  lodged  here  once  before  in  happier 
days,"  I  said  with  a  choking  sigh.  "  But  I  am  only  waiting  till  I 
see  my  way  to  transfer  my  nursery  some  twenty  miles  oflF  in  the 
country.  It  is  bad  for  children  to  grow  up  with  nothing  but 
ugliness  around  them." 

I  spoke  confidently,  feeling  Mr.  Ruskin  at  my  back.  Mr.  Gif- 
ford's  expression  was  curious,  but  my  attention  was  distracted  by 
a  little  wooden  mannikin  of  Monty's  he  was  twirling  absently  and 
which  I  was  afraid  every  moment  would  go  snap.  How  should  he 
know  it  was  precious  ?  Fearing  from  his  silence  I  bad  spoken 
some  piece  of  outrageous  sentimental  ism,  I  said  plainly  : 

"  Our  means  are  very  straitened,  Mr.  Gilford.  It  is  not  as  if  I 
could  afford  them  comforts  and  change  of  air.  My  childhood  was 
lived  in  the  country;  it  was  quite  happy,  yet  we  were  poor 
people." 

Here  Jack's  fist,  pounding  energetically  against  the  wall,  gave 
such  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  revolt  within  as  cut  short  the 
discussion.  Snap  went  the  mannikin !  The  visitor,  unconscious 
of  the  damage  done,  took  leave,  begging  me  not  to  trouble  to  call 
the  domestic. 
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"That  Indian  servant  of  yours,  by-the-way,"  he  remarked 
carelessly,  "  do  you  find  him  trustworthy,  if  I  might  ask  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,  so  far.  And  if  he  were  not  I  should  keep  him,  to 
try  and  make  him  so.  He  was  my  husband's  attached  servant  in 
India,  and  came  over  to  find  me  out.  The  poor  creature  has  not 
a  friend  in  the  world." 

**I  hope  your  charity  will  prove  better  bestowed  than — than 
charity  commonly  is,"  he  said  half-jestingly.  But  Lai  Roy, 
it  was  clear,  had  not  made  a  favourable  impression  in  this 
quarter. 

"  Nay,"  said  I  seriously,  "  how  can  you  speak  against  charity 
who  have  just  gone  out  of  your  way  to  do  me  a  charitable  service 
in  my  need?"  He  laughed.  "Believe  me,  you  will  do  me  a 
favour  by  accepting,"  he  declared  lightly  and  pleasantly,  and 
went. 

It  was  twenty  chances  to  one,  I  felt,  that  I  should  not  be  able 
to  write  the  required  letter,  but  I  had  promised  to  do  my  best, 
so  I  passed  that  afternoon  thinking  what  I  should  say ;  then  at 
night  got  the  children  early  to  bed,  drank  several  cups  of  strong 
tea  with  green  in  it,  and  sat  down  to  my  task  as  solemnly  as  if  to 
perform  some  magic  rite. 

Before  long  I  began  to  feel  that  there  was  nothing  remarkable 
under  the  moon  but  the  Kindergarten  system  of  education  for 
infants.  What  good  fairy  was  it  that  seemed  to  send  me  the 
right  words  faster  than  I  could  write  them  down  ?  Was  it  the 
novelty,  the  emergency,  the  mysterious  awe  I  stood  in  of  the 
judgment  of  the  unknown  editor?  Was  it  inspiration,  or  the 
green  tea  ?  I  wrote  fluently  and  eagerly  without  exactly  knowing 
how,  and  when  next  morning  I  looked  over  the  letter  before 
posting  it  I  thought,  forgetting  Mr.  GifiFord's  paradox,  it  was  not 
so  bad  for  a  beginner. 

It  brought  back  an  order  for  a  second  on  the  same  theme,  a  list 
of  other  subjects  to  select  from,  and  a  weekly  arrangement  as  to 
terms  for  my  services  to  the  extent  of  three  guineas  a  week. 
Which,  as  Jack  could  have  told  you,  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  a 
year. 

Here  was  a  ray  of  light  indeed !  The  least  I  could  do  was  to 
sit  down  at  once  and  write  off  a  few  lines  of  very  hearty  thanks  to 
Mr.  Gifford,  to  whose  timely  intervention,  and  not  to  my  superior 
talents  in  penmanship  I  knew  full  well,  all  this  must  he  owing. 
He  wrote  back  making  light  of  his  share  in  the  matter,  but 
enjoining  me,  should  I  find  myself  in  the  least  diflBculty,  to  apply 
to  him. 

It  would  be  uncandid  not  to  tell  you  that  my  second  letter 
cost  me  a  world  of  trouble,  and  my  third  was  written  over 
oftener  than  I  cared  to  count,  before  I  dared  think  of  it  as  done. 
Still  the  task  at  the  outset  presented  no  downright  impossibility 
to  zealous  exertions,  and  I  grudged  no  time  or  trouble  either 
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to  the  material  or  the  make  of  my  letters.     I  was  a  very  new 
broom  indeed ! 

Charlotte,  warm  in  approval,  agreed  the  work  was  just  what  I 
wanted — a  famous  idea.  It  had  occurred  to  her,  too,  only  her 
notion  had  been  to  start  herself  a  theatrical  paper  expressly  for 
me  to  write  in  it.  She  had  even  tried  to  press  Beattie  Graven  into 
partnership,  an  offer  he  had  promptly  and  emphatically  declined. 

Lady  Hazlemere  was  delighted  to  hear  I  had  made  the  first 
step  towards  carrying  out  my  plan.  She  bought  a  dozen  copies 
of  the  first  number  of  Out  of  Toivii^  and  declared  the  Kinder- 
garten letter  was  the  only  thing  in  it  worth  reading.  She  meant 
to  study  the  system  seriously  some  day,  when  she  had  time. 

Little  Gerty  came  to  see  us  often,  attended  by  her  nurse  and 
Charles  the  Positivist,  the  latter  authorized  to  spend  the  interval 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  place  whither  all  good  footmen  hope 
eventually  to  go.  Nurse,  who  had  been  in  India,  made  friends 
with  Lai  Roy.  They  gossiped  in  the  kitchen,  whilst  high  romps 
went  on  above-stairs — Gerty  careering  wildly  round  the  room 
driven  in  harness  by  Jack,  Monty  scuttling  after  on  all  fours ; 
Gerty,  at  home  a  quiet,  dainty  little  mouse,  in  my  nursery  far  the 
most  uproarious  of  the  three.  She  was  a  sweet  little  dot,  with 
winning  ways  like  her  mother,  but  more  tender-hearted.  No 
wonder  her  father  was  her  slave.  1  had  silent  misgivings  at 
times  when  I  marked  her  delicate  looks  and  pretty  precocity, 
though  due  more  to  over-care  than  to  natural  weakliness.  The 
little  primrose  was  so  very  precious,  it  must  be  reared  under  glass. 
Out  of  doors,  under  the  hedge,  it  would  have  thriven  as  a  hardier 
growth.  Then,  as  I  watched  them  at  their  games,  for  sheer  idle- 
headedness  I  dreamt  of  the  better  time  coming,  when  I  might 
perhaps  be  mistress  of  the  little  dairy-farm,  as  Lady  Hazlemeret 
had  suggested ;  then  I  would  have  down  Gerty  to  stay,  and  see  if 
I  could  not  get  a  rather  "  faster  "  colour  into  her  cheeks  and  more 
firmness  into  their  substance.  Twice  treacherous  day-dreams, 
sad  to  recall  when  you  have  not  realized  them,  still  sadder  some- 
times when  you  have  ! 

Gerty's  lady-mother  came  now  and  then,  and  would  have  come 
oftener,  but  the  children's  din  tried  her  head  unendurably.  And 
the  bare  sight  of  our  poor  little  hermitage  made  her  melancholy 
for  pity.  She  marvelled  at  Gerty's  extraordinary  spirits — quite  a 
new  revelation  to  her  of  her  little  one's  character ;  and  it  puzzled 
her  sympathies  to  see  me  there  busy,  cheerful,  active,  and  vigilant. 
I  knew  what  she  was  thinking  when  she  watched  me  half-admir- 
ing, half-compassionate — that  such  a  life  must  in  time  turn  any 
woman  into  a  mere  head-nurse,  a  sewing,  washing,  wringing, 
ironing,  darning  machine,  given  over  to  Martha-like  ministrations 
and  baby  worship.     Something  too  much  of  these  already. 

She  did  not  know,  and  how  could  I  tell  her,  what  I  never  told 
myself  in  so  many  words,  how  it  was  with  me  then ;  and  that  had 
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it  not  been  for  the  daily  task  of  keeping  our  little  mAiiage  afoot, 
that  I  must  perform  as  certainly  as  I  must  breathe,  for  the  sake  of 
those  fledgelings  in  the  nest  with  me,  if  I  had  had  nurses,  footmen, 
and  teachers  to  take  their  care  off  my  hands  and  set  my  thoughts 
free  to  dwell  on  the  past  and  unlock  the  depths  of  sorrow,  I  should 
fust  have  sat  down  and  listened  to  the  voice  in  me  ever  repeating 
"  James,  James,"  and  broken  my  heart. 

Or,  maybe,  no.  Who  can  tell?  You  cannot  go  down  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave  for  the  wishing;  nor  if  you  are  to  finish 
your  course  can  you  foretell  if  it  will  be  with  joy  or  with  sadness. 


CHAPTER  XXVIir. 

OLD  FRIENDS  AND   NEW  FACES. 

When  I  think  on  how  little  we  lived  in  those  days  and  yet  wanted 
for  nothing  I  could  suspect  my  own  memory  of  romancing.  Yet 
here  was  no  miracle.  Clip  your  life  not  only  of  finery,  social 
amusements,  luxury,  leisure,  but  of  all  appetite  for  them,  and 
see  how  your  expenses  go  down.  Some  day,  if  the  natural  taste 
for  pleasure  came  back  which  seemed  to  have  left  me  for  good, 
or  the  children  grew  too  old  to  find  real  happiness  in  sailing  paper 
boats  in  a  bath,  and  the  fiftieth  iteration  of  Jack  in  the  Beanstalk, 
then  we  should  begin  to  fret  under  the  narrowness  of  our  lot  and 
envy  our  neighbour,  Mrs.  Overtheway,  an  Indian  civilian's  widow, 
her  house  and  her  servants,  her  victoria,  her  parties,  and  her 
children's  fairy-prince-like  attire,  the  talk  and  the  wonder  of 
Leveson  Street. 

We  had  more  than  one  kindly  visitor.  Charlotte  would  plump 
down  on  us  at  odd  hours,  generally  the  children's  dinner  hour, 
always  in  a  hurfy  and  unable  to  stay  two  minutes,  and  invariably 
stopping  for  sixty.  Her  powerful  presence,  voice,  and  manner 
awed  my  little  people  at  first,  bat  she  brought  Tiger,  whom  they 
worshipped,  and  who  narrowly  escaped  being  hugged  to  death  in 
their  embraces.  I  had  no  time  to  revisit  The  Chestnuts,  but  she 
had  a  tempting-sounding  plan  of  installing  me  and  my  brood 
there  in  the  summer  holidays — when  she  would  be  absent  on 
tour — as  amateur  caretakers,  with  whom  even  Tiger  might  be 
trusted.  She  had  settled  it  all,  her  seven-league-boots  imagina- 
tion overstepping  all  barriers  and  trampling  down  all  obstacles 
your  pigmy  fancy  might  raise. 

Beattie  Graves  would  drop  in,  bringing  his  wife  Louisa's  card 
and  kind  messages,  and  entreaties,  since  her  health  forbade  her 
paying  calls  herself,  to  come  and  see  them  at  Acanthus  Lodge. 

He,  too,  would  linger,  diverting  the  children  with  his  powers  of 
facial  mimicry,  and  always  brimming  over  with  the  latest  Albatross 
gossip — how  Slater  had  bobbed  up  unabashed  as  predicted,  and 
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was  actually  serving  under  bim  as  stage-manager.  "Beattie 
Graves,  whom  he  used  to  bully,  now  bullies  him,"  he  gave  out 
impressively,  adding  ruefully,  *•  or  would  like  to.  For,"  dropping 
to  a  mysterious  theatrical  whisper,  "  he's  got  the  whip-hand  of  me 
still,  the  dog!  A  confoundedly  clever  dog  at  his  business;  he's 
always  right,  hang  him  !  He'll  not  be  serving  long.  He's  born 
to  rule.  Why,  he's  no  more  moral  scruple  in  him  than  a  pot  of 
porter ! " 

Then  there  was  Davenant,  who  had  asked  after  me  and  was 
goirg  to  call.  "  Always  going,"  said  Graves  maliciously,  "  like  a 
church  bell,  but  never  goes."  And  Annie,  whose  farewells  were 
now  over,  till  further  notice ;  but  she  was  acting  nightly.  "  She 
doesn't  draw  as  she  used,"  said  he,  "  but  eti  rcvancfie  she  paints 
more  than  ever."  Tompkins,  the  husband,  had  settled  down 
into  some  small  business  capacity  at  the  theatre.  "You  never 
saw  such  a  united  pair,"  he  concluded,  with  an  indescribable 
expression. 

Mr.  GiflFord  must  have  said  a  very  good  word  for  me  to  that 
editor,  since  my  course  in  that  quarter  had  run  as  smooth  as  only 
fair  words  can  make  it.  So  many  weeks  elapsed,  so  many  letters 
written,  so  much  added  to  ray  store.  And  the  correspondent  had 
never  yet  been  at  a  loss  for  something  to  tell,  thanks  to  friends, 
high  and  low.  Now  it  was  Charlotte,  who  ensconced  me  in  her 
empty  box  during  the  dress  rehearsal  of  "  Zed  "  at  the  Albatross ; 
now  Fi-ancis  GiflFord,  who  sent  special  admission  to  an  exhibition 
of  Persian  embroideries  and  stuffs;  now  Beattie  Graves,  wha 
personally  conducted  me  to  see  some  trial  display  of  the  wonderful 
spectacular  eflfects  of  a  coming  Shakesperian  revival  at  a  leading 
theatre  ;  now  Lady  Hazlemere,  who  initiated  me  into  the  working 
of  a  model  Orphanage  for  Children,  or  a  Convalescent  Home, 
where  she  was  presiding  genius. 

Lai  Roy,  left  to  mount  guard  at  home  in  my  absence,  put  the 
London  nursemaids  to  shame ;  less  touchy  and  more  careful  he 
than  any  Susan  Jane  among  them.  No  fear  of  his  letting  Monty's 
sleepy  head  dangle,  strangling  fashion,  out  of  the  perambulator, 
or  Jack  stand  to  be  frozen  in  an  easterly  blast,  whilst  their 
guardian  angel  gazed  lovingly  and  long  at  the  Dutch  doll  figures 
with  excruciating  waists,  enshrined  in  the  fashionable  shop 
windows.  He  was  as  good  as  a  child  companion  for  them  too, 
since  his  intellectual  standing  and  Jack's  were  in  certain  ways  on 
a  par.  So  the  long  winter  weeks  went  by,  and  the  mid-winter 
of  trouble  was  not  without  its  rays  of  winter  sunshine.  February 
wore  on,  and  smutty  snowdrops  were  sold  about  the  streets; 
March  began,  and  a  few  yellow  crocuses  began  to  show  their 
heads  in  Charlotte's  garden. 

"  Ah,  Monty,"  I  soliloquized  aloud,  as  I  sat  late  one  afternoon 
rocking  him  in  my  arms,  "if  all  goes  well  for  just  a  little  longer, 
before  the  year  is  out  you  and  I  will  go  and  hide  in  the  country — 
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in  the  quiet  and  the  fresh  air — won't  vre?''  Monty  was  a  little 
man  of  few  words,  but  he  crowed  assent. 

I  heard  a  reproachful  sound  of  dissent,  and  looking  round,  saw 
my  landlady,  Mrs.  Clarendon  Hicks,  who  had  come  in  and  over- 
heard. "  Ah,  miss,''  she  sighed  (she  forgot  herself  senselessly  at 
times),  "  what  are  you  in  that  hurry  to  leave  for,  high  and  dry 
and  comfortable  as  you  are  here  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  be  quiet,  Mrs.  Hicks,"  I  said  vaguely. 

"  And  it's  just  for  next  Christmas  we're  promised  the  asphalte," 
she  replied  literally. 

"  I  didn't  mean  in  that  sense,"  said  I,  with  a  nervous  laugh. 

"  Well,  take  away  the  rattle  outside,  and  tell  me  if  the  house 
isn't  quiet  as  a  well.  There's  Olave,  now,  says  it's  too  dull  to  be 
borne,  and  fretting  to  go  out  as  a  governess." 

"  Olave  wants  to  see  the  world,  Mrs.  Hicks,"  I  said.  "  Girls 
do.  I'm  not  a  girl.  I've  done  with  the  world ;  I  should  like  to 
be  quiet — for  life." 

"For  life's  a  long  time,"  she  sententiously  said;  "and  the 
world  hasn't  done  with  you  yet,  or  I'm  much  mistaken.  Why, 
you're  too  young  to  be  buried  alive ;  too  young  and  much  too " 

**  Hush,"  I  entreated,  trying  to  stop  her  mouth  or  close  my  ears. 

"  Well,  no  ofifence,"  she  resumed,  in  helpless  apology ;  "  it's 
your  good  fortune  not  your  fault.  Now,  ma'am,  will  your  pretty 
cherub  come  to  me  ?     Master  Jack's  quite  ready,  he  says." 

She  had  invited  both  cherubim  to  tea  with  her  downstairs.  I 
consigned  them  to  her  care,  and  saw  them  go  oflF  in  fine  spirits, 
promising  to  join  the  little  party  by-and-by.  My  own  day's 
work,  it  so  chanced,  was  not  yet  quite  over.  Somebody  was 
coming  to  see  me  for  whom  I  must  wait ;  one  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  from  Lady  Hazlemere's  Orphanage,  who  desired  that  a 
description  of  their  work  should  appear  in  Out  of  Town^  and 
were  sending  one  of  their  number  to  supply  some  necessary  bit^ 
and  scraps  of  information.  But  she  was  late ;  and,  left  alone,  I 
dropped  into  the  arm-chair  to  rest.  I  had  few  such  idle  moments 
for  thinking,  and  it  was  best  so.  You  should  not  think,  if  you 
are  bent  upon  acting.  What  could  thinking  bring  me  but  an 
overpowering  sense  of  a  burning  grief — of  pain,  which  the  cease- 
less activity  need  forced  on  me  might  keep  off  somewhat  but 
could  not  lessen.  Time  deadens  sorrow,  blunts  the  sharp  edge  of 
regret.  It's  a  truism  ;  we  see  proof  of  it  right  and  left,  but  still 
believe  it  will  be  different  with  ourselves.  I  could  rather  think  that 
for  me  the  worst  was  to  come.  There  were  moments  when,  as 
now,  the  truth  seemed  too  hard  to  understand.  Death,  the 
commonest  thing  in  nature,  has  always,  to  me,  something  of  a 
preternatural  occurrence,  even  when  its  approach  is  gradual  and 
slow.  A  sudden  thing  in  a  distant  country,  that  in  a  moment  of 
time  had  cheated  me  out  of  my  dearest  possession,  and  shaken 
down  the  house  of  life  we  were  building  up  together — the  pain 
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of  it^  fully  felt,  confused  thought  and  sense.  I  seemed  to  be  two 
separate  persons  at  once.  There  was  Jack  and  Monty's  mother, 
with  spirit  and  pluck  alive  in  her,  helping  her  to  work  for  them 
early  and  late,  keeping  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  really 
gladdened,  spite  of  all,  sometimes,  by  the  two  glad  little  faces, 
the  happy  childish  voices  and  laughter  around  her.  And  there 
was  somebody  else — the  girl  who  had  been  James's  wife,  and 
whom  he  had  made  very  happy  once,  not  long  ago. 

I  sprang  from  my  reverie  as  Lai  Roy  opened  the  door  to  intro- 
duce a  visitor.  Collecting  myself,  I  rose  to  receive  the  Sister  of 
Charity  I  was  expecting.  So  confidently  had  I  looked  for  the 
nun-like  figure  at  the  door  that  I  half  started  to  see  Mr.  Gifford 
walk  in  instead. 

Our  room  presented  its  best  face  to  visitors  this  afternoon. 
Speckless  boards,  bright  fire  on  the  hearth,  fresh  flowers,  left  that 
morning  by  Gerty,  on  the  mantel-piece.  I  would  not  have 
exchanged  it,  I  know,  for  the  Dulleys'  three-storied  abode  of  yore, 
with  its  mouldering  Kidderminsters,  moth-eaten  damask,  and 
chill-striking,  murky  apartments.  Both  interiors,  probably,  would 
strike  my  present  guest  but  as  varieties  of  intolerable  discomfort. 
A  London  bachelor  acquires  Oriental  ideas  of  personal  luxury. 
You  appreciate  such  a  one's  action  in  calling  on  you  when  you 
have  nothing  better  to  ask  him  to  step  into  than  a  clean  kitchen. 
Still  my  next  movement  was  one  of  plainspoken  dismay.  That 
he  had  come  to  tell  me  that  Out  of  To^vn  was  going  to  stop 
appearing,  or  to  stop  payment,  or  to  cashier  its  inexperienced 
lady-correspondent  for  some  unimaginable  blunder,  seemed  the 
most  natural  conclusion  to  jump  to. 

Nothing  of  the  kind,  he  assured  me.  Merely  to  assure  himself 
I  was  not  neglecting  his  injunction  to  apply  to  him  in  case  of  any 
diiSiculties  met  with  in  work  to  whteli  I  was  new. 

There  were  two,  as  I  could  not  deny,  which  were  troubling  me 
gr:atly.  I  wanted  some  books  to  refer  to,  and  had  no  idea  how 
to  get  them.  My  home  library,  as  I  pointed  out,  comprised  on  a 
single  shelf,  was  cut  out  much  on  the  good  old  Bible-and-Cookery- 
book  pattern.  And  then — here  was  a  really  serious  bugbear — surely 
the  moment  must  already  be  at  hand  when  the  short  list  of  subjects 
vhich  I  was  competent  to  give  account  of  would  be  exhausted. 

"  Was  that  all  ?"  he  asked.  He  disposed  of  my  fears  in  fewer 
words  than  it  had  taken  me  to  express  them.  Books  ?  Books 
could  always  be  had.  What  books  ?  Bobbins'  History  of  Lace, 
Potter  on  China,  Dictionary  of  Costume  ? 

He  had  them  all  three  in  his  library,  and  would  lend  them  with 
pleasure.  Subjects  ?  He  named  a  dozen,  obvious  enough,  yet 
that  never  would  have  occurred  to  me.  As  he  was  noting  down 
the  titles  of  the  books  in  his  memorandum  Mrs.  Clarendon  Hicks 
came  in,  solemnly  bringing  cups  of  tea — an  unheard-of  piece  of 
condescension  on  her  part,  had  my  guest  but  known  ! 
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Again  I  thanked  him  for  all  he  had  done,  remarking : 

"You  make  light  of  your  services,  Mr.  GiflFord,  but  that  doesn't 
blind  me  to  their  worth." 

He  laugrhed,  and  changed  the  subject,  asking  if  I  still  liked 
Leveson  Street. 

**  I  try  to,"  I  said.  "  Yet  I  am  impatient  for  the  day  when  I 
shall  bid  it  good-bye  for  some  little  country  nook  of  my  own.  I 
mean  to  try  cottage  farming,  you  know,  by-and-by,  on  the  tiniest 
scale,  and  as  I  shall  look  only  for  the  tiniest  profits,  I  may  hope 
not  to  be  disappointed." 

"  Is  that  your  idea  ?"  he  asked,  with  evident  surprise,  and  just 
a  touch  of  that  light  incredulity  which  plants  misgivings  in  your 
mind. 

"  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  it.  Do  you  think  I  sha'n't  cany  it 
out  ?" 

"It  sounds— ideal,"  he  said,  with  a  dubious  emphasis. 

"  But  not  impracticable,"  I  urged,  uneasily. 

"  Well,"  he  returned,  in  a  tone  of  light  imperceptible  raillery, 
"  there's  nothing  practicable  or  impracticable  in  itself,  but  think- 
ing or  wishing  can  make  it  so.  Circumstances  create  the  ideal 
of  our  desire,  you  see,  and  circumstances  change,"  he  added, 
definitively. 

"  But  we  do  not  change  with  them,"  I  objected. 

"No,  we  only  appear  to,  as  fresh  experience  draws  out  fresh 
sides  of  our  nature,  of  whose  existence  we  could  not  know 
before." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  I  said.  It's  the  polite  way  of  saying  you 
don't. 

"I  give  you  the  conclusions  of  experience,"  he  replied, 
unmoved ;  but  there  was  no  levity  in  his  tone  just  then.  I  fell 
back  on  the  practical  point,  saying : 

"  I  have  considered  everything,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  best 
thing  I  can  do — quite  the  best,  for  the  children." 

"  But  for  yourself,''  he  suggested,  after  a  pause.  "  Are  you  not 
afraid  of  the  solitude,  the  stagnating  restriction  of  such  a  life,  so 
cat  off  from  human  intercourse,  the  having  no  choice  what  faces 
you  shall  see  ?" 

"Must  it  not  be  easier,"  I  said,  "than  to  live  on  in  the  whirl  of 
action  and  distraction  in  which  you  cannot,  do  not,  want  ever  to 
join  again  ?  But  perhaps  " — I  stopped, trying  to  steady  my  voice 
-  "perhaps  you  men  cannot  understand  that  .  .  .  ."  I  got  no 
further.  It  was  he-  who  the  next  moment  spoke  my  thought  for 
me. 

"  That  there  are  recollections  which  seem  as  if  they  must  ever 
stand  between  you  and  happiness  in  the  ordinary  human  sense?" 
His  voice  had  a  ring  of  bitter  earnest  in  it  as  he  let  out,  half- 
involuiitarily,  "  Men,  too,  may  have  reason  to  know  that  that  is 
the  price  paid  for  any  experience  more  than  common." 
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The  Rudden  seriousness  of  flippant-seeming  people — like  a  burst 
of  feeling  from  the  undemonstrative,  a  fit  of  frankness  from  the 
reserved — has  a  peculiar  power  to  strike.  I  glanced  up  at  the 
speaker,  who  stood  leaning  back  against  the  fire-place,  his  eyes 
bent  on  the  ground  for  a  moment. 

The  next,  he  came  and  took  the  chair  near  where  I  sat,  resum- 
ing in  his  former  tone  of  quiet  sympathy,  nothing  in  it  to  wound 
or  jar  or  vex : 

"  Some  one  who  filled  a  place  in  your  fancy  that  can  never  be 
filled  by  another  has  ceased  to  be  a  [)ersonal  influence  in  your  life 
— a  painful  past  that  nothing  can  change,  yet  that  incapacitates 
you  from  entering  into  the  present  or  taking  care  for  the  future.'' 

"  It  should  not  do  that,"  I  said  low,  and  bent  down  my  head, 
so  that  my  face  should  not  be  seen.  Dusk  had  come  on,  but  from 
a  log  of  driftwood  on  the  hearth  shot  out  tongues  of  coloured 
flame  that  shone  fitfully  about  the  room  and  played  on  the  walls 
with  changing  light. 

"  It  has  done  more,"  he  remarked  contemplatively,  "  led  many 
to  desire  to  be  quit  of  life  altogether." 

"  They  have  no  children,"  I  said,  inaudibly,  as  if  to  account  to 
myself  for  it  that  in  the  very  keenest  of  my  sorrow  I  had  never 
actually  wished  to  die. 

"  But  for  those  who  live  on,"  he  continued,  "  it  is  not  always 
for  them  to  say  what  in  the  end  they  shall  or  shall  not  do." 

I  heard  him  vaguely,  with  some  vague  sense  that  his  words 
were  meant  to  soothe,  as  I  sat  silent  and  unhinged  in  the  still 
twilight-time,  once  so  pleasant,  now  always  dreary  and  spectral,, 
and  that  I  had  come  to  dread  as  a  child  dreads  the  dark. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  he  said,  suddenly,  as  though  watching 
my  face  some  change  in  my  colour  or  look  had  startled  him. 

"  Nothing,"  I  answered,  with  an  effort.  "  But  since  I  was  ill, 
awhile  ago,  I  seem  to  have  grown  foolish — superstitious.  Some- 
times, in  these  long  evenings,  the  silence  seems  ghostly,  the 
shadows  on  the  wall  take  strange  shapes ;  even  the  children's  toys 
on  the  shelves  start  none  but  queer  and  fantastic  ideas,  as  if  the 
tin  soldier  and  little  dancer  might  walk  and  talk  if  they  chose,  as 
in  Andersen's  fairy  tale." 

To  confess  such  a  weakness  is  to  cure  it,  sometimes.  I  had  not 
thought  of  its  effect  on  my  listener.  He  bent  forward  and  took 
both  my  hands,  saying  in  a  tone  of  grave  kindness  and  marked 
concern,  that  made  the  action  seem  natural : 

"Mrs.  Romney — you  must  not  let  your  mind  play  with  brain 
fancies  like  these." 

"  I  will  not,"  I  said  firmly.  A  great  sob  surged  up,  but  spent 
itself  somehow  without  a  sound.  I  rose,  lit  the  candles,  and 
mechanically  took  up  a  bit  of  needlework  on  the  table.  Then, 
the  better  to  recover  myself,  I  made  an  attempt  to  renew  the  con- 
versation on  the  dry  business  theme,  but  his  answers,  careless  and 
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cUstraity  seemed  scarce  given  in  earnest.  Perhaps  no  man  ever 
does  take  ladies'  work  and  business  projects  quite  seriously.  Yet 
mine  were  serious  to  me,  as  I  was  going  to  try  to  make  him  under- 
stand, when  Lai  Eoy  somewhat  brusquely  walked  in  upon  us  to 
announce  the  Sister  of  Charity  at  last. 

The  sight  of  this  lady,  in  conspicuously  plain  attire  and  a 
brilliant  blue  veil,  brought  Mr.  GiflFord*s  visit  to  a  summary  close. 
I  should  like  to  have  been  left  alone — to  think.  Talk  had  proved 
much  more  unnerving  than  silence,  society  than  solitude.  For 
some  minutes  I  sat  listening  to  the  Sister's  chatter,  scarcely 
catching  the  sense,  gazing  studiously  at  the  face  under  the  poke 
bonnet.  A  puzzle-headed  feeling  gaining  hold  of  me  as  I  looked, 
partly  restored  my  balance  by  giving  an  entirely  fresh  turn  to  my 
thoughts.  Then  I  decided  that  my  brain  must  be  giving  way 
outright ;  else,  how  was  it  that  the  Sister's  face  and  voice  were  as 
familiar  to  me  as  Jack's  ? 

I  wondered  on,  caught  by  the  enigma.  Why,  it  was  like  com- 
ing on  some  old  long-forgotten  possession  hidden  away  in  a  drawer, 
whose  abrupt  sight  strikes  like  picture-writing — a  whole  story 
there.  Quite  suddenly  I  saw  through  it,  and  knew  what  the  story 
was. 

"  Miss  Alice !  Miss  DuUey ! "  I  cried  out.  She  started,  scared 
as  though  she  thought  I  had  gone  mad.  "  Why,  don't  you  know 
me  ?  "  I  continued.  Her  perplexity  lasted  long  enough  to  show 
how  changed  I  must  be.  It  cleared.  Doubting  still,  and  half- 
incredulous,  she  asked : 

"  Elizabeth  ?  it's  impossible.     Elizabeth  Adams  ?  "    I  shook  my . . 
head.     "  Oh  dear,"  she  said  timidly,  glancing  at  my  mourning 
dress  and  wedding  ring.     "  You  have  had  trouble. ' 

]\Iy  husband's  name  was  known  to  her  as  that  of  the  officer  to 
whom  her  luckless  brother  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude,  but  the  fii-st 
notion  of  my  connection  with  the  matter  came  upon  her  now  as  a 
crowning  surprise.  She  told  me  the  latest  chapter  of  their  family 
history;  it  was  almost  cheerful.  Tom,  in  Canada,* had  actually 
abstained  from  scrapes  hitherto,  and  meant  when  he  got  his  dis- 
charge to  settle  in  the  country,  which  he  liked.  The  Kev.  Barnabas, 
tardily,  had  answered  to  his  name.  A  maiden  lady  with  means 
had  wooed  and  married  him,  with  the  happiest  results  to  all. 
Miss  Alice,  who  had  quickly  tired  of  her  new  country  home,^was 
glad  to  be  free  to  accompany  a  lady-friend  to  the  Orphanage, 
where  for  six  months  she  had  been  stayipg  and  seemed  well 
content.  She  had  neither  the  strength  for  nursing  nor  the  head 
for  teaching,  but  made  herself  useful  in  light  errands  such  as  that 
which  had  brought  her  to  me.  I  told  my  own  story  briefly,  then 
asked  if  I  were  really  so  altered  as  to  be  past  recognition. 

"  Now  I  recollect,"  she  said,  "  you  always  had  that  bright  hair. 
I  never  saw  fair  hair  so  bright.  You  are  the  same  and  yet  you 
have  grown  another  creature.     You  are  like  our  picture  of  St. 
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Clara  at  the  Orphanage.     You  must  come  there  some  day  and  see 
our  children." 

"Now  you  shall  see  mine,"  said  I;  as  I  heard  them  come 
scrambling  upstairs,  bursting  into  the  room  the  next  minute — 
]\Ionty  radiant,  glorious,  in  an  adorable  humour — eager  to 
volunteer  all  his  six  words,  and  show  off  all  his  infant  accomplish- 
ments for  the  visitor's  entertainment.  But  Jack,  who  had  been 
out  of  sorts  all  day,  now  the  fun  was  over,  sulked ;  flushed,  tired 
and  imhappy,  he  came  and  hid  his  face  in  my  lap — his  hand 
was  burning  hot. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  little  man  ?''  I  said,  lifting  him  on  my 
knee.  He  clung  on  to  me  in  a  way  most  unlike  his  usual  in- 
dependence, and  then  finding  this  of  no  avail,  suddenly  burst  out 
crying.  Miss  Dulley  smiled  that  I  seemed  uneasy — she  imagining 
that  all  children  cried,  as  hyenas  laugh,  for  a  pastime — an  old 
wives'  fable,  as  the  babies  would  soon  tell  us  if  they  could.  She 
left,  promising  to  come  and  see  us  again  very  soon. 

The  boy  ailed  all  night,  and  next  day  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
doctor,  who  pronounced  him  sickening  for  scarlet  fever.  He  asked 
where  the  child  had  been.  When  I  named  South  Kensington  he 
remarked  with  a  satisfied  air,  as  if  the  discovery  made  amends  for 
all,  "  Ah,  that  accounts.  There's  a  regular  epidemic  broken  out 
down  there."  And  to  a  note  that  I  dashed  off  to  Lady  Hazlemere 
to  warn  Gerty  off  our  premises,  came  back  the  reply  that  her 
little  girl  was  poorly,  she  feared  with  the  same  complaint ;  but 
.  all  was  going  favourably,  so,  at  least,  said  Dr.  Prime,  the  renowned 
,  West  End  practitioner  who  attended  them.  She  insisted  on  send- 
ing this  worthy  to  see  Jack. 

I  had  two  patients  soon.  Isolation  is  for  rich  people,  and  here  it 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Besides,  said  the  doctor  consolingly, 
i:  was  probably  too  late  to  save  Monty.  The  proof  came  quickly, 
and  there  followed  for  me  a  day-and-night  struggle  of  desperate 
grappling  wit'i  what  I  should  call  the  real  Woman's  Question, 
of  how  to  make  one  pair  of  hands  do  the  work  of  six.  Lai  Eoy,  by 
the  doctor's  advice  and  contrivance,  was  sent  out  of  the  house 
awhile.  Mrs.  Clarendon  Hicks  was  compassionate,  bat  dared  not 
so  much  as  post  a  letter  for  me.  I  should  have  been  quite  alone 
but  for  Miss  Alice,  who  had  heard  how  matters  stood  and  came 
now  and  then.  The  fever  had  appeared  at  the  Orphanage ;  she 
being  among  those  set  aside  to  help  with  the  patients  was  per- 
mitted when  she  went  out  to  come  and  see  mine.  Her  visits 
•enabled  me  to  snatch  an  hour  or  two's  sleep  in  the  day  time — 
«leep  which  yet  afforded  no  respite  from  the  preying  anxiety: 
haunting  apprehensions  of  what  worse  might  befall  the  three  ot 
US  if  I  fell  ill  and  were  unable  to  keep  to  the  fore  any  longer. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE   END   OF  A   LIFE, 

The  scourge  passed  from  our  door,  leaving  us  more  frightened 
than  hurt.  When  the  West  End  doctor  paid  his  promised  call,  it 
was  only  to  congratulate  me  on  my  little  people's  easy  escape  and 
compliment  me  on  th.-ir  superbly  healthy  constitutions.  Jack 
was  on  his  legs  again  already,  and  Monty  not  too  ill  ihoroughly 
to  relish  the  extra  spoiling  and  petting  showered  upon  him.  Bat 
when  I  asked  after  Gerty  Dr.  Prime's  face  took  a  disquieting 
expression.  '*  Hers  is  a  very  serious  case,"  he. said  plainly,  "and 
the  worst  of  it  may  yet  be  to  come ;  but  I  think — I  hope — we 
shall  i)ull  her  through," 

Three  days  passed,  and  I  heard  nothing  more.  I  had  no  mes- 
senger to  send,  and  I  could  not  leave  my  children's  hospital.  On 
the  fourth  afternoon  came  Miss  Alice,  urging  me  to  go  out  for  a 
turn  and  an  hour's  fresh  air,  declaring  I  looked  fagged  to  death.  I 
could  leave  the  convalescents — the  one  asleep,  and  the  other 
painting  a  flock  of  white  wooden  sheep  purple  and  red — in  her 
charge  for  a  little  time. 

Time  enough  for  me  to  go  to  Kensington  and  back,  having 
made  sure  that  all  was  going  well  there,  as  with  us.  I  had  not 
put  my  foot  out  of  doors  for  ten  days. 

The  air  was  revivmg,  but  the  week  of  sleepless  exertion  and 
anxiety  before  the  open  door  of  terrible  ifs  had  left  me  unstrung 
and  ready  to  take  fright  at  shadows.  My  mind  was  full  of  the 
sad  fears  Dr.  Prime's  words  seemed  to  warrant  for  Jack's  little 
playfellow,  and  a  sense  of  the  irretrievable  havoc,  the  blighting 
consequence  her  loss  might  bring  into  that  household  rose  up  and 
sat  on  me  likr  a  nightmare  as  I  came  in  sight  of  Prince's  Gate. 

I  hesitated  to  approach,  scarcely  dared  ring,  and  when  Charles^ 
pale  and  pensive,  presented  himself,  feared  tj  speak  the  question 
I  had  come  on  purpose  to  ask. 

With  a  philosophic  calm  and  dry  superiority  that  put  you  to 
shame,  he  volunteered  the  news  that  the  little  girl  was  much 
better  this  morning,  adding  a  few  particulars. 

For  three  days  there  had  been  the  gravest  alarm,  but  this 
morning  a  favourable  change  had  set  in,  and  the  doctor  had  left 
at  two,  declaring  her  out  of  danger.  He  was  to  call  again  at 
half-past  j-ix.  Would  I  come  in  ?  Her  ladyship  was  resting,  but 
he  thought  she  or  Lord  Uazlemere  would  like  to  see  me  pre* 
sently,  if  I  could  wait. 

So  I  waited  in  the  daintily-decorated  drawing-room,  half- 
ghastly  to-day  in  its  exquisite  prettiness — like  a  dead  beauty  in 
her  ball  dress — bearing  signs  of  the  suspension  of  social  life  and 
pleasant  leisure.     No  time,  no  heart,  this  long  while,  in  master  or 
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mistress  to  tastf*  the  sweets  of  wealth  and  cuUure.  Symmetri- 
cally tidy,  painfully  neat,  not  a  volume  out  of  its  place,  not  a 
chair  out  of  the  straight  line,  the  jonquils  and  hyacinths  drooping 
— everything  telling  of  relaxed  attention  and  the  avoidance  of 
visitors. 

By-and-by  I  heard  steps  descending  from  the  floor  above,  and 
Gerty's  father  came  in  to  me,  outwardly  composed  and  cheerful, 
doing  his  best  to  appear  as  if  he  were  not  thoroughly  unhinged 
by  the  ordeal  he  had  gone  through — the  stiain  of  imminent 
anticipation  of  extreme  calamity,  from  which,  on  its  removal,  the 
mind  recovers  as  slowly  as  the  body  from  half-drowning  or  suffoca- 
tion. For  him  at  this  moment  nothing  existed  but  his  child — 
no  room  in  his  mind  but  for  the  supreme  fact  that  her  existence 
was  preserved. 

"I  have  heard  the  good  news,"  I  said.  "You  come  to  con- 
firm it?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  replied,  hastily,  "  Gerty  is  doing  well ;  she  is 
still  asleep,  and  the  fever  is  going  down  rapidly.  I  have  just  been 
to  inquire,  and  to  tell  Mabel."  He  stopped,  drew  a  deep  breath, 
and  then  added  in  a  lower  tone — "But  she  has  been  very  ill. 
Only  yesterday  at  this  time  we  scarcely  thought  we  should  save 
her,  Mrs.  Romney." 

He  could  speak  of  it  now ;  look  down  and  measure  the  precipice 
now  that  the  frail  bridge  had  been  crossed,  tell  the  too  common 
tale  through  to  its  hardly-wrung  happy  ending, 

"  Poor  Mabel  is  quite  knocked-up,"  he  said,  when  by-and-by  I 
asked  after  his  wife.  "  She  could  not  leave  Gerty ;  we  had  two 
nurses,  but  the  child  was  difficult  to  manage,  and  would  take 
neither  food  nor  medicine  from  any  hand  but  her  mother's. 
Mabel  succeeded  when  the  rest  failed,  and  would  never  leave  the 
room  for  a  moment." 

She  had  had  her  reward.  During  those  critical  hours  when  the 
child's  life  hung  on  a  thread,  and  a  moment's  relaxation,  dul- 
ness,  weariness,  want  of  resource  in  the  watcher,  might  turn  the 
scale,  her  self-command  and  tact  had  never  failed,  kept  off 
defeat  till  nature's  forces  came  round  to  her  side,  and  danger, 
humanly  speaking,  was  over. 

Dr.  Prime,  coming  presently,  after  looking  in  at  his  still 
sleeping  patient  upstairs*,  brought  down  the  anticipated  good 
report.  He  was  an  inveterately  cheerful  personage;  it  was  a 
penance  to  him  ever  even  to  seem  otherwise  than  jocose.  With 
hearty  alacrity  he  became  his  sanguine  self  again. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Romney,"  he  began.  "  Little  men 
getting  all  right  ?  Ah,  they  let  you  off  cheaply,  the  youngsters. 
It  has  been  another  affair  here." 

He  cast  an  expressive  side-glance  at  his  patient's  father,  drew 
a  long  breath,  sat  down,  and,  for  form's  sake,  wrote  a  prescrip- 
tion. 
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"  You  are  quite  satisfied  with  her  to-night  ? "  inquired  I^rd 
Hazlemere  anxiously,  as  the  physician  rose. 

"  More  than  satisfied.  Tell  her  ladyship  she  may  be  quite 
easy — let  her  get  some  rest — she  must  want  it.  She  has  been  in- 
valuable. Her  courage  and  cleverness  added  what  no  doctor  can 
supply — nor  one  nurse  in  a  thousand — and  it  was  all  needed  " — 
with  a  significant  nod.  "  Now  you  may  be  perfectly  happy  about 
the  little  girl,  and  be  thinking  of  packing  her  off  to  the  country 
before,  we  are  many  weeks  older.  Let  her  run  wild  all  the 
summer — that's  what  she  wants.  Good  evening — I  shall  look  in 
again  at  ten,  just  to  content  you — there's  not  the  slightest 
occasion." 

Lord  Hazlemere  asked  me  to  go  up  to  his  wife's  room,  just  to 
see  her  before  leaving.  The  door  was  {ijar,  she  was  lying  dressed 
on  the  bed,  with  her  eyes  half  closed ;  she  did  not  move,  but  just 
turned  them  towards  the  door  as  I  entered,  saying  dreamily: 

"  Who  is  it  ?  You  ?  "  and  she  put  out  her  hand.  "  Are  you 
not  afraid  ?  Oh,  I  forgot,"  confusedly.  **  You  have  been  through 
it,  too.  Are  your  boys  better  ?  They  must  be,  or  you  would  not 
be  here." 

*'  They  are  getting  well  quite  fast,"  said  I.  "  Jack  sends  Gerty 
her  favourite  little  white  mouse  out  of  the  Noah's  ark  she  gave 
him — '  to  keep  for  her  own.'     He  insisted  on  my  taking  it." 

"  How  pretty  of  him  1 "  she  said.  "  Gerty  has  a  perfect  passion 
for  Noah's  arks.  Nurse  says  Charles  the  Positivist  is  distressed  at 
her  addiction  to  such  a  superstitious  toy,"  and  she  laughed 
faintly ;  "  it  is  quite  strange  to  be  able  to  joke  again,  but  one 
wants  to.  Sit  there,"  motioning  me  to  a  chair  by  her  bedside. 
**  You  have  heard  all  about  Gerty,  and  what  an  awful  fright  we 
have  had." 

"  It  is  over  now,"  said  I,  thankfully, 

"  Somehow  I  was  never  so  much  frightened  as  the  others,"  she 
remarked.  "  Poor  John  lost  his  head  utterly ;  he  was  quite 
broken  down  last  night,  and  Dr.  Prime  and  the  nurses  were  very 
hopeless.  I  did  not  feel  as  they  did.  And  the  poor  little  thing 
seemed  to  fancy  having  me  near  her ;  and  was  quieter  and  more 
tractable  when  I  was  there," 

"  Dr.  Prime  says  you  saved  her,"  I  observed. 

"  That  was  magnanimous  for  a  doctor,"  she  said,  with  a  smile. 
"  John  said  so  too,  just  now,  when  he  was  here.  But  I  think 
none  of  us  just  now  know  very  well  what  we  are  talking  about. 
Well,  I  must  go  back,  after  breakfast.    Is  it  breakfast  time  yet  ?  " 

"  It  is  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,"  I  said,  watching  her,  and 
thinking  her  face  had  changed  even  since  I  came  in. 

She  stared  at  me,  then  tried  to  laugh.  "  Am  I  talking 
nonsense?  My  head  is  gone,  as  it  does  go,  directly  it  isn't 
wanted.  I  feel  quite  silly.  Have  I  been  asleep — dreaming  it 
all,  then  ?  " 
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**  No  dream,"  said  I,  cheerfully.  "  I  saw  Dr.  Prime,  and  he 
spoke  as  favourably  as  you  could  possibly  wish." 

"About  Gerty — yes,"  she  seemed  absent,  only  half  awake. 
Presently  she  looked  up,  completely  puzzled. 

"  Wa8  John  here  just  now  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  Certainly  he  was.     He  left  you  to  come  downstairs  to  me." 

Again  she  closed  her  eyes,  half  smiling,  happily,  as  in  her  sleep. 
So  she  lay  for  a  few  minutes,  then  roused  herself,  saying : 

'*  I  must  get  up  and  dress.  Would  you  please  ring  ?  Did  you 
not  say  it  was  seven  ?     We  dine  at  half-past." 

I  urged  her  not  to  think  of  rising — to  rest  whilst  she  could. 

"  No,  no,"  she  persisted.  "  I  think  if  we  sit  down  to  dinner  as 
usual  to-night,  I  shall  feel  that  our  trouble  is  really  over.  Poor 
John  has  had  lonely  meals  enough  lately." 

But  when  she  tried  to  stand,  she  was  dizzy,  and  forced  to  lie 
down  again.  I  made  her  promise,  when  the  maid  came,  to  go  to 
bed  at  once.  She  complained  slightly  of  her  throat  and  her 
head. 

"  Of  course  you  must  go  back  to  your  own  fever  patients,"  she 
said,  listlessly,  when,  reluctantly,  I  bade  her  good-night.  "  Poor 
thing,  how  tired  you  look.  I  suspect  my  fatigues  have  been  a 
mere  trifle  to  yours.  Good-night,  good-bye.  If  I  am  too  busy  to 
write  mj'self,  nurse  shall,  to  tell  you  the  good  news." 

Her  husband  came  out  to  meet  me  on  the  stairs,  and  took  me 
to  the  hall  door.   I  said : 

"  I  think  when  Dr.  Prime  comes  to-night,  he  should  see  Lady 
Hazlemere.     She  is  far  from  well." 

"  It  is  the  fatigue,"  he  said,  quickly,  "  that  has  over-taxed  her 
nervous  system — she  is  feeling  it  now." 

"  No  more  than  that,  I  hope,"  said  I.  *^  Still,  I  am  sure  he 
ought  to  see  her." 

"That  he  certainly  shall,"  he  replied,  but  loth,  in  the  first 
moments  of  relief  from  a  mortal  fear,  to  admit  the  approach  of  a 
new  pressure. 

But  I  went  home  with  anxieties  shifted,  not  lessened. 

The  promised  note  came  two  days  later.  My  home  terrors 
were  now  well  over-past.  There  was  Jack,  clamouring  against 
being  still  kep  tindoors,  Monty's  trooper's  appetite  the  uppermost 
surviving  sign  in  him  of  his  recent  indisposition,  and  myself 
hugging,  so  to  speak,  the  recovered  sense  of  security,  when  came 
news  from  Prince's  Gate  that  cast  a  shadow  over  my  thankful 
rejoicing.  Gerty  was  recovering  apace,  and  would  soon  be  con- 
valescent. But  Lady  Hazlemere  had  been  sharply  attacked  by 
the  complaint  in  one  of  its  mysterious,  suppressed,  diphtheritic 
forms,  and  her  condition  was  causing  some  anxiety.  The  morrow 
brought  a  better  account.  She  had  a  fancy  to  see  me,  if  I  could 
come. 

Once  more  Miss  Alice  took  my  place  in  the  nursery.     This 
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time,  as  I  went,  I  reasoDed  down  black  fears,  as  they  arose. 
Gerty,  not  a  week  ago,  had  been  in  far  greater  danger,  who  was 
now  playing  with  her  doll.  I  saw  her  in  her  nursery  that  day, 
the  pale,  pretty  little  mite,  delicate-looking  as  a  bit  of  blown 
glass,  but  mending  apace,  and  safe  on  the  highroad  to  perfect 
recovery. 

Lady  Hazlemere  was  not  worse,  the  day's  report  was  negatively 
favourable.  Dr.  Prime's  optimism — her  unbroken  spirit,  kept  up 
the  instinctive  confidence  that  had  very  slight  foundation.  I 
stayed  with  her  through  the  long  afternoon,  taking,  at  her  wish, 
the  place  of  the  nurse.  She  could  suffer  with  heroism,  as  she 
had  shown.  All  hoped  that  now  she  had  got  through  the  worst 
of  the  attack,  and  the  prostration  it  left,  remedies  would  surely 
remove.  But  I  saw  it  increasing,  as  I  lingered  late,  every  hour 
confirming  the  fear  that  the  illness,  coming  upou  a  delicate,  over- 
strained constitution,  had  left  her  without  the  needful  power  to 
rally.  I  waited,  unwilling  to  leave  without  some  assurance  that 
the  promised  improvement  had  begun. 

Instead,  towards  evening,  the  change  I  saw  in  her  face,  her 
colour,  her  look,  struck  me  with  a  chill  of  despair.  I  glanced  at 
her  husband  who  had  come  in,  and  wondered  if  he  saw  it  too. 

Something  had  entered  his  mind  and  hers  at  the  same  moment, 
and  they  felt  that  their  thoughts  had  met — something  less,  and 
yet  more,  than  human  certainty. 

They  never  knew  they  were  going  to  be  separated.  She  had 
always  believed  she  would  recover ;  he  was  convinced  of  it.  That 
very  morning  she  had  been  talking  of  where  they  would  go  for 
change  of  air  when  she  got  well.  If  the  truth  came  home  to 
them  now — it  was  but  as  a  passing  surmise  that  they  were 
wrong,  and  that  this  that  was  approaching  might  be  the  end  of 
their  life  together. 

It  is  then  that  the  retrospect  suffers  an  utter,  an  incredible 
ohange,  when,  from  an  uncompleted  thing,  a  part,  it  suddenly 
becomes  a  whole,  on  which  a  seal  has  been  set,  and  to  the  good 
or  ill  of  which  you  can  add  nothing  nor  take  away  anything 
again. 

Upon  her  who  was  passing  away,  the  sense  of  it  pressed  lightly, 
her  hold  already  slackened  on  human  things — human  rights  and 
vn-onga,  pains  and  pleasures.  Self-accusation,  the  torments  of 
remorse,  are  for  the  one  left  behind,  when  the  time  for  doing 
well  or  ill  is  past,  and  death  casts  its  revengeful  backward  spell 
of  often  undeserved  self-reproach. 

Such  a  feeling  of  self-distrust  and  compunction  as  haunted  him 
now  was  foreign  to  her  own  nature ;  but  she  knew  him  well 
enough  to  read  on  his  face  the  thought  that  had  passed,  together 
with  other  hopes  and  fears. 

He  had  not  spoken,  except  to  utter  her  name, "  Mabel ! "  The 
distress  in  his  tone  brought  her  back  to  clearer  consciousness — she 
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rouse4  herself  to  whisper,  and  in  her  smile  was  a  touch  of  some- 
thing almost  of  faint  tender  amusement. 

"  You  have  been  divinely  good  to  me.  And  I — I  have  given 
you  Gerty.    She  will  make  you  happy  now." 

Soon  after,  she  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep.  She  never  regained 
consciousness,  sinking  from  exhaustion  into  a  long  insensibility 
that  could  have  but  one  end.     On  the  Sunday  morning  she  died. 

Many  better  wives  and  mothers  have  been  snatched  away  whose 
loss  has  been  less  felt,  and  left  a  less  painful  blank  than  did  hers 
in  the  lives  into  which,  nevertheless,  she  had  brought  bitterness 
as  well  as  blessing.  She  had  been  loved  out  of  reason — and  it 
had  cost  those  who  loved  her  dear — ^yet  in  their  disenchantment 
there  was  something  that  forbade  indifference,  and  gave  an  almost 
morbid  keenness  to  the  regret  felt  for  her  by  those  who  regretted 
her  at  all.  Perhaps  it  was  well  for  Lord  Hazlemere  that  a  passing 
fresh  alarm  for  his  child — ^from  whom  precaution  had  failed  to 
keep  some  dim  childish  notion  of  what  had  occurred,  retarding  her 
convalescence — forced  off  his  mind  from  the  life  that  was  lost  to 
the  little  existence  that  henceforth  would  be  still  more  inextricably 
bound  up  with  his  own. 

A  life  cut  short,  yet  not  wasted.  In  some  sort  she  had  well 
fulfilled  her  woman's  destiny — ^to  give  life  and  to  preserve  it. 

The  world's  judgments  could  not  hurt  her  now.  Perhaps  that 
was  why  they  were  so  inclement  and  outspoken.  She  was  no 
favourite  in  society — a  brilliant  failure,  they  called  her.  The  old 
squall  of  scandal  had  blown  over  long  ago,  leaving  only  a  vague 
general  impression  to  her  disparagement  which,  so  long  as  she 
moved  in  society,  her  personal  charm  held  in  check.  She  and 
her  husband  passed  for  a  curiously  ill-assorted  couple,  who,  by 
some  miracle,  had  contrived  to  get  on  together.  He,  a  pattern 
of  sober  masculine  wisdom,  she  a  creature  of  crazes.  Once  her 
craze  was  for  flirting ;  she  tired  of  that ;  then  for  reforming 
the  Irish;  then  for  sestheticism ;  then  for  School  Boards  and 
slunmiing.    Poor  Lord  Hazlemere !     Such  a  good  man ! 

Three  weeks  later  the  Prince's  Grate  mansion  was  shut  up.  The 
owner  had  taken  his  little  girl  away  into  the  country  to  a 
relative's  house  in  a  quiet  part  of  Hampshire,  whence  from  time 
to  time  he  continued  to  write  me  word  of  Gerty's  progress.  Some 
day  they  may  come  back  to  the  London  world ;  but  not  to  the  old 
house  in  Prince's  Gate.  This  was  shortly  put  up  for  sale,  in 
accordance  with  his  fixed  determination,  of  which  he  told  me,  that 
if  ever  they  returned  to  settle  in  town  it  should  be  under  some 
new  roof. 


{To  he  cofUinusd.) 
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A  JOLLY  GOOD  THRASHING. 

{ooTTRjam.} 


MANY  people  are  in  the  habit  of  assuring  their  friends  that 
they  "  enjoy  very  poor  health,"  not  meaning  by  this  asser- 
tion to  express  contentment  with  their  condition,  but  the  contrary. 
When  I,  however,  tell  you  that  I  once  had  a  jolly  good  thrashing, 
there  is  a  special  intention  in  every  word  of  the  phrase.  The 
castigation  was  jolly,  because  I  thoroughly  relished  every  blow  as 
it  fell  on  my  body ;  and  it  was  good,  because  it  saved  my  life. 
The  circumstances  in  which  I  took  this  very  unusual  form  of 
gratification  were  as  follows : 

I  was  living  at  Trimurtigherry,  where  I  had  a  small  cotton 
cleaning  and  pressing  factory.  The  cotton  grown  from  indigenous 
seed  in  that  district  has  but  a  poor  staple,  and,  in  fact,  is  a  crop 
only  cultivated  on  soils  which  are  considered  too  poor  for  cereals. 
This  inferiority  of  quality  naturally  deterred  shippers  from  placing 
orders  freely  with  me ;  and  in  the  hope  of  demonstrating  to  the 
ryots  the  advantage  of  paying  more  attention  to  the  industry, 
I  procured  a  variety  of  seed  from  America,  and  formed  a  small 
model  plantation  near  my  bungalow. 

It  succeeded  very  well,  and  as  the  balls  ripened,  I  used  carefully 
to  gather  them  myself,  in  order  to  keep  the  different  kinds  distinct, 
and  to  test  the  yield. 

I  was  engaged  one  morning  in  this  manner,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  plucking  some  pods  off  a  tree,  when  I  felt  a  sharp  bite  on  my 
right  wrist.  At  the  same  instant  I  saw  a  snake  drop  to  the 
ground  and  writhe  rapidly  away.  I  noticed  a  bright  yellow  Une 
on  each  side  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  reptile's  head  convergent 
on  the  snout,  and  I  feared,  only  too  justly,  that  I  had  been  bitten 
by  a  tic-polonga,  the  daboia  Rvsadliij  one  of  the  most  common 
of  venomous  snakes.  If  anything  were  needed  to  confirm  my 
misgivings,  it  was  supplied  by  a  glance  at  my  injured  wrist- 
A  look  was  sufficient,  and  I  instantly  knew  that  the  wound  had 
been  inflicted  by  a  poisonous  serpent. 

There  is  an  unmistakable  indication  of  the  nature  of  snake-bites, 
the   non-poisonous  being  marked  by  the   teeth  of  the  animal 


■thus : 


whereas  poisonous  ones  are  distinguished  by  two  punctures  in 
this  manner  (  .  ,  ).  The  two  fatal  marks  where  the  creature's 
fangs  had  pierced  my  skin  were  only  too  plainly  visible. 

"  At   least  my   destroyer  shall  not   escape,"   I   thought,   and 
springing  forward,  I  crushed  the  snake,  which  proved  to  be  a  tic- 
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polonga,  under  my  heel,  just  as   it  was  reaching  a  crevice  in 
the  earth,  where  it  would  have  been  safe. 

Eevenge  was  certainly  my  primary  impulse  in  killing  the 
reptile,  but  I  had  a  secondary  object,  which  was  to  ascertain  its 
age  and  size,  as  the  consequences  attendant  on  a  poisonous  snake- 
bite are  materially  aflFected  thereby.  The  tic-polonga  attains  a 
length  of  fifty  inches,  and  death  generally  rapidly  supervenes  on 
the  bite  of  a  full-grown  specimen,  especially  if  the  wounded  part 
happen  to  be  one  of  the  extremities,  such  as  a  finger  or  toe  which 
can  be  fairly  seized  between  the  animal's  jaws.  The  venom  is  in 
that  case  injected  deeply  into  the  flesh,  and  commingling  at  once 
with  the  blood,  is  rapidly  diffused  through  the  veins  and  arteries, 
and  reaching  the  heart,  paralyzes  the  action  of  that  organ.  But  if 
the  part  attacked  present  a  wider  surface,  so  that  the  epidermis 
may  perhaps  only  be  abraded  and  the  subcuticle  remain  unpierced, 
the  chances  of  remedial  measures  proving  efficacious  are  greatly 
increased,  while  the  consequences  of  any  wound  inflicted  by  a 
daboia  of  not  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-four  inches  may 
genei-ally  be  counteracted. 

The  degree  of  danger  firom  snake-bite  also  depends  considerably 
on  several  other  conditions,  such  as  the  health  of  the  patient ; 
whether  the  snake  has  recently  made  a  meal  or  bitten  any  other 
object,  in  which  case  it  will  have  exhausted  its  poison  glands ; 
and,  finally,  the  time  of  day,  as  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  air 
is  raw  and  chilly,  a  snake  is  languid,  and  will  strike  with  compara- 
tively little  energy,  whereas  during  the  heat  of  the  day  it  is 
active  and  generally  very  fierce. 

The  circumstances  of  my  case  seemed  decidedly  against  me. 
The  tic-polonga  I  had  killed  was  at  least  thirty  inches  long,  and 
therefore  capable  of  inflicting  a  mortal  wound ;  it  was  fasting,  and 
its  poison  glands  must  consequently  have  been  fully  charged 
at  the  moment  it  bit  me — it  was  after  nine  o'clock,  and  a  very  hot 
day,  and  the  bite  on  my  wrist  was  deep.  The  only  point  in 
my  favour  was  that  I  was  in  excellent  health.  I  knew  the  awful 
gravity  of  my  situation,  and  was  aware  that  unless  some  remedies 
were  applied  immediately,  I  should  certainly  be  dead  in  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  at  the  longest. 

There  was  no  surgeon  or  apothecary  within  fifteen  miles  of  my 
factory,  but  I  fortunately  had  some  knowledge  of  the  proper 
method  of  dealing  with  such  cases  as  my  own,  having  once  seen  a 
ryot  being  treated  for  snake-bite  by  the  remedies  I  proposed 
to  apply  to  myself,  only  I  remembered  with  melancholy  interest 
that  the  unfortunate  Hindoo  had  died,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
remitting exertions  made  to  save  his  life. 

The  treatment  for  snake-bite  is  ligature  of  the  limb  above  the 
wound,  free  incision,  sucking,  cauterization,  bathing  the  wound 
with  ammonia,  and  taking  ammonia  or  brandy  internally.  Remem- 
bering these  directions,  1  rushed  into  the  bungalow  and  made  a 
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Tery  efficient  toumzqicet  with  a  walking-stick  and  a  wet  towel, 
which  I  passed  round  my  fore-arm,  eflfectually  stopping  the  cir- 
<;alation.  I  also  summoned  my  boy  Yeerapen  to  my  assistance, 
and  as  I  had  no  ammonia  in  the  house,  I  ordered  him  to  open 
a  bottle  of  brandy  with  all  speed.  Whilst  Veerapen  was  getting 
the  cognac,  I  slashed  my  wrist  freely  all  round  the  injured  part 
with  my  pocket-knife,  particularly  probing  the  punctures  made  by 
the  serpent's  fangs,  and  as  the  blood  spurted  freely  &om  the 
wound  I  sucked  it  with  the  vigour  and  desperation  of  a  man  who 
knows  that  a  delay  of  only  a  quarter  of  a  minute  in  eliminating 
the  virus  from  his  system  may  seal  his  doom. 

I  noticed  with  horror  that  my  arm  was  swelling  rapidly,  and  I 
began  to  experience  a  difficulty  in  respiration,  which  I  knew  was  a 
most  unfavourable  symptom.  Some  powerful  excitant  was  necessary 
immediately  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  poison,  yet  it  seemed 
as  though  Veerapen  would  never  bring  the  brandy,  and  I  called 
wildly  to  him  to  come  to  me.  He  ran  into  the  room  with  a  bottle 
of  the  precious  liquor  in  his  hand,  but  in  his  confusion  he  could 
not  find  a  corkscrew,  and  he  was  too  much  dazed  and  terrified  by 
my  misfortune  to  think  of  the  ready  expedient  of  knocking  off 
the  neck  of  the  bottle.  However,  I  soon  sent  it  flying,  and 
pouring  out  half  a  tumbler  of  brandy,  I  drank  it  at  a  gulp. 

The  spirit  revived  me,  and  thus  nerved  to  renewed  action,  I  bade 
Veerapen  call  the  cook  to  bring  some  burning  sticks  firom  the 
kitchen.  With  one  of  these  glowing  firebrands  I  seared  my 
bleeding  and  quivering  flesh,  never  flinching  under  what  in 
ordinary  circumstances  would  have  been  excruciating  agony,  but 
rather  cherishing  the  pain  which  was  a  possible  means  of  saving 
my  life.  But  I  feared  my  case  was  past  all  help,  for  I  was  sensible 
that  the  contractions  of  my  heart  were  growing  very  feeble,  and 
respiration  became  more  and  more  difficult. 

I  felt  the  keenest  anguish,  and  I  knew  that  there  remained  only 
one  final  stage,  that  of  falling  into  a  faint  before  death  supervened. 

Just  as  my  senses  were  deserting  me,  I  was  able  to  clutch 
the  bottle  of  brandy,  and  once  more  poured  out  a  large  quantity 
into  the  glass.  With  an  effort  I  just  managed  to  raise  it  to 
my  lips,  and  quaffed  the  re-quickening  spirit,  which  acted  on  my 
prostrated  nerves  like  a  magic  draught. 

I  rallied ;  and  with  a  fierce  determination  to  live,  I  braced 
my  senses  together  for  a  final  struggle  with  the  potent  poison 
which  was  now  coursing  like  liquid  fire  through  every  vein  in  my 
body.  The  brandy  had  no  intoxicating  results,  its  ordinary  effects 
being  neutralized  by  the  virus  in  my  body.  The  giant  Alcohol 
had  for  once  to  combat  with  a  rival  mightier  than  himself,  and 
my  life  depended  on  the  issue  of  the  struggle. 

Knowing  I  might  at  any  moment  lapse  into  the  fatal  comatose 
state,  I  hastily  gave  my  instructions  to  Veerapen  and  the  cook 
while  my  mind  remained  clear.      I  directed  them  to  hold  me  by 
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my  arms,  one  on  either  side,  to  keep  me  walking  about,  and  on 
no  account  to  suflFer  me  to  lie  down  or  go  to  sleep.  I  explained  to 
Veerapen  that  my  life  depended  on  my  being  kept  awake,  and 
I  ordered  him  to  check  the  fatal  drowsiness  by  thrashing  me  with 
my  own  horse-whip  if  necessary,  and  not  to  spare  it. 

Veerapen  armed  himself  with  the  whip  as  ordered,  and  he  and 
the  cook  began  marching  me  up  and  down  the  room.  An  over- 
whelming faintness  soon  came  upon  me,  from  which  a  further 
large  dose  of  brandy  failed  to  rouse  me,  and  I  should  have  gone 
to  sleep  as  I  walked,  had  not  Veerapen  then  administered  a  sharp 
cut  across  my  calves. 

The  pain  stung  me  into  activity,  and  I  turned  upon  my  servant 
with  an  amount  of  fury  which  caused  him  to  retreat  in  hot  haste. 
But  remembering  why  the  blow  was  given,  I  thanked  him  for 
it,  curbing  my  passion  and  telling  him  to  resume  his  cure  of  me. 
1  begged  him,  no  matter  what  my  present  anger  might  be,  to 
continue,  by  the  severe  means  I  had  placed  in  his  hands,  to 
prevent  my  falling  asleep,  as  I  would  handsomely  reward  him  if  he 
saved  my  life. 

I  cannot  recollect  all  that  passed  ;  but  Veerapen  told  me  that  I 
alternately  conmianded  and  entreated  with  tears  in  my  eyes  to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  sleep  if  only  for  a  minute,  but  that  the  only 
attention  he  paid  to  my  threats  or  entreaties  was  to  lay  on  all  the 
harder  with  the  whip. 

The  blows  roused  me  from  my  state  of  torpor  for  a  few  minutes 
only  at  a  time,  but  during  these  intervals  of  consciousness  I 
thoroughly  relished  the  cure  I  was  voluntarily  undergoing,  and 
experienced  a  positive  pleasure  in  feeling  the  stinging  cuts 
showered  on  my  back,  arms  and  legs  by  my  lusty  attendant. 

The  struggle  for  life  was  protracted,  but  gradually  the  pul- 
sations of  my  heart  became  more  regular,  the  load  which  had 
oppressed  my  breathing  was  slowly  lifted  from  my  chest,  the  fatal 
yearning  for  sleep  rolled  away,  and  I  knew  the  mortal  risk  was  over. 

Perhaps  Veerapen  had  a  few  old  scores  to  pay  oflf— anyhow, 
he  discharged  his  duty  so  thoroughly  that  by  the  time  I  was  out 
of  danger  I  was  black  and  blue  from  head  to  foot,  but  I  bore  him 
no  grudge  for  these  striking  marks  of  his  fidelity. 

I  know  I  consumed  a  great  deal  of  brandy,  but  I  did  not  think 
I  had  finished  as  much  as  six  bottles.  Veerapen,  however,  assured 
me  I  had  not  only  taken  that  quantity,  but  had  wished  to 
have  more,  only  he  had  refused  to  let  me  have  it.  He  produced 
half-a-dozen  "  gentlemen-commoners  "  as  vouchers  to  his  assertion, 
and  if  he  and  the  cook  had  not  grossly  exceeded  the  limits  of 
sobriety  that  night,  I  might  have  been  persuaded  that  I  alone  had 
swallowed  a  full  gallon  imperial  measure  of  old  cognac.  As  it 
was,  I  formed  an  opinion  that  my  worthy  servitors  had  been 
drinking  my  very  good  health  and  speedy  recovery,  and  I  did  not 
reprove  them  for  the  jollification  on  such  an  occasion. 
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I  gave  my  feithful  boy  twelve  months'  pay,  and  to  the  cook,  six,, 
as  a  reward  for  their  timely  services.  I  do  not  think  anything 
could  induce  me  to  part  with  Veerapen,  or  Veerapen  to  leave  me 
as  long  as  I  remain  in  the  country,  and  I  shall  give  him  a 
pension  for  life  when  I  finally  retire  from  India. 

The  eflfects  of  the  poison  did  not  altogether  disappear  for  some 
time,  but  manifested  themselves  at  intervals  in  muscular  spasms,. 
which  were  very  painful  and  accompanied  by  great  depression 
of  spirits.  Time,  however,  cures  all  things,  and  I  am  to-day 
as  sound  as  though  I  had  never  been  within  an  ace  of  losing  my 
life  through  the  bite  of  a  tic-polonga. 

NIPPED  IN  THE  BUD. 

A  RAILWAY  ROMANCE. 

I  WONDER  how  it  happens  that  I  was  always  so  ready  to  fall 
in  love  ?  For  one  thing  my  parents  made  a  runaway  match 
of  it,  after  only  once  meeting,  and  that  at  a  ball.  Then  again 
my  father  died  soon  after  my  appearance,  and  my  mother  consoled 
herself  with  the  circulating  library.  The  blessedness  of  love  was 
thus  early  impressed  on  me — indeed,  I  believe  my  first  religious 
instruction  consisted  in  learning  by  heart  Solomon's  praise  of 
woman.  My  earlier  eflforts  at  falling  in  love  hardly  met  with  the 
success  I  had  been  led  to  expect  from  the  story-books ;  in  fact  I 
was  hardly  ever  able  to  speak  to  the  charmer.  None  of  those 
happy  occasions  for  rescuing  her  from  unforeseen  peril,  or  even 
for  picking  up  her  handkerchief  happened,  leading  me  to  doubt 
that  special  Providence,  so  largely  drawn  on  by  my  chosen 
romancers.     But  I  hoped  against  hope. 

My  twenty-first  birthday  put  me  in  possession  of  a  comfortable 
independence,  of  which  I  took  advantage,  by  leaving  home  and 
living  in  lodgings.  A  latch-key  (hitherto  a  never-to-be-mentioned 
luxury)  had  its  charms,  and  also  my  mother  had  latterly  turned 
from  sentiment  to  religion.  Of  parsons  I  never  was  an  admirer, 
notwithstanding  their  intimate  connection  with  the  marriage 
service.  And  one  of  them,  together  with  my  mother,  had 
recently  decided  to  play  the  passive  part  in  that  service. 

One  fine  Saturday  morning  I  was  strolling  up  and  down 
Paddington  Station,  having  resolved  to  spend  the  week-end 
snaring  the  wily  roach  from  a  punt,  on  which  boat,  in  my  opinion,, 
builders  have  never  improved.  In  what  other  craft,  I  ask,  can 
you  have  a  comfortable  chair  ?  I  had  a  few  minutes  to  wait,  and 
was  wandering  aimlessly  about,  when  I  turned  and  came  face  to 
face  with  the  most  beautiful  creature  I  ever  saw,  that  is,  till  I 
met  the  present  Mrs.  Smith.  She  was  tall  and  fair,  quite  divinely 
so,  as  some  one  remarks.  She  had  on  a  close-fitting  dress  of  dark- 
blue  serge,  and but  I  will  spare  the  reader  any  further  rhap- 
sodies.    With  her  was  an  old  gentleman,  her  father  obviously^ 
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One  quiet  glance  of  her  eyes  finished  me  completely ;  if  grovel- 
ling on  the  ground  could  have  won  her,  I  would  have  grovelled ; 
perhaps  I  could  display  my  valour  and  knock  somebody  down — ^a 
porter,  say,  or  the  old  gentleman.   On  second  thoughts,  it  seemed 
injudicious  to  do  either.    The   old  gentleman  was  her  father, 
^nd  the  porter — ^well,  he  was  as  big  as  I  was.     Something, 
however,  must  be  done.    Mentally  I  passed  in  review  all  the 
methods  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  heroine  adopted  by 
the  heroes  of  my  pet  novels,  but  in  all  these  cases  Venus  seemed 
to  have  acted  as  beneficent  Providence,  while  for  me  there  was  no 
such  fairy  godmother.    No  raving  maniac  dashed  on  the  station ; 
the  old  gentleman  had  lost  neither  his  purse  nor  his  tickets ;  I 
didn't  get  a  chance  to  chime  in  anyhow.    At  last  they  took  then- 
seats  in  the  train  I  was  going  by.     Happy  thought,  I  would  see 
where  they  got  out,  and  track  them  home.     "  John,"  I  said  to 
myself,  "you  are  a  man  of  sound  common  sense,  the  idea  is 
worthy  of  you."    As  I  was  mentally  congratulating  myself,  their 
^compartment  filled  up,  and  I  had  to  content  myself  with  the 
next.     However,   I  secured   a  coraer  on   the   up-side,   and  so 
insured  my  seeing  them  as  they  left  the  train.     As  we  steamed 
out  of  the  station  I  leant  back  and  gave  myself  up  to  meditation. 
The  first-class  carriages  on  the  G.W.E.  are  very  comfortable,  the 
sunshine  was    delightful,   and  my  cigar    was    super-excellent. 
Brighter  and  brighter  grew  the  castles  in  the  air,  the  wedding- 
day  was  fast  approaching,  when  I  was  rudely  awakened.  "  Tickets, 
please."    There  was  a  porter  standing  over  me,  and  fumbling 
hastily  for    my  ticket,   I  asked   him   where   we   had  got  to. 
"  Beading,"  was  his  answer,  so  I  paid  the  excess  on  my  ticket 
and  dashed  out  of  the  carriage.     My  worst  fears  were  realized ; 
they  had  left  the  train,  but  where  ?    The  guard  could  give  me  no 
information.    There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  curse  my  stars  and 
get  back  as  fast  as  I  could.     This,  I  found,  could  not  be  for  an 
hour,  so  I  wandered  into  Heading,  fuming.    The  place  had  no 
attractions  for  me,  even  the  thought  of  biscuits  was  without 
charm.     On  my  way  back  to  the  station  I  was  startled  by  a  huge 
slap  on  the  back.     It  was  the  last  straw,  my  temper  could  hold 
out  no  longer.     I  turned  round,  prepared  to  curse  bitterly,  and 
found  my  assailant  to  be  none  other  than  my  dear  old  friend 
Brown.    After  the  first  greetings,  I  seriously  warned  him  against 
the  evil  practice  of  saluting  a  friend  by  a  slap  on  the  back.     It  is 
practically  staking  your  reception  on  the  chance  of  your  friends 
being  in  a  good  temper.     Brown  and  I,  while  at  school,  had  been 
the  closest  of  chums,  and  when  he  went  on  to  Oxford,  we  had 
always  continued  our  friendship  by  meeting  in  the  vacs.     He 
was  always  a  somewhat  quiet  and  reserved  youth,  and  for  this 
reason,  perhaps,  had  been  the  confidant  of  all  my  sentimentalisms 
in  days  gone  by.  Latterly  our  correspondence  had  flagged  ;  except- 
ing his  ordination,  I  knew  nothing  of  him  since  he  had  left 
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Oxford,  now  four  years  ago.  It  turned  out  he  was  going  by  the 
same  train  as  myself.  So  as  soon  as  we  were  ofif,  we  at  once 
entered  into  details  of  what  had  happened  since  our  last  meeting. 

He,  it  appeared,  was  just  married,  and  had  a  good  living  near  S y 

which  had  come  to  him  through  the  influence  of  his  father-in-law. 

"  You  used  to  beat  me  hollow,"  he  said,  "  at  falling  in  love, 
hence  I  am  much  surprised  that  I  am  the  first  to  turn  married 
man.  You  must  come  down  and  see  my  wife,  and  the  new 
parsonage.  I  had  great  trouble  with  the  diocesan  board,'*  he  was 
going  on,  but  seeing  the  blankness  stealing  over  my  iELce,  he 
refrained.  "And  you,"  he  continued,  "what  is  your  latest 
adventure  in  the  falling-in-love  line  ?  " 

In  the  fulness  of  my  heart  I  there  and  then  told  him  all  that 
weary  afternoon's  exploits,  with  many  raptures  about  her  divine 
beauty.  He  laughed  consumedly,  far  more  I  thought  than  the 
humour  of  the  story  merited.  Finally  he  apologized,  and,  still 
gasping,  explained  that  he  knew  the  young  lady  perfectly  well 
from  my  description — in  fact,  would  be  glad  to  introduce  me  any 

time.     The  train  then  stopped  at  S ,  where  Brown  was  to  get 

out,  but  before  he  did  so,  I  had  overwhelmed  him  with  thanks, 
and  accepted  an  invitation  to  come  and  dine  on  Tuesday,  there  to 
meet  my  charmer. 

^  "  No  thanks,  no  thanks,"  his  last  words  were,  "  thank  me  when 
it  is  all  over." 

I  fear  I  did  some  mad  things  in  that  empty  compartment,  and 
what  old  Joe,  my  fisherman,  thought  of  me  the  next  day,  I  can  only 
dimly  conjecture.  Coming  down  trom  one  of  my  loftiest  air  castles, 
I  happened  to  remark  that  I  didn't  seem  to  be  catching  much. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "  we  am't  a-catching  much.  You  sez  you's 
a-fishing  for  roach,  but  if  any  gentleman  was  to  arsk  me,  why,  I 
should  say  as  how  you  was  fishing  for  perch.  Lor  bless  me,  there 
he  goes  again." 

Though  aware  of  this  (from  Joe)  withering  sarcasm,  I  am 
afraid  I  did  not  improve  much,  my  day-dreams  were  far  too  sweet* 
Fishing  is  the  best  method  of  doing  nothing,  and  enjoying  it,  I 
am  acquainted  with ;  that  is,  real  fishing,  from  a  punt  or  from  the 
bank  in  a  quiet  place ;  none  of  your  break-neck  scrambling  after 
salmon  or  trout.  But  let  me  hasten  to  the  end.  In  this  way  I 
managed  to  pass  the  Sunday  and  Monday.  On  Tuesday  I 
hastened  to  town,  selected  my  most  approved  suit,  and  made  a 
most  careful  toilet.  At  six  that  evening  I  was  ringing  the  bell 
of  the  parsonage  at  S . 

I  was  shown  into  a  room,  the  servant  telling  me  that  Mr.  Brown 
would  be  down  in  a  moment.  As  I  entered,  she  muttered  some- 
thing, lost  to  me,  for  there  was  the  beauty  standing  by  the  fire. 
As  I  advanced,  I  heard  Brown's  step  behind  me. 

"  Here  you  are,  old  man,"  he  exclaimed ; "  let  me  introduce  you 
— Mr.  Smith — my  wife."  A.  D.  H. 
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ON  FOOT  ALONG  THE  RIVIERA. 


IT  was  natural,  perhaps,  if  not  sympathetic,  for  us  to  rejoice  over 
our  own  lot  as,  in  March  last,  in  the  room  of  our  inn  at 
FrejuSjthat  old-world  French  town  at  the  extremity  of  theEsterel 
mountains,  we  raised  our  eyes  from  the  letters  just  received  from 
England,  in  which  we  read  of  snow-blocked  trains  and  bitter 
weather,  and  turned  them  on  to  the  street  outside,  white  with 
brilliant  sunshine,  chequered  with  deep  shadows,  and  revealing 
here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  pleasant  green  leaves  dotted  with 
golden  fruit.  Whilst  friends  at  home  were  shuddering  over  fires,  or 
plodding  through  snow- buried  streets,  we  were  clad  in  the  easiest 
of  walking  attire,  and  were  going  to  have  a  swim  in  the  sea 
previous  to  starting  on  our  157  mile  walk  along  the  Western 
Riviera, 

Frejus  is  not  a  town  for  a  lengthened  sojourn,  but  it  is  vastly 
interesting  to  the  man  who  loves  to  trace  in  the  world  of  to-day 
the  footsteps  of  those  stem  conquerors  whose  sway  extended  from 
the  Hebrides  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Away  from  the  modem  town  are  walls  which  mark  the  lines  of 
the  ancient  Forum  Julii,  splendid,  massive  constructions  etill,  in 
spite  of  the  ravages  of  twenty  centuries.  In  the  midst  of  the 
fields  still  stands  a  perfect  lighthouse,  once  marking  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  now  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  if  we  follow  the 
remains  of  what  mu.st  have  been  a  sea-wall  we  come  to  an  enor- 
mous citadel,  flanked  with  circular  bastions  and  retaining  on  one 
side  its  ditch.  Close  to  the  railway  station  stand  the  ancient 
Golden  Grate,  the  semi-circular  remains  of  a  theatre,  and  the 
tolerably  perfect  remains  of  an  arena.  By  the  side  of  the  ancient 
Via  Aurelia — the  main  road  to  Genoa,  with  which  we  shall  become 
so  intimately  acquainted — are  the  massive  and  not  ungraceful 
arches  of  an  aqueduct,  which  brought  clear,  cold  water  into  the 
town  from  the  innumerable  springs  and  streams  abounding  in  the 
Esterel  mountains,  festooned  with  pretty  flowering  ivy,  and  still 
forty  feet  high  in  spite  of  the  rising  of  the  soil  during  such  long 
centuries.  A  little  off  the  road  to  Saint  Raphael  is  a  huge  stone- 
faced  mass,  upon  which  flourishes  an  olive  orchard,  called  by  local 
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tradition  the  Imperial  Palace,  and  amongst  the  olive  trees  are  two 
shafts  leading  downwards  into  a  splendidly  bnilt  tunnel,  which 
may  be  explored,  we  were  told,  a  distance  of  two  miles  to  the 
citadel  above  alluded  to. 

Our  first  day's  walk,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  Frejus 
antiquities,  we  arranged  to  be  via  Saint  Raphael  to  Cannes,  a 
nominal  twenty-three  miles,  but  quite  equal  to  a  long  twenty-five. 

Saint  Eaphael  lies  a  couple  of  miles  east  of  Frejus.  It  is  a 
winter  resort  which,  in  spite  of  the  most  fascinating  position  and 
the  most  delicate  climate,  is  yet  in  embryo.  Beautiful  villas  dot 
the  thickly-wooded  country  which  stretches  from  the  sea  to  the 
mountains,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  unoccupied.  At  Yales- 
cure,  two  miles  inland,  is  a  fine  hotel,  situated  amidst  fine  trees 
and  a  country  where  the  most  exquisite  wild  flowers — red  and 
purple  anemones,  grape-hyacinths,  narcissus,  colts-foot,  and  violets, 
abound,  which  is  much  frequented  during  the  winter  months.  Saint 
Raphael  itself  consists  of  a  quaint  little  town  with  an  ancient 
church,  a  modest  etablissement  by  the  side  of  a  splendid  new 
church,  and  a  quartette  of  excellent  hotels. 

Perhaps  nowhere  along  the  Riviera  can  "  l^'ing  off"  be  indulged 
in  with  such  perfect  freedom  as  at  Saint  Raphael.  Here  no 
bustle  or  gaiety  disturb  the  senses  of  teh  jaded  toiler;  the  clearest 
and  gentlest  of  seas  ripples  on  to  a  rocky  shore ;  endless  rambles 
invite  him  through  woods  of  pine  and  cork  trees,  and  bring  him 
down  almost  to  the  water  edge  amongst  red  rocks  heaped  about 
in  the  most  picturesque  confusion.  He  may  dress  as  he  likes,  go 
where  he  likes,  for  fences  and  walls  are  almost  unknown,  and 
breathe  the  purest  of  air  beneath  the  bluest  and  brightest  of  skies. 

There  is  a  coast  path  from  Saint  Raphael  to  Cannes,  but  we 
chose  the  old  Roman  road  winding  amidst  the  Esterel  mounfains, 
above  a  wooded  abyss  at  the  bottom  of  which  dashes  a  turbulent 
stream.  Endless  as  seemed  the  ascent  and  the  winding  of  the 
road,  and  fiercely  as  the  sun's  rays  beat  upon  us,  we  deemed  this 
long  tramp  through  the  Esterel  mountains  as  amongst  the  most 
delightful  of  our  trip. 

Exactly  half-way  between  Saint  Raphael  and  Cannes  is  the 
solitary  human  break  on  this  part  of  the  road — the  Inn  of  Esterel. 
We  did  not  know  anything  about  this  inn,  or  that  it  was  a 
favourite  excursion  for  driving  parties  from  Cannes,  or  we  sliould 
assuredly  have  passed  it.  If  we  may  offer  a  suggestion  to  intend- 
ing explorers  we  should  say,  supply  yourselves  with  food  and 
drink  and  pass  it,  unless  it  be  part  of  a  day's  pleasure  to  pay  four 
times  the  value  of  very  ordinary  viands  and  wine. 

From  here  the  road  descends,  the  pine  forest  rising  high  on  the 
right  hand,  and  to  the  left  stretching  far  away  in  gentle  undula- 
tions, broken  here  and  there  by  a  jagged  red  peak,  till  the  scene  is 
bounded  by  the  Tanneron  mountains,  of  a  hazy  blue,  tipped  occa- 
sionally with  a  glittering  needle  of  snow. 
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Emerging  from  the  mountains  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles 
from  Saint  Raphael,  we  struck  oflF  the  road  abruptly  to  the  right, 
descended  the  steep  rocks  dotted  with  wild  flowers,  and  followed  a 
tortuous  path  through  the  forest  along  the  hill  sides  to  Napoule; 
a  pleasant  little  village  clustering  on  the  shores  of  a  tiny  bay, 
whence  the  most  beautiful  of  rough  paths  leads  to  Theoule,  a 
favourite  picnic  place  of  Cannes  visitors. 

The  best  way  to  reach  Cannes  from  here  is  to  follow  the  line  of 
railway,  if  the  eyes  of  officials  can  be  avoided,  as  far  as  La  Bocca, 
whence  a  tram  leads  into  the  town,  for  the  road  by  Saint  Cassitn 
makes  a  detour,  and  is  not  remarkably  beautiful. 

Of  Cannes  nothing  need  be  said  here.  The  walk,  however,  to 
Grasse,  the  head-centre  of  the  perfumery  and  candied  fruit  trade, 
situated  amidst  beautiful  scenery  and  a  paradise  of  flowers, 
twelve  miles  and  a  half  from  Cannes  by  the  picturesque  hill  village 
of  Mougins,  is  worth  a  day. 

Our  second  day's  tramp  was  to  Nice,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 

For  four  miles  out  of  Cannes  the  dusty,  unsheltered  road  is? . 
lined  on  the  left  by  the  most  beautiful  of  villas  standing  in  park^  , 
and  gardens  each  of  which  is  a  veritable  Eden  in  itself.     On  the 
right  runs  the  railway,  and  beyond  it  shines  the  deep  blue  Medi- 
terranean. 

Grolfe  Jouan  is  the  first  village,  and  is  chiefly  notable  as  being  a 
rendezvous  of  the  French  Mediterranean  Fleet,  of  which  there  are 
usually  half-a-dozen  ships  in  the  bay,  and  as  being  a  depot  for  the 
famous  Vallauris  pottery.  Vallauris  itself  lies  a  couple  of  miles 
inland,  but  the  pottery,  which  is  of  the  quaintly-shaped,  aestheti- 
cally-smudged type,  is  just  as  well  procured  at  the  large  manu- 
factory on  the  left  of  the  road  at  Golfe  Jouan,  which  is  generally 
crowded  with  the  "  carriage  folk  "  of  Cannes  in  the  afternoon. 

From  Golfe  Jouan,  a  pleasant  road  leading  through  orange 
groves,  which  here  first  make  their  appearance,  took  us  inta 
Antibes,  another  of  the  old  Eoraan  cities  of  the  Eiviera.  Antibes 
itself  is  a  quiet,  respectable,  old  French  town,  which  may  be  ex- 
plored in  an  hour,  still  surrounded  by  the  fortifications  of  Vauban,. 
but  retaining  very  scanty  traces  of  its  Eoman  occupation ;  but 
no  visitor  should  omit  to  make  the  excursion  to  the  adjoining 
cape ;  indeed  many  visitors  prefer  the  seclusion  and  the  bracing 
sea  air  obtainable  at  the  fine  hotel  here  to  the  enervating  stuffi- 
ness of  Cannes. 

Here,  along  this  strip  of  red  coast,  washed  by  deep,  clear,  blue 
water,  and  entirely  covered  with  olive  trees,  is  perfect  rest  and 
quiet.  Some  notion  of  the  solitude  may  be  obtained  when 
we  state  that,  feeling  hot  and  dusty  after  our  tramp,  we  descended 
a  few  yards  from  the  high  road,  plunged  into  the  water,  and  dried, 
ourselves  in  the  sun,  during  which  enjoyment  not  a  human  being 
passed  along.  The  view  from  the  lighthouse  at  the  toj)  of  the 
Cape,  extending  over  Cannes  and  the  Esterel  mountains  on  the 
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west,  and  over  Nice  with  her  background  of  the  snow-covered 
Maritime  Alps  on  the  east,  is  one  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 

From  Antibes  to  Nice  the  road,  Ijang  along  the  flat  sea-shore, 
is  not  particularly  interesting,  and  extremely  hot,  but  there  is  no 
escaping  it  except  by  taking  the  train  from  Antibes. 

Nice  need  not  detain  us  any  more  than  Cannes ;  but  we  may 
remark  that  for  the  pedestrian  in  good  training  there  is  no  better 
centre  on  the  Eiviera,  in  support  of  which  statement  we  may  say 
that,  during  a  previous  stay  of  three  months  there,  we  had  not 
exhausted  the  expeditions  which  can  easily  be  made  from  it. 
We  would  recommend,  as  especially  worthy  of  doing,  the  ascent 
of  Mont  Chauve ;  going  by  Aspremont  and  returning  by  Falicon ; 
the  ascents  of  Monts  Vinaigrier  and  Pacanaglia;  the  walk  to 
the  deserted  mountain  village  of  Chateauneuf,  going  by  La 
Tourette  and  returning  by  the  Paillon  torrent ;  the  walk  to  Saint 
Andre ;  the  exploration  of  the  right  valley  of  the  Var  as  far  as 
Saint  Martin  Lantosque — a  three-day  aflFair ;  the  exploration  of 
the  left  valley  of  the  Var  to  Vence,  Cagnes  and  Saint  Paul ;  and 
the  endless  expeditions  about  Villefranche,  Beaulieu,  and  the 
Comiche  road. 

Our  third  day's  tramp  was  to  Monte  Carlo,  a  distance  by  the 
road  we  elected  to  take  of  thirteen  miles,  but  by  the  lower  road 
along  the  shore  of  little  more  than  nine. 

There  are  three  ways  of  ascending  to  the  Comiche  road  frona 
Nice.  First,  the  old  Grenoa  road,  itself  winding  round  the 
Observatory  Hill,  very  beautiful,  but  rather  a  tedious  addition  to  a 
long  day's  walk.  Second,  the  path  up  Monte  Vinaigrier,  well  worth 
the  scramble  for  the  view  obtained  from  the  summit  if  time 
be  no  object.  Third,  the  short  cut  by  Mont  Boron  which  leads 
up  to  the  Quatre  Chemins. 

We  chose  this  last,  a  very  rough  path,  but  valuable,  as  saving  at 
least  an  hour's  time.  At  Quatre  Chemins  we  were  almost  imme- 
diately over  Villefranche,  on  the  placid  waters  of  whose  beautiful 
bay  rode,  like  a  tiny  yacht,  the  American  frigate  "  Pensacola." 

On  our  left  hand,  as  we  started  along  this  magnificent  road, 
which,  as  its  name  suggests,  is  a  mere  cornice  in  the  side  of  the 
hill,  towered  peaks  of  grey  limestone,  torn  by  some  terrible  con- 
vulsion of  long-past  times  with  every  conceivable  distortion  and 
outline :  here  a  mediaeval  turret,  tottering  over  the  precipice  as  if 
about  to  fell  upon  us ;  here  the  fantastic  outline  of  some  heraldic 
monster,  here  in  the  shape  of  struggling  men,  here  a  grinning 
face,  here  an  entire  castle — all  weather-worn  and  covered  in 
places  with  luxuriant  creepers.  Far  below  us  on  our  right,  over  a 
waving  sea  of  eucalyptus,  palm,  orange  and  olive  trees,  the  Mont 
Boron,  the  Bay  of  Villefranche,  the  groves  of  Beaulieu,  and,  beyond 
promontory  and  hill  and  clustering  houses,  the  deep  blue  of  the 
sea  melting  away  in  the  distance,  to  blend  with  the  lighter  blue 
of  the  sky. 
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We  walked  well  and  easily  in  this  fine  air  and  on  this  firm, 
bard  road.  A  sudden  turn  to  the  left  brought  us  faee  to  face 
with  a  panorama  of  the  snowy  Alps,  almost  indescribable  in  their 
beauty,  and  between  them  and  us  a  wide  plain  of  variegated  green 
dotted  with  white,  red-roofed  villages. 

The  road  follows  the  curves  of  the  hills  exactly,  whilst  the 
lower  road  runs  straight ;  hence  the  difference  in  their  respective 
lengths.  Passing  above  the  quaint  little  rock-built  village  of 
Eza,  we  arrived,  at  eleven  miles  from  Nice,  at  La  Turbia,  once  the 
important  Boman  station  of  Trophaea  Augusti  on  the  road  Julia 
Aarelia ;  the  road  to  the  famous  shrine  of  Laquet  striking  off  to 
to  the  left,  and  being  probably  the  original  Soman  Way. 

All  that  remains  of  Boman  Turbia  is  the  firagment  of  the 
ancient  Trophy  raised  by  Augustus  in  commemoration  of  a  great 
victory  over  the  natives — a  sturdy  Boman  base  surmounted  by  a 
mediseval  tower. 

From  a  sort  of  bastion  made  on  the  cliff,  whither  the  path  runs 
straight  from  the  Hotel  de  France — to  which  house  the  remarks 
made  anent  the  Inn  of  Esterel  apply  with  equal  force — a  beautiful 
view  is  obtained^  sheer  down  the  precipices  and  over  the  olive-clad 
valleys  into  "  Paradise  Lost "  and  the  promontory  of  Monaco. 
From  here  a  very  rough  mule-track  leads  down  and  lands  us  after 
half-an-hour's  walk  at  the  Hotel  de  Londres,  Monte  Carlo. 

Our  fourth  day's  walk  was  from  Monte  Carlo  to  Bordighera  in 
Italy,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles. 

Here  again  we  have  the  choice  of  two  roads ;  the  upper  or 
Comiche,  and  the  lower  or  coast  road.  Again  we  chose  the  former, 
partly  because  we  preferred  to  be  in  the  solitude  and  fresh  air 
bigh  up,  and  partly  because  the  constant  flow  of  carriages  makes 
tbe  lower  road  unpleasant  to  the  pedestrian,  who  only  emergen 
from  one  cloud  of  dust  to  lose  himself  in  another;  and  also, 
perhaps,  because  our  homely  walking  attire  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  elaborate  get-up  of  the  carriage  loungers,  not  a  tenth 
part  of  whom  ever  penetrate  whither  horses  and  wheels  cannot  to.. 

So  we  ascended  again  to  La  Turbia  and  struck  along  the  Cornicne 
to  Roquebrune,  a  very  curious  and  interesting  old  Grimaldi 
fiistness,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  station  on  the  railway  famous 
a  few  weeks  before  our  expedition  as  being  near  the  scene  of  a 
terrible  accident. 

From  Roquebrune  is  best  made  the  ascent  of  Mont  Agel,  4,000 
feet  high,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  good  climbers,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  exciting  character  of  an  honest  ascent 
up  its  very  face,  but  for  the  peerless  panorama  obtained  from  its 
snow-clad  summit. 

The  Comiche  descends  from  Roquebrune  to  the  level  of  the 
coast  road ;  and  having  explored  the  Cap  Saint  Martin,  a  beauti- 
ful forest  of  pines,  dotted  about  with  relics  of  Roman  occupation, 
villas  perhaps  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Cemelenum  or  Cimiez 
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near  Nice,  we  dipped  down  into  the  shady  woodlands  which 
extend  to  Menton.  This  is  a  beautiful,  winding  road,  and 
bears  an  enormous  pleasure  traffic  during  the  winter  months;  but 
we  fear  it  is  being  gradually  robbed  of  its  shady  charms,  as  villas 
are  springing  up,  and  trees  are  being  cut  down  in  all  directions. 

We  hurried  through  sad,  enervating,  depressing  Menton,  with 
its  one  narrow  unsavoury  street  populated  by  white-faced  inva- , 
lids,  and  from  the  universal  rattle  of  our  native  tongue  about  ub, 
might  have  been  in  an  English  colony  instead  of  a  thousand  miles 
into  France  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  frontier  of  Italy. 

The  actual  frontier  is  at  a  picturesque  gorge  in  the  cliffs 
spanned  by  a  bridge,  upon  one  end  of  which  is  inscribed  France 
and  upon  the  other  Italia,  under  the  tower  inhabited  by  an  English 
doctor  and  close  by  his  beautiful  gardens. 

Thef  road  is  a  stiff  ascent  from  here,  and,  until  the  Valley  of 
the  Lune  is  reached,  not  over  interesting,  there  being  nothing 
but  shaggy,  reddish-yellow  cliffs  on  the  one  side,  and  the  sea  on 
the  other.  But  once  out  of  this  and  we  were  again  in  charming 
scenery  which  lasted  until  we  were  close  to  Ventimiglia. 

Being  humble  pedestrians  without  luggage  of  any  kind  we 
escaped  that  tedious,  irritating  ordeal  of  complete  search  which 
awaits  the  railway-passengers  here,  and  went  straight  into  the 
town,  which  is  of  the  usual  Italian  type — very  high  houses  inter- 
sected by  narrow  causeways,  frequently  arched  over,  always 
filthy  and  provided  with  the  most  remarkable  variety  of  smells 
imaginable — although  new  quarters  with  broad  streets  and 
tree-lined  avenues  are  springing  up  in  all  directions.  From 
Ventimiglia  we  followed  the  straight  Boman  road  to  Bordighera, 
passing  by  the  scanty  remains  of  the  Roman  town  on  our  left, 
out  of  which,  however,  a  large  number  of  treasures  have  been  ex- 
cavated, and  may  be  seen  in  the  very-well-arranged  little  museum 
belonging  to  the  landlord  of  the  Hotel  Windsor  at  Bordighera. 

Bordighera  is  a  favourite  resort  for  those  who  preter  quiet 
and  rest  to  the  ceaseless  gaiety  of  the  larger  Riviera  resorts ;  but 
its  chief  claims  to  our  attention  lay  in  the  originality  and  pictur- 
esqueness  of  its  old  town,  and  the  splendid  field  for  sketching 
which  it  offers. 

Formerly,  in  all  probability,  Bordighera  was  the  hill  fortress  of 
one  of  the  great  native  nobles  who  religiously  observed : 

"  The  good  old  rule»  the  simple  plan, 
That  those  should  take  who  have  the  power, 

And  those  should  keep  who  can ; " 

for  the  entire  circumference  of  the  walls  may  be  made  in  a  few 
minutes.  But  Bordighera  never  fails  to  impress  the  traveller 
new  to  the  typical  Italian  towns.  It  is  perfectly  quiet,  and  the 
only  industry  seems  to  be  the  cultivation  cf  palm-trees,  which 
grow  here  in  great  profusion,  and  which  are  grown  not  only  to 
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supply  Borne  and  the  great  Catholic  cities  of  Europe  at  Easter, 
but  to  be  sent  to  Jerusalem  and  to  England,  Everywhere,  under 
the  crumbling  sunlit  old  walls,  sprawling  about  on  benches  and 
in  doorways,  or  amidst  the  scented  violet  beds,  under  the  orange 
trees,  or  about  the  rocks  on  the  beach,  figures  clad  in  picturesque 
rags  seem  to  sleep  away  the  sunny  hours.  We  wandered  about 
wheresoever  we  listed,  unforbidden  by  locked  gates  or  growling 
dogs,  sketching  the  old  Town  gate,  or  the  line  of  old  walls, 
bathing  from  the  beach,  in  and  out  of  gardens  rich  with  ruddy 
roses,  and  shaded  by  the  graceful  leaves  of  the  palm-trees. 

Business  struck  us  as  entering  very  insignificantly  into  Bor- 
dighera  existence;  the  post  office  did  not  open  until  ten,  and 
the  pipe-smoking  postmaster  seemed  to  linger  fondly  over  the 
routine  connected  with  the  expedition  of  a  box  of  flowers  to 
England.  Wet  weather  necessitated  our  journeying  by  train  to 
San  fiemo,  a  distance  of  six  miles. 

San  Remo  is  to  Bordighera  what  Cannes  is  to  Antibes.  From 
old-world  quiet  and  picturesque  originality,  we  were  transferred 
to  a  town  of  broad,  wide  streets  and  good  shops,  splendid  hotels, 
and  bustling  crowds.  Still  the  old  town,  which  looks  down  upon 
the  &shionable  quarter,  well  repays  a  visit,  although  it  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  lose  one's  way  amidst  the  labyrinths 
of  stepped  lanes,  all  leading  upwards  between  lofty  lines  of  old 
houses  spanned  at  intervals  by  buttresses  in  the  form  of  arches. 
Amidst  these  labyrinths  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  old 
Italian  every-day  life  as  it  has  probably  run  on  during  long 
centuries.  Meek-faced  donkeys  ascend  and  descend  the  endless 
steps  with  a  swiftness  and  sure-footedness  which  is  surprising. 
Trades  and  callings  of  all  sorts  are  carried  on  in  doorways,  in 
cellars,  under  arcades ;  and  the  flecks  of  light  and  colour  which 
peep  out  here  and  there  amidst  the  brown  and  blue  rags,  the 
dust  and  filth  of  ages,  the  iron-barred  windows  and  the  tottering 
doors,  the  piles  of  golden  fruit,  the  festoons  of  gaily -coloured 
shawls,  the  bright  green  of  young  leaves,  tempt  the  artist  to 
linger  where  the  ordinary  visitor  would  be  repelled  by  the  smells 
and  squalor. 

San  Kemo  the  modem  is  a  pleasant  town,  with  just  a  strong 
enough  tinge  of  old-worldin^ss  about  it  to  make  it  attractive,  and 
quite  enough  of  London  and  Paris  about  it  to  suit  the  fashionable 
winter  visitors.  Endless  walks  up  valleys  of  lemon-trees  abound ; 
each  hotel  has  its  own  beautiful  gardens ;  there  are  open  squares 
and  spaces  where  bands  play  or  picturesque  market-folk  swarm, 
and,  although  we  did  not  'stay  there,  we  heard  that  San  Remo 
aims  at  a  glorious  future  when  it  shall  rival  Nice  and  outshine 
Cannes.  Our  fifth  day's  walk  was  from  San  Remo  to  Alassio,  a 
long  stretch  of  twenty-nine  miles,  but  memorable  for  its  quiet 
and  beauty. 

The  road  is  along  the  coast  for  the  most  part,  and  during  the 
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whole  day  we  enjoyed  uninterrupted  communion  with  nature, 
except  when  we  passed  through  towns  and  villages,  and  were 
struck  with  the  desolate  character  of  a  road  the  drive  along  which 
is  worth  all  the  railway  journeys  in  Italy.  There  is  no  mistaking 
the  road,  for  from  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  it 
appears  to  be  the  only  highway;  moreover,  the  railway  accom- 
panies it  throughout  its  length,  now  crossing  it,  now  diving  into 
tunnels  and  reappearing  where  least  looked  for ;  now  high  above 
it,  now  far  below  it. 

Five  miles  from  San  Semo  is  Cape  Nero,  a  bold,  pine-clad 
headland,  whence  a  magnificent  land  and  sea  view  is  obtained, 
the  deep  blue  of  the  Mediterranean  contrasting  perfectly  with 
the  reddish-yellow  cliflFs,  backed  by  innumerable  green  undula- 
tions dotted  with  hill  villages.  Taggia,  the  first  village,  is  a  type 
of  some  dozen  villages  through  which  we  passed — an  archway 
leading  into  a  narrow,  sunless  street  of  tall,  filthy  houses,  a  church, 
and  a  little  square,  constructed,  apparently,  expressly  to  accom- 
modate the  lounging  propensities  of  the  entire  male  population. 

It  was  here  that  we  first  began  to  be  objects  of  curiosity  to  the 
natives ;  our  costume  of  knickerbockers,  Norfolk  jackets,  and 
deer-stalker  caps  seemed  to  puzzle  them  profoundly,  and  as  we 
did  not  even  carry  knapsacks,  the  object  of  our  rapid  progression 
in  a  land  where  life  never  stirs  above  a  jog  trot  was  mysterious. 

We  passed  through  San  Stefano,  and  arrived  at  the  thriving, 
busy  Porto  Maurizio  at  mid-day,  just  when  the  one  broad  main 
street  was  thronged  with  school  children  and  workmen  going 
to  dinner.  There  was  nothing  at  Porto  Maurizio  to  detain  us  but 
a  big  church,  and  some  fine  old  houses  which  had  evidently  once 
seen  better  days,  so  we  went  along  a  pleasant  shady  road  above 
the  railway  station  to  Oneglia,  another  thriving,  crowded  town  of 
much  the  same  aspect,  but  built  upon  arcades. 

From  here  we  followed  a  lovely  road  through  the  pine-trees  to 
Diano  Marina,  a  picturesque  fishing  village  built  along  the  shore, 
where  ship-building  is  ostensibly  a  local  industry,  although  upon 
half-a-dozen  frameworks  there  were  not  half-a-dozen  men  at  work. 
But  for  the  women  indeed  it  would  seem  impossible  for  life  to 
proceed  even  at  the  local  jog-trot.  They  were  toiling  in  the 
vineyards,  they  were  staggering  along  under  loads  of  faggots,  they 
drove  the  bullock-waggons,  they  drew  the  water,  they  shut  the 
gates  at  railway  crossings,  whilst  their  lords  and  ir  asters  played 
"  mora  "  or  bowls  in  the  sun,  or  slept  in  the  shade. 

From  here  to  Alassio  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  road ;  now  leading 
through  the  fine  woods  and  the  lemon  groves,  now  skirting  the 
red  cliflfs,  now  on  the  sea-shore,  and  finally  between  Largueglia 
and  Alassio  along  fine,  hard,  shining  sands  lapped  by  the  tiniest 
of  crystal  waves. 

Alassio,  a  resort  of  some  favour  during  the  season,  is  a  quiet 
town  on  the  sea-shore,  containing  a  couple  of  excellent  hotels,  and 
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sheltered  from  cold  winds  by  the  hills  which  surround  it  on  all 
sides.  We  got  out  of  the  palm  district  here,  and  re-entered  that 
of  oranges  and  carouba  trees.  The  varied  outlines  of  the  hills  and 
the  diversity  of  tints  tempt  the  artist  to  linger  here,  and  after  our 
morning  swim  we  were  hard  at  work  transferring  "bits"  to  our 
books,  although  the  unbroken  glare  of  the  April  sun  made  the 
operation  rather  trying. 

Our  sixth  day's  tramp  was  from  Alassio  to  Savona,  twenty-five 
miles  of  rather  hard  walking. 

From  Alassio  the  road  turns  inland  to  Albenga,  a  very  interest- 
ing old  town  for  an  hour's  sojourn,  built  on  the  site  of  tbe  ancient 
Albium  Ingaunum.  The  approach  from  the  bridge  across  the 
Caprianna  river  carried  us  back  in  imagination  to  the  old  feudal 
days  when  most  of  these  Riviera  towns  were  virtually  independent 
communities  under  the  rule  of  powerful  princes  who  defied  per 
vim  et  arraia  all  outside  interference  and  opposition — a  battle- 
mented  wall  entered  by  an  imposing  gate,  labyrinths  of  quaint  old 
houses  with  windows  barred  by  curiously  twisted  iron-work,  sur- 
mounted by  the  three  weather-beaten  brick  towers  of  the  very 
curious  old  cathedral. 

Of  the  Roman  city  the  only  relic  is  a  splendid  bridge  of  ten 
arches,  which,  however,  crosses  nothing  at  all  now,  the  river  having 
shifted  its  bed,  and  which  runs  parallel  with  the  road.  The 
masonry  is  superb,  and  is  apparently  as  solid  as  when  first  put  in 
place. 

From  Albenga  the  road  winds  through  a  flat  orange  and  vine 
country  to  Loano,  a  clean,  thriving  little  town,  whereat  we  were 
taken  from  the  humble  albergo  where  we  had  halted  for  bread 
and  cheese  and  Chianti  by  two  gentlemen  in  the  wine  trade  who 
knew  England,  who  were  delighted  to  air  their  English,  and  who 
perhaps  pitied  us  for  being  the  objects  of  such  universal  curiosity 
on  the  part  of  the  unwashed  and  loafing  portion  of  their  fellow 
townsmen.  They  entertained  us  with  excellent  wine  of  their  own 
producing,  and  would  fain  have  made  us  spend  the  rest  of  the  day 
with  them,  but  for  our  representations  that  we  had  yet  a  good 
fifteen  miles  to  go  under  a  burning  sun. 

From  Loano  we  went  to  Finalmarina,  a  busy  and  populous  town 
with  a  fine  old  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  road  from 
here  to  Noli  is  very  beautiful,  leading  along  the  coast  half  way  up 
the  cliffs,  which  at  Cape  Noli  it  penetrates  by  a  tunnel. 

Noli  is  a  quaint  village  of  apparently  faded  importance,  as  the 
mediaeval  walls  garnished  with  towers  still  run  up  the  hill  sides 
much  in  the  same  way  as  do  the  old  walls  of  Lucerne.  The  view 
from  Cape  Noli  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  along  the  route, 
and  to  the  stranger  who  has  not  yet  made  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  them,  the  little  white  clusters  of  towns  and  villages  scattered 
along  the  shore,  with  their  pleasant  backgrounds  of  deep  green 
hills,  appear  the  very  ideals  of  quiet  refuges  for  those  weary  of 
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an  anxious,  busy  life ;  unfortunately  closer  inspection  invariably 
destroys  the  illusion,  and  one  is  tempted  to  quote  the  lines  from 
the  missionary  hymn  anent  pleasing  prospects  and  vile  humanity. 

In  our  dusty  and  travel-worn  garments  we  were  somewhat 
diffident  at  making  our  appearance  iu  grand  Savona,  with  its 
streets  of  huge  stone  houses,  its  big  railway  station,  its  cafes  and 
restaurants,  its  squares  and  gardens,  and  its  numerous  signs  of 
active  prosperity.  However,  we  were  lodged  in  the  Hotel  di  Roma, 
which  delighted  us  as  being  an  old  palace  with  large,  lofty  rooms, 
of  which  ceilings  and  walls  were  curiously  painted,  full  of  odd 
dark  passages,  nooks  and  comers,  and  broad  staircases,  and  withal 
most  moderate  in  price. 

Our  seventh  and  last  day's  walk  was  from  Savona  to  Pegli,  a 
suburb  of  Genoa,  a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles. 

We  passed  above  the  busy  port  in  which  half-a-dozen  English 
north-country  steamers  were  discharging  coal,  and  ascended  by  a 
winding  road  amongst  trees  to  the  hills  above  Savona,  whence  a 
steep  descent  took  us  down  to  Albissola,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
was  a  magnificent  modem  villa,  heraldically  decorated  in  the  style 
of  the  Marquis  of  Bute's  castle  at  Cardiff. 

Albissola  is  occupied  entirely  by  pottery  makers  and  is  very 
uninteresting.  Five  miles  further  on,  in  a  pleasant  country,  is 
Varagge,  a  thriving  town  whereat  we  lunched  in  a  typical 
**  farmers'  house  of  call "  off  vegetable  soup  and  the  inevitable 
veal,  washed  down  by  a  decanter  of  Policella.  We  passed  from 
Varagge  through  half-a-dozen  villages  of  the  usual  Italian  coast 
tjrpe,  the  rain  pouring  down  in  sheets,  but  being  somewhat  of  a 
relief  after  the  dazzling  white  of  the  hard  dusty  roads  we  had 
traversed  during  the  past  week. 

At  Cogoleto,  a  poor  little  fishing  village,  we  halted  to  inspect 
the  birthplace  of  Christopher  Columbus,  a  three-storied  house 
covered  with  laudatory  frescoes  and  inscriptions.  After  we  had 
reverently  sketched  it,  an  oldest  inhabitant  informed  us  with  what 
we  took  to  be  a  malicious  grin  that  the  present  house  was  the 
third  which  had  succeeded  the  original  of  1436,  so  that  we  felt 
very  much  that  we  were  the  victims  of  a  tourist's  "sell." 

Four  miles  out  of  Cogoleto  we  began  to  smell  and  see  Genoa, 
and  felt  that  the  romance  of  our  Riviera  walk  was  at  an  end. 
Arengano,  however,  is  beautifully  situated,  but  after  Arengano 
our  road  lay  through  filthy  lines  of  manufactories,  which  con- 
tinued through  Voltri  as  far  as  our  destination,  Pegli. 

We  had  always  heard  Pegli  described  as  a  charming  winter 
resort,  but  in  spite  of  the  hotel  and  its  gardens,  and  of  the  &mous 
Villa  Palla\acini,  we  agreed  that  we  would  with  equal  enthusiasm 
have  embraced  the  prospect  of  a  holiday  at  Deptford. 

Everywhere  here  is  squalor,  noise,  and  filth.  Smells  unmen- 
tionable and  indescribable  gushed  forth  at  every  street  comer; 
sea  and  sky  were  of  the  lovely  Italian  blue,  at  least  we  supposed 
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the  sea  to  be,  for  it  was  hidden  from  sight  by  the  railway,  but  all 
else  was  of  the  brown  hue  of  much  trodden  but  much  beloved  dirt. 

It  was  therefore  with  much  relief  that  we  got  into  the  tram- 
car,  were  swiftly  carried  over  the  seven  miles  into  Genoa,  and 
found  ourselves  cutting  strange  out-of-place  figures  in  the  gilded 
saloons  of  the  Hotel  Isotta. 

These  seven  days  represent  perhaps  rather  harder  walking  than 
we  should  have  done  had  we  more  time  at  our  disposal,  but  we 
were  in  good  training  after  a  couple  of  months  amongst  the  Nice' 
mountains,  and,  as  the  railway  has  done  away  with  the  raison 
cCStre  of  the  good  inns  which  formerly  abounded  along  the  route, 
after  much  examination  we  agreed  that  we  had  halted  at  the  only 
places  where  decent  accommodation  for  a  night  could  be  obtained. 

Not  the  least  charm  of  the  walk  was  the  invariable  civility  and 
hospitality  of  the  country  folk,  and  during  our  pilgrimage  we  did 
not  meet  with  a  single  instance  of  want  of  courtesy,  and  only 
upon  two  occasions  already  alluded  to  of  attempts  at  extortion. 

FRANK  ABELL. 


FADED 


Here  is  the  rose  you  gave  me,  years  ago, 
Before  the  east  wind  blew  o'er  summer's  day 
And  killed  the  golden  roses.     Fled  away 
Its  fragrance  and  its  glory  now,  as  tho' 
'Twere  symbol  of  our  own  past.     Dead  ?     Ah  no. 
If  I  but  touch  these  leaves,  the  Past  will  lay 
Her  image  o'er  the  Present ;  twilight  grey 
Changes  to  sunny  noonday,  and  the  low, 
Soft  music  of  your  voice  is  in  my  ear. 
I  murmur,  "  Dear,  I  love  you."     Sweet,  you  lift 
One  moment  your  fair  face,  and,  in  the  clear, 
Still  depths  of  your  dark  eyes  my  heart  is  swift 
To  read  the  secret  that  this  rose  keeps,  dear : — 
They  both  are  mine,  the  giver  as  the  gift. 

KATE   MELLERSH. 


CONCAENEC. 


CHAPTER  I, 

CAPTAIN  Arthur  Trevennen  had  juRt  returned  from  India,  where 
he  had  been  soldiering  for  the  last  five  years,  and  though  he 
had  seen  some  smart  work  on  the  North- West  Frontier,  had 
managed  to  escape  scatheless  from  the  perils  of  climate,  lead  and 
steel. 

Both  parents  having  died  during  his  sojourn  in  the  East,  he 
found  the  emptiness  and  gloom  of  his  own  place  in  Dorsetshire 
so  depressing  that,  in  spite  of  the  opportunity  of  indulging  at  his 
ease  his  taste  for  art  afforded  by  the  magnificent  studio  built  for 
him  in  his  absence,  after  a  week  spent  in  arranging  the  affairs  of 
the  estate,  which  had  been  somewhat  neglected  of  late,  he  resolved 
to  accept  his  old  friend  Jemmy  Burden's  invitation  to  join  him  and 
his  wife  at  the  lively  and  fashionable  little  Breton  watering  place 
of  Dinard,  where  they  had  taken  a  villa  for  the  summer. 

The  Trevennens  themselves  were  of  Breton  descent,  their 
family  having  fled  from  France  at  the  sudden  rising  of  the 
peasants  in  '93.  They  had  bought  a  small  estate  in  Dorsetshire 
with  money  which  the  family  had,  like  many  of  their  countrymen, 
prudently  invested  in  English  securities  in  anticii>ation  of  the 
troubles  to  come,  and  having  become  naturalized,  abandoning 
their  French  title,  had  lived  the  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  of 
English  country  gentlemen  up  to  the  present  time.  How  the 
Trevennens  lost  their  Breton  estate  of  Concamec,  which  lies  about 
twenty  miles  inland  from  the  old  seaport  town  of  St.  Malo,  is  a 
somewhat  curious  story,  which  it  would  be  as  well  here  to  narrate 
for  the  better  understanding  of  subsequent  events. 

When  the  long  expected  crash  came  in  '93,  and  all  the  nobles 
were  forced  to  fly  for  their  lives  before  the  frantic  mob  of  peasants 
who  were  burning,  murdering,  and  pillaging  all  before  them 
throughout  the  country,  the  Marquis  of  Trevennen,  great  grand- 
father of  our  hero,  having  seen  his  family  safe  on  board  ship  at 
St.  Malo,  returned  to  make  the  final  arrangements  with  his  trusted 
steward,  Jean  Ribault,  in  whose  charge  the  chateau  was  to  be  left 
in  the  enforced  absence  its  proprietor,  in  the  hopes  that  the  mob 
might  be  less  inclined  to  wreck  and  destroy  the  property  of  honest 
citizen  Jean  Ribault  than  that  of  the  hated  aristocrat,  the 
Marquis  of  Trevennen.  The  marquis,  however,  had  underrated 
the  fury  and  rapidity  of  movement  of  the  revolutionists.  Concarnec 
was  surrounded,  and  its  unfortunate  owner  seized  and  decapitated 
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at  the  foot  of  his  own  colomhier^  hated  emblem  of  the  aristo- 
crats. 

When  things  had  settled  down  again  and  order  was  restored, 
Clovis  de  Trevennen,  son  of  the  murdered  marquis,  returned  to 
reassume  possession  of  the  family  estates,  which  Ribault  had 
succeeded  in  preserving  almost  uninjured.  The  steward,  however, 
refused  to  give  them  up.  "  Where  are  your  title  deeds,  Citoyen 
Trevennen  ?  "  said  Ribault  with  a  sardonic  smile. 

**  You  have  them,  you  villain ! "  replied  Clovis,  who  knew  that 
they  had  been  in  his  father's  possession  when  he  was  killed  by  the 
insurgents. 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  the  steward,  "  and  what  is  more,  I 
intend  keeping  them.  I  advanced  your  father  in  his  lifetime  much 
money,  on  the  faith  of  those  deeds  deposited  with  me,  and  I  have 
now  taken  possession  of  my  own." 

This  Clovis  well  knew  to  be  absolutely  false,  but  the  steward 
had  firm  hold  of  title  deeds  and  estate,  besides  being  in  favour  with 
the  Republican  Government,  so  it  being  useless  to  appeal  to  the 
law,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England  in  impotent  wrath,  leav- 
ing his  beloved  inheritance  in  the  hands  of  the  scoundrel  Ribault, 
whose  descendants  were  still  in  possession  of  the  fair  lands  which 

by  right  belonged  to  our  hero. 

•  •  *  •  • 

After  a  couple  of  months  spent  in  lounging  about  the  "plage 
and  "Casino"  ofDinard,  Arthur  IVevennen  resolved  to  tear  him- 
self away  for  a  few  days  from  flirting,  lawn  tennis,  poker,  and 
other  fascinations  of  the  gay  and  sunny  little  watering  place,  and 
make  an  expedition  incog,  to  the  old  chateau  of  which  his  ances- 
tors had  been  so  cruelly  and  unjustly  deprived. 

Accordingly  one  fine  afternoon,  having  crossed  over  by  the  crazy 
old  ferry  boat  connecting  modern  frivolous  Dinard  and  old-world, 
sober  St.  Malo,  he  took  his  place  on  the  banquette  of  the  diligence 
that  crawled  daily  along  the  hilly  road  between  St.  Malo  and  St. 
Pol  de  Guirec,  the  nearest  town  to  Concarnec. 

After  nearly  four  hours'  dusty  jingling^  through  a  lovely  undu- 
lating country,  where  leafy  orchards  and  rich  corn  lands  alternated 
with  wild  heaths  and  dense  fir  woods,  the  driver,  who  had  stopped 
at  every  village  and  roadside  inn  for  a  coup  de  cidre^  and  who 
had  been  everywhere  cheerfully  greeted  as  "Papa  Nourris," 
suddenly  woke  up  to  unwonted  energy,  and  redoubling  his  oaths 
and  crackings  of  whip  dashed  into  a  dirty  narrow  street,  paved 
with  cobblestones  and  swarming  with  children,  which  proved  to  be 
the  approach  to  St.  Pol  de  Guirec.  After  passing  through  a 
narrow  archway,  part  of  the  ancient  fortifications  which  still  sur- 
rounded the  town,  and  bumping  along  two  or  three  rough  and 
tortuous  streets,  the  diligence  pulled  up  at  the  Hotel  de  Bretagne, 
where  the  usual  crowd  or  loafers  in  blouses  and  sabots  was  awaiting 
its  daily  excitement.     Arthur  dismounted  from  the  banquette  BLudj 
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informing  the  hostess  that  he  should  probably  stay  for  a  few  days, 
inquired  at  what  hour  the  table  (Thdte  was  served.  The  hostess 
told  him  that  the  six  o'clock  dinner  was  finished,  but  that  some- 
thing was  always  in  readiness  for  any  chance  arrival  by  the 
diligence,  and  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  should  have  an  excellent 
dinner,  comprising  a  ragout  and  Skfian  d^ceufa.  While  discussing 
this  luxurious  repast,  Arthur  drew  the  waiter  into  conversation, 
and  asking  indifferently  what  objects  of  interest  there  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  skilfully  introduced  the  subject  of  the 
Chateau  de  Concamec. 

"  Ah !  otti,  Concamec,  monsieur,"  replied  Joseph,  "  that,  indeed, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tchateaux  of  the  country  ;  but  unless 
monsieur  is  acquainted  with  some  of  the  family  he  will  not  find 
it  easy  to  gain  admittance.  No  stranger,  and  but  few  friends,  are 
ever  received  at  the  chateau." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  Arthur ;  "  that  is  a  pity,  as  I  wished  to  make 
a  sketch  of  it." 

"Ah,  well,"  said  Joseph  deprecatingly,  "if  monsieur  only 
wishes  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  exterior  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
monsieur  will  be  permitted  that  much ;  but,"  with  a  wriggle  and 
an  insinuating  smirk,  "  he  is  trop  jeune  and  trap  beau  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  interior  of  the  fortress." 

On  an  ordinary  occasion  Arthur  would  speedily  have  silenced 
the  garmlous  waiter,  having  in  full  the  insular  prejudice  against 
servants'  gossip;  but  he  reflected  that  perhaps  the  discursive 
Joseph  might  afford  him  some  useful  information;  so,  offering 
him  a  glass  of  bon  mn^  he  inquired  carelessly  why  the  portals  of 
Concamec  were  closed  to  youth  and  beauty. 

"  Ah,  dame  !  but  it  is  on  account  of  Mademoiselle  Berthe,  la 
pauvrette"  sighed  Joseph  sympathetically ;  "  she  is  to  marry  at 
the  Toussaint  the  Vicomte  de  Pain-Sec,  and  Monsieur  Ribault 
naturally  fears  lest  the  sight  of  any  one  less  hideous  and  shrivelled 
than  the  vicomte  should  rouse  again  the  resistance  which  they 
say  he  has  had  so  much  difficulty  in  overcoming." 

"  And,"  continued  Arthur,  who  was  beginning  to  be  really  inter- 
ested, "  who  is  Mdlle.  Berthe  and  who  is  this  Vicomte  de  Pain- 
Sec?" 

Joseph  here  gently  hinted  that  his  throat  was  getting  somewhat 
dry.  However,  his  wants  having  been  duly  attended  to,  he  again 
took  up  the  thread  of  his  discourse. 

"  Mdlle.  Berthe  is  the  sweetest  and  loveliest  young  lady  whom 
I,  Joseph  Brieux  (a  voire  semce)  has  ever  had  the  honour  of 
waiting  on.  She  is  but  eighteen  years  old,  and  her  blue  eyes  and 
chestnut  hair  are  the  admiration  of  all  the  men  and  the  envy  of  all 
the  women  in  the  department  of  Finisterre.  How  such  a  bright, 
sweet-tempered  angel  can  be  the  daughter  of  such  a  crabbed  old 
stick  as  hard-hearted  Gustave  Ribault  passes  my  comprehension. 
As  for  the  Vicomte  de  Pain-Sec,"  continued  Joseph,  on  whom 
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the  vieux  mMoc  was  beginning  to  have  some  effect,  "  that,  of 
course,  is  only  his  name  pour  rire.  He  is  the  Vicomte  de  Fr^hel 
de  Beauregard,  and  is  as  mean  and  ugly  as  he  is  old  and  rich. 
Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  what  a  husband  for  poor  Mdlle.  Berthe,"  groaned 
Joseph,  with  tears — engendered  partly  by  sympathy  and  still  more 
by  the  generous  wine  he  had  been  imbibing — rolling  down  hi» 
pasty  cheeks. 

«*  Well,"  said  Arthur,  stretching  himself  lazily, "  I  must  trust  to 
luck  for  a  sight  of  the  chateau,"  and,  lighting  a  cigar,  he  strolled 
out  on  to  the  place  to  listen  to  the  band  and  watch  the  bons 
bourgeois  of  St.  Pol  de  Guirec  enjoying  the  balmy  evening  air. 

Next  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  Arthur,  having  procured 
by  means  of  his  friend  Joseph  a  gamin  to  aid  in  carrying  his 
sketching  materials,  wended  his  way  along  the  narrow,  twisting 
lanes  through  which  his  little  guide  told  him  lay  the  shortest- 
route  to  his  destination.    Leaving  behind  him  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,   with   its   market   gardens   and  doueeSy  where   chattering 
women  were  busy  belabouring  the  rather  coarse  garments  of  ces 
messieurs  and  ces  dames  of  Guirec,  he  soon  found  himself  among 
the  usual  apple  orchards  and  hilly  fields  of  bl6  noir^  and  at  length, 
after  an  hour's  dusty  tramp,  perceived  in  a  wooded  valley  below 
him,  peeping  above  the  thick  beech  and  chestnut  trees,  some  grey 
pointed  turrets,  which  his  guide  informed  him  were  those  of  the 
chateau.     Arthur,  having  reconnoitred  the  ground,  dismissed  his 
little  guide,  plucked  up  his  courage  and  walked  along  the  broad 
avenue,  past  the  old  green  stagnant  moat,  and  boldly  entered  the 
great  square  courtyard,  three  sides  of  which  were  surrounded  by 
the  chateau,  a  chapel,  a  high,  round  stone  tower,  and  various  out* 
buildings,  while  the  remaining  portion  was  bounded  by  the  ivy- 
grown  wall  of  the  old-fashioned  terraced  •  garden,  into  which  a 
double  flight  of  stone  steps,  with  a  handsome  iron  gate  at  the  top, 
gave  admittance.     Arthur  stood  for  some  moments  contemplating 
the  sombre  surroundings,  which    seemed  dimly  to  recall  to  his 
memory  some  scene  or  spot  he  must  have  known  in  former  years, 
till  he  was  disturbed  from  his  reverie  by  the  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps.     Turning  hastily  round,  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  a  tall,  distinguished-looking  old  gentleman  with  a  short, 
white  beard  and  grey  hair,  dressed  in  a  loose,  well-made  suit  of 
American  drill,  who,  lifting   ceremoniously   his   broad-brimmed 
Panama  hat,  inquired  distantly  whom  Arthur  might  be  seeking. 
Arthur,  though  he  had  always  pictured  the  wrongful  possessor  of 
Concarnec  as  a  vulgar,  ill-mannered  bourgeois^  correctly  surmised 
that  iiis  gentlemanly  interlocutor  was  Monsieur  Ribault. 

"  I  trust  monsieur  will  pardon  me,"  courteously  retui-ning  the 
salutation,  "  but  I  am  a  painter,  and  having  heard  so  much  while 
travelling  in  Brittany  of  the  beauties  of  the  old  Chateau  de  Con- 
carnec, I  hoped  I  might  be  allowed  to  make  a  sketch  of  it." 
The  old  man  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied  coldly. 
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*•  If  monsieur  is  desirous  of  taking  a  view  of  the  outside  of  the 
chateau  from  either  avenue,  I  have  no  objection.  Good  morning, 
sir,"  and,  moving  away  with  another  polite  bow,  he  disappeared 
through  the  arched  doorway  of  the  main  building. 

This  was  not  exactly  what  Arthur  wanted,  but  after  such  a  very 
plain  hint  he  saw  clearly  that  for  the  present  at  least  there  waa 
no  hope  of  obtaining  admission  to  the  inhospitable  stronghold, 
so  he  decided  to  relinquish  operations  for  that  day  and  return  on 
the  next  to  avail  himself  of  the  meagre  concession  that  had  been 
granted  him.  On  the  morrow,  having  carefully  selected  a  site  in 
the  beech  avenue,  close  to  the  moat,  which  commanded  an 
excellent  view  of  the  west  side  of  the  chateau  and  principal 
entrance  to  the  courtyard,  Arthur  set  himself  seriously  to  work, 
and  before  the  six  o'clock  angelus  had  sounded  from  the  bell 
which  hung  over  the  little  chapel,  had  already  got  nearly  half 
way  towards  the  completion  of  a  really  beautiful  picture  of  the 
old  ivy-clad  walls  and  massive  gateway  of  Concarnec.  He  was 
just  about  to  pack  up  when  he  was  disturbed  by  the  approach  of 
a  strange-looking  conveyance,  the  like  of  which  he  had  never 
seen  before  ;  the  principal  part  of  it  being,  apparently,  a  huge 
dusty  leathern  hood,  swinging  unsteadily  on  a  mass  of  rusty 
jingling  springs,  drawn  by  a  venerable  brown  quadruped,  several 
sizes  too  large  for  the  vehicle  behind  him.  Arthur  was  hastily 
removing  his  things  from  the  road  when  he  heard  a  voice  pro- 
ceeding from  the  cavernous  depths  of  the  hood,  excitedly  calling 
out,  "  Marie  Ange !  Marie  Ange !  arretez  done  voire  cheval.  Let 
me  out,  let  me  out."  The  machine  pulled  up  and  out  jumped  the 
owner  of  the  voice,  a  fat,  rosy-faced  little  cure.  "  Monsieur  will 
grant  me  permission  to  see  his  beautiful  picture,  will  he  not  ? 
I  am  so  fond  of  art.  Ah  1  but  how  lovely ;  how  true  to  nature. 
Descend  then,  quick.  Monsieur  Ribault,  and  look  at  the  gentleman's 
painting." 

Monsieur  Ribault,  though  not  so  enthusiastic  as  the  little 
cure,  seemed  struck  by  Arthur's  sketch  and  muttered,  "  Ah,  yes, 
very  good,  very  good.  Are  you  ready,  M.  le  cure;  shall  we 
proceed  ? "  "  Wait  a  moment,  my  friend,"  said  the  cure,  and 
taking  Monsieur  Ribault  on  one  side  he  spoke  eagerly  to  him  for 
a  brief  space,  then  returned  smiling  to  Arthur. 

"  Perhaps,  sir,  when  you  come  to-morrow  to  complete  your 
sketch  you  will  be  able  to  spare  a  few  minutes  to  look  at  the 
picture  gallery  of  the  chateau;  M.  Ribault  would  be  glad  of 
your  opinion  about  some  of  the  old  portraits,  which  we  fear  are 
being  injured  by  the  damp." 

Arthur  was  only  too  delighted  at  the  unexpected  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  interior  of  the  old  home  of  his  ancestors,  so  gladly 
accepted  the  proposition,  and  it  was  agreed  that  at  eleven  o'clock 
next  day  the  cure  should  be  ready  to  conduct  him  through  the 
picture  gallery.    Arthur  was  careful  to  be  punctual  to  his  appoint- 
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ment,  and  found  his  talkative  little  friend  of  the  previous  evening 
sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  avenue  impatiently  waiting  for  him. 

"  Ah !  at  last,  here  you  are ;  I  feared  lest  you  might  have 
forgotten  our  engagement.  I  am  so  glad  to  have  a  chance  of 
saving  the  old  pictures,  which,  truth  to  say,  my  good  friend 
M.  Ribault  sadly  neglects.  I  have  begged  him  for  years  to  have 
them  attended  to  by  some  competent  artist ;  but  always  he  puts 
me  oflf,  and  the  pictures  are  rapidly  being  destroyed.  Oh  !  but  it 
is  a  pity  ! "  he  cried  despairingly — "  but  first,"  with  a  sudden 
change  of  tone,  "  let  us  introduce  ourselves.  I  am  Philippe 
Duclos,  cur^  of  this  parish  and  chaplain  to  M.  Ribault."  "  And 
I,"  returned  Arthur,  who  had  foreseen  that  this  emergency  might 
arise  and  that  to  mention  his  real  name  in  Concarnec  might 
cause  its  gates  to  be  shut  in  his  face,  "  I  am  Arthur  Trevor, 
painter  by  profession,  at  your  service."  By  this  time  they  had 
reached  the  door  of  the  chateau,  and  passing  through  it  entered 
a  large  stone-paved  hall,  facing  the  entrance  of  which  were  two 
large  grey  stone  pointed  archways — one  leading  to  the  kitchen, 
the  door  of  which,  a  la  Tnode  de  BrStagne,  stood  hospitably 
open,  disclosing  the  cook  clattering  about  in  her  wooden  aabotSy 
preparing  the  mid-day  meal ;  the  other  opening  on  a  winding 
stone  staircase,  up  which  the  cure  nimbly  mounted,  and  arriving 
at  the  top  turned  into  a  long  oak-panelled  passage,  imperfectly 
lighted  by  a  large  oriel  window  at  the  further  end.  Down  each 
side  were  the  old  portraits,  irregularly  hung,  and  from  the 
mildewed  and  mouldy  condition  of  both  canvas  and  frames, 
evidently  but  little  valued  by  their  owner. 

"Are  all  these  ancestors  of  Monsieur  Ribault?"  asked  Arthur,, 
feeling  considerable  curiosity  as  to  what  the  reply  might  be. 

"  Well,  no,"  replied  the  cure,  hesitating  slightly.  "  Most  of 
them  are  those  of  the  former  owners,  from  whom  Monsieur 
Ribault's  grandfather  acquired  the  chateau  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution;  but  I  am  an  amateur  of  art  myself,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  some  of  the  older  ones  are  genuine  and  valuable 
works  of  our  celebrated  old  portrait  painters.  Hence  my  great 
anxiety  to  have  them  preserved." 

At  this  moment  Arthur's  attention  was  diverted  from  the  prattle 
of  his  companion  by  the  opening  of  one  of  the  doors  giving  on  to 
the  gallery,  and  a  couple  of  English  fox-terriers  bounded  into  the 
room,  followed  by  the  graceful  figure  of  a  girl,  who,  on  seeing 
Arthur,  hesitated  and  was  about  to  retire,  when  the  cure  advanc- 
ing quickly  exclaimed : 

"  Pardon^  Mdlle.  Berthe ;  permit  me  to  present  to  you  my  good 
friend.  Monsieur  Arthur  Trevor,  a  distinguished  painter,  one  of 
that  nation  of  whom  you  are  so  great  an  admirer." 

Arthur  thought  he  had  never  seen  in  his  many  travels  so  fair 
a  picture  as  this  white-robed,  sunny-haired  maiden,  shown  off 
against  the  background  of  dark  oak  panelling,  but  hastily  collect- 
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ing  his  scattered  wits,  he  stammered  out  some  incoherent  phrases 
expressive  of  his  great  pleasure  at  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Mdlle.  Berthe,  who  acknowledged  his  compliments  with  a  slight 
bow,  and  turning  to  the  cur^,  remarked  quietly  : 

"  Mon  p^Cj  I  came  to  tell  you  that  the  dejeuTier  is  waiting." 

The  cure  considered  for  a  moment,  and  then,  extending  his 
hand  cordially  to  Arthur,  said : 

"  Let  me  beg  you,  Monsieur  Trevor,  to  join  us  at  our  mid-day 
ineal.     M.  Ribault  will,  I  am  sure,  be  delighted  to  see  you.*' 

Trevennen  had  good  reason  for  doubting  the  truth  of  this 
latter  statement,  but  having  fully  made  up  his  mind  not  to  miss 
any  opportunity  of  extending  his  acquaintance  with  the  Chateau 
de  Concarnec,  his  interest  in  which  since  his  introduction  to  its 
fair  young  chatelaine  had  increased  mightily,  he  jumped  at  this 
welcome  oflFer  and,  arm-in-arm  with  his  new  friend,  followed  Berthe 
through  a  curtained  door  into  the  dining-room,  where  Monsieur 
Ribault  was  already  seated. 

The  old  man,  while  not  actually  discourteous,  treated  Trevennen 
during  the  repast  with  a  certain  brusqueness  of  manner,  which, 
however,  the  latter  studiously  ignored,  keeping  up  an  animated 
conversation  with  the  cure  and  Berthe,  whose  tastes  and  pursuits 
he  was  delighted  to  find  more  nearly  resembled  those  of  an 
English  girl  than  he  would  have  imagined  possible  from  the  ex- 
perience he  had  had  of  the  conventional  French  jeuTiea  fiUes  he 
was  accustomed  to  meet  on  the  plage  at  Dinard. 

The  table  having  been  cleared  and  coffee  brought  in,  Mdlle. 
Ribault  withdrew,  and  her  father  at  once  introduced  the  subject  of 
the  pictures. 

*^  What  do  you  think  of  my  portraits.  Monsieur  Trevor  ?  " 

"Some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  very  fine,"  replied  Arthur, 
"but  they  are  all  in  a  sad  state  from  want  of  care  and 
attention." 

"  Would  you  be  willing  to  undertake  the  restoration  of  them 
for  me  ?  I  would  remunerate  you  liberally  for  your  time  and 
labour.  You  will,  I  think,  consider  that  if  I  give  you  board  and 
lodging  during  the  period  you  are  occupied  and  fifty  frames  for 
each  picture  the  terms  are  not  ungenerous." 

Arthur,  though  inwardly  much  amused  at  the  "  generous  terms," 
decided  immediately  to  accept  them,  foreseeing  that  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  task,  he  would  have  many  opportunities  of  exploring 
the  old  chateau  and  also  of  pursuing  his  acquaintance  with  the 
heiress.  To  his  inquiry,  when  hs  should  commence  work,  the  old 
gentleman  replied  curtly  that  an  apartment  would  be  prepared 
immediately  for  him  in  the  tower  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
courtyard,  but  that  the  cure  would  arrange  all  such  details,  as  he 
had  no  time  to  occupy  himself  with  these  things ;  so  having 
conferred  with  his  ally,  one  of  the  farm  servants  and  a  donkey 
were  despatched   for  his   effects,  and  the  same   evening  found 
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Arthur,  much  to  his  surprise,  an  inmate,  if  not  exactly  a  guest 
of  the  hitherto  inaccessible  Chateau  de  Concarnec. 


CHAPTER  II. 

After  a  week  spent  partly  in  conscientious  labour  in  the  picture 
gallery  and  partly  in  wandering  about  the  lovely  old  terraced 
gardens  and  woods  of  Concarnec,  Arthur  began  to  discover  that 
not  only  was  he  making  good  progress  with  his  task,  but  that 
he  was  also  falling  seriously  in  love  with  Berthe,  of  whose  society 
he  had  enjoyed  a  larger  share  than  he  otherwise  perhaps  might 
have,  had  not  Monsieur  Eibault  and  the  good  cure  evidently 
imagined  that  no  dangerous  attentions  were  to  be  feared  from 
so  insignificant  a  person  as  the  "  English  painter." 

And  truly  it  was  not  to  be  in  any  way  marvelled  at  that  Arthur 
Trevennen  should  lose  his  heait  to  the  lovely  piquante  young 
mistress  of  the  chateau,  whose  pretty  broken  English,  even 
though  the  grammar  was  perhaps  a  little  faulty,  sounded  to  him 
so  soft  and  silvery  when  contrasted  with  the  society  slang  and 
nasal  Americanisms  he  had  but  a  short  ten  days  ago  found  so 
amusing  on  the  plage  at  Dinard.  One  morning  early,  as  he  sat 
at  work  in  the  gallery  putting  some  finishing  touches  to  a 
curled  and  powdered  ancestor  of  his  own,  the  little  cure  entered 
and,  after  a  few  compliments  on  the  good  progress  he  was 
making,  proposed  to  him  that,  as  the  family,  including  himself, 
were  going  to  dejev^iier  with  the  Marquis  de  Frehel,  he  should 
accompany  them,  as  the  latter's  chateau  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Kerdean  was  well  worth  a  visit  both  on  account  of  the  lovely 
scenery  amidst  which  it  was  situated  and  the  works  of  art  it 
contained.  Arthur,  to  whose  memory  the  name  of  Frehel 
brought  back  with  a  sudden  pang  of  dismay  the  story  told  him 
by  Joseph  the  talkative  waiter,  accepted  eagerly,  hoping  to  find 
out  for  himself  how  the  land  lay. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  the  hour  named  by  the  cure,  Arthur  crossed 
the  courtyard  to  the  door  of  the  chateau,  where,  on  perceiving 
the  equipages  destined  to  convey  the  party  on  their  expedition, 
he  was  seized  with  an  inclination  to  burst  out  laughing,  which  he 
had  some  diflSculty  in  restraining. 

The  old  amSricaine^  as  it  was  called,  with  its  huge  leather 
hood,  headed  the  way,  and  in  it  were  seated  Monsieur  and  Mdlle. 
Eibault,  while  behind  stood  a  little  battered  green  donkey-cart, 
with  a  plank  across  it  strapped  to  the  sides  for  a  seat,  on  which 
was  perched  the  cure  waiting  for  Arthur,  who  solemnly  took 
his  seat. 

"  En  routCy^  shrieked  Marie  Ange,  cracking  his  whip  irom  the 
box  of  the  americaine, 

"  IIiv€j  done  I  "  screamed  the  cure,  and  the  caravan  proceeded. 
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Arthur  soon  perceived  that,  from  the  ricketty  state  of  the 
conveyances  and  the  patched  nature  of  the  harness,  tied  up  in 
many  places  with  string,  a  few  difficulties  and  delays,  a  la 
mode  de  BrStagne,  might  occur  on  the  road. 

Nothing  worse,  however,  happened  than  the  cur^  and  Arthur 
being  left  stranded  for  a  short  time  on  the  first  hill  owing  to 
their  donkey,  while  being  objurgated  as  a  liifnas  d  Vago/iie,  or 
moribund  slug,  slipping  entirely  free  from  all  his  trappings  and 
plodding  indifferently  on  regardless  of  the  yells  of  his  charioteer 
till  caught  and  brought  back  by  Arthur. 

A  further  slight  delay  was  caused  owing  to  their  progress 
being  obstructed  in  the  town  by  a  long  procession  of  priests  and 
acolytes  carrying  large  banners,  tapers,  and  crosses  and  singing 
loudly  the  " Ora pro  nobi^y^  which  was  taken  up  by  a  numerous 
following  of  small  gaminSy  who  derisively  turned  the  chant  into 

"  Ah,  la  pro  nobis, 
Un  p'tit  bout  de  saucisse." 

This  profanity  roused  the  usually  mild-tempered  cure  to  fierce 
wrath  and  caused  him  to  revile  them  bitterly  as  little  coquinSy 
vauriensy  and  eoifants  du  diahle. 

At  last,  however,  they  reached  in  safety  the  Chateau  de  Beau- 
regard, where  they  found  the  Ribaults  had  arrived  some  half  hour 
before  alter  an  uneventful  journey.  Arthur,  in  spite  of  all  he 
had  heard  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  host's  appearance,  was  far 
from  being  prepared  for  the  reality  which  now  met  his  gaze. 

A  man  about  sixty  years  of  age,  of  tiny  stature,  with  hawk- 
like features,  whose  chief  expression  was  one  of  mingled  cunning 
and  meanness,  beady  black  eyes  and  a  huge  pair  of  well-waxed 
moustaches  with  a  small  imperial ;  his  dress  consisting  of  a 
bright  blue  coat,  tightly  buttoned  into  a  ridiculously  small  waist, 
the  skirts  sticking  out  like  those  of  a  ballet  dancer,  white  duck 
trousers  of  an  exaggerated  peg-top  type  strapped  under  a  pair 
of  diminutive  boots.  Such  was  the  bridegroom  whom  Monsieur 
Ribault  destined  for  his  fair  young  daughter,  the  sight  of  whom 
made  Arthur  determined  to  do  his  utmost  to  rescue  the  intended 
victim  from  her  impending  fate. 

After  a  scanty  and  ill-served  breakfast,  Monsieur  Ribault  and 
the  little  "  Pain-Sec  "  retired  to  the  latter's  sanctum  to  wrangle 
over  the  never-ending  question  of  the  rfof,  and  the  cure  having 
slipped  away  to  call  upon  a  neighbouring  vicaire,  Arthur  and 
Berthe  wandered  out  into  the  garden  alone  and  unmolested, 
Arthur  by  this  time  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
not  only  do  his  best  to  save  Berthe  from  the  marquis,  but  that 
he  would  also  endeavour  to  win  her  for  himself,  though  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  appeared  almost  insurmountable. 

With  some  difficulty  he  gradually  wrung  from  the  timid  maiden 
an  avowal  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  hei  and  how  gladly  she 
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would  entrust  her  future  happiness  into  his  keeping  could  he  only 
gain  her  father's  consent,  but  that  sooner  than  disobey  her  parent's 
commands,  she  would  resign  herself  to  his  wishes  and  marry  the 
hateful  marquis,  though  her  heart  might  break  in  so  doing. 

Arthur's  thoughts  were  occupied  during  the  return  journey  in 
endeavouring  to  devise  some  means  whereby  his  apparently 
hopeless  suit  might  be  brought  to  a  favourable  end,  but  could  see 
no  ray  of  light  before  him,  and  the  good  cure,  with  whom  he  had 
become  a  great  favourite,  made  many  vain  attempts  to  rouse  him 
from  his  preoccupation,  which,  far  from  guessing  its  real  origin, 
the  little  priest  attributed  either  to  a  sudden  attack  of  the 
morgue  anglaisCy  or  a  slight  indisposition  brought  on  by  the 
atrocious  viands  of  old  Pain-Sec. 

"  Moi-meme,"  he  murmured  sympathetically  to  his  companion, 
laying  a  fat  hand  on  his  stomach  "  moi-meme,  je  viens  de  manger 
quelque  chose  d'horriblement  mauvais." 

After  a  sleepless  night  passed  in  pondering  over  his  difficulties, 
Arthur  rose  early  next  day  and  went  into  the  gallery,  intending 
to  commence  work  on  one  of  the  finest  portraits  in  the  gallery 
and  one  that  possessed  most  interest  for  him.  It  was  that  of  his 
grandfather,  the  last  Trevennen  who  had  held  possession  of  Con- 
carnec and  who  had  been  so  foully  murdered  on  his  own  threshold. 
While  in  the  act  of  removing  the  canvas  from  the  frame  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  small  thin  gold  plate  which  had  been 
tightly  wedged  between  the  back  of  the  canvas  and  the  frame. 
Wondering  much  what  it  was  and  how  it  could  have  got  into  such 
a  curious  position  he  pulled  it  out  and  examined  it  carefully. 
As  far  as  Arthur  could  make  out  it  seemed  to  be  the  lid  of  an  old 
snuff-box  which  had  been  broken  off  and  was  covered  on  the  inside 
with  writing  which  had  been  scratched  on  it  by  some  sharp 
pointed  instrument.  After  giving  it  a  few  rubs  with  his  hand- 
kerchief he  was  enabled  to  decipher  the  inscription,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  literal  translation : 

"  My  Son, — ^Fearing  treachery  I  concealed  the  title  deeds  under 
the  sun-dial  in  the  garden.  Betrayed  by  Ribault,  the  rebels  are 
on  me ;  farewell. — Trevennen.  I  pray  this  may  be  found  by  an 
honest  man  who  will  convey  it  to  my  son  Clovis  in  England." 

Arthur  read  over  and  over  again  this  strange  message  from  the 
dead,  and  it  was  some  time  before .  his  bewildered  mind  was 
enabled  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  ;  the  true  villainy 
of  the  first  Ribault  was  now  apparent.  The  old  marquis'  death 
had  been  planned  by  the  faithless  steward  with  a  view  to  possess- 
ing himself  of  Concarnec ;  a  plot  that  had  succeeded  but  too 
well ;  but  now,  unless  by  some  chance  the  old  sun  dial-had  been 
disturbed  since  the  tragic  event,  dire  retribution  would  be  visited 
on  the  children. 
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Having  thought  the  matter  quietly  over  for  a  few  minutes  the 
immense  change  in  his  prospects  of  obtaining  Ribault's  consent  to 
his  marriage  with  his  daughter  became  clearly  manifest  to  Arthur. 
If  he  could  once  obtain  possession  of  the  title  deeds,  they,  in  con- 
junction with  the  writing  on  the  gold  plate,  would  be  clear 
evidence  of  the  guilt  of  Eibault's  grandfather,  and  though  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case,  still  he  was  convinced 
that  the  fear  of  exposure  and  disgrace  would  certainly  prevail  on 
a  proud  reserved  man  like  the  present  owner  of  Concarnec  suffi- 
ciently to  induce  him  to  consent  to  almost  any  terms  to  have  the 
scandal  kept  from  public  knowledge. 

No  difficulty  presented  itself  in  searching  under  the  old  sun-dial. 
It  was  Monsieur  Ribault's  custom  every  day  when  he  was  at 
home  to  start  off  on  his  stout  Breton  cob  at  two  o'clock  in  order 
himself  to  see  what  had  been  done  by  his  labourers  on  the  farm, 
and  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  not  being  defrauded  of  a  sou's 
worth  of  work.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  old  man  was  fairly 
out  of  the  courtyard,  Arthur,  having  procured  a  spade  from  the 
stable,  walked  slowly  and  with  beating  heart  to  where  the  old  sun- 
dial stood  in  the  walled  garden.  After  a  few  vigorous  shoves  the 
moss-grown  column  lay  on  the  ground,  and,  having  removed  a 
few  spadefuls  of  earth,  Arthur's  eyes  were  met  by  the  sight  of  a 
small  tin  deed-box. 

Strange  to  say,  he  had  been  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  fact 
of  the  deeds  being  under  the  dial  that  Arthur  felt  no  particular 
surprise  or  elation  on  finding  his  hopes  realized,  and  picking  up 
the  box  he  returned  to  his  room  in  the  tower  to  examine  his  find 
at  his  leisure,  without  making  any  attempt  to  restore  the  garden 
to  its  wonted  order.  On  opening  the  box  any  lingering  doubt 
was  speedily  removed.  Before  him  were  most  certainly  the  title 
deeds  of  Concarnec,  and  the  game  was  in  his  hands.  The  steps 
of  Monsieur  Eibault's  horse  entering  the  courtyard  roused  Arthm- 
from  the  pleasant  reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  walking 
across  to  the  chateau  he  asked  if  he  could  be  granted  a  few 
minutes'  conversation. 

"  Certainly,  I  am  at  your  service,"  and  leading  the  way  into  the 
salon.  Monsieur  Ribault  motioned  Arthur  into  a  chair. 

"  I  may  as  well  begin  by  telling  you  that  my  name  is 
Trevennen,  and  that  my  great-grandfather  was  murdered  here  a 
his  own  chateau  in  '93 " 

"  Indeed,"  replied  Ribault  with  a  sneer ;  "  I  was  unaware  that 
I  was  entertaining  such  a  distinguished  gentleman." 

"  Wait  a  little,"  continued  Arthur.  "  Your  grandfather  pro- 
mised to  keep  the  chateau  safe  till  affairs  became  settled,  and  then 
restore  it  to  my  family.     This  pledge  he  basely  failed  to  fulfil." 

Here  Ribault  half  rose  from  his  cnair,  with  rage  and  confusion 
oiv  iis  face,  but  a  peremptory  gesture  from  Arthur  caused  him  to 
sink  back  into  his  seat  again. 
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"Now  Justice  is  at  hand,  though  her  foot  has  been  slow. 
When  my  grandfather,  son  of  the  murdered  marquis,  returned, 
he  was  denied  restitution  of  his  estates,  because  he  was  unable  to 
produce  legal  proof  of  their  ownership.  That  proof  by  almost 
a  miracle  is  now  in  my  hands.  I  have  this  day  found,  in 
examining  one  of  the  portraits  in  the  gallery,  a  message  from  the 
dead  which  is  clear  evidence  of  the  villainy  of  your  grandfather. 
It  directed  me  to  search  under  the  old  sun-dial  for  the  lost  title 
deeds.     I  have  found  them,  and  they  are  now  in  my  possession." 

Old  Ribault,  who,  while  a  deadly  pallor  had  spread  over  his 
countenance,  had  remained  perfectly  still  during  the  latter  part  of 
Arthur's  speech,  made  for  a  few  moments  no  reply ;  then,  col- 
lecting himself  with  an  evident  effort,  said  : 

"Monsieur  de  Trevennen,  as  I  presume  I  am  correct  in  ad- 
dressing you,  before  we  proceed  any  further  may  I  examine  these 
deeds  which  you  have  found  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Arthur,  "  but  it  would  be  better  that  we 
should  have  a  witness  present.  May  I  summon  Father  Philippe 
for  that  purpose  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Ribault.  "  Father  Philippe  is  a  good 
man.  He  knows  all  my  affairs,  and  we  can  rely  on  his  secresy 
and  discretion." 

Arthur  left  the  room,  and,  having  fetched  the  deeds  from  his 
chamber  in  the  tower,  dispatched  a  servant  for  his  friend  the  cure, 
who  quickly  responded  to  the  summons.  Placing  the  deeds  and 
the  gold  plate  before  Monsieur  Ribault,  he  then  briefly  informed 
Father  Philippe  who  he  really  was,  and  of  the  discovery  he  had 
made.  The  old  man,  who,  meanwhile,  had  rapidly  glanced  over 
the  parchments  and  read  the  inscription  on  the  gold  plate,  then 
rose  slowly  from  his  chair,  and,  addressing  Arthur,  said  in  a  clear, 
unfaltering  voice : 

"  Monsieur  de  Trevennen,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  believe 
me  when  I  say  that  I  was  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  sad  story  told 
by  these  documents  and  the  writing  on  this  piece  of  metal.  I 
have  always  believed  that  the  estates  had  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  my  family  in  \drtue  of  sums  of  money  advanced  by  my 
grandfather  to  your  ancestors,  and  that  the  deeds  had  been  lost 
in  the  terrible  days  of  '93.  As  to  the  Marquis  de  Trevennen's 
statement,  that  he  had  been  betrayed  by  his  steward,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  believe  and  trust  that  the  excitement  and  confusion  of 
the  moment  may  have  caused  the  marquis  to  imagine  that  which 
was  not  the  fact.  And  now,  Monsieur  de  Trevennen,  what  steps 
do  you  propose  to  take  ?  " 

"  I,"  said  Arthur,  on  whom  the  dignified  and  manly  bearing  of 
old  Ribault  had  made  a  great  impression,  "  have  now  a  proposal 
to  make  to  you,  which  I  hope  may  meet  with  your  approval.  If 
you  agree  to  it  the  Chateau  of  Concarnec  may  remain  in  your  pos- 
session as  long  as  you  live,  and  the  discovery  that  I  have  made 
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need  never  be  known  to  any  living  soul  beyond  Father  Philippe, 
you,  and  myself.  It  is  this :  give  me  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle 
Berthe,  your  daughter,  in  marriage,  and  the  families  aod  interests 
of  Trevennen  and  Ribault  will  become  one," 

"  Bravo !  bravo ! "  cried  the  little  cure,  enthusiastically  rushing  at 
Arthur  and  warmly  embracing  him,  "That  is  it,  is  it  not. 
Monsieur  Ribault  ?     All  will  yet  be  well." 

"Yes,  yes,"  replied  Monsieur  Ribault,  "but  how  about  my 
promise  to  the  Vicomte  de  Beauregard  ?  " 

"  Ah,  bah,"  answered  the  good  priest  quickly,  "  little  Pain-Sec, 
is  it  ?  There  has,  you  know,  been  no  formal  promise  to  him,  and 
his  contemptible  meanness  about  the  dot  will  be  amply  sufficient 
grounds  for  breaking  with  him." 

".And  my  daughter  ?  "  said  Ribault,  turning  to  Arthur. 

"  I  think,"  replied  Arthur,  with  a  slight  blush,  "  that  perhaps 
when  Mademoiselle  Berthe  knows  that  it  is  with  the  consent  of 
her  father  and  Father  Philippe  that  I  address  her,  she  may  accept 
me  as  a  suitor." 

"  Yes,"  added  immediately  the  cur^,  with  a  sly  look  at  Arthur, 
"  I  indeed  am  also  of  that  opinion." 

"  Then,"  said  Ribault,  "  so  be  it,  I  accept  your  proposals, 
Monsieur  de  Trevennen,  And  now  pray  leave  me.  I  would  be 
alone." 

As  may  be  imagined,  Arthur  was  not  long  before  he  had  sought 
out  Berthe,  and  told  her  the  happy  news  that  Pain-Sec  was  dis- 
missed, and  Captain  Arthur  Trevennen  had  been  promoted  to  his 
place  with  the  full  permission  of  her  father. 

"  Thank  God,  darling,"  said  Berthe,  nestling  close  to  him,  "  I 
would  have  married  the  vicomte — it  was  my  duty  as  a  daughter, 
but  I  think  it  would  have  broken  my  heart." 

Berthe  was  too  happy  to  inquire  closely  how  the  change  had 
been  brought  about,  and  until  the  death  of  her  father,  which  took 
place  about  five  years  after  the  events  here  narrated,  she  always 
imagined  that  it  was  disgust  at  little  Pain-Sec's  meanness  and 
the  discovery  of  Arthur's  real  name  and  position  which  had  caused 
the  parental  consent  to  be  given  to  their  union.  Arthur  and 
Berthe,  who  spend  half  their  time  in  England  and  half  at' 
Concarnec,  adore  each  other  more  and  more ;  and  every  summer, 
when  the  walls  of  the  old  chateau  re-echo  with  the  merry 
laughter  of  their  children,  the  good  cur^.  Father  Philippe,  who  is 
the  friend  and  confidential  adviser  of  the  family,  rubs  his  hands 
and  congratulates  himself  on  the  fortunate  train  of  events 
whereby  he  was  the  means  to  first  obtain  admittance  for  Arthur 
Trevennen  to  the  Chateau  of  Concarnec. 
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POLITICALLY  speaking,  I  suppose  it  is  true  that  those  places 
which  make  least  noise  are  not  only  the  best  off,  but  are  be- 
having themselves  most  properly.  It  is  not  therefore  the  good 
behaviour  of  a  place  which  commends  it  most  to  the  interest  oi 
the  public  and  the  world  in  general,  for  the  only  sure  way  of 
being  talked  about  is  to  make  as  much  noise  as  possible.  And  in- 
deed, apart  from  this,  it  is  a  general  rule  that  the  world  finds  great 
sinners  much  more  interesting  than  great  saints ;  partly  perhaps 
out  of  fellow-feeling,  the  world  being  essentially  a  wicked  thing. 
Now,  although  the  "  Kingdom  of  Kerry  "  was  in  days  long  gone  by 
the  nurse  of  many  a  saint,  and  although  it  was  on  the  summit  of 
one  of  her  highest  mountains  that  the  holy  St.  Brendan,  the  pious 
discoverer  of  America,  lived,  prayed,  and  watched  the  great  Atlan- 
tic ;  still  it  must  be  confessed  that  for  the  past  year  or  two  she  has 
been  making  for  herself  a  reputation  anything  but  saintly,  and  in 
80  doing,  she  has  been  bringing  herself  very  prominently  before 
England  and  the  world  in  general.  The  moonlighters,  as  they  are 
called — satirically,  I  suppose,  for  visitors  to  Killamey  will  tell  you 
that  moonlight  is  a  very  rare  thing  in  Kerry — ^have  been  prowling 
nightly  in  every  glen,  doing  as  they  list,  and  then  escaping  scot^ 
free — ^an  expression  which,  by  the  way,  should  be  altered  to  Irish- 
free — until  the  multitude  of  police-protected  persons  has  become 
quite  as  remarkable  as  the  scarcity  of  captured  moonlighters,  and 
until  England,  who  moves  as  slowly  as  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment, has  sent  Sir  Eedvers  Buller  to  try  what  he  can  do. 
What  General  Buller  can  do,  remains  to  be  seen ;  he  may  be  just 
the  man  for  the  situation,  or  he  may  be  as  unsuccessful  as  that  most 
honest  of  men,  the  late  Mr,  Forster ;  but  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  Southern  Irishmen  in  general,  and  Kerrymen  in  particular, 
know  well  that  the  people  from  whom  the  bands  of  the  moon- 
lighters are  recruited  are  as  sly  as  foxes  and  infinitely  harder  to 
catch, 

Kerry,  or  rather  Killamey,  is  the  best-known  part  of  Ireland,  The 
American  tourist  lands  at  Queenstown,  leaves  half  of  his  too  hot 
cup  of  coffee  at  Cork,  that  he  may  catch  the  easy-going  train  for 
Ban  try,  and,  rattling  through  the  groves  of  Glengarriff,  may  en- 
counter a  storm  of  hail  on  the  Windy  Gap,  and  inspect  for  one 
brief  evening  a  genuine  Irish  drizzle  from  the  windows  of  the  Vic- 
toria Hotel  on  the  Lower  Lake.     Whenever  the  political  atmo- 
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sphere  is  clear  enough,  hundreds  of  wanderers — ^English,  French  and 
German,  generally  of  the  wealthier  and  better  classes,  for  travel- 
ling in  the  south  of  Ireland  is  expensive — cross  from  Holyhead, 
race  for  Cork  as  fast  as  the  comfortable  carriages  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Eailway  will  bring  them,  which  is  not  very 
fast ;  adopt,  obedient  to  guide-book  advice,  which  in  this  case  is 
excellent,  the  Prince  of  Wales'  route  ;  and  if  they  are  blessed  with 
fine  weather,  a  thing  which  really  happens  much  oftener  than 
people  think,  vow  that,  were  it  not  for  the  beggars,  there  is  no  place 
on  earth  so  unexpectedly  delicious  as  Killamey.  Such  tourists 
think  they  know  Kerry  and  its  people,  I  can  tell  them  they  know 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  Killarney  and  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
route,  as  it  is  called,  form  a  very  small  part  indeed  of  Kerry 
scenery ;  and  if  Killamey  is  the  best-known  spot  in  Ireland,  the 
rest  of  Kerry  is,  strange  to  say,  the  least-known  portion  of  this 
brace  of  islands.  There  is  lake,  mountain,  wood  and  ocean  scenery, 
as  fine  as  any  in  Scotland,  which  no  one  ever  thinks  of  going  to 
see.  It  is  strange  that  it  should  be  so,  with  the  crowded  hotels  of 
Killarney  so  close  at  hand.  But,  unlike  other  tourists,  those  who 
visit  Killamey  seldom  wander  from  beaten  tracks.  It  is  not  so 
elsewhere.  If  in  Wales  you  seek  out  some  remote  and,  as  you 
think,  unvisited  spot  at  the  back  of  Camedd  Dafyd,  you  will  not 
be  there  dreaming  over  your  favourite  poet  for  half-an-hour  before 
your  reverie  will  be  broken  by  the  arrival  of  a  couple  of  touring 
townsmen,  got  up  with  brand  new  knickerbocker  suits  and  tin- 
tipped  alpenstocks.  Such  an  occurrence  is  altogether  unheard  of 
in  Kerry.  There  are  villages  there,  where  the  arrival  of  a  stranger 
is  less  frequent  and  almost  more  astonishing  than  it  is  in  Timbuc- 
too  or  Uganda. 

People  who  say  they  are  acquainted  with  the  Irish  lakes  will 
^11  you  that  water  scenery  in  Ireland,  while  more  beautiful  and 
richer  in  colouring  than  the  corresponding  scenery  in  Scotland,  is 
not  so  grand  or  savage.  But  I  could  tell  them  of  a  lake  not  forty 
miles  from  Killarney,  a  lake  known  only  to  the  native  shepherds, 
to  those  process-servers  who  have  been  ducked  in  its  waters,  and 
to  a  few  trout-fishers,  and  yet  a  lake  which  is  overshadowed  by 
precipices  more  awful  than  any  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  can  be 
found  nearer  home  than  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees.  I  have  seen 
it  when  the  writhing  mists  were  hanging  round  the  summits  of 
the  clifis,  which,  scored  with  deep  black  clefts,  fall  away  abruptly 
in  long  vertical  lines  of  naked  rock  from  the  skyey  altitude  of  two 
thousand  feet  over  the  water.  A  truly  vertical  cliff  of  any  great 
height  is  rare.  There  are  sea-cliffs  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland 
which  attain  the  height  I  have  mentioned,  and  even  exceed  it,  but 
they  are  not  truly  vertical.  If  they  are  inclined  to  the  horizontal 
at  so  much  as  sixty  or  seventy  degrees,  they  look  terrible  enough, 
and  they  are  called  vertical.  But  let  no  one  imagine  that  the 
cliffs  of  which  I  speak  are  of  this  nature.     They  are  absolutely 
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vertical.  One  of  them  actually  overhangs  its  base  for  a  height 
which  cannot  be  less  than  ten  or  twelve  hundred  feet,  and,  not 
content  with  the  terror  of  its  front,  it  ends  above  in  one  of  the 
most  dizzy-looking  knife-edges  which  I  have  ever  seen  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  When  I  first  spoke  of  this  lake,  I  did  not  intend 
to  reveal  its  name  ;  lest  its  sacred  silence  should  be  broken  by  the 
shout  of  the  tourist,  and  its  waters  polluted  by  his  lunch-papers 
and  orange-peels.  But  as  it  has  a  strong  guard  in  its  inaccessi- 
bility and  its  moonlighting  neighbours,  and  lest  any  one  should 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  above  description  and  measurement?,  I 
shall  change  my  intention.  The  maps  call  it  Coomasaharn,  and 
most  of  the  natives  know  it  by  the  same  name,  and  you  will  find  it 
set  deeply  in  some  high  mountains  which  lie  some  thirty  miles 
south-west  of  Killamey.  If  you  go  there,  do  not  be  content  with 
looking  at  it  from  the  northern  extremity,  where  you  see  the 
streams  leaping  and  foaming  from  one  j)ine-laden  ledge  to  another ; 
but  follow  an  Alpine  shepherd's  path  on  the  left,  which  climbs  up 
the  rocks  in  break-neck  fashion,  and  brings  you  to  the  margin  of 
the  little  tarn  of  Coomacullen,  where  the  huge  naked  crags  stand 
round  you  on  every  side,  and  where,  about  a  thousand  feet  over 
yomr  head,  there  is  an  eagle's  nest.  If  the  mists  are  on  the  sum- 
mits, and  if  an  eagle  comes  sweeping  down  in  front  of  the  great 
black  chasm  up  above  you,  you  will  be  ready  to  swear  that  the  ord- 
nance surveyors  were  liars,  because  they  did  not  set  down  the  height 
of  those  rocks  at  four  thousand  feet.  But  you  have  not  yet  exhausted 
Coomasaharn.  Climb  the  steep  slope  on  the  right  of  Coomacullen 
tarn,  and  be  watchful  how  you  go,  for  if  you  do  not  take  care, 
your  descent  on  the  other  side  may  be  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  feet 
in  the  first  second,  increasing  to  forty-eight  in  the  next,  with  a 
ftirther  addition  of  speed  later  on.  When  you  reach  the  point  from 
which  this  rapid  descent  might  be  made,  you  can  see  both  branches 
of  the  "Coom,**  and  straight  opposite,  the  great  overhanging  cliff 
of  whose  knife-edged  summit  I  have  already  spoken.  Look  at  it 
and  tremble.  If  you  do  not  tremble,  you  were  bom  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club.  I  might  speak  of  a  multitude  of 
wonderful  places  in  Kerry  which  are  seldom  or  never  visited  by 
tourists : — Coolyvrack,  the  haunt  of  wild  goats,  a  mazy  labyrinth  of 
tarns  and  peaks ;  the  lovely  lake  and  river  scenery  of  Glencar ; 
the  wild  country  of  the  Desmonds,  culminating  in  the  lofty  hill 
of  St.  Brendan,  which,  rising  more  than  three  thousand  feet  out  of 
the  Atlantic,  hugs  in  its  great  craggy  arms  whole  families  of  tarns 
and  waterfalls,  and  shelters  in  its  nooks  more  Alpine  plants  and 
ferns  than  almost  any  other  mountain  in  Ireland. 

But  ordinary  tourists  are  not  more  ignorant  of  the  scenery 
than  they  are  of  the  people.  The  impression  left  upon  the  minds 
of  most  must  be  that  every  Kerryman  is  a  born  beggar.  The 
town  of  Killarney  is  a  hive  of  beggars,  which  swarms  afresh  on 
the  arrival  of  each  train.     They  are  the   most  persistent  and 
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loquacious  beggars  living.  They  will  follow  you  for  a  mile,  in 
spite  of  your  most  determined  denials.  To  enter  into  an  argu- 
ment with  them  is  fatal,  unless  you  have  the  tongue  of  a  Kerryman 
and  can  overwhelm  them  with  your  own  eloquence.  A  beggar 
once  followed  me  up  to  the  top  of  Carrantual,  the  highest  of  the 
Reeks  and  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Ireland,  a  climb  far  more  diffi- 
cult than  any  of  the  recognized  routes  up  Snowdon  and  nearly  as 
long,  and  was  satisfied  with  sixpence.  When  I  mildly  hinted  that 
I  had  not  requested  the  pleasure  of  his  company,  he  said,  with  an 
impulsive  naivete  impossible  to  resist,  "  Sure,  yer  honour,  didn't  I 
come  up  the  whole  way  wid  ye  ?  "  In  general,  however,  Killamey 
beggars  object  to  anything  but  silver.  Blessings  sometimes  turn 
to  curses  when  innocent  new  arrivals  think  to  combine  generosity 
with  prudence  by  limiting  their  donations  to  copper.  Such 
generosity  is  more  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  Killamey  loafers  than 
the  conduct  of  the  hard-hearted  man  who  buttons  up  his  pockets, 
sets  his  teeth  firmly,  and  drives  on  in  silent  disregard.  They  curse 
in  both  cases,  but  the  latter  curse  is  tinged  with  admiration,  the 
former  with  contempt.  If  strangers  would  sternly  refuse  to  support 
these  crowds  of  public  nuisances,  they  would  bestow  a  lasting  bless- 
ing, not  only  on  visitors,  but  on  Killamey  itself;  for  it  is  only  the 
foolish  lavishness  of  long  generations  of  tourists  which  has  made 
beggary  profitable  and  therefore  a  trade.  The  genuine  man  of 
Kerry  is  by  nature  the  very  reverse  of  beggarly.  He  looks  upon 
hospitality  as  a  sacred  duty,  and  he  exercises  it  with  a  noble  sim- 
plicity which  does  honour  to  his  heart,  and  puts  sometimes  a 
severe  strain  on  the  slender  resources  of  his  purse.  If  he  sees  a 
way-worn  wanderer  passing  his  door,  his  first  impulse  is  to  bring 
the  stranger  in,  to  set  before  him  the  best  refreshment  the  small 
household  can  furnish  forth,  and  to  send  him  on  his  way  with  a 
blessing,  or  lodge  him  in  the  house  if  he  likes  it  better.  I  have 
often  met  with  such  kindness,  and  I  have  found  it  impossible  to 
relieve  my  conscience  in  the  matter  of  payment,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  spare  the  feelings  of  my  host,  except  by  resorting  to  some 
such  device  as  making  a  present  of  the  sum  to  a  child.  Yet  the 
Kerryman  is  not  a  spendthrift,  he  is  more  saving  than  the  majority 
of  Irish  peasants,  and  sometimes  works  very  hard  for  what  he  lays 
by.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  Killamey  beggars  even  have  large 
savings,  and  only  wear  their  rags  as  a  professional  badge  and  as  so 
much  stock  in  trade. 

Neither  can  one  form  a  true  opinion  of  the  Kerryman  from  the 
Killamey  boatmen  and  guides.  Excellent  fellows  some  of  them 
are,  but  their  trade  has  spoiled  them.  They  have  learned  all  the 
regulation  legends  about  O'Donohue  and  Colman's  eye ;  they  can 
give  you  an  absurd  name  for  almost  every  island  in  the  lakes ; 
they  can  quote  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall ;  and,  in  case  you  are  insatiable  in  the  matter  of  legends, 
thev  will  invent  some  specially  for  your  benefit  and  adapt  them 
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to  your  own  peculiar  taste,  if  they  can  find  out  what  that  is.  But 
these  are  not  the  genuine  Kerrymen  as  they  exist  in  a  state  of 
nature  uncontaminated  by  tourist  influence.  The  unconta- 
minated  Kerryman,  as  he  may  be  found  in  the  glens,  is  very  shy  • 
about  imparting  to  the  inquisitive  stranger  such  songs  and  legends 
as  he  has  learned  from  his  ancestors.  It  is  not  enough  to  profess 
an  interest  in  everything  Irish,  to  hypocritically  proclaim  yourself 
a  warm  advocate  of  Home  Rule,  or  even  to  speak  a  little  of  the 
native  language ;  he  needs  sundry  exhilarating  potations  of  the 
'Vin  du  pays  taken  hot,  before  his  bashful  reserve  will  thaw  and 
his  native  eloquence  flow  freely  on.  When  the  stream  does  flow 
you  will  be  overwhelmed  in  a  perfect  flood  of  legends,  super- 
stitions, and  songs,  poured  forth,  sometimes  in  Irish,  sometimes  in 
imperfect  but  fluent  English,  always  in  the  high-pitched  accent 
of  Kerry.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  mixture  of  belief  and 
scepticism  with  which  marvellous  tales  are  told.  The  narrator 
always  expects  his  hearer  to  be  sceptical,  but  something  in  his 
manner  and  tone  of  voice  proves  that  he  has,  after  all,  a  large 
share  of  belief  himself.  There  is  a  wild  recess  called  the  Hag's 
Glen  close  under  Carrantual,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
haunted  by  a  witch.  On  one  occasion  I  tried  to  extract  from  a 
native  the  current  notions  on  the  subject.  He  told  me  how  in 
days  long  gone  by  it  was  said  the  witch  lived  there  and  blighted 
the  whole  country  with  her  presence.  I  asked,  with  sudden 
seriousness  and  with  an  air  of  intense  belief,  if  she  had  been  seen 
lately.  He  turned  round  and,  with  voice  and  manner  full  of  deep 
awe,  pointed  to  a  small  l^ke  which  lies  black  as  ink  under  the 
crags  of  the  mountain,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  "More  nor  oust, 
me  mother  saw  a  big  wurrum  lift  his  head  above  the  wather  o' 
that  lough."  "And  that,"  said  I,  "was  the  Hag?"  "Ay,"  he 
nodded,  "  that  war  she." 

In  the  wilder  and  more  uncouth  regions  of  Kerry  there  is  very 
little  English  spoken ;  in  some  spots  none  at  all.  Some  of  the  old 
people  not  only  speak  no  English,  but  would  not  speak  it  if  they 
could.  In  out-of-the-way  glens  I  have  even  met  old  people  who 
looked  with  great  suspicion  on  any  one  unacquainted  with  the 
"  ould  language,"  as  they  call  their  native  Gaelic.  Still  the  Irish 
is  rapidly  dying  out  under  the  influence  of  the  National  Schools. 
Almost  all  the  younger  folk  are  learning  to  speak  English  fluently, 
and  before  very  long  they  will  come  to  use  it  exclusively ;  for  the 
Irishman,  in  spite  of  all  his  so-called  Nationalism,  has  none  of  that 
national  pride  which  makes  the  Welsh  nurse  their  language  with 
such  loving  care.  If  you  ask  an  Irishman  why  he  does  not  keep 
up  the  old  language,  he  will  tell  you  that  it  does  not  pay.  So  I 
have  been  told  over  and  over  again.  Now  it  may  be  thought  that 
the  spread  of  the  civilizing  English  language  into  that  wild  moon- 
lighting region  is  an  unmixed  blessing,  that  it  must  bring  with 
it  peace,  prosperity,  and  all  other  good  things  English.     To  think 
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so  is  quite  a  mistake.  The  spread  of  the  English  language  in 
Kerry  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  that  county 
has  suddenly  become  the  very  worst  part  of  Ireland.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  one  of  the  best.  When  almost  all  other  parts  of  the 
country  were  seething  with  political  agitation,  and  making  them- 
selves notorious  by  agrarian  murder,  Kerry  remained  peaceful  and, 
for  Ireland,  prosperous,  undisturbed  by  the  tumult  raging  all 
round.  The  reason  was  that  people  in  Kerry  spoke  and  read  Irish 
only,  and  therefore  they  could  not  understand  seditious  newspapers, 
nor  be  moved  by  the  harangues  of  political  mob-orators,  who  never 
speak  any  language  but  English.  All  this  is  changed  now.  The 
^National  Schools  have  taught  the  youth  of  Kerry  both  to  read  and 
speak  English,  and  wherever  you  go  you  see  the  Nationalist 
journals  eagerly  read,  and  the  walls  of  every  little  hut  decorated 
with  the  highly-coloured  cartoons  of  United  Ireland^  iSauDting 
their  bitter  lampoons  upon  the  Government  and  all  the  represen- 
tatives of  order.  This  has  been  going  on  for  some  few  years  past, 
and  now  at  last  it  is  bearing  its  fruit.  Kerry,  once  so  quiet,  has 
become  the  home  of  outrage  and  murder,  and  the  English 
language  has  done  it. 

Any  one  acquainted  with  the  people  of  Kerry  simply  as  a  stranger 
sojourning  among  them,  who  did  not  come  as  landlord,  agent,  police 
inspector,  or  in  any  other  objectionable  capacity,  would  wonder 
greatly  how  a  people  so  kind,  so  polite,  so  hospitable,  so  pious,  and 
60  cheerful,  could  really  be  guilty  of  the  atrocities  which  horrify 
the  world.  Nor  could  he  understand  how  such  a  people,  having 
been  for  years  the  quietest  and  best-behaved  in  the  country,  could 
suddenly  become  the  worst.  It  is  true  that  the  Irish  are  a  kind- 
hearted  race,  and  although  it  may  be  thought  incredible,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  maiming  outrages,  they  are  especially 
kind  to  animals.  The  apparent  inconsistency  arises  from  two 
traits  in  which  the  Irish  mind  diflFers  greatly  from  the  English — 
its  passionateness  and  its  flexibility.  Irish  music  is  the  most 
passionate  in  existence,  and  the  Irish  character  exactly  corresponds. 
An  eviction  is  a  thing  which  strikes  horror  to  the  soul  of  the 
Irishman  and  makes  him  feel  inclined  to  kill  somebody.  It  stirs 
up  all  the  passion  within  him,  and  the  more  he  loves  hif  family 
and  home  the  greater  is  his  desire  for  revenge.  It  is  this  eeling, 
combined  with  that  flexibility  of  mind  which  separates  o.ie  case 
from  another,  which  will  make  a  man  who  loves  his  own  children 
well,  and  is  kind  to  all  his  own  animals,  ready  to  shoot  his  neigh- 
bour and  hamstring  his  neighbour's  horse.  Above  all.  Englishmen 
should  never  forget  that  the  Irish  have  never  learned  the  value  of 
security.  Englishmen  of  all  classes  know  well  that  there  can  be 
no  prosperity,  and  that  legislation  is  of  no  use,  unless  there  is  that 
t^ecurity  which  comes  from  an  enforced  law.  Irishmen,  on  the 
other  hand,  even  those  who  are  fairly  well  educated,  have  never 
grasped  this  first  principle  of  practical  politics.     And  therefore  it 
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is  that  people  who  live  in  quiet  English  counties,  where  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population  has  a  decided  respect  for  the  law,  and 
where  every  one  pays  his  debts  as  a  matter  of  course,  cannot  form 
a  conception  of  the  present  feelings  of  the  Kerry  people  on  the 
much-discussed  question  of  rent.  Not  long  ago  I  asked  a  Kerry 
former  ifhether  the  rents  in  his  part  of  the  country  were  high. 
His  answer,  spoken  with  a  philosophic  calm,  as  though  he  were 
speaking  of  things  which  were  exactly  as  they  ought  to  be,  was  one 
which  would  have  surprised  most  Englishmen.  "  Well,  they  are, 
thin,  but,  begorra,  we  don't  pay  them."  The  right  and  wrong  of 
the  matter  does  not  trouble  the  men  of  Kerry  at  all ;  the  law  of 
the  land  troubles  them  very  little  ;  what  troubles  them  most  is 
that  there  are  some  among  themselves  who  have  annoying  con- 
sciences which  lead  them  to  pay  and  be  false  to  the  sacred  principle 
of  "  no  rent."  And  so  it  is  that  the  murders  and  outrages  which 
have  happened  in  Ireland  recently  have  been  inflicted  not  on  land- 
lords and  agents,  but  upon  tenants  who  have  paid,  or  in  any  other 
way  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  "  no-rent "  authorities. 
Those  who  pay  lead  a  hard  life  in  Kerry.  I  have  seen  tall  con- 
stables armed  with  rifles  walking  along  wUd  mountain  roads  in  close 
attendance  upon  poor  men  who  looked  more  miserable  than  most 
prisoners.  I  have  asked  the  cause,  and  have  been  told  they  were 
men  who  paid  their  rents.  If  you  wish  to  be  comfortable  in  Kerry, 
you  must  not  pay ;  for  the'probability  of  an  eviction  is  much  less 
than  the  probability  of  a  moonlight  outrage,  while  the  discomfort 
of  it  is  nothing  in  comparison.  Pay  no  rent  in  Kerry,  and  you  feel 
at  peace  with  all  mankind.  Pay,  and  every  hedge  and  wayside 
bog-hole  is  a  thing  of  terror,  from  which  even  the  hateful  measured 
tramp  of  the  gendarmerie  as  they  walk  behind  will  not  set  you 
free.  The  feeling  of  the  people  is  on  the  side  of  the  moonlighters. 
I  asked  a  car-driver  if  there  were  many  visitors  at  Killarney  this 
season.  He  said  there  were  very  few.  I  told  him  the  reason  was 
that  tourists  were  afraid  of  the  moonlighters,  and  that  if  the 
Killarney  people  wished  a  good  harvest  they  must  put  down  the 
outrages.  "Sure,  yer  honour,"  he  replied,  "the  moonlighters 
woul(5i't  touch  any  one  as  didn't  desarve  it."  It  exactly  expressed 
the  feeling  of  the  majority  about  those  crimes  which  fill  the  mind 
of  civilized  and  "  law-abiding  "  man  with  horror. 

Although  he  is,  politically,  such  a  rascal,  the  Kerryman  is,  apart 
from  politics,  one  of  the  kindest  and  pleasantest  fellows  you  could 
meet.  An  Irish  sporting  gentleman  of  the  old  school  used  to  be 
described  with  admiration  as  "  the  honestest  fellow  alive,  barrin' 
he'd  rob  a  tradesman,  you  know ; "  and  so  we  might  with  great  ac- 
curacy describe  a  Kerryman  as  "the  honestest  fellow  alive,  barrin' 
he'd  rob  (or  shoot)  a  landlord,  you  know,"  And  indeed  it  must 
be  confessed  that  if  you  come  across  him  in  the  capacity  of  a 
non-political  stranger — whether  tourist,  artist,  or  angler — there  is 
no  pleasanter  and,  I  will  add,  honester  fellow  to  be  met  with.     So 
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I  have  found  him,  and  so  I  believe  him  to  be.  To  the  tourist 
and  stranger,  there  is  absolutely  no  danger.  Killamey  and  Glen- 
garriflf  might  have  been  just  as  full  this  year  as  they  were  two 
years  ago,  before  Kerry  earned  its  bad  name ;  and  the  crowd  Would 
come  and  go,  and  discover  no  more  alarming  sign  of  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  country  than  an  occasional  police-protected 
person  on  the  road,  or  perhaps  it  might  see,  as  I  saw  not  long  ago, 
a  party  of  constabulary,  armed  to  the  teeth,  ascending  a  steep  moun- 
tain road  in  a  drenching  downpour  of  rain,  while  the  swollen  streams 
were  roaring  and  raging  all  round,  and  might  find  out  by  inquiry 
that  there  was  an  eviction  in  prospect  at  some  lonely  little  farm 
far  up  the  hills.  But  neither  will  the  fears  of  the  man  who  paid 
his  rent,  nor  the  sorrows  of  him  who  did  not,  aflFect  the  excellence 
of  the  dinner  they  give  you  at  the"  Eccles  " ;  nor  will  they  add  the 
slightest  sauce  of  real  danger  to  the  salmon  you  may  hook  above 
the  dancing  rapids  of  the  Caragh  river, 

I  know  several  inhabited  eagles'  nests  in  Kerry.  They  are,  most 
of  them,  terrible-looking  places,  perched  far  up  on  the  faces  of 
stupendous  cliffs ;  for  Kerry  eagles  have  a  very  large  selection  of 
eligible  sites  for  building,  and  they  have  in  general  acted  with  rare 
wisdom.  These  birds  are,  if  the  shepherds  are  to  be  believed,  moon- 
lighters on  an  extensive  scale,  and  it  is  certain  they  pay  no  rent. 
Attempts  have  been  frequently  made  to  evict  them  without  even 
the  formality  of  serving  writs.  Sometimes  the  evictions  have  suc- 
ceeded, more  often  they  have  foiled.  On  one  occasion  a  dastardly 
evictor  fainted  from  fright  while  dangling  at  a  rope's  end  in  mid- 
air, far  out  in  front  of  the  domicile  he  came  to  destroy.  Now  I 
would  rather  undertake  to  evict  all  the  eagles  in  Kerry  than  be  in 
Sir  Kedvers  Buller's  place  as  moonlight-queller-general — shall  we 
call  him  Daylighter-in-chief? — to  that  ancient  historical  king- 
dom. His  office  is  both  unpleasant  and  singularly  difficult.  Un- 
pleasant, because  it  is  a  position  which  puts  him  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  great  majority  of  the  population  into  whose  midst  he  has 
gone  ;  difficult,  not  only  because  to  catch  an  Irish,  and  above  all 
a  Kerry,  agrarian  criminal  is  hard  beyond  the  belief  of  most  men, 
but  because  he  has  to  catch  these  criminals  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  what  has  been  stigmatized  as  coercion — 
although  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  criminals  should  not  be 
coerced.  Difficult,  then,  as  his  task  is,  let  us  hope  that  he  may  be 
successful,  and  that  he  may  be  the  means  of  depriving  the  two 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  of  Kerry  of  their  present  bad  pre- 
eminence. 

FREDERICK  DARE. 


THE  GEEY  MAN'S  PATH. 

AN  ARTlSrS  ADVENTURE  SIXTY  YEARS  SINCE. 


**  OHURE,  sir,"  said  the  landlord,  "  ye  might  see  for  y'rself  'av 

U  ye  be  so  moinded,  whenever  ye  plase,  'av  ye  have  the 
patience  and  courage  to  bide  in  such  a  wild  lonesome  spot  as 
nightfall  comes  on." 

"  And  you  tell  me,"  said  the  traveller,  "  that's  part  of  the 
*  grey  man's '  bargain,  is  it  ?  He  won't  show  up  to  more  than 
one  at  a  time,  eh  ?  " 

"  'Deed  that's  what  they  do  say,  sir,  and  that's  what  I  do 
believe,  Onyways  no  two  people  together  has  ever  seen  him, 
whereas  there  are  many  hereabouts  as  have  had  peeps  of  him 
when  they've  been  alone — I  myself  more  than  once." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  dreary,  lonesome  place,  as  you  say  ;  even  at  mid- 
day; and  on  a  wild  and  stormy  evening  a  man  would  stand  a 
rare  good  chance  of  toppling  over  the  cliff  if  he  were  benighted ; 
no,  I  don't  think  I  shall  wait,  if  I've  done  my  work,  for  the 
sake  merely  of  encountering  the  grey  man.  If  he  likes  to  turn 
up  while  I  am  there,  I  shall  be  happy  to  make  his  acquaintance," 

"  If  ye  do  see  him  though,  sir,  I'd  give  him  a  wide  berth, 
he's  an  ugly  customer." 

"  I  don't  suppose  he'll  interfere  with  me ;  I  sha'n't  with  him." 

"  Keep  clear  of  his  path  ony way,  that's  all ;  don't  bide  within 
arm's  length  of  it  or  he'll  do  you  a  mischief." 

**  Oh !  I'm  not  afraid  of  his  ghostship,  if  ghost  he  really  be. 
I  must  go  up  there  again  to-morrow,  if  the  weather  holds  clear, 
for  I'm  rather  sweet  on  my  sketch,  and  should  like  to  finish  it, 
particularly,"  added  the  speaker,  "  as  you  say  it  is  already  like 
the  place,  and  that  you  would  have  known  it  anywhere." 

**  Ay,  ay,  'deed  I  should,  sir ;  why,  yes,  to  be  shure,  there  be 
all  those  blocks  o'  crag  and  boulder,  which  mark  the  *  Grey  Man's 
Path,'  as  Uke  as  life,  and  where  it  goes  down  over  the  face  of  the 
cliff;  why,  it  makes  ye  a'most  giddy  to  look  at  it  in  the  draught, 
even  while  one's  sitting  here  snug  afore  the  fire." 

The  room  where  the  above  scrap  of  conversation  took  place 
was  the  rough  bar  parlour  of  the  "Dolphin  and  Anchor,"  the 
sole  hostelry  of  which  the  small  fishinef  village  of  Ballygar\-ar 
boasted "  sixty  years  since.  And  the  village  of  Ballygarvan  was 
but  one  of   the  more  or  less   similar   out-of-the-way  groups  of 
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cottages  which  at  distant  intervals  dot  the  wild  north-eastern 
sea-board  of  the  sister  isle.  Nowhere  in  the  district  is  the 
"envious  siege  of  watery  Neptune"  more  eflfectually  beaten 
back  by  the  rocky  shore.  That  the  land  must  have  slipped 
away  from  time  to  time  goes  without  saying,  but  the  "from 
time  to  time,"  was  so  long  ago  that  the  memory  of  man  ran  not 
back  to  it.  Everything  looked  so  strong  and  durable,  so  time- 
worn  and  yet  unchanged,  that  it  seemed  impossible  it  ever 
could  change  again.  Nor  was  there  any  feature  along  that 
stretch  of  shore  which  appeared  more  durable  than  the  great 
bluflF  known  far  and  wide  as  Garvan  Head. 

Conspicuous  for  miles,  it  rose  some  six  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  breakers  for  ever  swirling  and  crashing  up  to  its 
foot — a  sheer  wall  of  flat  blackish-grey  rock,  absolutely  smooth 
for  the  main  part,  save  for  a  thin,  ragged,  diagonal  whitish  line 
running  half-way  down  from  a  sort  of  rift  or  lissure  at  the  top. 
The  hills  inland  are  so  high  and  precipitous  as  to  almost  claim 
the  name  of  mountains ;  and  this  Garvan  Head  is  in  fact  simply 
a  mountain  abruptly  terminated  by  the  sea,  sliced  in  half,  as 
one  may  say,  by  that  "  great  green  dragon  which  is  for  ever 
eating  up  the  land ; "  the  other  half  having  formed  in  that  far 
back  time  a  very  considerable  and  apparently  satisfying  morsel 
for  the  monster ;  for,  as  has  been  said,  he  had  not  for  a  very 
long  while  seemed  inclined  to  renew  his  meal  in  that  direction. 
Treeless,  almost  pathless,  boulder '  strewn  and  barren,  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  nevertheless  fine  in  colour,  owing  to  the  quan- 
tity of  ragged  wind-swept  heather  which  clothes  it.  It  is  perhaps, 
this  colour,  intermingling  as  it  does  with  crag,  cliff  and  jutting 
rock,  which  would  make  it  an  attractive  region  for  the  artist. 
Even  in  the  prevailing  grey  of  the  hard  northern  weather  the 
warm  tones  of  this  heathy  growth  give  a  fortuitous,  weird  and 
lurid  glow  to  the  scenery. 

The  traveller  above  quoted,  being  an  artist,  had  been  drawn  to 
the  spot  by  these  considerations ;  and  though  accommodation  was 
naturally  rough  at  the  best  in  such  a  wild  district,  he  was  young 
and  vigorous,  and  found  in  the  "Dolphin  and  Anchor"  sufficient 
comfort  for  his  temporary  purpose. 

The  season  was  late  autumn,  the  hour  drawing  on  towards  ten 
at  night.  The  two  speakers  were  sitting  before  an  ample  peat 
fire  enjoying  their  pipes  and  toddy,  to  participate  in  which  the 
visitor  had  invited  two  or  three  of  the  rough  fishermen  frequent- 
ing the  inn.  It  was  his  habit  always  to  make  himself  at  home 
with  the  natives,  and  in  such  localities  as  this  became  as  far  as 
possible  one  of  them,  associating  himself  with  their  lives  and 
daily  occupations,  for  he  could  manage  a  boat  with  the  best  of 
tlaom,  and  in  physical  strength  was  more  than  equal  to  many. 

All  had  now  departed,  and  the  artist  was  left  alone  with  the 
landlord,  out  of  whom  he  was  getting  scraps  of  local  information. 
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This  man  was  by  way  of  being  a  fisherman  also,  and  was  part 
owner  in  many  of  the  boats  lying  on  the  shore — a  talkative 
pleasant  fellow,  but  whose  eyes,  in  spite  of  a  merry  twinkle, 
occasionally  betrayed  a  look  of  cunning  when  he  bent  them 
upon  his  guest.  The  half-finished  oil  sketch  in  question  had 
been  exhibited,  and  was  standing  on  a  chair  in  as  favourable  a 
light  as  the  pair  of  dim  guttering  candles  afforded.  After  a 
pause,  during  which  the  landlord  had  been  examining  it  closely, 
the  artist  took  up  the  talk, 

"  Tell  me  more  about  this  grey  man,"  he  said  ;  "  and  his  path 
— has  it  been  there  long  ?  " 

"  Shure  it  has,  sir,  ony  number  of  years." 

"  Is  there  any  legend  or  story  about  it  ?  " 

**  Aye,  'deed,  and  there  is,  too,  and  a  mighty  strange  one.  Not 
that  I  can  spake  for  having  it  quite  pat ;  but  what  I  know  I'll  tell 
ye,  and  welcome,  sir." 

Then  in  effect  this  is  what  the  artist  heard  : 

Wild  and  lawless  gangs  of  wreckers  infested  many  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Ireland  in  the  ''  good  old  times,"  and  none  were  said  to 
be  more  cruel  than  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grarvan  Head. 
Ever  since  the  days  when  some  of  the  ships  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  were  driven  ashore  near  the  Giant's  Causeway  the 
atrocious  custom  prevailed ;  and  many  of  those  who  later  on  took 
part  in  it  were  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  some  of  those 
crews  who  survived  the  disaster  to  the  Spanish  fleet.  Settling 
eventually  in  the  land,  their  offspring  inherited  much  of  the- 
fierce  blood  attributed  to  foreigners ;  and  to  this  day  the  handsome 
faces,  swarthy  complexions,  black  hair  and  eyes  to  be  met  with  in 
many  parts  of  the  island  betoken  the  mingling  of  Spanish  blood. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  notorious  leader  of 
one  of  these  gangs  was  a  certain  Cepos  O'^lorrogh,  who  throve  and 
grew  rich,  it  was  said,  on  the  proceeds  of  his  infamous  career.  Foul 
and  cruel  deeds  without  number  were  set  down  to  him,  and  con- 
spicuously one  which  followed  on  the  destruction  of  a  noble  ship, 
upon  some  of  the  fantastic  and  dangerous  rocks  which  stand  out 
like  fiendish  sentries  guarding  the  approach  to  Ballygarvan  and 
the  headland,  A  young  man,  bearing  uj)  a  senseless  and  beautiful 
girl,  and  swimming  and  battling  for  life,  was  thrown  by  the  violent, 
storm-tossed  breakers  on  to  a  ledge  of  smooth  rock  at  the  very 
feet  of  a  knot  of  wreckers,  waiting,  as  the  helpless  strugglers  be- 
lieved, to  rescue  them.  O'Morrogh  was  in  the  front,  and  even  an 
outstretched  finger  would  have  saved  the  young  man  and  his 
burden  from  being  swept  back  by  the  recoil  of  water.  But 
O'Morrogh  instead  seized  the  girl,  and,  tearing  her  from  the 
weakened  hold  of  her  rescuer,  passed  her  into  the  arms  of  one  of 
his  followers,  as  he  with  a  fierce  blow  struck  back  the  helpless 
man  into  the  boiling  surf,  never  to  bo  seen  again,  until  his 
mangled  body  was  washed  up,  with  others,  upon  the  shore  days 
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afterwards.  The  wreck  happened  in  the  early  dawn.  The  girl 
was  richly  attired,  having  much  jewellery  about  her,  whilst  the 
man  was  well-nigh  devoid  of  clothing ;  and  it  was  the  sight  of  the 
jewels  which  caught  the  wrecker's  greedy  eye  rather  than  her  ex- 
treme beauty.  But  when  she  was  found  to  be  still  living,  other 
passions  were  aroused  in  the  villain's  breast,  and  he  ordered  her  to 
be  conveyed  to  his  rude  cabin,  which  lay  in  a  sheltered  hollow  in 
the  hills  some  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  rear  of  Garvan  Head. 
Here,  the  legend  runs,  the  forlorn  and  helpless  maiden  was  kept 
in  captivity  for  many  weeks  by  O'Morrogh,  until  one  bright 
moonlight  night,  about  the  hour  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
her  to  plead  in  vain  his  ofiensive  suit,  she  managed  to  escape.  As 
she  was  flying,  she  knew  not  whither,  across  the  bleak  hill  top,  she 
saw  him  coming.  Then  she  flew  still  faster,  now  towards  the 
edge  of  the  cliflf,  he  hotly  pursuing.  Her  light  form  flitted  like 
a  ghofet  beneath  the  moonlight,  but  her  strength  was  well-nigh 
exhausted,  and  had  the  cliff  edge  been  many  yards  further,  he 
would  have  overtaken  her,  and  her  freedom  in  the  arms  of  death 
would  have  been  exchanged  for  a  return  to  captivity  and  outrage. 
Happily  the  ruffian  was  baffled.  She  reached  the  craggy  ridge 
overhanging  the  precipice,  and  before  he  could  seize  her  she  had 
taken  that  wild  plunge  into  space  and  eternity  which  was  at  once 
her  salvation  and  his  defeat.  He  gazed  over  the  cliff,  furious  at 
being  baulked,  and  began,  it  is  averred,  to  make  his  way  down  the 
face  of  it  by  the  narrow  diagonal  ridge  which  traverses  it  to  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  at  sea  like  a  faint  whitish  line.  Some  of  his 
comrades  in  crime  came  up  in  time  to  see  the  end  of  the  pursuit 
and  to  see  him  slowly  disappear  over  the  crest.  But  when  they, 
too,  gazed  down,  there  was  no  sign  of  O'Morrogh  or  of  the  hapless 
giri ;  they  had  both,  of  course,  perished.  The  foothold  on  the 
diagonal  ridge  of  rock  was  so  precarious  as  to  lead  to  certain 
death,  and  O'Morrogh  was  the  first  man  ever  known  to  attempt 
its  descent,  and  the  last,  for  he  was  never  seen  again  in  the  flesh. 
Years  after,  however,  the  superstitious  terrors  of  the  scattered  and 
sparse  population  were  aroused  by  a  report  that  solitary  wayfarers 
across  the  mountain  at  times  would  see  the  figure  of  O'Morrogh 
gliding  between  the  site  of  his  old  cabin  and  the  sea,  and  that 
the  way  across  the  heather  by  which  he  passed  was  worn  into  a 
path  as  if  by  the  constant  tread  of  feet.  At  the  period  when  he 
met  his  well-deserved  death  he  was  said  to  be  sixty  years  of 
age,  and,  though  still  strong  and  upright,  his  originally  black 
long  hair  and  beard  had  grown  quite  grey,  and  for  this  reason 
the  trodden  path  along  which  he  was  seen  to  go  was  named 
after  him,  and  **The  Grey  Man's  Path"  it  has  ever  since 
remained. 

When  the  narrator  reached  this  stage  of  the  legend  and  paused, 
the  artist  said : 

"  And  the  people  tell  one  of  course  that  he  is  to  be  seen  there 
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now.  Well,  I  can  only  repeat,  if  he  comes  at  my  time  I  shall  be 
happy  to  meet  him," 

"  Share,  and  I'd  advise  ye  not  to  say  so,  sir." 

"Why?" 

"  Because,  ye  see,  sir,  as  ye  must  be  alone,  all  by  y*rself  like, 
for  to  see  him  at  all,  ye'll  get  no  help  if  he  seizes  hold  of  ye, 
as  he's  shure  to  do  if  ye  trespass  within  the  breadth  of  a  hair  on 
to  his  path." 

"  Nonsense ;  ghosts  don't  seize  hold  of  people." 

"  'Deed,  but  this  one  does,  as  many  knows  to  their  cost,  and  as 
they'd  say  if  they  lived  to  tell  the  tale." 

"  What !  does  he  murder  them  ?  " 

"  Just  flings  'em  over  the  cliif,  and  there's  an  end," 

"I  should  think  there  is  an  end.  But  how  is  this  known? 
Are  their  bodies  found  ?  " 

"  Divil  a  one,  sir." 

"  Do  they  utterly  disappear,  then  ?  " 

"  Intirely,  sir ;  and  that's  how  we  know  the  grey  man's  had  'em 
in  his  clutches." 

"  My  good  friend,  as  a  sensible  man,  I  wonder  you  can  believe 
such  rubbish." 

"  Ye'U  na'  say  it's  rubbish  gin  ye  meet  him ;  and  rubbish  or 
not,  ye'U  na'  tell  me  that  where  heather  and  grass  won't  grow, 
and  snow  won't  lie,  the  path's  not  held  by  an  evil  spirit." 

"  Explain  ;  I  don't  understand." 

"  I  mean  just  this,  sir,  and  just  what  I  say.  Come  summer, 
come  winter,  the  path's  always  bare,  clean  and  clear  marked  out 
— a  winding  line  from  the  heap  o'  stones  where  O'Morrogh's  cabin 
stood  right  away  there  up  to  the  cliff  edge,  and  just  the  particular 
line  the  flying  damsel  went  along  with  the  murthering  villain  in 
her  wake — the  path  ye  just  show  a  bit  of  in  y'r  draught  here,  as 
it  goes  atween  the  crags  at  the  top  o'  the  precipice.  If  ye  mind 
what  I  say,  sir,  ye'U  give  the  place  a  wide  berth.  It's  na'  canny  ; 
I'd  not  go  there  again." 

"  But  I  must ;  that's  settled." 

"  Onyway,  if  ye  do  go,  don't  set  foot  on  the  path,  whatever  ye 
do.  Maybe  he'll  na  touch  you  then,  though  likes  enough  he'll 
scare  the  wits  out  on  ye  wid  his  evil  eye." 

"  Well,  I'll  risk  it.  I  shall  go  up  to-morrow  in  spite  of  him. 
Now  good-night,  it  is  time  to  turn  in.  I'm  obliged  to  you,  my 
friend,  for  telling  me  the  story." 

The  last  sip  of  toddy  was  drained,  the  ashes  of  pipes  knocked 
out,  and  the  two  parted  for  the  night. 

The  hamlet  of  Ballygarvan  stands  on  the  rough  shore  in  a  dip 
or  cove  between  the  hills,  and  a  stiff  ascent  of  about  two  miles 
along  a  wild,  scarcely-perceptible  mountain  track  among  the 
heather  and  boulders  brought  the  travelling  artist  early  the  next 
day  to  the  spot  near  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  where  he  had  begun  his 
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sketch,  and  which  lay  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  mysterious 
Grey  Man's  Path,  The  view  was  grand  and  impressive,  em- 
bracing the  grim  but  picturesque  coast,  with  its  irregular  lines 
and  the  wide  stretch  of  ocean,  sombre  and  leaden  under  a  gleamy, 
windless  autumn  sky.  The  rising  mass  of  Garvan  Head,  coming 
up  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  with  its  craggy  edge  cutting 
against  the  sea  and  sky,  and  then  sloping  away  inland  to  the  left, 
made  a  splendid  foreground,  and  was  all  a  painter  could  desire. 
His  enthusiasm  soon  set  him  to  work,  and  for  several  hours  he 
became  completely  absorbed  in  it.  The  gradually  freshening 
breeze  and  the  gradually  slow  piling  up  of  some  threatening 
storm  clouds  in  the  north-east  lent  ever-increasing  value  to  the 
eflFect, 

Towards  the  afternoon  the  closing  in  of  the  daylight  was 
accelerated  by  the  deepening  tones  of  the  clouds,  and  the  slight 
and  intermittent  influence  of  the  declining  sun  added  greatly  to 
the  lurid  effect  the  heather-clad  hills  naturally  wore,  A  wilder, 
lonelier,  more  weird-looking  scene  than  this  now  became  could 
hardly  be  imagined.  About  four  o'clock,  too,  the  wind  again 
entirely  dropped,  and  there  succeeded  one  of  those  temporary  but 
ominous  lulls,  the  sure  presage  of  a  storm.  A  strange  stillness 
pervaded  nature,  only  broken  by  the  occasional  murmuring  of  the 
surges  on  the  shore  far  down  below.  For  another  half-hour  the 
painter's  attention  was  entirely  riveted  on  his  sketch.  He  had 
not  seen  a  living  creature  since  leaving  the  village.  One  or  two 
sails  only  were  visible  on  the  horizon,  and  the  very  sea-birds 
seemed  to  have  deserted  the  air ;  but  about  this  time  a  couple  of 
carrion  crows  swept  up  from  the  face  of  the  cliff  below  him,  and, 
after  swirling  around  for  a  minute  or  two,  with  a  dismal  croak 
dropped  out  of  sight  again.  For  another  short  interval  nothing 
occurred  to  disturb  the  patient  enthusiast.  Now,  however,  the 
distant  muttering  of  thunder  fell  upon  his  ear,  and  for  the  first 
time  he  cast  a  look  about  him.  He  was  sitting  amongst  the 
stunted  heather  at  his  light  easel,  with  his  back  towards  that  i)art 
of  the  Grey  Man's  Path  which  wound  away  inland;  but,  as  has 
been  hinted,  the  termination  of  it  among  the  craggy  boulders  at 
the  cliff  edge  swept  round  well  in  front  of  him  and  came  con- 
spicuously into  his  sketch.  But  for  his  desire  to  get  to  work,  he 
would,  on  arriving  at  the  spot,  have  at  once  explored  the  bare, 
narrow  track. 

The  landlord's  story  had  excited  his  curiosity,  and  as  he  was 
putting  some  final  touches  on  his  canvas  he  determined  to  trace 
the  path  from  end  to  end  before  returning  to  the  inn.  Yet  he 
still  lingered  over  his  work,  unable  to  tear  himself  away,  until  at 
length  the  increasing  darkness  and  a  louder  peal  of  distant 
thunder  warned  him  that  it  was  time  to  give  up. 

He  rose  from  the  camp-stool  with  a  stretch,  and,  turning 
slightly  round,  started  as  he  found  himself  suddenly  face  to  face 
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with  a  strange  and  weird-looking  figure.  There  on  the  path, 
within  a  yard  of  him,  stood  a  tall  man  habited  like  a  foreign  sea- 
farer, with  a  long  grey  beard  and  hair  nearly  down  to  his  shoulders. 
The  piercing  black  eyes,  set  beneath  heavy,  dark  eyebrows  and 
partly  shaded  by  a  quaint  peaked  cap,  gleamed  fiercely  from  a 
countenance  well-nigh  as  grey  as  the  hair  on  it.  One  hand  was 
outstrietched  as  if  arrested  in  the  act  of  seizing  hold  of  the  artist, 
but  he  was  not  quite  within  reach.  So  unexpected,  so  threatening 
was  the  appearance  of  the  figure — for  not  the  faintest  sound  had 
warned  him  of  its  approach — ^that  he  remained  petrified  and 
appalled.  But  presently  stepping  back  beside  his  easel,  he  was 
about  to  protest  indignantly,  when  the  intruder  dropped  his  arm 
and  noiselessly  proceeded  along  the  path  without  casting  another 
look  at  the  bewildered  and  astonished  young  man. 

Going  in  the  direction  of  the  cliff  edge,  the  figure  had  nearly 
reached  it,  when  it  again  turned,  paused,  and  glared  fiercely. 

"  If  you  are  the  grey  man,"  thought  the  artist,  "  you  are  no 
ghost,  that's  settled ; "  and  he  began  hastily  to  gather  his  traps 
together.  Only  for  an  instant,  however,  did  he  take  his  eyes  oiF 
the  other;  but  that  instant  was  sufficient,  for  when  he  looked 
again  the  figure  had  vanished.  There  seemed  hardly  time  for  it 
to  have  passed  round  the  one  projecting  boulder  which  might  have 
partly  hidden  it,  and  beyond  that  and  within  a  foot  of  it  was  the 
top  of  the  precipice.  The  broken  ground  and  stunted  heather  at 
the  nctual  edge  offered  no  hiding-place,  and  the  effect  conse- 
quently was  as  if  the  figure  must  have  gone  over  the  cliff. 

Now  that  he  had  had  time  to  recover  himself,  curiosity  returned 
with  overwhelming  force  upon  the  painter.  He  was  no  coward ; 
and  when  he  had  buckled  the  last  strap  of  his  haversr.ck,  he 
bethought  him  that  at  least  he  would  not  leave  the  spot  without 
endeavouring  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  this  strange  visitation. 

A  few  paces  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  dizzy  height  on 
the  alert  for  anything  that  might  happen.  Preparing  cautiously 
to  look  over,  he  became  aware  of  something  moving  close  beside 
him,  and,  turning,  saw  the  figure  as  it  emerged  from  another 
of  the  irregular  projections  immediately  overhanging  the  preci- 
pice, but  which  he  had  not  imagined  offered  foothold.  In  an 
instant  it  was  upon  him  with  uplifted  hand,  in  which  gleamed  a 
long  knife.  But  the  painter  was  too  quick.  He  slipped  aside, 
and  the  descending  weapon,  merely  grazing  his  shoulder,  passed 
through  into  the  sleeve  of  his  thick  frieze  coat.  Before  it  could 
be  withdrawn  he  had  struck  a  blow  which,  staggering  his  assailant 
for  an  instant,  gave  him  time  to  get  back  upon  firmer  ground — 
but  time  for  that  alone.  Ere  he  knew  it  almost  he  was  engaged 
in  a  death  struggle,  hand  to  hand.  Each  had  the  other  by  the 
throat,  by  the  arm,  by  anything  offering  hold.  They  swayed  to 
and  fro  for  several  moments  in  horrible  proximity  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  abyss,  into  which  it  looked  as  if  they  must  both  fall. 
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Stumbling,  clattering,  and  scattering  the  crumbling  earth  and 
stones  in  all  directions,  the  two  fought  like  wolves.  The  blade 
again  and  again  gleamed  in  the  air,  but  every  attempt  to  drive  it 
home  failed.  The  match  in  strength  seemed  nearly  equaL 
Desperate  elForts  were  made  on  both  sides  to  throw  one  or  the 
other.  The  artist  was  striving  to  keep  the  fight  away  from  the 
precipice,  as  the  bearded  man  was  doing  the  reverse.  Scarcely  a 
blow  was  struck,  so  occupied  was  each  hand  by  clutch  and  grip. 
Now  one  way,  now  the  other,  they  lunged  and  plunged,  and  no 
one  could  have  said  which  would  gain  the  mastery,  when  it  was 
settled  by  their  both  tripping  and  falling  in  a  huddled  heap 
among  the  boulders  on  the  actual  brink.  Happily  the  painter 
was  partly  uppermost ;  and  when  in  a  second  or  two  he  endea- 
voured to  free  himself,  he  found  no  resistance.  His  assailant  lay 
senseless ;  the  back  of  his  head  had  struck  against  a  sharp  edge 
of  projecting  rock,  and  the  crimson  blood  was  already  mingling 
with  the  long  grey  hair.  Eising  from  his  knees  the  young  man 
drew  a  breath  of  relief,  whilst  his  first  impulse  was  then  and  there 
to  thrust  the  scoundrel  over  the  fatal  ridge.  But  his  humanity 
prevailed,  and  instead  he  dragged  him  on  to  a  less  hazardous  and 
smoother  place.  He  was  himself  sorely  bruised  and  cut.  Both 
hands  were  bleeding  where  from  time  to  time  he  had  grasped  the 
dagger,  and  which,  as  he  presently  looked  round,  he  saw  lying  at 
his  feet.  It  had  been  a  short  but  fearful  bout,  all,  as  it  seemed 
to  the  survivor,  the  work  of  a  minute ;  and  we  may  suppose  for 
a  while  after  he  scarcely  knew  where  he  was  or  what  he  did.  But 
by  degrees  he  found  himself  gathering  his  wits  together,  and  binding 
his  wounds  as  best  he  could  with  the  shreds  of  his  handkerchief. 

The  short  twilight  was  fast  settling  down,  and,  irresolute  at 
first,  he  presently  bethought  him  he  had  best  make  his  way  home 
ere  his  exhausted  strength  failed  him  entirely.  A  multitude  of 
ideas  whirled  through  his  brain — the  escape  for  life  that  he  had 
had — the  unprovoked  attack — the  mystery  of  it  all.  And  then 
he  thought  of  the  object  which  had  brought  him  into  the  danger. 
This  steadied  him — his  art — his  sketch.  He  left  the  still  motion- 
less body  where  it  lay,  and  returned  for  his  materials,  bat  picking 
up  the  dagger  as  he  did  so.  He  had  slung  them  over  his  shoulder 
and  was  just  about  to  hurry  away  when  a  groan  arrested  him,  and 
he  once  more  returned  to  the  prostrate  form.  As  he  bent  over  it, 
the  dark  eyes  glared  up  at  him  with  as  fierce  and  savage  an  ex- 
pression as  ever.  The  lips  moved,  but  uttered  no  sound,  and  one 
sinewy  hand  clutched  wildly  at  him. 

"  You  dastardly  scoundrel,"  said  the  young  artist,  "  you  deserve 
that  I  should  fling  you  over  the  cliff,  but  you  shall  lie  where  you 
are  till  the  morning.     I  don't  get  within  your  reach  any  more." 

The  lips  moved  again  rapidly  as  if  making  a  defiant  answer, 
but  the  hand  now  found  its  way  towards  an  inner  breast  pocket, 
and  began  slowly  drawing  forth  a  pistol.  The  moment  the  painter 
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saw  what  it  was  he  seized  it  and  dragged  it  from  the  enfeebled 
fingers.  Doing  this  rapidly  and  angrily,  he  tore  open  the  pocket 
and  pulled  out  with  the  weapon  a  dilapidated-looking  and  limp 
leather  case  or  pocket-book.  The  hand  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  recover  this,  and  the  body  writhed  in  its  futile  endeavour  to 
move  the  arm  towards  it.  But  the  artist  was  too  quick,  and  had 
possessed  himself  of  both  pistol  and  pocket-book  in  a  moment. 

"  No,  you  don't ;  I'll  keep  these  for  the  present,''  he  muttered, 
hastily  thrusting  them  into  his  pocket.  "  You  will  be  safe  where 
you  are ;  I  don't  think  you  can  move  far ;"  and  indeed  the  eyes 
were  closing  as  he  spoke,  and  the  blood  was  soaking  the  grey 
hair  the  more  freely  from  the  recent  movement.  Casting  a  final 
look  at  his  assailant  the  young  man  turned  away,  and  without 
more  ado  began  to  retrace  his  steps  towards  the  village.  He  had 
not  descended  the  hill  very  far  ere  he  found  great  difficulty  in 
seeing  his  way.  The  darkness  had  rapidly  increased,  large  drops 
of  rain  fell  at  intervals,  and  forked  flashes  of  lightning,  quickly 
followed  by  peals  of  thunder,  half  blinded  and  deafened  him.  The 
threatening  storm  was  breaking  over  his  very  head,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  a  deluge  of  rain  poured  from  the  inky  clouds.  Stiff"  and 
aching,  and  soon  wet  to  the  skin,  he  nevertheless  continued  his 
descent ;  but  it  was  long  ere  he  dimly  discerned  the  feeble  glimmer 
of  a  village  light,  whilst  the  darkness  grew  momentarily  more  and 
more  difficult  to  steer  through.  At  last  he  had  cleared  the  track- 
less heather  and  boulders  and  reached  the  rough  way  at  the 
commencement  of  the  ascent  to  the  Grey  Man's  Path.  He  had 
kept  his  course  fairly  well,  and  when,  half  dazed  with  the  roar 
and  confusion  of  the  elements  and  overwhelmed  by  fatigue,  he 
arrived  in  the  village  highway  and  in  a  few  minutes  at  the  inn 
door,  he  had  hardly  strength  left  to  stagger  in. 

Once  there,  however,  he  soon  recovered  from  his  buffeting, 
changed  his  clothes,  and  disclosed  his  perilous  adventure  to  his 
friends  the  fishermen.  They  appeared  to  regard  him  incredu- 
lously at  first,  though  the  landlord  muttered  something  about  its 
being  no  use  warning  obstinate  folk,  and  that  it  was  nothing  more 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The  pistol  and  dagger  created 
profound  interest,  and  whilst  a  hot  supper  was  being  prepared  the 
articles  were  subjected  to  close  examination. 

"  The  weepons  both  are  foreign  make,"  said  the  landlord  as  he 
passed  them  round  to  his  mates  with  a  sly  look.  "  'Deed,  and  I'm 
sorry  to  touch  'em ;  but  what  will  we  do  ?  I'm  na'  for  going  up  to 
the  Head  on  a  night  like  this,  and  I  take  it  none  o'  ye  will  be 
inclined  that  way." 

**  Na,  na,"  was  the  general  response,  **  the  grey  man  must  bide 
where  he  be,  if  grey  man  it  was." 

This  view  was  unanimous,  and  although  the  thunder  had  some- 
what abated  the  wind  howled  and  roared  as  it  can  only  howl  and 
roar  in  such  a  region. 
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A  thousand  questions  assailed  the  traveller  while  he  was  eating 
his  meal,  but  not  till  he  had  finished  did  he  attempt  to  answer 
them  in  detail.  Then  he  said,  "Whatever  he  was,  he  was  no 
ghost,  that's  settled ;  and  now  well  see  what  we  can  make  out  of 
this  case;"  and  he  produced  it  accordingly.  It  contained  some- 
thing heavy,  and  was  fastened  securely  by  a  spring  catch.  As  he 
weighed  it  speculatively  in  his  hand  the  men  peered  at  it  inquisi* 
tively,  but  seemed  to  have  a  great  objection  to  touching  it. 

"  Men  alive,  it  won't  bite  you,"  he  continued  as  he  spread  the 
strong  pocket  case  open  on  the  table.  From  an  inner  recess 
he  then  extracted  two  strange-looking  keys,  one  very  large. 
**  Foreigners,  too,  I  expect,"  he  said,  examining  them;  "  but  that's 
all  the  thing  contains."  Curiosity  of  rather  a  forced  kind,  as  it 
seemed  to  the  painter,  was  assumed  by  the  landlord  and  the  rest 
as  the  keys  were  scrutinized,  and  he  could  not  help  fancying  that 
the  men  eyed  each  other  significantly.  Still  he  ordered  a  brew 
of  toddy,  and  as  it  was  partaken  of  an  agreement  was  come  to 
that  a  burying  party  ought  to  go  up  the  next  morning  with  the 
traveller  to  the  spot. 

"  He'll  bleed  to  death,  if  he's  not  dead  already,"  hinted  the 
landlord  somewhat  anxiously ;  and  the  fishermen  seemed  to  share 
in  the  feeling. 

"  Well,"  said  the  artist,  "  he  brought  his  fate  on  himself;  and 
for  the  matter  of  that,  it  will  be  a  good  job  if  this  is  the  last  you 
hear  of  the  grey  man,  I  should  think." 

There  was  but  a  faint  echo  of  this  sentiment,  which  struck  the 
guest  as  somewhat  odd,  not  to  say  ominous ;  but  after  a  while  he 
pleaded  fatigue  and  the  smarting  of  his  wounds,  which  proved  not 
very  serious,  however,  as  a  reason  for  going  to  bed  early.  So  he 
left  the  habitvAa  of  the  bar  to  discuss  the  affair  without  him. 

Even  the  hardy  inhabitants  of  Ballygarvan  could  scarcely  have 
slept  much  more  than  did  our  traveller  in  the  face  of  such  a  storm 
as  that  which  raged  during  the  nigLt,  almost  until  dawn.  It  was 
the  most  terrific  ever  remembered  ;  and  soon  after  he  went  to  bed 
the  roaring  of  wind,  sea,  and  thunder  reached  such  a  pitch  and  so 
shook  the  very  foundations  of  the  place  that  the  artist,  as  he  lay 
in  his  snug  little  bunk,  fully  believed  that  he  felt  more  than  one 
shock  of  what  seemed  very  like  an  earthquake.  Prospero  might 
have  "  called  forth  the  mutinous  winds,  and  'twixt  the  green  sea 
and  azure  vault  set  roaring  war."  For  assuredly  the  firm-based 
promontory  must  have  been  made  to  shake ;  and  if  there  were  no 
stout  oaks  to  be  rifted  by  Jove's  own  bolt,  anything  which  lay 
exposed  beneath  that  frightful  tempest  would  have  stood  a  fair 
chance  of  being  riven  to  the  core.  Save  that  the  wretched  being, 
whoever  he  was,  fully  deserved  his  fate,  his  young  victim  might 
have  relented  as  his  thoughts  wandered  again  and  again  to  that 
powerful  and  vigorous  form  lying  helpless,  probably  detfd,  out  on 
the  brink  of  the  fearful  cliff.     The  scoundrel  deserves  no  pity,  he 
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thought ;  but  if  anything  could  excite  it,  such  a  night  as  this 
would.  However,  the  night  and  the  storm,  like  everything  else  in 
this  world,  came  to  an  end,  and  the  morning  broke  clear  and 
bright,  but  with  a  terrific  sea  of  course  still  running.  The 
traveller,  while  dressing  betimes,  saw  from  his  window,  which 
overlooked  the  bay,  that  the  effects  of  the  hurricane  were  exciting 
profound  attention  from  the  few  knots  of  people  gathered  along 
the  shore  all  looking  and  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  cliffs. 
Soon  joining  that  where  his  landlord  stood,  he  was  met  with  the 
salutation : 

**  By  all  the  saints,  sir,  shure  such  a  thing  has  never  been  seen  in 
ony  living  man's  time.  Look  yonder,  sir,  the  storm  and  the  earth- 
quake has  torn  away  the  very  face  off  the  head,  as  ye  may  say." 

The  artist  gazed  in  the  direction  of  the  man's  outstretched 
finger,  and  saw  that  a  very  remarkable  change  indeed  had  over- 
taken the  sea  face  of  Garvan  Head.  An  enormous  landslip  had 
evidently  occurred ;  and  though  the  promontory  was  too  far  off  for 
the  naked  eye  accurately  to  determine  the  precise  spot,  the  tra- 
veller fancied  it  was  just  beside  and  beneath  the  Grey  Man's  Path, 
and  he  said  as  much. 

"  It  will  be  so,  sir,"  acquiesced  the  landlord  and  several  other 
bystanders.  "  The  white  line  across  the  face  is  mainly  cut  away, 
and  there  looks  to  me  like  a  great  black  hole  split  up  from  Port 
Gar\^an  Cave,  which,  ye  know,  lay  a  wee  bit  to  the  nor'ard  at  the 
foot  o'  the  cliff.  We  will  be  able  to  get  up  to  it  a'most  now  on 
that  mass  o'  slither  that's  come  down.  Why,  it's  as  big  as  a  church, 
and  alters  the  whole  run  o'  the  tide." 

This  again  was  true ;  the  debris  now  prevented  the  sea  from 
washing  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  the  foam  and  spray  were  raving 
against  the  fallen  masses  of  rock  as  if  furious  at  being  baffled  in 
their  usual  attack  on  the  land. 

"  That  scoundrel's  body  will  have  gone  down  with  the  falling 
mass,  I  take  it,"  said  the  artist,  "  and  there  will  be  no  need  for  a 
burying  party  now ;  but  I  shall  go  off  along  the  top  and  see  what 
has  happened.     You  fellows  will  come  ?  " 

Two  or  three  fishermen  acquiesced,  and  within  an  hour  the  artist, 
the  landlord,  and  their  followers  approached  the  top  of  the  head- 
land by  the  usual  ascent.  They  soon  discovered  that  the  con- 
jecture was  right.  Some  forty  feet  had  been  split  away  from  the 
cliff  face,  close  to  where  the  Grey  Man's  Path  terminated  amongst 
the  boulders  at  the  edge ;  but  the  path  itself  remained,  all  save  the 
last  few  yards  of  it,  which  had  gone,  and  the  gap  which  was  left 
presented  a  curious  formation,  partly  natural,  partly  artificial. 
It  looked  like  the  inside  wall  of  a  house  while  being  demolished 
or  after  a  fire,  where  the  chimneys  and  flues  are  shown  in  section. 
From  the  top  and  immediately  beneath  the  projecting  boulder 
from  behind  which  the  figure  had  sprung  out  upon  the  painter 
with  uplifted  knife,  a  series  of  rough  steps,  with  a  rope  dangling 
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for  a  handhold,  descended  into  the  enormous  chasm  which  had 
been  made.  There  had  evidently  been  a  way  down  there — a  sort 
of  well,  the  construction  of  which  was  quite  plain  now  that  the 
hither  side  of  it  had  been  torn  away.  As  the  exploring  party 
peered  over  into  the  abyss  below  they  saw  that  the  passage  led  by 
various  zigzags  into  a  vast  open  vault  or  cave,  which  had  once  laid 
concealed  in  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  which  by  the 
catastrophe  was  now  unroofed  as  it  were  and  so  lay  partly  open  to 
their  view,  as  did  also  some  of  its  contents,  in  the  shape  of  small 
kegs  and  barrels  piled  together  in  disorder. 

"  Oh,  oh,"  exclaimed  the  artist  with  a  low  whistle  as  he  saw 
this  ;  "  the  secret  of  my  grey  man  at  least  is  out — a  smugglers' 
store,  eh  ?  and  they  got  access  to  it  from  the  very  uttermost  edge 
of  the  precipice,  behind  yonder  boulder  and  which  hid  the  opening. 
But  what's  that  long,  queer-looking,  twisted  snake  of  a  thing" 
among  the  barrels  ?  " 

The  landlord  professsd  profound  astonishment  at  the  spectacle, 
bat  then  after  a  moment,  bending  on  him  a  cunning  look,  said 
with  much  confidence  : 

"  Hist,  sir,  don't  spake  of  it.  Don't  ye  know  that  machinery  ? 
That's  just  the  worm-pipe  of  a  whisky  still,  curling  away  there  fra' 
the  boiler  tank  over  the  peat  stove  to  the  vat  in  the  corner.  Ah  ! 
by  the  mother  o'  Moses  now,  to  think  of  an  illicit  thing  like  that 
going  on  here  widin  two  miles  of  us,  and  none  of  us  knowing  it* 
And  no  wonder,  for  who'd  a  thought  o'  looking  for  the  vent  of  a  flue 
on  the  face  o'  Garvan  Head  ?  Ay,  but  'twas  a  cunning  place  ;  but 
shore  it  was  the  boys'  dodge  to  scare  honest  folk  fra'  looking  after 
'em.  What  'ciseman  would  ever  a  thought  o'  running  'em  to 
earth  in  a  burrow  like  this?  " 

"  And  do  you  fellows  mean  to  tell  me  you  didn't  know  it  ?  "  said 
the  painter.  *^  I'll  be  bound  some  of  you  have  tasted  the  product, 
at  any  rate,  many  a  time." 

"  Divil  a  bit,  sir,"  was  the  combined  response.  "  How  should 
we  ony  more  than  other  folk  ?  Not  a  soul  of  us.  But  where's  the 
man  all  this  while  that  ye  left  for  dead — the  murthering  ghost- 
shamming  villain.  To  think  of  it  now,  that  he  and  his  mates  have 
been  carrying  on  wid  this  trick  for  ony  number  of  years  maybe." 

"  Ah,  I  wonder  who  his  mates  can  be  ?  "  said  the  artist  with  a 
wink  at  the  landlord.  **  I'd  lay  a  wager  you  could  put  your  finger 
on  some  of  them ;  but  I  hope  they  are  not  quite  so  bloodthirsty 
and  savage  as  he  was.  And  where  is  he  all  this  while  ?  Gone  over, 
I  expect,  with  the  fallen  cliflF.  I  left  him  lying  exactly  on  the 
part  that  has  fallen,  and  that's  buried  mainly  in  the  sea." 

"  Deed,  p'r'aps,  and  it's  a  good  job,"  said  the  landlord  somewhat 
seriously.  "Maybe  there'll  trouble  come  out  o'  this  when  the 
'cise  officers  find  it  out ;  and  it's  better  the  master's  tongue  should 
be  silent  or  he  might  get  others  into  trouble." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  quite  understand ;  but  now  look  here,  my  men. 
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don't  think  I  want  to  split  upon  you  ;  but  just  tell  me  honestly  all 
about  it,"  said  the  painter,  turning  towards  the  whole  party,  who 
were  now  but  half  pretending  astonishment  at  the  discovery. 
*'You  knew  what  this  grey  man's  game  was;  for  he  couldn't 
have  managed  the  still  alone." 

"  'Deed,  but  he  could,  though,  and  did,"  whispered  the  landlord, 
continuing  clumsily  to  assume  innocence ;  "  by  me  soul,  not  one 
of  us  here  did  ony  more  than  now  and  again  bring  a  boat  under 
the  lea  o'  Port  Grarvan  Cave  and  carry  off  a  keg  or  two  when  the 
wind  was  fair  and  quiet ;  and  how  should  ony  of  us  know  where 
they  came  fra',  or  who  made  the  liquor  in  'em  ?  But  hist,  sir,  hist 
for  the  life  on  ye.  Here's  a  crew  o'  folk  coming  up  fra'  the 
village,  and  we'll  not  talk  of  it  now ;  but  the  game's  over,  and 
there  aren't  ony  witnesses  to  prove  onything.  The  only  one's 
dead.  Kape  quiet,  I'll  tell  ye  to-night  all  aboot  it,  when  we're 
alone.  Don't  let  the  mates  see  us  talking  too  much.  They'd  not 
like,  p'r'aps,  that  I'd  tell  ye." 

The  artist  put  his  finger  to  his  lips  in  sign  of  agreement,  as 
several  labourers  and  a  stray  inhabitant  or  so  of  the  neighbour- 
hood began  to  join  the  other  men,  who  had  moved  somewhat 
apart  from  the  two  speakers. 

How  much  was  true  of  what  the  landlord  that  night  told  his 
guest,  the  latter  could  not  quite  determine.  Some  of  it  was,  he 
did  not  doubt.  The  chief  actor  had  disapi)eared  in  the  landslip ; 
and  although  the  articles  the  artist  had  taken  from  him  verified  a 
few  points,  there  were  a  great  many  which  remained  entirely 
unaccounted  for  to  the  end. 

Mine  host  of  the  "  Dolphin  and  Anchor  "  declared  on  his  oath 
that  he  had  no  complicity  in  the  business. 

"  Ye  see,  sir,"  he  said,  "  they  make  a  deal  o'  whisky  in  these 
parts  in  that  way.  The  boys  learn  the  trade  at  Coleraine,  Bush 
Mills  and  the  like,  and  him  as  I  had  mine  from  came  fra'  Derry, 
and  he  used  to  swear  he  brought  it  round  from  the  Loch  to  Port 
Grarvan  Cove  as  the  most  convanient  place  for  us  to  pick  it  up  at. 
It  was  not  for  the  likes  o'  me  to  ask  questions,  particular  as  he 
favoured  it  at  cost  price ;  but,  by  me  soul,  y'r  honour,  I  was  as  in- 
nocent as  a  babe  of  there  being  a  still  where  we  found  it  this 
morning,  whatever  I  guessed ;"  and  this  much  the  artist  partially 
believed. 

"  But  then,"  he  said,  "  you  knew  that  fellow  was  no  ghost  that 
used  to  be  seen  on  the  Grey  Man's  Path  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  must  confess  I  did,"  answered  the  landlord,  some- 
what abashed,  but  with  a  knowing  smile.  "But  most  folks 
thought  he  was — 'twas  best  to  let  'em  think  so.  I  tried  to  make 
you  think  so." 

"  I  know  you  did.  But,  judging  by  what  you  told  me  and 
what  I  experienced,  he  was  a  rufhan  of  the  deepest  dye." 

"  'Deed,  sir,  but  we  didn't  know  that  for  certain.     Peop'.e  had 
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disappeared,  but  who  could  tell  how  ?  Faith,  nobody  knew  ony- 
thing  of  the  ghost-maa  himself.  On  my  soul  I  didn't,  onyway. 
Once  or  twice  I'd  seen  him  in  conversation  with  the  man  Ira' 
Derry  out  on  the  hill ;  and  when  I  put  a  question,  I  was  cautioned 
not  to  meddle  wid  him.  *  He's  a  daft  kind  o'  crature,'  said  the 
Derry  man, '  but  he's  useful  to  me ;  he  kapes  up  that  story  aboat 
the  Grey  Man's  Path,  being  like  O'Morrogh  in  the  matter  o* 
beard  and  hair,  and  that  suits  me.  We  don't  want  folks  prying 
about  on  the  Head  and  there  away.'  'Deed  but  I  think  he  ssaid  he 
was  related  distantly  to  O'Morrogh  ;  but  there,  sir,  I  couldn't 
tell  ye.  I  never  saw  him  onywhere  else  but  on  the  hills  at  a 
distance,  for  I  never  liked  the  looks  on  him.  I  was  not  for 
scraping  acquaintance  wid  him." 

"  The  Derry  man,  then,''  thought  the  artist,  "  really  holds  the 
clue.  I  shall  try  and  find  him  out  on  my  way  back  to  England, 
as  I  shall  take  ship  at  Londonderry." 

Now  this  the  painter  did,  nnd  from  the  Derry  man  picked  up 
all  he  could  ever  find  out. 


The  hero  of  this  adventure,  the  travelling  artist  of  those  days, 
is  now  a  hale  old  gentleman  of  eighty-seven,  who  has  long  ago 
won  renown  as  a  landscape  painter.  He  protests  his  memory  is 
hazy  as  to  certain  details,  particularly  as  regards  what  he  heard  in 
the  end  about  the  grey  man.  In  recounting  it  quite  lately, 
however,  he  said,  *'  There  will  be  sufficient  to  finish  the  story,  I 
doubt  not.  I  remember  I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  hold  of 
that  fellow  at  Derry ;  and  when  I  did,  it  was  only  by  alternate 
bribes  and  threats  that  I  induced  him  to  confide  in  me.  Things 
were  all  very  dififerent  in  those  far  back  days  to  what  they  are 
now.  Superstition,  together  with  wild  and  lawless  habits,  pre- 
vailed in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  especially  in 
Ii eland,  to  an  extent  you  youngsters  have  no  idea  of,  though,  from 
what  I  hear,  they  seem  pretty  lawless  there  again  at  present. 
This  Derry  man  was  connected  with  the  excise,  but  did  not 
scruple  to  make  use  of  his  official  position  to  fill  his  own  pockets. 
When  he  saw  I  knew  as  much  as  I  did  and  the  tale  about  Cepos 
O'Morrogh,  he  said,  *  Ah !  that's  not  the  beginning  of  the  legend 
of  the  Grey  Man's  Path,  for  it's  only  about  two  generations  back 
that  Cepos  O'Morrogh  flourished — never  mind.  He  had  a  son 
who,  after  his  father's  disappearance  over  the  cliflF,  vanished  also, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  gone  to  Mexico,  where  he  worked  in  a 
silver  mine,  and  was  hanged  for  robbing  it.  But  he  too  left  a 
son,  who,  inheriting  the  family  keys  and  secrets,  came  to  Ireland 
to  turn  them  to  account,  and  this  was  the  fellow  who  tried  to 
throw  you  over  the  cliff  the  other  day.  He  was  elderly  when  I 
first  knew  him,  a  reckless  dare-devil,  half  Spanish  and  half 
mad.     And  it  seemed  he  had  heard  from  his   father  about  the 
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cave  in  the  bowels  of  Garvan  Head  and  the  way  down  to  it,  and 
he  found  it  all  out,  and  told  me  about  it,  and  somehow  we 
thought  it  was  a  good  place  to  set  up  a  still  in ;  and  he  and  I  con- 
trived it  between  us,  I  admit.  There  were  only  two  other  lads  in 
the  secret,  and  they  were  transported  years  ago  for  another  job  of 
the  same  kind  ;  but  they  never  split  on  this  O'Morrogh  and  me, 
and  so  we  had  Garvan  Head  all  to  ourselves.  He  lived  down  in 
the  cave  and  worked  the  whole  thing,  well-nigh  alone,  though  of 
course  I  used  to  meet  him  and  supply  him  with  grain  and  the 
rest  from  time  to  time.  I  put  the  excise  officers  ofif  the  scent, 
as,  of  course,  I  could  ;  and  in  that  wild  and  lonely  district  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  superstition  of  the  Grey  Man's 
Path,  and  so  of  scaring  just  the  few  natives  from  the  spot. 
Maybe,  he  didn't  mind  tumbling  any  of  them  over  the  cliff,  if 
they  came  in  his  way,  or  getting  rid  of  them,  as  he  would  of  you 
but  for  your  strength  and  luck.  He  had  been  bred  in  a  country 
where  they  were  not  particular,  and  the  business  came  handy  to 
him,  I  daresay.' 

*'  This  is  about  all  I  got  out  of  the  exciseman,"  said  the  octo- 
genarian ;  "  but  I  remember  he  was  in  a  rare  stew  lest  I  should 
peach  on  him.  But  it  was  no  affair  of  mine.  I  was  going  back 
to  England,  and  I've  never  been  to  Ireland  since.  I  have  my 
sketch  to  this  day,  and  also  the  relics  of  the  adventure,  the 
dagger,  keys,  &c.  These  are  all  of  Spanish  make.  It  is  a  wild 
story,  but  not  so  improbable  sixty  years  since  as  some  people 
might  think,  and,  assuredly,  the  most  startling  matter  I  have  ever 
been  concerned  in  during  the  course  of  a  rather  long  life." 

W.   W.   FENN, 


LIFE  AMONG  THE  EARLY   QUAKERS. 

By  a.  C.  BICKLEY, 
Author  op  *'  Qbobge  Fox  and  the  Eault  Quakers." 


IL 

WHY  THE  QUAKERS  WERE  UNPOPULAR. 

THERE  are  in  all  clubs,  as  every  clubman  knows  to  his  sorrow, 
some  members  whom  everybody  likes  after  a  negative 
fashion,  but  who  yet  are  unpopular.  When  they  enter  the  room 
conversation  is  apt  to  die  away,  and  the  idea  of  a  rubber  is 
abandoned  if  it  can  only  be  realized  at  the  cost  of  asking  the 
unpopular  one  to  be  the  fourth  player.  Against  these  men  no 
member  has  a  word  to  say ;  but  be  they  ever  so  courteous  or 
obliging  or  clever,  their  appearance  in  the  smoking-room  is  less 
welcome  than  that  of  the  sharper  or  the  scandalmonger;  for  with 
the  latter  they  feel  at  their  ease,  and  with  the  former,  for  some 
inexplicable  reason,  they  do  not.  Why  these  men  should  be 
unpopular  is  generally  a  mystery,  but  the  fact  remains.  Oc- 
casionally they  possess  mannerisms,  or  lay  down  the  law,  or  are 
tangibly  disagreeable  in  some  fashion ;  but  in  any  case  it  only 
needs  a  glance  to  tell  that  they  are  "  unclubable  men." 

In  a  very  far-fetched  sense  a  nation  resembles  a  huge  club,  in 
the  coffers  of  which  each  puts  something  and  agrees  to  submit  to 
restrictions  in  order  that  he  may  enjoy  the  privileges  of  society. 
The  primitive  Quakers  were  the  unclubable  men  of  their  age. 
They  were  not  actively  disliked — that  is,  apart  from  their  religious 
principles — but  were  simply  a  community  set  apart  because  they 
possessed  so  many  peculiarities  that  they  were  socially  unaccept- 
able. In  this  article  I  hope  to  show  that  this  isolation  was 
avoidable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Quakers'  creed  was  perpetually  en 
4vidence;  they  proclaimed  it  every  time  they  opened  their 
mouths,  and  some  of  their  customs  were  distasteful  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  For  example,  those  habits  of  personal  cleanli- 
ness on  which  Fox  insisted  so  strongly  were  extremely  offensive, 
for  in  that  day  the  "order  of  the  bath"  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  cold  water  in  any  form,  was  held  in  much  contempt  by  the 
people.  To  begin  with,  I  must  own  that  the  primitive  Friends 
look  no  pains  to  make  themselves  popular;  for  while  no  one 
particularly  objected  to  their  habits  and  customs  in  themselves, 
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they  can  scarcely  be  blamed  if  they  resented  the  ostentatious  way 
in  which  they  were  paraded.  Possibly  the  Pharisee  was  better 
than  his  neighbours,  but  to  be  reminded  of  it  daily  at  the  street 
comers  must  have  had  an  irritating  eiFect. 

It  is  the  worst  feature  of  a  true  hobby,  from  a  social  point 
of  view,  that  the  owner  will  insist  on  riding  it  at  all  times 
and  seasons ;  and  when  the  hobby  happens  to  be  a  religious  one, 
this  is  especially  objectionable.  Should  a  little  community, 
rejoicing  in  a  particular  startling  tenet,  spring  up,  no  true 
adherent  ever  lets  slip  an  opportunity  of  flourishing  it  in  the  face  of 
all  comers  without  troubling  about  the  suitability  of  the  occasion. 
If  an  instance  be  required,  take  the  aesthetes  and  the  way  in 
which  certain  devotees  of  the  lily  (this  does  not  refer  to  Mrs. 
Langtry)  and  knee-breeches  paraded  London  in  costume  wonder- 
ful as  to  cut,  and  fearsome  in  colour.  What  stranger  ever  went 
to  a  service  of  say  the  Seventh-day  Baptists,  when  the  enormity 
of  keeping  Sabbath  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  instead  of  the 
last  was  not  dragged  into  the  sermon  for  his  benefit,  or  to  a 
Mormon  conventicle,  and  was  not  reminded  that  it  was  nowhere 
enjoined  that  a  man  should  have  only  one  wife  ?  These  instances 
might,  of  course,  be  multiphed  indefinitely ;  and  the  most  partial 
historian  must  allow  that  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  their 
creed,  the  early  Quakers  were  as  vain  of  it  as  a  barrister  of  hi& 
first  brief,  and  wore  it  as  obtrusively  as  a  Surrey  commoner  does 
his  scarf  on  club-day,  thereby  bringing  on  themselves  much 
persecution  and  contumely,  both  of  which  they  bore  with  patience, 
courage  and  forbearance. 

When  the  novelists  of  the  last  century  had  occasion  to  in- 
troduce a  Quaker  into  their  fictions,  they  took  care  to  mark  him 
well  by  overlaying  his  speech  with  "thee  and  thou,"  and,  indeed, 
at  one  time  this  phrase  was  a  common  slang  term  for  the  Friends. 
The  use  of  these  pronouns  is  partially  a  survival  of  the  time 
when  the  lower  orders  employed  them  habitually,  and  is  a  curious 
instance  of  correctness  of  phrase  surviving  among  the  very 
persons  who,  next  to  pedants  and  scientists,  are  currently  credited 
with  being  the  corrupters  of  the  language,  while  the  educated 
had  fallen  into  grammatical  incorrectness.  The  Quaker  writers 
affirm,  however,  that  the  use  of  "  you  "  instead  of  the  "  thou  "  of 
the  grammars  originally  rose  from  a  desire  to  compliment  the 
person  addressed  by  ascribing  to  him  the  importance  belonging 
to  two  or  more,  and  wrote  many  tractates  in  support  of  tneir 
view.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  indisputable  that  technical  correct- 
ness was  on  their  side,  and  sovereign  and  newspaper  editor 
are  alike  incorrect  when  they  use  the  imposing  "  we"  in  place  of 
plebeian  "I  "  To  say  "thou"  {'pro  forma)  to  a  man  was,  it  will 
be  remembered,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  simply  to 
insult  him.  "  I  thou  thee,  thou  traitor,"  cried  Coke  to  Kaleigh 
when  the  latter  was  being  tried  for  his  life;  and  the  counsel 
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doubtless  had  made  certain  that  the  prisoner  could  not  retaliate 
or  he  would  not  have  employed  a  word  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  have  prevented  his  ever  conducting  another 
criminal  triah  When,  too,  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  was  anxious  to 
fix  a  quarrel  on  "the  Count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario,"  his 
quondam  ally,  Sir  Toby  Belch,  suggested  that  he  should  **  taunt 
him  with  the  licence  of  ink,"  adding,  "If  thou  thou'st  him  some 
thrice  it  shall  not  be  amiss." 

The  origin  of  the  use  of  the  words  among  the  Friends  lay  in  a 
"  revelation  "  which  George  Fox  had  very  early  in  his  ministerial 
career,  although  it  is  possible  that  what  he  attributes  to  a  "  divine 
leading "  was  in  reality  only  the  outcome  of  his  own  strong 
common  sense.  To  say  "  you  "  to  a  rich  man  and  "  thou  "  to  a 
poor  one  was  undeniably  showing  respect  to  persons,  and  this 
alone  was  enough  to  condemn  it  to  Fox ;  although  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  having  been  alive  to  the  want  of  truth  which 
the  use  of  the  latter  pronoun  to  a  single  person  implied,  which 
would  weigh  with  a  man  who  all  through  his  life  was  unable  to 
distinguish  between  truth  in  speech  and  honesty  in  action.  That 
it  was  ungrammatical  I  cannot  believe  ever  seriously  troubled 
him,  syntM  not  being  his  strong  point.  The  use  of  the  despised 
pronoun  brought  upon  him  unnumbered  insults  and  blows ;  but 
neither  threats  nor  violence  could  make  him  adopt  the  more 
popular  form  ;  he  "  thee'd  and  thou'd  "  Cromwell  and  the  Merry 
Monarch  as  freely  as  he  did  the  humblest  of  their  subjects,  and 
was  wont  to  argue  the  propriety  of  his  action  with  the  very 
judges  who  tried  him. 

The  use  of  these  pronouns  brought  more  or  less  trouble  on 
nearly  all  the  primitive  Quakers.  "It. was,"  remarks  Fox,  "a 
sore  cut  to  proud  people  and  them  that  sought  self-honour,  who, 
though  they  would  say  it  to  God  and  Christ,  would  not  endure  to 
have  it  said  to  themselves.  So  that  we  were  often  beaten  and 
abused,  and  sometimes  in  danger  of  our  lives  for  using  the  words 
to  proud  men,  who  would  say,  *What!  you  ill-bred  clown,  do 
you  "  thou  me  ?  " '  as  though  there  lay  Christian  breeding  in 
s^^yi^g  y^^  ^  o^c,  which  is  contrary  to  their  grammars  and 
reading  books  by  which  they  instructed  their  youth." 

At  length  matters  got  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  Quakers  thought 
it  the  wisest  course  to  make  a  formal  defence  of  the  words,  and 
accordingly  a  rare  book,  known  to  bibliophiles  as  "  A  Battledoor 
for  Teachers  and  Professors  to  learn  Singular  and  Plural,"  was 
compiled  by  two  educated  Friends,  John  Stubbs  and  Benjamin 
Furly.  This  very  remarkable  production,  the  full  title  of  which 
my  readers  must  pardon  my  not  giving,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  occupy  at  least  a  page  of  this  magazine,  was  published  in 
1660,  and  endeavours  to  justify  the  use  of  the  singular  form  to 
one  person  by  reference  to  some  thirty-five  languages,  amongst 
which  are  enumerated  those  spoken  by  "  the  Apharsathkites,  the 
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Tarpelites,  the  Apharsites,  the  Archavites,  the  Babylonians,  the 
Susanchites,  the  Deharites,  the  Elamites,  the  Temanites,  the 
Naomites,  the  Shuitites,"  and  the  "  Buzites,"  as  well  as  those  used 
by  such  better  known  nations  as  the  Moabites,  Hivites,  Edomites, 
Amalekites,  Philistines,  Curlandians,  and  the  like.  With  regard 
to  the  foregoing  languages,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  authors 
were  tolerably  secure  from  adverse  criticism,  but  that  this  did 
not  trouble  them  may  be  inferred  from  their  also  illustrating 
their  book  with  examples  from  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Caldaic, 
Arabic,  and  almost  every  other  well-known  European  and  Asiatic 
tongue.  As  an  appendix  they  added  a  list  of  "  severall  bad 
unsavoury  words,  gathered  forth  of  certain  School  Books  which 
have  been  taught  Boyes  in  England,  which  is  a  Rod  and  a  Whip  to 
the  Schoolmasters  in  England  and  elsewhere  who  teach  such 
Books."  The  book  got  its  odd  name  on  account  of  each  para- 
graph beginning  with  a  sign  something  like  a  battledore. 

As  soon  as  it  was  published,  copies  were  presented  to  the  king 
and  the  council,  to  the  universities,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  archbishop  seems  to 
have  declined  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  volume,  but  Charles, 
who  was  accustomed  to  speak  his  mind  with  more  freedom  than 
prudence,  declared  that  it  conclusively  proved  "  thee  and  thou  " 
to  be  "  the  proper  language  for  all  nations."  After  this  it  became 
unfashionable  to  reproach  the  Friends  for  this  peculiarity,  and 
probably  the  royal  verdict  did  more  to  secure  them  from  suffering 
than  the  sterling  argument  and  sound  common  sense  with  which 
the  book  abounds. 

At  the  risk  of  being  reproached  with  bringing  "  honest  George  " 
too  often  to  the  front  (and  for  this  my  defence  is  that  he  was  the 
embodiment  of  all  that  was  Quaker),  I  must  be  allowed  to  defend 
him  against  the  charge  which  a  vituperative  crew  at  the  time 
brought  in  every  possible  way,  that  of  claiming  the  authorship  of 
this  curious  lucubration.  It  is  true  that  he  does  occasionally  refer 
to  it  as  "his  book' — and  in  this  he  was  partially  justified  by  the 
large  share  he  had  in  collecting  the  materials  and  superintending 
its  production — but  from  the  open  way  in  which  he  more  than  once 
directly  ascribes  it  to  its  real  author,  it  is  evident  he  had  no 
intention  of  claiming  more  honour  than  was  his  due.  Neverthe- 
less he  was  to  blame  for  allowing  his  name  to  appear  first  on  the 
title-page,  as  every  one  knew  that  his  scholastic  accomplishments 
were  confined  to  reading  and  writing,  the  last  but  badly,  and 
thus  giving  the  enemy  full  scope  for  blasphemy. 

We  are  told  that  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of 
Christendom  a  furore  for  martyrdom  set  in.  The  followers  of  the 
Cross  sought  death  with  such  persistency  that  the  Faith  bade 
fair  to  become  prematurely  extinguished  in  Italy,  and  the  bishops 
had  so  much  difficulty  in  checking  the  enthusiasm  that  they 
were  obliged  to  declare  the  martyr's  crown  only  obtainable  by 
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those  who,  without  avoiding  it,  did  not  court  persecution.  So, 
too,  if  in  a  less  tragical  manner,  act  the  adherents  of  all  sects  so 
long  as  they  remain  obscure.  The  early  Methodists  embraced 
every  opportunity  of  getting  broken  heads ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  humbler  Quakers  of  the  seventeenth  century  courted  the 
atocks,  the  whipping-post,  and  the  prison  by  unnecessary  dis- 
plays of  their  social  peculiarities.  Forms  of  courtesy  which 
could  hurt  no  conscience  however  tender,  were  ostentatiously 
laid  aside,  and  a  roughness  of  speech,  often  amounting  to  positive 
rudeness,  cultivated  in  their  place.  There  was  reason  for  their 
refusing  to  say  "  good-bye,"  because  it  was  a  contraction  of  **  God 
be  with  you,"  and  so  might  possibly  be  construed  into  a  breach  of 
the  third  commandment,  but  Fox*s  reason  for  interdicting  "  good 
morrow  "  on  the  ground  that  it  implied  that  some  morrows  were 
bad,  and  therefore  that  everything  God  made  was  not  good,  was, 
to  say  the  least,  so  far-fetched  as  to  be  absurd,  and  only  shows 
his  incapacity  for  distinguishing  between  a  wish  and  a  de- 
claration. 

The  early  Friends,  too,  refused  to  bow  or  to  take  off  their  hats 
to  any  one,  justifying  this  by  the  plea  that  it  would  be  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  superiority,  whereas  God  had  made  all  men  equal. 
In  this  there  was  considerable  reason.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
sect  by  no  means  neglected  to  give  honour  where  honour  was  due, 
only  they  showed  it  by  tangible  actions  rather  than  by  lip-service. 
Thus,  when  Fox  called  on  Cromwell,  he  scrupulously  kept  his  hat 
on  his  head,  though  both  by  word  and  act  he  showed  the  Protector 
that  he  respected  his  office.  Instead  of  being  offended,  Cromwell 
remarked,  "  Now  I  know  that  there  is  a  people  risen  that  I  cannot 
buy  either  with  gifts,  honours,  offices  or  places,  but  all  other  sects 
and  people  I  can."  Nor  was  Charles  II.,  with  all  his  faults,  offended 
when  Edward  Burrough  with  scant  courtesy  went  to  him  to  com- 
plain of  the  persecution  the  Quakers  were  undergoing  in  New 
England. 

It  is  often  said,  and  not  without  truth,  that  the  less  important 
a  person  is  the  more  ready  he  is  to  take  offence  at  what  he  deems 
a  slight  to  his  dignity.  This  was  as  much  the  case  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  as  it  is  now.  Cromwell  or  Charles  were  not  offended 
when  a  Quaker  refused  to  uncover  his  head  in  their  presence,  or 
when  he  rehearsed  their  short-comings  in  unmistakable  language, 
but  the  host  of  minor  officials  resented  it  bitterly.  The  country 
clergy.  Episcopalian,  Baptist,  Independent,  or  Presbyterian,  fre- 
quently hounded  on  their  flocks  to  beat  and  stone  the  Friend 
whose  hat  remained  on  his  head  when  he  passed  them,  and  many 
a  Quaker  felt  the  weight  of  the  squire's  horsewhip  for  not  paying 
him  hat  homage.  Probably  no  other  of  their  peculiarities  brought 
on  them  so  much  trouble  as  this ;  some  were  avowedly  sent  to 
prison  on  its  account  as  being  contemners  of  the  magistracy,  and 
numbers  lav  long  in  jail,  if  on  various  pretexts,  in  reality  only  be- 
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cause  they  refused  to  pay  the  justice  the  honour  he  believed  his 
right. 

It  is  saddening  to  reflect  that  most  of  the  petty  persecution 
the  Quakers  underwent  arose  from  the  malice  of  ministers  of 
religion.  The  strongest  defence,  and  that  only  a  material  one, 
which  can  be  made  for  them  is  the  fact  that  bad  Quakerism  be- 
come the  religion  of  the  masses,  their  occupation  and  with  it  their 
livelihood  would  have  been  gone,  for  any  that  can  be  urged  on  the 
grounds  of  conscientious  uncharitableness  fails  when  we  remember 
that  they  were  living  peaceably,  so  far  as  overt  acts  were  concerned, 
with  the  numerous  other  sects  to  whose  doctrines  they  entertained 
as  strong  objections.  Fox's  dogma  that  a  paid  ministry  was  irre- 
ligious was  the  point  which  rankled,  and  though  this  was  never 
openly  advanced  as  a  defence,  yet  more  than  sufficient  evidence 
given  in  courts  of  justice  remains  to  prove  it  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  Quakers  would  neither  maintain  a  ministry  of  their  own 
nor  would  they  contribute  towards  the  support  of  that  of  others. 
"We  suffer,"  says  old  George  Whitehead,  "because  we  cannot 
pay  tithes  and  the  clerk's  wages  that  turns  the  hour-glass ;  be- 
cause we  do  not  go  to  the  steeple-house  .  .  .  . ;  do  not  follow  the 
national  worship  and  the  world's  friendship ;  because  we  cannot 
sing  nor  repair  the  churches  ; "  and  every  one  who  has  read  that 
quaint  catalogue  of  misery,  Besse's  "  Sufferings  of  the  Quakers," 
will  allow  that  this  was  no  more  than  true. 

As,  of  course,  refusing  to  pay  tithes  or  rates  for  church  expenses 
were  legal  offences,  they  formed  convenient  pretexts  for  unlimited 
oppression.  For  example,  a  Quaker  did  not  send  in  his  tithe,  the 
minister  went  to  ask  him  for  it,  and  was  received  without  what 
the  roughs  of  the  place  deemed  proper  respect.  Whereupon  the 
offender  was  stoned  or  beaten;  the  minister  then  sued  for  his 
dues,  and  the  Quaker,  refusing  to  pay,  had  his  goods  taken  to  any 
extent  the  sheriff's  officer  thought  fit,  and  himself  brought  before 
the  magistrate,  when  ten  to  one  he  was  offered  the  oaths,  and,  on 
refusal,  sent  to  prison  lor  months  or  even  years. 

The  flimsiest  pretext  was  enough  to  bring  spoil  and  imprison- 
ment on  them.  William  Dewsbury,  one  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  Quaker  apostles,  was  incarcerated  for  merely  returning  thanks 
after  dinner  at  an  inn,  the  act  being  construed  into  the  punishable 
offence  of  preaching  in  a  conventicle.  Still  harder  was  it  for  an 
unhappy  maiden  at  Launceston,  who  tried  to  bend  a  bar  in  the 
castle  window  so  that  she  might  pass  some  food  through  to  George 
Fox,  who  lay  inside  in  danger  of  starvation,  and  was  punished  for 
prison-breaking ;  and,  perhaps  hardest  of  all,  the  plight  of  a  girl 
at  Bristol,  who  was  sent  to  gaol  for  resisting  a  boy  who  attempted 
to  take  indecent  liberties  with  her. 

At  Hereford  the  choristers  were  positively  set  on  by  the  clergy 
to  annoy  the  Friends,  and  the  head  master  of  the  town  school  was 
forbidden  to  punish  those  of  his  scholars  who  did  the  same.  Croese, 
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whom  no  one  can  accuse  of  being  too  favourable  to  the  society, 
gives  us  a  humiliating  picture  of  life  in  a  Leicestershire  village  :— 
"  Some  young  men  and  boys  watch'd  to  disturb  their  meetings  " 
(the  Quakers') ;  "  and  at  other  times,  when  with  silence  and  con- 
stancy they  met,  they  immediately  assault  them  unawares,  take 
*em,  pull  the  men's  hats  and  the  women's  upper  coats  from  *em, 
push  'em  out  of  the  house,  throw  mud  upon  'em,  and  close  'em 
abroad.  At  a  certain  time  the  labourers  joyn'd  with  the  company 
of  boys,  and  falling  on  the  Quakers  crowded  together,  beating 
'em  with  many  blows,  and  dragging  'em  out  by  their  necks,  roll 
'em  in  the  clay,  and  then  thrust  'em  into  prison.  At  another  time, 
some  young  men  and  boys  (who,  tho'  little  chitts,  yet  flew  at 
'em  with  manly  boldness)  filled  one  of  the  women's  mouths  so 
with  clay  and  water  that  by  their  villainy  they  almost  deprived 
her  of  her  life.  These  youths  said  they  began  to  do  it  at  the 
command  of  a  certain  parish  minister.  This  last  was  done  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  their  ministers  that  looked  on,  and  yet  did  not 
dissuade  'em  irom  their  rudeness."  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  well-known  Quaker  doctrine  of  non-resistance  rendered 
them  so  easy  a  prey  that  the  veriest  coward  might  safely  indulge 
his  taste  for  cruelty  at  their  expense. 

It  was  bad  enough  that  the  women  should  be  seized,  stripped 
and  pricked  with  bodkins  on  pretence  of  their  being  witches,  that 
they  should  be  waylaid  going  to  meeting,  and  beaten  until  they 
were  senseless  or  even  suflFer  more  sickening  treatment,  but  the 
cruelty  practised  on  their  innocent  children  fills  the  student 
of  early  Quaker  history  with  an  anger  which  is  not  unrighteous. 
With  an  adult,  there  was  always  the  chance  that  the  flesh  oiight 
strive  against  the  spirit  and  prevail ;  but  a  young  child  could  not 
possibly  offer  any  resistance.  At  Bristol,  eleven  yoimg  boys  and 
four  girls  were  sent  to  prison  for  attending  meetings,  and  the 
gaoler  was  instructed  to  purchase  a  new  cat-of-nine-tails  for  their 
benefit.  One  constable  in  that  town  was  accustomed  to  traverse 
the  streets,  and  when  he  found  a  Quaker  child  going  to  meeting, 
stop  it  and  flog  it  in  the  sight  of  passers-by.  One  day  he  managed 
to  flog  fifty-five.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  attentions  to  boys  alone. 
At  one  time,  nearly  all  the  adult  Quakers  in  the  town  were  in 
prison ;  but  their  children  went  openly  to  the  meetings  just  as  before, 
that  is  when  the  brave  townsfolk  did  not  meet  them  on  their  way 
and  beat  them  till  they  became  senseless.  Many  of  the  unhappy 
children  arrived  at  the  meeting-house  black  and  blue  and  bleed- 
ing from  the  treatment  they  had  met  with  on  their  way. 

Another  cause  which  brought  much  suffering  on  the  quiet 
people  must  not  be  omitted — their  founder  insisted  on  the  strictest 
honesty  in  all  commercial  matters.  In  the  earliest  days  if  a 
Friend  kept  a  shop  it  was  avoided  as  if  it  were  a  charnel-house ;  and 
an  artificer  who  professed  the  same  creed  might  reckon  on  being 
without  work  for  an  indefinite  period.     ^Many  of  these  unhappy 
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people  must  have  been  starved  to  death  had  it  not  been  that  ahnost 
from  its  very  foundation  the  sect  had  been  organized  into  what 
can  only  be  described  as  a  huge  friendly  society,  upon  the  ftmds 
of  which  any  member  could  fall  back  in  time  of  need,  without 
feeling  himself  an  object  of  charity.  This,  however,  did  not 
always  suffice,  as  numbers  of  the  more  bigoted  Puritans  refused  to 
sell  them  food,  and  the  Friends  had  frequently  to  walk  long  dis- 
tances before  they  could  get  so  much  as  a  loaf  for  love  or  money. 
Fox  relates  that  in  one  good-sized  town  there  was  no  one  who 
would  sell  him  a  cup  of  milk,  and  no  innkeeper  who  would  let 
him  have  a  bed,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  sleep  under  a  hedge, 
from  whence  he  was  roused  in  the  morning  by  blows  from  the 
amiable  inhabitants.  But  gradually  this  narrowness  died  away, 
and  the  masses  went  to  the  other  extreme — Quaker  shops  were 
crowded,  Quaker  workmen  in  demand ;  and  this  ishow  Fox  accounts 
for  the  change :  "  When  people  came  to  have  experience  of  Friends' 
honesty  and  faithfulness,  and  found  that  their  yea  was  yea  and 
their  nay  was  nay,  that  they  kept  to  a  word  in  their  dealings  and 
that  they  would  not  cozen  nor  cheat  them,  but  that  if  they  sent  a 
child  to  their  shops  for  anything  they  were  as  well  used  as  if  they 
had  come  theirselves,  then  things  altered  so  that  all  the  inquiry 
was  where  was  a  draper,  or  shopkeeper,  or  tailor,  or  shoemaker,  or 
any  other  tradesman  that  was  a  Quaker,  insomuch  that  Friends 
had  more  business  than  many  of  their  neighbours,  and  if  there 
was  any  trading  they  had  a  great  part  of  it.  Then  the  envious 
professors  altered  their  note  and  began  to  cry  out,  *  If  we  let  these 
Quakers  alone,  they  will  take  the  trade  of  the  nation  out  of  our 
hands.'  '*  This  extract  illustrates  the  two  proverbs,  "  Out  of  evil 
good  cometh,"  and  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  while  showing 
that  self-interest  was  a  cause  of  a  considerable  part  in  the  perse- 
cution the  Friends  underwent. 

Strangers,  too,  soon  began  to  be  willing  to  intrust  money  or 
valuables  into  the  hands  of  the  Friends,  and  this  at  the  very  time 
when  persecution  was  at  its  height,  for  while  they  were  loth  to 
take  any  steps  to  protect  their  own  goods  from  violence,  the 
Quakers  were  well  known  to  be  especially  careful  that  those  of 
others  should  not  suffer  loss.  Fox,  who  was  intensely  anxious  on 
this  matter,  towards  the  close  of  his  life  wrote  an  "  epistle  of 
caution  "  to  impress  his  views  on  his  followers.  "  And  now,  dear 
friends,"  he  wrote,  "  take  care  that  all  your  offerings  be  free,  and 
of  your  own  that  has  cost  you  something,  so  that  ye  may  not  offer 
of  that  which  is  another  man's,  or  that  which  ye  are  intrusted 
withal  (and  not  your  own),  or  fatherless  or  widows'  estates,  but  all 
such  things  ye  may  settle  and  stablish  in  their  places.  You 
may  remember,  many  years  ago,  in  a  time  of  great  persecution, 
there  were  divers  Friends  who  were  traders,  shopkeepers  and 
others,  who  had  the  concerns  of  widows  and  fatherless  and  other 
people's  estates  in  their  hands;  and  when  a  great  suffering,  perse- 
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cution,  and  spoiling  of  goods  came  upon  Friends,  there  vas 
especial  care  taken  that  all  Friends  that  did  suffer,  what  they  did 
offer  up  to  the  Lord  in  their  sufferings  might  really  be  their  own, 
and  not  any  other's  estates  or  goods  which  they  had  in  their 
hands  ....  and  afterwards  several  letters  came  out  of  the  country 
to  the  meeting  at  London  from  Friends  thac  had  goods  of  the 
shopkeepers  here  in  London  upon  credit,  which  they  had  not  paid 
for,  who  writ  to  their  creditors  whom  they  had  their  goods  of 
entreating  them  to  take  their  goods  again.  And  some  Friends 
came  to  London,  and  treated  with  their  creditors,  letting  them 
understand  how  their  conditions  were,  that  they  were  liable  to 
have  all  they  had  taken  from  them,  and  told  them  they  would 
not  have  any  man  suffer  by  them,  neither  would  they  bj  suffer- 
ing offer  up  anything  but  what  was  really  their  own  or  what 
they  were  able  to  pay  for.  Upon  which  several  took  their  goods 
back  again  that  they  had  sent  down.  And  this  wrought  a  very 
good  savour  in  the  hearts  of  many  people  when  they  saw  that 
there  was  such  a  righteous,  just,  and  honest  principle  in  Friends 
that  would  not  make  any  to  suffer  for  their  testimony,  but  what 
they  did  suffer  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  it  should  be  really  and 
truly  their  own  and  not  other  people's."  Can  it  be  wondered 
that  it  should  have  been  feared  that  the  Quakers  would  absorb  all 
the  business  of  the  country  ? 

Another  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Friends  was  the 
suspicion  that  they  frequently  made  their  creed  an  excuse  for 
shuffling  out  of  their  due  share  of  the  national  burdens.  Their 
religious  tenet  which  forbade  them  to  fight  saved  them  from 
military  service ;  their  objection  to  take  an  oath  caused  them  to 
escape  from  sitting  on  juries  or  serving  in  any  of  the  multifarious 
small  offices  to  which  others  were  liable ;  and  there  are  numberless 
instances  in  which  legal  dues  were  not  exacted  from  them  out  of 
respect  to  their  conscientious  scruples.  If  being  a  Quaker  was 
fraught  with  terrible  evils,  it  had  sufficient  advantages  to  lay  it« 
adherent  open  to  charges  as  damaging,  as  difficult  of  disproof; 
and  amongst  these  was  that  of  using  their  religion  as  a  blind.  To 
be  a  Quaker,  from  being  synonymous  with  being  honest,  became 
another  term  for  being  a  hypocrite ;  and  although  it  must  be 
allowed  that  there  were  some  hypocritical  members  in  this  sect 
as  in  all  others,  they  were  less  in  proportion,  partly  on  account  of 
the  rigid  oversight  which  the  society  exercised  over  its  members 
and  the  certainty  that,  if  discovered,  the  humbug  would  be 
publicly  turned  out  neck  and  crop  at  a  moment's  notice. 

I  am  afraid  it  must  be  owned  that  the  primitive  Quakers  were 
sadly  wanting  in  that  genial  sympathy  which  endears  man  to 
man  and  goes  so  far  to  make  living  a  pleasure.  They  were 
cold  and  irresponsive  in  manner,  reserving  all  their  enthusiam 
for  their  religion ;  and  it  is  principally  due  to  the  anxious  efforts 
which  Fox  made  in  his  later  life,  when  battling  against  pain 
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and  disease,  that  they  developed  the  wide  spirit  of  philanthropy 
with  which  their  name  is  identified.  The  rules  of  the  society 
were  repressive  in  tone ;  amusement,  luxury,  and  culture  were 
alike  forbidden,  and  a  rigid  quietism  was  believed — ^mistakenly, 
perhaps — ^to  be  necessary  to  salvation.  The  early  Quaker  would 
help  a  needy  man  liberally,  but  the  aid  was  too  often  given  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  rob  the  gift  of  its  graciousness  and  leave 
a  feeling  of  humiliation  in  the  breast  of  the  recipient.  When 
all  the  surrounding  conditions  are  considered,  it  will  be  allowed 
that  the  Friends  were  not  so  very  much  to  blame ;  but  the  effect 
was  bad,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  greener  laurel  in  the  crown 
of  George  Fox  than  the  efforts  he  made  to  break  through  the 
hardness  of  his  followers  and  infuse  that  higher  spirit  of  charity 
which  adds  to  its  gifts  warm  and  unstinted  sympathy. 

This  was  of  the  more  importance  as  the  Quakers  speedily 
began  to  acquire  considerable  wealth.  As  has  been  said,  their 
honesty  and  straightforwardness  made  them  trusted,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, successful  traders.  For  many  years  business  was 
literally  the  only  occupation  open  to  them.  As  a  rule  the  primi- 
tive Quakers  were  not  rich,  and  as  they  were  continually  im- 
poverished with  exactions,  it  was  imperative  on  them  to  earn 
their  own  livings.  Some  remained  in  the  country  places  as 
farmers,  and  the  number  would  have  been  larger  had  it  not  been 
for  the  general  dislike  the  landowners  and  clergy  had  to  them. 
Most  came  into  the  towns  and  commenced  business.  In  this 
their  choice  was  limited;  arms,  the  law,  art,  music,  literature 
were  alike  barred  to  them,  some  by  their  consciences,  some  by 
the  law.  Medicine  and  trade  remained ;  and  even  in  some  trades, 
honest  and  respectable  in  themselves,  they  declined  to  engage. 
No  true  Quaker  could  be  a  jeweller,  because  then  he  must  vend 
gauds  his  creed  taught  him  it  was  sinful  to  wear.  If  he  was  a 
bookseller  he  must  not  sell  light  literature  or  religious  books  if 
they  contained  what  he  believed  to  be  eiToneous.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  they  were  almost  compelled  to  exchange  necessaries.  But 
as  there  were  few  trades  in  which  they  could  have  free  scope, 
fearless  of  doing  violence  to  their  consciences,  they  usually 
drifted  into  manufacturing.  Some  industries  in  course  of  time 
came  almost  entirely  into  their  hands,  as  for  instance  the  cocoa 
trade,  in  which  nearly  all  the  more  important  firms  are  of 
Quaker  origin. 

It  was  this  quality  of  trustworthiness  which  at  length  brought 
a  large  share  of  the  banking  interests  into  the  hands  of  the 
Friends,  for  people  were  ready  to  intrust  their  money  to  the 
hands  of  traders  who  were  notorious  for  providing  against  any 
possible  mishap  thereto,  even  though  by  so  doing  they  themselves 
must  be  large  losers.  There  are  plenty  of  cases  known  in  which 
the  Friends  have  given  information  of  the  risks  their  clients  ran 
sooner  than  have  it  on  their  consciences  that  they  had  ruined 
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any  one ;  but  I  know  of  none  who  took  villas  in  the  country  while 
their  clients  retired  to  the  Bankruptcy  court.  Of  recent  years 
the  Friends  have  ceased  to  be  identified  with  banking,  on  account 
of  the  taste  for  gigantic  joint-stock  businesses,  which  have  ruined 
the  small  private  banks  which  sixty  years  ago  flourished  in  every 
country  town. 

If  there  was  one  cause  which  contributed  more  than  another 
to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Friends  it  was  their  unsociability. 
They  would  join  in  no  amusement  however  innocent,  and  if 
one  chanced  to  succumb  to  the  temptation  he  was  disowned. 
Should  the  Quaker  lass  have  to  pass  the  village  green  where 
the  young  men  and  maidens  were  dancing  or  romping  or  flirting 
in  the  cool  of  the  summer  evening,  it  was  with  eyes  cast  down 
and  hurried  steps ;  and  if  the  strains  of  a  fiddle  were  heard,  her 
fingers  would  go  into  her  ears  as  if  the  sound  were  pollution. 
Her  grey-haired  sire  would  go  further,  and  reprove  the  firolickers 
sternly  for  their  levity.  On  the  whole  the  young  Quakers  must 
have  had  a  dull  life,  not,  perhaps,  all  work,  but  uncheered  by- 
cakes  and  ale.  Their  lightest  amusement  seems  to  have  been 
attending  the  yearly  or  some  other  special  meeting  and  listening 
to  long-winded  disquisitions  on  church  matters.  This  preter- 
natural gravity  as  a  matter  of  course  gave  the  Philistines  the 
idea  that  they  believed  themselves  better  than  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  just  as  naturally  they  resented  it.  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  damage  the  Friends  did  in  this  way,  but  it  must 
have  been  very  large.  When  one  remembers  how  coarse  and 
loud  and  cruel  the  amusements  of  the  people  were  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  how  largely  they  depended  on  the  public-house, 
it  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  Friends  were  not  wholly 
without  excuse.  To  most  people  drunkenness  was  a  mere  acci- 
dent ;  some  got  drunk,  some  did  not ;  the  one  was  not  to  be 
blamed  or  the  other  to  be  praised.  Few  girls  thought  any  the 
worse  of  their  lovers  because  the  time  they  did  not  spend  dan- 

fling  at  their  elbow  was  passed  in  the  village  alehouse ;  and  a 
usband  who  found  his  wife  drunk  only  thought  of  it  to  pity  her 
because  her  head  was  so  weak ;  and  the  Quakers  never  getting 
drunk  were  considered  rather  as  Pharisees  than  as  affording  a 
moral  lesson  or  conveying  a  reproof. 

But  even  among  themselves  the  Friends  were  not  sociable  ; 
one  might  visit  another  informally,  and  perchance  be  asked  to 
stay  for  a  meal,  but  this  was  all ;  there  were  no  gatherings  for 
tea,  or  its  then  substitute  beer  and  scandal ;  no  picnics  in  the 
woods  when  the  September  sun  had  ripened  the  filberts,  no 
gatherings  round  the  yule  log  on  Christmas  Eve,  and,  worse  still, 
no  mince  pie  or  plum  pudding  on  the  following  day.  Who  can 
avoid  pitying  Quaker  boys  and  girls  who  recollects  that  they  had 
no  festivals,  no  days  of  feast  and  frolic  ?  Who  can  help  being 
sorry  for  the  young  girl,  full  of  health  and  spirits,  deprived  of 
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music  and  dancing,  and  forbidden  to  read  anything  more  lively 
than  a  doctrinal  treatise,  or,  what  comes  to  much  the  same 
thing,  the  life  of  some  faithful  and  upright  member,  whose  only 
notions  of  art  were  gathered  from  the  portraits  of  "  plain  Friends," 
and  who  might  not  even  while  away  long  weary  hours  by  the 
pretty  trifling  called  fancy  work  ?  Yet  somehow  these  maidens 
seldom  left  the  church,  and,  setting  at  nought  the  blandishments 
of  gay  young  sparks,  usually  married  grave  brothers,  and  became 
the  mothers  of  other  girls,  whose  lives  were  as  useful  and  dull 
and  void  of  reproach  as  theirs  had  been. 

I  have  not  room  to  do  more  than  mention  briefly  one  more  of 
the  host  of  reasons  why  the  Quakers  were  unpopular.  One  was  their 
fondness  for  controversy  either  by  word  or  pen,  and  their  unscru- 
pulous bitterness.  If  struck  on  the  one  cheek,  they  would  turn 
the  other ;  but  they  did  not  carry  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
into  their  polemical  discussions.  Some  of  the  early  Quaker  tracts 
show  a  vigour  and  cheerfulness  in  calling  names  which  rivals  a 
Texas  paper,  although  to  call  an  adversary,  as  one  writer  does, 
"three  leaps  to  a  louse,"  or  "a  kettle,"  a  *' brass  pot,"  or  a 
"  wooden  stool "  does  not  assist  the  argument,  although  it  shows 
imagination.  They  were  a  race  of  authors.  Between  1656  and 
1700,  many  hundreds  of  books  and  pamphlets,  some  of  the  latter 
running  to  a  couple  of  hundred  quarto  pages,  all  dealing  with 
controversial  theology,  were  published.  Some  exhibit  considerable 
scholarship  and  literary  skill,  but  the  greater  part  are  wordy, 
shallow  and  inconclusive ;  and  their  virulence  of  tone  did  much 
to  make  the  Quakers  social  outcasts,  for  even  in  an  age  in  which 
mud-throwing  seems  to  have  been  considered  not  only  allowable 
but  praiseworthy,  several  of  these  productions  exceed  the  moet 
generous  licence. 


SYEACUSE  AS  IT  IS. 


IT  is  somewhat  a  relief  to  reach  Syracuse  after  the  crowds,  and 
beggars,  and  smells,  and  dirt  of  the  other  Sicilian  towns  ; 
moreover,  Syracuse  is  one  of  the  very  few  places  of  which  the 
ideal,  formed  perhaps  in  years  long  past,  is  realized.  We  look  for 
quiet,  and  stagnation,  and  sunshine,  and  a  mellow  air  of  antiquity, 
and  we  find  them.  If  we  were  to  find  Syracuse  a  busy,  bustlingr 
port,  or  a  wretched,  hopelessly  decayed  place,  we  should  be  disap- 
pointed; we  expect  to  find  just  enough  animation  to  make  it 
cheerful,  and  just  enough  quiet  to  remind  us  of  its  ancient  a^o- 
ciations,  and  we  are  gratified. 

One  fact,  however,  does  amaze  us,  and  that  is  to  see  how  little 
is  left  of  a  city  which  once  consisted  of  five  different  towns, 
of  which  the  circumference  was  twenty-two  miles,  and  which  at  its 
zenith  could  muster  half  a  million  of  inhabitants.  Indeed,  all 
Syracuse,  ancient  and  modem,  can  be  conveniently  explored 
in  the  interval  occupied  by  the  Rubattino  steamers  in  discharging 
and  taking  in  cargo,  although  the  conscientious  antiquary  could 
spend  a  month  in  the  country  around,  which  is  the  site  of  the 
remainder  of  the  ancient  city. 

Immediately  upon  landing  we  are  impressed  with  the  character 
of  modem  Syracuse.  At  any  other  Italian  port  we  should  be 
almost  torn  to  pieces  by  natives  eager  to  relieve  us  of  our  bag- 
gage or  to  drive  us  anywhere.  But  at  Syracuse  we  have  actually 
to  call  for  a  porter,  not  from  any  lack  of  men — for  all  along  the 
quay,  big  enough  for  a  port  with  five  times  the  commerce  of 
Syracuse,  there  are  sturdy  fellows  lounging,  Ijdng,  sleeping,  and  of 
course,  spitting — but  because  it  is  evident  that  labour  is  a  very 
secondary  consideration  in  the  lives  of  the  Syracusans,  who,  like 
the  Seaford  boatmen,  seem  to  get  on  tolerably  well  without  any 
visible  means  of  subsistence. 

Modern  Syracuse  need  not  occupy  us  long.  There  is  a  pleasant 
esplanade  along  the  water-side  of  the  little  harbour,  whither 
resort,  every  afternoon,  the  gallantry,  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
Syracuse,  to  lounge  under  the  trees  or  to  drive  up  and  down  in 
the  most  primitive  of  vehicles,  and  this  esplanade  terminates  at 
the  famous  fountain .  of  Arethusa,  for  many  years  neglected  and 
employed  as  a  laundry — now,  a  neatly  fenced-in  pool  in  which 
fish  glide,  and  ducks  nestle  under  the  shade  of  the  genuine 
papyrus.    In  the  town,  which  clusters  on  the  cliffs  overlooking  the 
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bay,  there  is  little  of  note.  It  is  an  extraordinary  Italian  town, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  clean  and  provided  with  a  smaller  modicum  than 
usual  of  stenches,  but  otherwise  unremarkable.  It  has  a  cathedral 
built  on  to  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Minerva  which  was  once 
famous  for  its  splendid  decoration  and  its  beautiful  entrance,  and 
more  especially  for  a  roof  of  gold  which  blazed  in  the  sunshine 
like  a  beacon  to  the  mariner  many  leagues  out  at  sea.  The 
sturdy  pillars  still  remain,  engrafted  with  the  walls  of  the  modern 
cathedral,  but  nothing  more.  We  must  take  a  carriage  to  see  the 
sights  which  lie  inland,  for  the  dust  on  the  roads  is  inches  deep ; 
there  is  absolutely  no  shade,  and  the  Sicilian  sun  beats  down 
mercilessly  from  a  sky  of  eternal  blue.  Happily,  the  ruins  oi 
ancient  Syracuse,  after  long  years  of  neglect  and  vandalism,  are 
cared  for  as  are  all  monuments  of  the  mighty  past  under  the  intelli- 
gent and  sympathetic  rSgime  of  King  Humbert ;  and  a  government 
guide,  in  return  for  a  franc  fee,  allows  us  to  wander  where  we  will 
Amongst  these  Syracusan  ruins  we  may  ruminate  more  satisfac- 
torily over  the  hackneyed  phrase  which  commences  "  Sic  transit " 
than  is  usual  in  Italy,  for  the  reason  that  we  are  uninterrupted. 
There  are  no  loathsome  beggars  or  pestering  touts ;  in  fact  the 
absolute  silence,  the  complete  absence  of  human  or  animal  life, 
and  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  scenes  through  which  we  pass, 
lend  a  charm  to  our  exploration  which  we  could  wish  to  associate 
with  antiquarian  researches  elsewhere. 

The  remains  comprise  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  a  Greek  theatre, 
the  Latomive  or  Quarries,  and  the  Catacombs,  although  much 
further  afield  are  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  the  Temple  of 
Diana — ^that  is  to  say,  two  columns  of  the  temple — the  Fountain  of 
Cyane — the  traditional  spot  where  occurred  the  rape  of  Proserpine 
— and  the  ancient  Athenian  fort  Euryalus. 

The  Koman  Amphitheatre,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  lies  in  a 
hollow  thickly  overgrown,  and  has  been  so  rudely  treated  by 
Time  and  various  earthquakes  that  it  can  be  hardly  realized 
as  being  bigger  than  the  famous  amphitheatre  of  Verona.  We 
may  still  trace,  however,  the  lines  of  seats,  the  bold  arches  and  the 
sturdy  pillars  supporting  them,  and  judicious  excavation  would 
probably  unfold  a  most  interesting  monument  of  Imperial  grandeur, 
but  the  confusion  of  shattered  blocks,  heaps  of  uprooted  masonry 
and  rubble,  and  pushing  under-growth,  is  so  great  that  an  unprac- 
tised observer  may  be  pardoned  for  not  being  excited  to  much 
enthusiasm  over  it. 

Hard  by  is  a  block  of  masonry,  640  feet  long ;  this  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  altar  upon  which  the  huge  sacrifices  of  which  we 
read  so  often  in  the  history  of  the  city  were  offered — 400  bullocks 
being  an  average  sacrifice.  From  hence  a  steep  path  winds  down 
to  what  is  deemed  by  many  travellers  the  sight  par  excellence  of 
ancient  Syracuse — the  Latomia  del  Paradiso,  in  other  words  the 
prison-house,  or  one  of  the  many  prison-houses,  of  the  tyrants  of 
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Syracuse  ;  these  quarries  are  scattered  about  in  all  directions,  but 
this  particular  one,  from  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  its  legends,  and 
its  marvellous  acoustic  properties,  is  the  most  worthy  of  attention. 

Its  entrance,  from  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  ear  of  an  ass 
associated  with  the  original  significance  of  the  place,  is  known  as 
the  Ear  of  Dionysius.  Here,  in  a  huge  chamber,  70  feet  high 
and  200  feet  in  length,  it  is  said  that  Dionysius  confined  his 
Athenian  captives,  and,  from  a  small  chamber  above,  to  which  the 
visitor  of  to-day  may  be  lowered  if  he  pleases,  could  overhear  every 
word  spoken  in  the  prison  below.  Of  course  this  is  a  fiction,  but 
the  properties  of  this  huge  cavern  are  so  remarkable  that  a 
whispered  word  at  one  end  can  be  clearly  heard  at  the  other ;  a 
single  musical  note  is  swelled  by  echoes  to  the  volume  of  an 
orchestra,  whilst  the  din  of  a  slammed  door  or  discharged  fiire-arm 
is  simply  deafening.  These  quarries  are  now  empty  and  deserted, 
save  where  at  one  place — a  very  picturesque  spot,  cut  out  from 
under  the  rock,  rich  with  maidenhair  fern,  and  musical  with  the 
trinkle  of  water — ^a  rope-walk  has  been  established. 

But,  to  our  mind,  the  most  interesting  relic  of  old  Syracuse  is 
the  Greek  theatre.     This,  like  the  Quarries,  the  Catacombs,  and 
the  Amphitheatre,  has  been  cut  out  of  the  rock,  so  that  considering 
its  antiquity,  it  is  in  a  very  much  better  state  of  preservation  than 
buildings  of  a  similar  character  which  have  been  "  put  together." 
It  was  built  about  500  years  before  Christ,  and  consists  of  forty- 
two  rows  of  seats,  divided  by  two  corridors,  most  of  which  are 
in  excellent  preservation.     A  long  pit  extends  from  wing  to  wing 
across  the  semi-circular  space  at  the  foot  of  the  seats,  and  this 
may  have  been  a  receptacle  for  the  curtain.     Beyond  this  con- 
fused masses  of  stone  mark  the  area  of  the  stage  proper,  fix)m 
which  steps  still  lead  to  the  cliflF  above.     The  view  from  the 
theatre  on  a  bright,  sunny  day  is  a  scene  not  easily  forgotten  by 
the  spectator,  and  is  only  surpassed  in  Sicily  by  the  view  obtained 
from   the  theatre   at   Taormina.      The   eye   wanders    over  the 
glimmering  stone-work,  across  a  fertile  tract  of  orchard  land,  to 
the   deep   blue  waters  of  the   Greater  Port,  one   of  the  most 
magnificent  natural  harbours  in  Europe,  and  beyond  this  again 
to  the  low  swampy  shore  of  the  peninsula  of  Plemmyrium,  now 
known  as  Isola,  and  famous  for  the  wine  of  that  name.     Not  a 
sound  breaks  upon  the  ear  as  we   sit  here  and  sentimentalize; 
despite  the  bright  scene,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  a  land  of  the 
dead ;  and  find  it  hard  to  realize  that  all  around  rose  a  city  called 
by  Cicero  "  largest  of  Greek  cities  and  most  beautiful" — that  the 
unbroken  surface  of  the  blue  waters  stretching  away  before  us 
was  once  alive  with  the  navy  of  a  great  nation  and  the  argosies 
of  every  commercial  state  in  the  ancient  world.       The  lizards 
dart  about  the  sun-lit  stones,   birds   flutter  in  and  out  of  the 
ancient  vestibules  and  retiring  rooms,  but  we   are   alone,   and 
are  thankful  for  it 
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Ancient  roads,  of  which  the  cliflF-sides  are  burrowed  by  sepul- 
chral vaults,  lead  us  to  the  Catacombs.  These  have  never  been 
thoroughly  explored,  although  those  that  are  known  have  been 
thoroughly  rifled  of  their  contents,  but  are  said  by  some  to 
extend  eight  miles,  and  by  others  as  far  as  Catania,  fifty  miles  off. 
They  are  interesting  inasmuch  as  they  contain  memorials  of 
Christian  days ;  but  the  visitor  who  has  seen  the  Soman 
catacombs  will  probably  omit  them  from  his  programme  to 
make  way  for  something  more  novel. 

The  Syracusans  of  to-day  seem  to  be  harmless,  ease-loving 
folk,  although  guides  and  drivers  are  not  backward  to  try 
the  extortion  game  on  the  poor  foreigner;  and  the  intense 
curiosity  with  which  they  regard  forestieriy  i.e.  foreigners, 
reminds  one  of  the  remote  country  districts  of  Japan. 


A  LADY'S  HAT. 


Woven,  plaited,  shaped  by  Fashion's 

fiigid  and  unbroken  laws, 
A  lady's  hat  is  like  her  passions. 

Faith,  and  fancies — built  on  straws  ! 

But,  beautified  with  silk  and  lace. 

Nature  is  o'erlaid  by  Art, 
Just  as  her  coquettish  grace 

Conceals  from  men  the  woman's  heart. 

Feathers  curling  white  and  gracious, 
What  sweet  Virtue's  emblemed  there  ? 

Hath  not  Innocence,  all  precious, 

Like  those  plumes,  full  need  of  care  ? 

If  you  say  that  I  am  stupid. 

Mad,  perchance,  as  any  hatter ! 
Well,  I'll  laugh  like  nymph-caught  Cupid, 

And  say,  as  he  did — Bah  !  What  matter ! 

W.   DELISLE  HAY. 


ON  BOARD  AN  OCEAN  TEOOPER. 

By  G.  SWINBURN  KING, 

AUTHOR  OF  "STORIES  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  THE  CITIL  SERVICE,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ALL  AT  SEA. 

MAYCOCK  has  taken  to  nursing  Mrs.  Nolan's  baby,  which  is 
really  very  natural,  on  account  of  his  overflowing  good  nature 
and  the  fact  that  he  has  left  his  own  first-bom  baby  at  home.  It 
is  quite  amusing  to  see  the  dear  boy  in  his  brown  holland  jacket^ 
walking  up  and  down  for  hours  in  the  day,  doing  a  **  kitsey,  witsey, 
witsey,"  and  making  the  little  baby  laugh  and  crow,  while  he 
chuckles  in  sympathetic  unison  and  gets  as  hot  as  a  iresh-boiled 
lobster. 

The  fact  was,  Mrs.  Nolan's  nurse  had  been  ill,  and  apropos  of 
her  illness,  which  at  one  time  looked  very  serious,  Mrs.  Rose  told 
me  a  story  of  the  scare  that  was  caused  in  a  ship  on  which 
cholera  had  broken  out.  A  lady  friend  of  hers,  anxious  to  get  as 
far  as  possible  from  infection,  had  retired  to  an-out-of-the  way 
part  of  the  ship,  in  which  she  thought  she  would  be  undisturbed 
and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  j)assenger8.  She  sat  down  by 
a  large  bundle,  which  at  first  had  not  attracted  her  attention,  but 
which  later  on  turned  out  to  her  dismay  to  be  the  body  of  a 
patient  who  had  died  of  cholera.  Mrs.  Rose  herself,  in  travelling 
with  her  husband's  regiment,  had  seen  many  burials  at  sea ;  five 
had  taken  place  in  one  journey  from  India.  Once  on  a  voyage 
from  Malta  a  poor  fellow  had  died,  and  his  body  had  been 
committed  to  the  deep  insufficiently  weighted.  The  consequence 
was  the  dead  man  would  keep  bobbing  up  again.  When  he  was 
sent  down  on  one  side  of  the  ship,  he  came  up  on  the  other,  to 
the  horror  of  the  unwilling  but  fascinated  spectators ;  and  he 
was  still  bobbing  and  courtesying  on  the  waves  as  the  ship  steamed 
on  her  way,  and  left  him  in  her  wake. 

October  28th.  Soon  after  leaving  Ascension  the  weather 
became  much  cooler,  although  we  were  now  directly  underneath 
the  sun,  which  was  some  twelve  degrees  south  of  the  line. 
Heavy  dark  clouds  overspread  the  sky  like  a  pall;  and  as  no 
observations  could  be  taken  on  the  first  and  second  days,  the 
captain  had  to  navigate   the  ship  by  dead   reckoning.     Several 
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people  were  more  or  less  ill  from  the  heat,  and  these  welcomed 
the  change,  and  showed  their  practical  appreciation  of  it  in  their 
higher  spirits.  But  Captain  Perfect  complained  of  the  cold,  and 
turned  up  his  collar.  He  had  been  revelling  in  the  enjoyment  of 
eighty-five  degrees  of  temperature,  while  most  of  us  had  collapsed 
into  silence  and  American  chairs,  at  various  angles  of  rest.  Now 
the  tables  were  turned;  the  thermometer  was  at  seventy-two 
degrees,  and  our  side  of  the  sea-saw  was  uppermost. 

I  think  it  was  at  this  period  we  began  to  admit  that  the 
punkah  was  by  no  means  an  unmixed  blessing.  It  had  been  a 
J  novelty  to  those  among  us  who  were  unaccustomed  to  Eastern 
travel,  and  was  looked  upon  as  an  Oriental  luxury,  so  that  when 
it  hit  us  in  the  eye  on  rising  from  table  or  blew  the  pepper 
into  our  faces,  which  at  an  earlier  stage  should  have  fallen  on 
our  greens,  we  only  smiled  our  acquiescence  in  the  inevitable ; 
but  when  in  cooler  days  it  began  to  give  people  neuralgia  in  the 
head  or  a  cold  in  the  nose  its  advantages  became  a  subject  of 
controversy.  However,  it  is  warmer  to-day,  and  the  punkah  will 
swing  unquestioned.  Moreover,  we  are  in  the  highway  of  ship- 
ping ;  the  clouds  are  clearing,  and  the  ocean  no  longer  looks  such 
an  utter  desolation.  Three  tine  sailing  ships  in  the  course  of  the 
day  came  "  rolling  down  the  trades  "  towards  us,  close  enough  to 
communicate  if  they  wished.  One  of  them  was  pleased  to  run 
up  her  number,  by  which  we  learned  that  she  was  "  The  Lioness," 
of  some  English  port.  The  second  showed  German  colours,  but 
did  not  give  us  her  name,  which  she  had  probably  signalled  to 
St.  Helena  a  few  hours  before ;  and  the  third  made  no  sign.  We 
shall  report  "  The  Lioness  *'  at  Cape  Town  as  a  ship  spoken ;  but 
in  these  days  of  steam,  the  good  old  custom  of  "  speaking  '*  is 
fast  dying  out. 

Eope  quoits,  sea  cricket,  and  the  game  of  bull  are  our  principal 
daylight  amusements  on  deck ;  besides  which  there  are  chess, 
draughts,  backgammon  and  cards  for  those  that  like  them ;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  loo  and  the  unholy  game  of  poker  have 
come  in  at  night  since  our  young  naval  friend  came  on  board, 
and  the  quiet  rubber  of  former  nights  has  gone,  as  love  goes  out 
of  the  window  when  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door. 

DuflSeld  the  paymaster  was  everybody's  favourite,  a  sort  of 
big  doll  of  about  eighteen  stone.  To  see  him  shaving  in  the 
morning,  in  the  door  of  his  tent,  was  a  subject  worthy  of  an 
historic  painter.  He  sat  majestically  in  an  easy  chair  facing  his 
cabin  door,  which  was  always  wide  open.  His  ample  form  was 
clothed  in  pyjamas  cut  low  in  the  neck,  and  acres  of  lather 
overspread  his  broad  and  genial  countenance.  In  one  hand  he 
held  out  before  him  a  tiny  looking-glass,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  square,  and  with  the  other  he  reaped  the  stubble  from  his 
face,  as  small  sections  of  its  surface  were  successively  reflected  in 
the  liliputian  mirror. 

LL 
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Later  in  the  day,  as  his  portly  figure  came  sailing  down  the 
quarter-deck,  it  was  said  he  looked  like  one  of  the  old  three- 
deckers  bearing  down  upon  you ;  and  the  simile  was  perhaps  not 
an  inapt  one. 

Many  of  the  good  stories  with  which  he  was  wont  to  entertain 
us  in  the  horse-box  were  adapted  for  private  circulation  only,  and 
there  were  others  told  with  the  gravest  face  which  were  very 
wonderful  if  true. 

There  was  a  parson  on  board  once  upon  a  time,  a  good  honest 
fellow,  to  whom  DuflSeld  and  others  used  to  tell  the  most  "  awful 
benders."  The  parson,  believing  all  things,  listened  for  a  long 
time  in  mute  astonishment  at  the  amazing  things  that  sailors 
had  seen  and  experienced ;  but  at  last  nautical  audacity  drew 
too  largely  on  his  credulity,  and  so  shocked  him,  that  whenever 

any  one  began  to  say,  "  Did  you  ever  hear "  he  ran  away, 

saying,  "  Oh — er — good  morning." 

Duffield  told  a  story  the  other  night  that  on  board  a  P.  and  O. 
steamer  returning  from  India,  a  chief  steward  of  ambitious  mind 
was  supposed  to  have  cherished  a  passion  for  one  of  the  lady 
passengers ;  and  with  a  boldness  begotten  of  true  love,  he  first 
dressed  himself  in  plain  clothes  to  look  like  a  gentleman,  and 
then,  under  cover  of  the  evening  shades,  mingled  with  the  upper 
ten  on  the  quarter-deck,  with  some  vague  and  vain  hope  that  he 
might  thus  find  an  opportunity  to  advance  his  suit.  He  was  not 
detected  by  any  of  the  numerous  passengers,  but  the  under- 
stewards  twigged  him,  and  resented  as  an  insult  to  themselves 
this  endeavour  to  assert  a  social  superiority.  They  therefore 
secretly  arranged  to  hold  a  court-martial  upon  him;  he  was 
formally  arrested,  and  solemnly  brought  before  a  tribunal  of 
stewards  ;  evidence  was  adduced  clearly  proving  his  guilt ;  and  as 
the  prisoner  had  nothing  to  say,  he  was  sentenced  to  receive  two 
dozen  strokes  with  a  bar  of  his  own  yellow  soap  on  a  part  of  the 
body  to  be  made  bare  for  the  purpose. 

The  sentence  was  duly  carried  out,  and  the  chief  steward 
looked  exceedingly  sheepish  the  following  morning ;  but  although 
he  knew  in  his  heart  that  the  captain  and  officers  were  aware  of 
all  that  had  occurred,  he  was  too  guilty  or  too  bashful  to  make 
any  complaint  in  regard  to  the  indignity  he  had  suffered. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  29th,  Mr.  Dartmouth,  our  fourth 
officer,  knocked  at  my  cabin  door  before  I  had  finished  a  final 
doze  after  taking  my  early  cup  of  coffee.  St.  Helena,  he  said, 
was  in  sight  and  close  at  hand.  I  was  out  of  bed  and  up  on  deck 
in  a  very  few  minutes,  where  I  found  others  already  gazing  with 
deep  interest  on  this  historic  island.  We  had  an  excellent  view 
of  James  Town  and  Jacob's  Ladder,  with  the  fort  above,  a  high 
inaccessible  battery  on  the  rocks  called  aft^r  SirEichard  ^lunden, 
who  took  the  island  from  the  Dutch  in  1672,  and  under  which 
all  ships  must  needs  pass  in  coming  to  anchor  before  the  town. 
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The  island  has  a  less  rugged  aspect  than  Ascension,  the  higher 
lands  being  covered  with  verdure  and  dotted  here  and  there  with 
habitations  and  farm  buildings ;  but  the  rocky  and  steep  coast 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  green  hills  and  smiling  valleys 
above  and  beyond. 

The  white  houses  of  the  town  were  plainly  seen  nestling  in  a 
valley  running  down  to  the  beach  between  the  precipitous  sides 
of  cliffs  said  to  be  1,000  to  1,800  feet  high. 

It  was  disappointing  to  be  so  near  a  spot  of  such  interest,  where 

the  great  Napoleon  was  imprisoned  and  died,  and  not  to  be  able 

to  land.     His  untenanted  grave  lies  only  about  four  miles  from 

-  James  Town,  and  is  still  preserved  in  a  valley  where  wild  flowers 

bloom  the  whole  year  through. 

The  signal-man  on  shore  seemed  to  be  very  much  interested  in 
us,  and  equally  disappointed  that  such  a  fine  steamer,  with  troops 
on  board,  should  show  no  sign  of  running  in.  The  arrival  of  a 
big  troop-ship  had  perhaps  already  carried  a  flutter  of  excitement 
into  the  breast  of  James  Town,  and  would  have  been  welcome,  not 
only  as  an  interesting  event,  but  also  as  a  source  of  profit  to  many 
of  the  inhabitants.  So,  first,  the  man  on  shore  ran  up  the  signal, 
•'What  ship  is  that?"  And  when  we  politely  satisfied  his 
curiosity,  but  still  stood  on  our  course,  he  tried  to  tempt  us  to 
remain  by  signalling  again,  to  say  that  the  mail  steamer  from 
England  would  be  in  St.  Helena  early  next  morning.  It  was  all 
to  no  purpose.  Inexorable  fate  and  orders  from  home  urged  us 
onward ;  and  the  siren  song  of  news  from  home  could  not  beguile 
the  captain  from  his  duty. 

The  equable  and  temperate  climate  of  St.  Helena  would  make 
it  a  charming  place  for  residence,  although  the  island  may  have 
a  lonely  aspect  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  Atlantic.  The  same 
phenomenon  of  rollers  occurs  here  as  at  Ascension  ;  and  the  same 
trade  wind  always  blows  from  the  south-east.  Windmills  con- 
sequently are  fixed  to  face  in  one  direction  instead  of  being 
arranged  to  revolve  to  meet  the  changing  wind  as  in  Europe  or 
elsewhere.  Little  steam  power  should  be  needed  in  a  country 
so  situated,  and  electric  light  should  be  produced  at  a  minimum 
of  cost.  The  enormous  power  of  a  steady  trade  wind,  if  it  has 
been  fully  appreciated,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been  an}'- 
where  utilized  for  manufacture  to  the  extent  it  might  be  with 
great  advantage. 

On  the  night  of  the  30th  the  wind  began  to  freshen  before  we 
turned  in,  and  at  midnight  I  was  suddenly  awakened  to  see  a 
dark  human  form  stealing  into  my  cabin  with  a  bull's-eye  lantern. 
It  would  have  been  alarming  in  the  dead  of  the  night  in  one's 
quiet  bed-room  at  home,  but  I  had  seen  this  apparition  before, 
and  was  able  to  divine  its  object. 

"  Hullo,"  said  I,  *'  going  to  close  the  jwrts  ?  " 

«  Yes,  sir." 

ll2 
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"  Sea  getting  up  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  it's  risin'  a  little." 

No  sailor  seems  to  like  to  admit  that  there  ever  is  a  sea  on  or 
a  gale  blowing ;  but  this  I  aver,  that  shaving  was  a  feat  of  leger- 
demain next  morning,  conducted  during  the  intervals  of  an 
acrobatic  performance.  Our  biggest  dragoon  and  three  of  the 
ladies  were  missed  at  breakfast,  and  the  fiddles  were  once  more 
in  requisition  to  keep  things  on  the  table. 

As  a  landsman  is  apt  to  magnify  the  force  of  the  wind  at  sea 
or  the  roughness  of  the  weather,  I  asked  Captain  Perfect  to 
inform  me  officially  how  it  should  be  described  on  this  occasion. 
Then  did  the  captain  smile  that  sardonic  smile  of  his,  herein- 
before mentioned,  and  declined  to  tell  me  officially ;  but,  he  said, 
he  would  inform  me  privately  that  he  should  call  it  a  strong 
wind  with  a  high  head  sea. 

The  high  head  sea,  with  its  noble  crested  waves  and  deep 
valleys  between,  pitched  the  old  ship  about  merrily,  and  the 
little  petrels  flew  on  the  mad  wind  and  skimmed  the  great  waves 
as  if  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  Two  ports  had  been  left  open 
high  up  in  the  stern  to  let  air  into  the  saloon;  and  presently  a 
big  sea  flopped  on  to  the  deck  above  with  a  hiss  and  a  rush,  and 
poured  at  the  same  moment  into  the  stern-ports,  flooding  the 
saloon  with  half-a-ton  of  water. 

In  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  matters  were  still  more  unpleasant ; 
the  forecastle  was  washed  by  the  waves,  and  the  sentries  in  that 
neighbourhood  had  to  be  removed  from  their  posts  to  save  them 
from  getting  a  further  drenching. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Lascars  came  aft  to  make  the  seats  fast 
and  tie  up  all  moveable  things  on  the  deck.  In  a  lurch  at  this 
moment  poor  little  Fruit  Salt  was  incidentally  sent  flying, 
doubled  up  in  a  collapsible  chair,  from  the  interior  of  which  he 
was  extricated  unhurt  but  howling.  Soon  after,  Dr.  Quiller,  who 
was  deep  in  a  book  as  usual,  unexpectedly  turned  a  summersault 
to  starboard,  followed  by  the  easy  chair  in  which  he  was  reposing, 
and  accompanied  by  the  novel  erst  held  in  his  hand,  amid  the  very 
naughty  derision  of  the  children,  whose  turn,  however,  had  to  come. 

The  chief  engineer  now  admitted  that  it  was  blowing  half  a 
gale,  and  I  knew  that  under  his  quiet,  self-possessed  manner  he 
was  very  anxious  about  the  steam  machinery.  The  heavy  screw, 
lifted  from  the  water  every  few  minutes,  went  racing  in  the 
empty  air  at  rapid  intervals,  and  the  engines  had  to  be  checked 
each  time  to  prevent  the  danger  of  snapping  the  shaft  or  frac- 
turing the  propeller. 

Quiller  had  well-nigh  forgotten  his  unbecoming  performance 
with  the  chair  and  the  novel,  and  was  discussing  with  me  and 
Mrs.  Listen  the  retarding  effect  of  a  head  wind,  for  we  were  now 
making  only  seven  knots  an  hour,  when  a  deep  lurch  to  pert 
followed  by  a  corresponding  roll  to  starboard  deprived  us  at  once 
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and  with  electric  rapidity  of  Quiller's  pleasant  society.  It  was  a 
transformation  scene.  There  lay  the  surgeon-major  full  length 
in  the  lee  scuppers  ;  there  also,  a  few  yards  astern  of  him,  lay  a 
confused  heap  of  people  —chairs,  nurses,  ladies,  men  and  children, 
with  Eno  in  the  middle  and  his  Irish  nurse  on  top,  raising  their 
familiar  voices,  as  usual,  above  the  storm  and  above  the  irrepres- 
sible laughter  of  those  who  had  fallen  and  those  who  held  on. 

Nearly  all  through  this  period,  while  a  high  sea  was  running 
and  a  strong  wind  blowing,  the  sky  was  beautifully  clear,  except 
for  an  occasional  squall,  and  the  sun  was  shining  warm  and  bright 
— a  sort  of  phenomenon  I  cannot  remember  in  British  latitudes. 

On  the  dinner-table  that  nigbt  everything  walked  about  as  if 
endued  with  life,  so  far  at  least  as  the  fiddles  permitted,  and  an 
unlucky  roll  at  soup  time  spread  disaster  all  round. 

The  quarter-deck  in  the  evening  being  impracticable,  was 
deserted,  and  most  of  us  turned  in  early ;  but  nature's  sweet 
restorer  was  denied  to  all  those  who  had  not  wedged  themselves 
into  their  berths  by  a  skilful  packing  of  pillows  and  rolls  of  rugs 
on  either  side. 

Sunday  morning,  the  1st  of  November,  found  our  floating  home 
as  unstable  as  ever.  The  troops  were  excused  their  daily  parade, 
and  all  thought  of  church  service  was  given  up. 

Taking  the  usual  observation  at  noon,  it  was  found  that  we  had 
done  only  135  miles  instead  of  an  average  of  about  260.  The 
ship  was  therefore  put  out  of  her  course  some  fifteen  points  to 
the  eastward,  so  that  we  might  use  the  sails  and  relieve  the 
engines ;  the  captain  calculating  that,  by  a  slight  deviation  from 
his  course,  he  might  get  out  of  the  track  of  the  storm.  He  was 
quite  right,  as  events  proved,  and  we  found  out  afterwards  that 
we  had  been  very  lucky  in  escaping  when  we  did.  Before  night 
we  had  gained  comparatively  smooth  water,  and  our  jaded  and 
weary  bones  found  rest.  To  be  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep 
is  very  poetic,  but  a  little  goes  a  long  way. 

Tuesday,  the  3rd  of  November,  was  the  first  really  warm  day 
since  leaving  Ascension.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact,  that  although 
the  sun  was  south  of  the  line  by  some  12  degrees,  the  hot  weather 
we  experienced  was  nearly  all  on  the  north  side,  so  hot  that  the 
uncovered  feet  of  those  soldiers  who  had  not  taken  proper  care  to 
keep  in  the  shade  were  blistered  by  the  sun,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  medical  treatment  became  necessary.  After  leaving 
Ascension,  and  until  we  had  reached  27  degrees  of  south  latitude, 
the  weather  was  at  times  almost  wintry,  and  in  the  evening  an 
overcoat  became  desirable.  Indeed,  on  one  night  after  dinner  the 
more  chilly  mortals  among  us  came  up  the  saloon  companion 
wrapped  in  thick  ulsters,  and  were  greeted  at  the  top  by  a 
laughing  chorus  of  "Any  more  for  the  North  ?" 

To-day,  nearly  one  month  out  from  England,  the  albatross,  that 
I  had  long  been  looking  for  in  vain,  came  unexpectedly  in  view, 
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sitting  in  the  water  like  a  very  large  duck  with  yellowish  head 
and  bill  and  brown  wings.  He  was  close  to  the  ship,  and  essayed 
to  fly,  but  there  was  no  wind  to  help  him  to  raise  his  heavy  body. 
His  broad  wings  flapped  energetically,  and  his  feet  paddled 
swiftly  over  the  waves ;  but  he  gave  up  the  effort  as  soon  as  he 
felt  hinaself  out  of  danger,  and  floated  away  in  the  emerald  green 
wake  of  the  vessel.  A  pretty  Cape  pigeon  flew  by  soon  after, 
reminding  us  that  we  were  nearing  our  next  port,  Cape  Town, 
which  was  now  550  miles  away,  a  little  more  than  two  days'  run 
if  we  were  lucky. 

The  three  ladies,  who,  with  their  children,  are  passengers  to  the 
Cape,  have  already  begun  to  pack  up,  anticipating  with  evident 
pleasure  the  termination  of  their  voyage,  and  marvelling  greatly 
that  any  one  could  take  a  voyage  for  the  mere  enjoyment  of  it. 

By  afternoon  the  albatross  was  becoming  a  drug  in  the  market. 
Two  pairs  were  following  the  ship  at  eleven  miles  an  hour  with  an 
easy  grace  of  movement ;  all  the  while  curving  and  sweeping 
through  the  air,  now  nearly  out  of  sight,  and  now  quartering  the 
ground,  so  to  speak,  almost  under  the  st«m,  without  an  effort 
and  almost  without  a  motion  of  the  wing.  Some  of  us  were 
intently  watching  these  beautiful  creatures,  when,  looking  down 
at  the  bright  green  path  the  ship  was  leaving  behind  her,  we 
were  surprised  to  observe  that  she  was  describing  a  circle,  and 
heading  at  the  moment  du^  north  instead  of  south.  They  were 
steering  from  the  bridge,  and  our  first  thought  was  that  the 
hydraulic  gear  had  broken  down.  We  soon  discovered,  however, 
that  the  captain  was  adjusting  compasses;  and  in  order  to  correct 
them  by  the  sun,  it  was  necessary  that  the  old  "  Chokrah  "  should 
waltz  round  on  her  course  two  or  three  turns. 

At  noon  on  Thursday  the  5th  Table  Mountain  came  distinctly 
in  view,  towering  a  pale  grey  mass  above  the  horizon.  The  flocks 
of  sea-birds  on  the  wing  or  floating  on  the  water  had  indicated 
for  some  time  that  we  were  approaching  land,  which  was  now 
about  forty  miles  off. 

There  had  been  some  heavy  rolling  in  the  night,  or  rather 
about  three  in  the  morning,  which  disturbed  the  slumbers  of 
many  of  the  passengers,  but  the  sea  appeared  as  comparatively 
smooth  at  breakfast-time  as  it  was  the  day  before ;  so  on  compar- 
ing notes  we  were  led  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Duffield  must  have 
got  up  early  and  disturbed  the  equilibrium  of  the  ship  by  walk- 
ing on  the  hurricane  deck. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

WE   CALL   IX  CAPE   COLONY. 

At  five  o'clock  we  anchored  in  Table  Bay,  and  the  white  houses  of 
Cape  Town  lay  before  us  at  the  foot  of  lofty  mountains. 
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The  exact  distance  the  ship  had  done  from  London  was  kindly 
given  me  by  the  chief  engineer  as  6,963  miles ;  and  the  number  of 
revolutions  the  screw  had  made  in  propelling  her  was  1,929,280. 

Boats  soon  began  to  appear  from  the  shore ;  and  before  the  ship 
had  quite  stopped,  the  first  one,  bringing  the  military  staff  officer 
and  his  sergeant-major,  caught  her  nose  under  the  gangway-ladder, 
and  was  as  nearly  as  possible  capsized.  The  sergeant-major,  who 
was  stepping  out  at  the  moment,  was  flung  over  into  the  green 
water  and  left  hanging  by  his  hands  to  the  gangway  rope,  while 
his  feet  rested  on  the  bow  of  the  boat.  Only  his  head  and  toes 
were  above  water,  and  a  ghastly  pallor  came  over  his  face,  al- 
though there  was  no  real  danger  so  long  as  he  held  on  to  the  rope. 
Perhaps  he  thought  of  a  shark,  poor  man  ;  but  plenty  of  helping 
hands  were  ready,  and  all  the  harm  he  got  was  a  thorough 
ducking. 

I  was  looking  down  with  others  from  the  top  of  the  gangway 
ladder,  and  there  was  a  little  crowd  congregated  at  the  side  of  the 
ship,  witnessing  the  scene  of  excitement  below.  Maycock,  be- 
hind the  crowd,  was  hampered  as  usual  with  the  baby,  and  not 
being  able  to  see  that  the  man  in  the  water  had  hold  of  a  rope, 
insisted  on  some  one  throwing  a  life-buoy,  which  nobody  did ; 
and  in  his  eagerness  to  save  life,  they  said  he  nearly  threw  the 
baby ;  but  1  don't  believe  it. 

A  great  storm  had  occurred  at  the  Cape  a  few  days  before  our 
arrival,  in  which  much  damage  was  done  to  shipping.  The 
*'  Coptic,"  a  fine  steamer  bound  for  Australia,  had  put  into  Cape 
Town  with  two  flanges  of  her  screw  broken ;  and  a  sailing  vessel 
lay  in  sight  of  us  where  she  had  been  cast  ashore  in  the  bay.  It 
was  probably  from  the  very  heart  of  this  storm  that  we  had 
escaped  when  the  captain  altered  his  course  four  days  before. 

It  may  be  surmised  that  we  had  not  remained  at  anchor  many 
minutes  before  we  had  a  number  of  guests  on  board  anxious 
to  welcome  their  relations  and  friends.  Husbands  met  wives 
from  whom  they  had  been  parted  for  a  whole  year;  and  the 
soldiers'  wives  were  so  completely  altered  and  smartened  up  that 
no  one  would  have  recognized  them  as  the  bedraggled  and  forlorn 
creatures  of  a  few  days  back. 

The  view  of  Cape  Town  from  the  water  as  we  lay  out  in  the 
bay  that  night  was  like  a  city  in  fairyland.  The  extensive  docks 
are  lighted  by  electricity ;  and  the  lights  all  round  the  bay,  set 
in  the  shadow  of  the  vast  and  sombre  mountains,  make  a  picture 
both  solemn  and  beautiful ;  but  the  effect  was  heightened  and  made 
more  lively  to-night  by  a  celebration  of  the  5tli  of  November. 
Red,  blue,  and  green  lights  blazed  and  faded  and  blazed  again 
everywhere,  while  bonfires  and  pyrotechny  of  some  sort  were  uni- 
versal. On  the  other  side  of  the  ship  all  was  dark  and  silent, 
save  for  the  uncertain  shimmer  on  the  waves,  the  ripple  against 
the  side,  and  the  splash  of  a   fish  now  and  then   rising   from 
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the  water.  Here  the  quarter-master  had  quietly  dropped  a  net 
from  the  gangway,  baited  for  cray-fish,  which  abound  in  the 
harbour.  I  don't  know  what  sport  the  fisherman  had,  but  I  do 
know  that  some  of  those  on  board  who  ventured  to  eat  cray-fish 
had  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  doctor  afterwards. 

Early  next  morning  the  ship  was  brought  alongside  one  of  the 
jetties,  and  the  unpleasant  function  of  coaling  was  soon  in  full 
progress. 

Coaling,  however,  was  a  light  trouble  compared  to  the  loss  of 
some  of  our  pleasant  party  who  were  leaving  us  at  this  port. 
Colonel  Listen  and  all  the  ladies  but  one  were  going ;  and  the 
children  were  regretted  in  this  instance  as  much  as  their  mothers, 
they  were  such  general  favourites.  In  fact,  two  of  the  oflBcers 
were  hopelessly  in  love  with  Hilda ;  and  I  found  that  Quiller,  the 
sly  fox,  had  secretly  negotiated  for  her  portrait. 

November  at  the  Cape  is  a  spring  month,  and  corresponds  to 
May  in  England,  but  the  temperature  at  this  time  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  hottest  days  of  an  English  August.  So,  as  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town  were  a  good  mile  and  a  half  from 
our  berth  in  the  docks,  there  was  plenty  of  work  for  all  the 
cabs  that  drove  down  to  the  jetty.  These  were  chiefly  very  good 
hansoms,  with  white  tops  and  black  drivers. 

Cape  Town  has  some  fine  buildings  and  good  broad  streets,  but 
the  latter  are  badly  paved,  and  the  town  is  said  to  be  fearfully 
dusty  in  summer  and  very  muddy  in  winter ;  so  that  those  who 
can  afford  to  do  so  live  out  in  the  suburbs  or  in  the  pretty 
villages  on  the  railway  to  Wynberg.  The  shops  are  good  and 
plentiful,  but  except  here  and  there  a  display  of  ostrich  feathers 
or  the  skins  and  horns  of  wild  animals,  there  are  few  native 
productions  besides  wine ;  and  although  South  African  port  and 
Cape  sherry  have  got  themselves  a  bad  name,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  retain  it  if  proper  care  were  taken  in  the 
manufacture. 

The  long  avenues  of  oak  and  other  trees  planted  by  the  Dutch 
in  bygone  days  are  a  feature  of  Cape  Town  of  which  it  may 
fairly  be  proud;  but  the  country  immediately  around  is  very 
destitute  of  trees. 

There  is  a  considerable  population  of  Malays  in  the  town  as 
well  as  a  certain  number  of  Kaffirs  and  half-castes.  The  Malays 
are  the  descendants  of  those  brought  over  by  the  Dutch,  and 
many  of  them  are  now  small  tradesmen  or  otherwise  well  to  do  in 
the  world.  The  bright  colours  and  voluminous  skirts  worn  by 
their  wives  and  daughters  add  very  much  to  the  picturesque 
appearance  of  the  streets. 

The  horses  wear  their  tails  long,  as  nature  made  them,  to  keep 
off  the  flies ;  and  the  dogs  are  allowed  to  roam  about  or  lie  in  the 
burning  sun  as  it  may  please  them,  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
hydrophobia   is   unknown  in   the   colony.     The  canine   species 
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commonly  seen  about  have  little  pretence  to  breeding,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  good  dogs  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  At 
Nataly  however,  I  am  told,  dogs  suffer  greatly  from  mange  and 
are  worried  by  tics,  so  that  it  is  better  not  to  take  them  there. 

There  is  a  Salvation  Army,  of  course,  with  a  barrack  and  all 
complete ;  for  the  Army,  it  seems,  is  able  to  send  its  oflScers  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  giving  them  first-class  passages.  Our  second 
officer,  Mr.  Tenby,  told  me  that  once,  when  he  was  in  a  P.  and  0. 
steamer  going  to  Perth,  Australia,  an  inquiry  was  made  regarding 
Major  Brownjohn's  baggage.  Tenby  looked  carefully  through  the 
list  of  passengers,  and  said  there  was  no  such  person  on  board. 
But  it  was  insisted  that  there  was. 

"  No,"  said  Tenby,  **  there's  a  Miss  Brownjohn." 

"  Well,  that's  the  major ;"  and  so  it  was. 

There  were  two  ladies  of  this  rank  in  the  ship,  with  a  gentle- 
man under  their  command  who,  having  been  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  his  company,  rejoiced  in  the  title  of  *•  Captain  "  Somebody. 

One  of  our  quarter-masters  in  the  "Chokrah"  was  a  Salvationist, 
and  a  very  decent  fellow  to  boot,  worthy  of  all  respect ;  but  one 
night,  after  a  musical  evening  on  the  quarter-deck,  in  which  Dr. 
Quiller  had  been  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  vocalist,  he 
openly  stated  his  opinion  that  we  had  been  singing  songs  to  the 
devil.  This  was  a  little  rough  on  all  the  performers ;  but  the 
doctor  felt  it  acutely,  as  having  himself  been  the  most  conspicuous 
devotee,  on  account  of  his  fine  voice  and  the  exquisite  pathos  he 
threw  into  every  bar  of  his  music.  The  truth  was,  the  doctor's 
song  was  full  of  touching  sentiment,  and  he  was  thinking,  I  sus- 
pect, of  an  object  of  worship  that  to  him  was  an  angel  of  angels ; 
— and  then  to  be  told  he  was  singing  songs  to  the  devil ! 

The  soldiers,  for  reasons  of  prudence,  not  entirely  unconnected 
with  **  Cape  smoke,"  which  is  a  highly  deleterious  kind  of  brandy 
distilled  in  the  colony,  were  not  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  jetty;  and  rows  and  rows  of  them,  in  their  scarlet  jackets, 
occupied  the  edge  of  the  dock  and  the  out^r  side  of  the  ship, 
angling  for  snook  and  other  unfamiliar-looking  fish,  which  they 
caught  in  great  numbers. 

A  more  or  less  vigilant  guard  kept  watch  and  ward  to  prevent 
them  from  breaking  bounds ;  but  five  of  them  nevertheless  got 
away  for  a  spree,  and  were  brought  back  as  prisoners,  looking  very 
foolish.  After  being  shut  up  for  a  month  on  board  ship,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  young  fellows  should  find  life  monotonous,  and  be 
willing  to  risk  the  penalty  for  the  sake  of  a  run  on  shore.  "  I 
know  I  should,"  said  our  honest  paymaster,  "  if  I  were  only  five- 
and-twenty." 

On  Sunday  the  8th,  at  half-past  five  in  the  morning,  we  left  Cape 
Town  for  Simon's  Bay,  a  six  hours'  journey  round  the  chain  of 
mountains  that  run  out  like  a  great  arm  into  the  sea,  and  form 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope. 
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The  fine  bold  coast  was  grand  in  the  morning  light,  with  wild 
clouds  massing  and  breaking  on  the  mountain  tops.  The  sea  soon 
began  to  fitch  us  about  pretty  freely,  and  the  new  men  among 
our  passengers  were  looking  very  pale,  now  one  and  now  another 
making  a  strategic  movement  to  the  cabins  below.  Breakfast 
became  a  moveable  feast,  at  which  you  had  to  dodge  your  coflFee 
to  keep  it  out  of  your  lap. 

At  10  a.m.  we  doubled  Cape  Point,  with  its  lonely  light  on  the 
last  peak  of  the  rugged  chain.  As  we  steamed  round  into  False 
Bay,  breakers  were  dashing  in  columns  of  spray  and  white  foam 
against  the  outlying  reefs,  and  making  a  fine  display,  on  which  we 
gazed  with  a  grave  interest,  though,  of  course,  there  was  little  to 
fear  at  any  time  from  these  conspicuous  dangers,  compared  with 
the  more  treacherous  and  hidden  rocks  which  lie  about. 

False  Bay  is  of  enormous  extent  and  nearly  circular,  inclosed 
generally  by  a  mountainous  coast  forming  smaller  bays  within  it^ 
of  which  Simon's  Bay  is  one. 

Here  lay  the  "  Raleigh,*'  the  flagship  of  the  admiral  at  the  Cape; 
here  also  the  old  wooden  "Flora,"  to  which  Ascension  Island  is  a 
** tender;"  and  here  we  were  finally  to  part  with  our  young  naval 
lieutenant  and  what  Harkness  amusingly  called  "  his  mixed 
command  of  five  turtle,  two  bo's'ans  and  a  squad  of  boys."  One  of 
the  five  turtle,  by  the  way,  we  left  lying  on  his  back  on  Cape  Town 
jetty,  but  the  other  four  came  on ;  and  the  "  Claimant  "  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  admiral,  who  had  him  cleverly  anchored  by  a  hole  in  his 
shell,  so  that  he  could  walk  on  the  sand  or  enjoy  a  bath  in  the  sea 
at  pleasure.  Besides  the  "  Ealeigh"  and  **  Flora,"  there  were  three 
gunboats  in  the  bay,  which  had  been  sent  out  when  war  with 
Russia  seemed  imminent ;  but  they  are  now  out  of  commission. 

Simon's  Town,  in  which  the  dockyard  and  other  Government 
establishments  are  situated,  nestles  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains ; 
and  the  white  houses  have  a  charming  appearance  from  the 
anchorage,  where  we  took  up  our  position  at  11.15  a.m. 

As  we  lay  there  on  Sunday  morning  an  exciting  chase  took 
place  by  two  boats'  crews  after  a  whale.  Now  and  again  the  black 
monster  came  to  the  surface  (o  blow,  and  each  time  the  boats  got 
nearer  and  nearer,  till  at  last  there  was  a  shout  from  our  ship  and 
the  boats  around  us,  a  harpoon  had  been  thrown,  and  all  was 
anticipation  for  a  moment.  The  weapon,  however,  had  missed  its 
mark,  and  with  a  big  splash  the  fish  made  off  at  railway  speed, 
followed  till  far  out  of  sight  by  the  whalers. 

Both  Simon's  Bay  and  False  Bay  are  full  of  fish.  The  haik  or 
stockfish  is  the  finest,  and  while  we  lay  at  anchor  the  "Flora's" 
men  caught  one  weighing  thirty  pounds.  The  snook  is  not  a  bad 
fish,  and  bites  very  freely.  Eight  men  will  go  out  in  a  boat  for 
half  an  hour.  Each  baits  a  hook  with  a  piece  of  leather  or  some- 
thing white,  and  as  fast  as  he  can  cast  his  line  a  fish  is  hooked 
and  thrown  into  the  boat.     In  half  an  hour  the  snook  are  all 
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gone,  not  a  fish  seems  to  be  left,  and  the  boat  returns  to  shore. 
There  is  a  mackerel,  which  is  not  greatly  esteemed,  and  a  toad  fish, 
which  is  deadly  poison;  numbers  of  the  latter  are  hooked  and 
thrown  away,  for  it  is  a  voracious  creature,  but  such  a  repulsive 
spotted  thing  that  few  would  need  to  be  cautioned  against  eating  it. 

In  the  afternoon  a  curious  sight  was  presented  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  ship.  Two  or  more  immense  black  fish  were  seen 
rising  one  after  the  other  right  out  of  the  water,  and  plunging 
with  all  their  force  perpendicularly  down  at  some  object  beneath. 
They  turned  out  to  be  thrashers  or  humpbacks  attacking  a  whale, 
and  their  action  was  so  energetic  and  persistent  that  one  or  other 
of  their  great  tails  seemed  to  be  constantly  in  the  air,  while  with 
their  heads  they  were  endeavouring  to  bump  the  breath  out  of  the 
body  of  the  unlucky  whale.  It  appeared  to  be  so  wanton  on  the 
part  of  the  thrashers  to  knock  the  life  out  of  an  unoffending  monster 
for  mere  recreation,  that  Manton  fiaid  in  his  humorous  way, 
"He  couldn't  see  what  was  the  use  of  it.  If  they  wanted  an  after- 
noon why  didn't  they  go  for  the  lighthouse  ?  "  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  whale  got  away  into  deep  water ;  but  as  far  as  we  could  trace 
his  course  the  enemy  was  still  delivering  stroke  after  stroke  with 
unabated  vigour. 

On  shore  we  found  a  kindly  welcome  at  the  club,  which  is 
well  appointed  for  such  a  small  place,  and  charmingly  situated, 
with  a  broad,  shady  balcony  in  front  overlooking  the  bay. 
Strange  and  lovely  flowers  grow  wild  on  the  mountain  sides, 
and  pretty  shells  are  to  be  gathered  on  the  beach,  where  the 
transparent  green  water  runs  up  through  great  bluff  boulders  of 
sparkling  granite. 

The  coast  of  Africa  generally  is  very  poor  in  good  harbours, 
and  Simon's  Bay  is  one  of  the  best.  An  indentation,  as  already 
described,  in  the  inland  sea  of  False  Bay,  it  is  sheltered  on  all 
sides  except  the  south-east ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens  that 
all  the  *  hedivj  gales  come  from  that  quarter.  To  a  non-profes- 
sional eye  it  appears  as  if  a  breakwater  could  be  constructed  on 
this  side  without  much  diflSculty,  inasmuch  as  nature  has  left  a 
curious  piece  of  rock  to  mark  the  line  and  form  the  head  of 
such  a  work.  The  railway  from  Cape  Town  should  also  be 
completed,  if  only  for  military  purposes.  As  it  is,  it  stops  short 
at  Kalk  Bay,  six  miles  from  Simon's  Town,  and  passengers  are 
conveyed  thence  over  the  sand  in  a  kind  of  omnibus  cart,  which 
occupies  two  hours  in  transit. 

It  came  on  to  blow  a  little  on  Sunday  night,  and  the  phos- 
phoric light  on  the  crest  of  every  broken  wave  produced  a  very 
startling  and  beautiful  illumination  on  the  water;  the  splash 
of  every  oar  sparkled  with  glittering  gems,  and  a  boat  scudding 
swiftly  before  the  wind  ploughed  up  a  pathway  of  light  by  which 
you  could  trace  its  course  far  into  the  darkness. 

We  heard   on   Monday  morning  that   two   of  the   men  who 
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weDt  off  in  the  coal  barge  at  St.  Vincent,  and  were  reserved  for 
trial  at  the  Cape,  were  sentenced,  one  to  eighty-four  and  the 
other  to  one  hundred  and  twelve  days'  imprisonment,  the  latter 
having  been  insubordinate.  So  their  little  game  was  hardly 
worth  the  candle. 

A  court  of  inquiry  was  commenced  on  board  this  ship  to-day 
concerning  a  disturbance  between  the  troops  and  Lascars,  in 
which  more  than  one  of  the  latter  got  knocked  about. 

It  seems  that  some  of  the  more  enterprising  Lascars,  with  an 
eye  to  commerce,  had  laid  in  a  little  store  of  sweet  biscuits, 
tins  of  milk  and  other  delicacies,  with  which  to  tempt  the  troops 
so  long  as  they  had  any  money  to  buy  them  with.  When  the 
soldiers'  money  was  exhausted,  the  Lascars  would  not  always  be 
above  a  little  illegal  transaction  in  barter,  say  for  a  sea-cap  or 
other  item  of  the  military  kit  that  Tommy  Atkins  might  be 
induced  to  part  with.  But  beyond  all  this,  articles  were  some- 
times obtained  on  credit,  and  there  was  the  rub.  The  Lascar, 
seeing  the  end  of  the  voyage  approaching,  began  to  dun  for  his 
money,  and,  becoming  importunate,  was  knocked  down.  More 
Lascars  came  forward  and  more  soldiers,  till  there  was  a  pretty 
considerable  scrimmage,  in  which  the  coloured  gentlemen  went 
to  the  wall ;  and  one  in  particular  was  seriously  damaged.  Much 
joking  was  made  afterwards  about  picking  up  the  pieces  of 
this  man,  who  was  at  first  reported  to  have  been  killed;  and 
it  was  believed  that  the  Lascars  were  purposely  making  the  worst 
of  the  case  against  the  soldiers. 

We  weighed  anchor  in  Simon's  Bay  at  2  p.m.  on  Monday  the 
9  th,  and  sailed  for  Natal — a  three  days'  voyage. 

Our  company  was  very  much  broken  up ;  familiar  faces  were 
missed  and  new  ones  had  taken  their  places.  A  great  acquisition, 
however,  was  achieved  in  the  addition  of  three  naval  officers  of 
the  good  old  type  of  open-hearted  sailors,  the  late  commanders, 
in  fact,  of  the  three  gunboats  already  mentioned.  Colonel 
Montifex  also  was  not  less  an  acquisition.  He  had  been  in 
command  (I  believe)  of  Sir  Charles  Warren's  line  of  communi- 
cation in  the  expedition  to  Bechuanaland,  and  was  a  fountain  of 
interesting  information  and  anecdote. 

The  coast  we  were  now  skirting  at  a  respectful  distance  has 
an  ill-omened  record  of  shipwreck  and  disaster.  Cape  Hand- 
klip  and  False  Bay  were  left  well  behind  us ;  Danger  Point,  where 
the  "  Teuton  "  and  the  "  Birkenhead  "  were  lost,  frowned  beneath 
a  canopy  of  dark  cloud  ;  and  before  we  turned  in  for  the  night 
the  light  on  Cape  Agulhas,  the  most  southern  point  of  Africa, 
was  in  full  sight. 

All  Tuesday  the  mountainous  and  rocky  outline  of  the  coast 
continued  visible,  but  only  dimly ;  for  the  ocean  currents  in 
this  locality  are  treacherous  and  strong,  and  the  captain,  with 
his  usual  care,  wisely  gave  the  land  a  wide  berth. 
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After  dark,  by  way  of  experiment  and  to  see  that  the  appara- 
tus was  in  working  order,  we  dropped  over  the  stern  a  tin 
canister  containing  the  phosphoric  signal  light  which  is  attached 
to  the  life-buoy,  when  let  go  at  night,  in  case  of  a  man  falling 
overboard.  A  hole  is  first  pierced  in  the  canister,  and  the 
moment  the  coniposition  within  is  touched  by  the  water  it  takes 
fire,  and  exhibits  a  brilliant  light,  which  bums  for  forty  minutes, 
indicating  the  position  of  the  buoy ;  and  being  visible  for  miles 
around,  it  enables  a  search  party  to  go  straight  to  the  spot  and 
rescue  their  man. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  November,  we  came  on  deck  to 
see,  not  far  off,  a  low,  sandy  hillocky  shore  stretching  away  as 
far  as  one  could  discern,  inhospitable  and  uninviting;  while 
immediately  around  us  a  thick,  wet  blanket  of  Scotch  mist 
dripping  firom  awning  and  curtains  was  anything  but  inspiriting. 

Colonel  Montifex  is  smoking  his  pre-breakfast  pipe  as  con- 
tentedly as  usual,  but  the  surroundings  evidently  affect  him. 
"  South  Africa's  a  fraud,"  he  says,  pointing  to  the  land  ;  "  it's  all 
this  kind  of  thing — sand  and  scrub,  with  a  tuft  of  grass  once 
in  ten  yards.  The  sheep  bite  the  roots  out  of  the  sand  to  get 
a  living,  and  it  takes  6,000  acres  to  keep  a  family;"  which  is 
quite  true  under  the  lazy  method  of  sheep-farming  adopted  by  the 
Boers.  We  have  just  passed  Port  Alfred ;  but  further  up,  the 
colonel  says,  we  shall  "  see  something  greener — a  place  happily 
not  yet  colonized,  but  inhabited  by  the  natives.  By-and-by,"  he 
continued,  "colonists  will  come.  They  will  make  roads  with 
sardine-tins  and  mend  them  with  broken  bottles;  spoil  any 
natural  beauty  that  exists,  and  make  beasts  of  the  natives  by 
introducing  drink." 

There  is  no  doubt  much  truth  in  the  observations  of  the 
colonel,  who  spoke  from  his  own  personal  knowledge ;  but  a 
margin  of  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  influence,  before 
breakfast,  of  a  depressing  environment. 

After  lunch  we  passed  East  London,  which,  with  several  fine 
churches  visible,  appears  to  be  a  large  and  flourishing  town. 

The  whole  east  coast  of  Africa  appears  to  be  what  may  be 
called  surf-bound ;  and  for  many  miles,  landing  in  a  boat  would 
be  quite  impossible. 

At  the  time  when  Prince  Bismarck  was  engaged  in  annexing 
so  much  foreign  territory,  three  English  sailors,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, were  drowned  in  landing  at  St.  Lucia  to  plant  the  British 
flag  there.  They  had  waited  for  a  favourable  day,  and  taken  the 
usual  precaution  of  laying  out  an  anchor  to  hang  on  by ;  but  the 
current  flowing  along  the  coast  wheeled  them  broadside  to  the 
shore,  and  the  boat  was  at  once  capsized  in  the  surf.  Those  who 
landed  and  planted  the  flag  were  unable  to  return,  and  the  ship 
being  equally  unable  to  rescue  them,  they  had  to  walk  fifty  miles 
before  they  could  be  taken  off. 
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The  Agulhas  current,  which  runs  from  equatorial  regions  south- 
ward along  the  East  African  coast,  was  now  against  us,  travelling, 
at  the  distance  we  were  from  the  shore,  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
knot  an  hour;  but  some  fifty  miles  out  it  is  said  to  run  one  hundred 
miles  a  day. 

The  heat  on  the  east  coast  so  far  is  muggy  and  damp,  conse- 
quently more  fatiguing  and  enervating  than  the  drier  heat  in 
similar  latitudes  in  the  South  Atlantic ;  but  the  rats  don't  seem  to 
mind  it.  They  held  a  aoiriey  or  rather  a  morning  entertainment, 
on  my  bed  before  sunrise,  quite  regardless  of  my  recumbent  form, 
which  they  were  utilizing  as  a  playground  when  I  awoke  and  dis- 
turbed them.  There  are  not  many  about  the  saloon  in  which  our 
cabins  are  situated,  but  now  and  then  they  are  seen  singly  or  in 
pairs.  Stories  are  told  of  boots  eaten  and  bags  gnawed,  but  on  our 
voyage,  so  far,  no  one  has  apparently  suffered  from  their  depreda- 
tions, and  their  gambols  are  quite  harmless. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

UPS  AND  DOWNS  AT  NATAL. — THE   DOGS'  TRIAL. — ^FETCHING   SAND,  &C. 

On  the  12th  November  we  were  steaming  along  the  shores  of 
Natal  and  enjoying  to  the  full  the  fine  panorama  of  coast  scenery 
extending  many  miles  along  our  course.  Nearly  all  the  military 
officers  and  men  now  on  board  were  destined  for  this  colony,  and 
were  therefore  looking  with  great  interest  at  the  promising  aspect 
of  their  new  home.  No  sandy  flats  or  scrubby  bush  were  presented 
to  their  gaze,  but  picturesque  hills  covered  with  rich  pasture,  the 
hollows  and  hill  sides  clothed  with  trees.  Now  and  then,  through 
the  glass,  an  industrious  colonist  could  be  seen  at  his  work,  and 
here  and  there  a  snug  farm-house  peeped  through  the  trees. 

This  green  belt  of  shore,  on  which  such  produce  as  sugar  cane, 
coffee,  and  tobacco  can  be  cultivated,  extends  some  ten  or  twelve 
miles  inland.  Then  occurs,  as  it  were,  a  step  upwards  to  a  higher 
region,  where  the  land  is  well  wooded,  fertile,  and  suitable  for  all 
ordinary  farming ;  after  this,  as  you  travel  westward,  you  come  to 
higher  land  again,  which  is  comparatively  sterile. 

As  the  bluff  of  Port  Natal  came  faintly  in  view,  a  whale  was 
seen  going  ahead  of  us  spouting,  and  throwing  his  tail  in  the  air 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  life  free  from  all  care,  since  none  of  his 
enemies  were  near  to  persecute  him  ;  and  we  were  accompanied 
by  shoals  of  porpoises,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  whose  only 
present  object  appeared  to  be  to  race  the  ship.  It  does  not  matter 
how  fast  a  steamer  may  travel  through  the  water,  the  porpoises, 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  though  they  are  properly  dolphins, 
always  go  faster,  and  apparently  with  perfect  ease.  "  Yes,"  said 
Captain  Holland  on  a  later  occasion,  "go  at  any  rate  you  will, 
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they'll  always  beat  you.  I've  seen  them  from  a  torpedo  boat, 
doing  twenty-one  miles  an  hour ;  and  they'll  go  right  ahead,  and 
turn  round  and  smile  at  you." 

At  3.30  p.m.  we  anchored  off  Port  Natal.  The  harbour  lay  in 
front  of  us  with  a  long  double  line  of  breakers  across  the  entrance, 
showing  where  the  "  bar "  closed  the  gates  against  any  ship  so 
large  as  ours,  though  the  masts  of  many  smaller  vessels  could  be 
seen  inside. 

High  up  on  the  left  hand  were  the  light-house  and  the  signal- 
station,  at  the  top  of  a  green  bluff  that  juts  out  into  the  sea,  and 
forms  the  last  breastwork  of  a  fine  range  of  hills  that  protect  two 
sides  of  the  harbour.  On  the  right,  the  town  of  Durban  was 
hidden  behind  gently  rising  ground,  but  the  handsome  tower  of 
the  town-hall  sufficiently  indicated  its  locality. 

Signals  were  exchanged  with  the  shore,  and  presently  we  per- 
ceived a  steamer  coming  out  with  the  health  officer,  to  see  that 
there  was  no  sickness  of  a  dangerous  character  on  board  before 
giving  us  his  gracious  permission  to  land.  As  the  steamer  crossed 
the  bar  and  got  into  the  open  sea,  she  was  tossed  like  a  cork  on 
the  heaving  waters,  but  she  came  bravely  along  till  near  enough 
to  send  a  boat  oflf  to  board  us  on  the  lee  side. 

Dr.  Mordan  reported  "  all  well  on  board ; "  and  after  the  needful 
examination  of  papers,  we  were  all  free  to  go  ashore. 

Several  men  took  the  opportunity  of  going  in  the  health  officer's 
steamer ;  but  to  do  this  they  had  first  to  embark  in  the  small  boat 
which  was  rocking  on  the  waves  below  at  such  uncertain  eleva- 
tions and  angles  as  to  make  the  undertaking  alarming  to  nervous 
people.  One  by  one,  however,  they  were  all  got  in,  except  Cray 
and  his  dog.  Cray  was  our  big  dragoon  before  referred  to,  and 
being  a  heavy  man  he  hesitated  to  leap  at  the  critical  moment 
when  the  boat  rose  on  the  waves.  However,  they  got  his  dog  in 
and  a  fox-terrier  belonging  to  another  man.  '*  Now,  sir,"  they 
cried,  as  the  boat  came  up  again,  "  now  !  "  but  still  the  dragoon 
hesitated,  and  waited  for  another  rise.  "  Now,  sir !  "  and  this 
time  off  he  went,  tumbling  headlong  into  the  boat,  and  bringing 
down  with  him  three  more  men,  who  all  lay  in  a  heap  on  the 
thwarts,  with  the  dogs  crying  pen-an'-ink  underneath — oars,  arms, 
legs,  and  boat-hooks  up  in  the  air.  For  a  moment  the  situation 
was  critical,  but  no  one  was  hurt,  and  the  whole  cargo  got  safely 
on  board  the  steamer  and  to  shore. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13tb,  all  hands  were  busy  getting 
up  the  troop  baggage. 

Two  large  sea-barges  had  been  towed  out  of  the  harbour  and 
were  now  making  fast  alongside,  with  a  long  cable  from  each  end 
to  allow  for  the  play  of  the  ocean  swell.  They  were  manned  by 
Kaffirs  of  Delagoa  Bay,  with  very  scanty  bits  of  clothing  to  adorn 
their  swarthy  limbs ;  and  as  each  barge  rose  and  fell,  the  black 
men  came  up  above  our  bulwarks  like  so  many  Jacks-in-the-Box, 
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and  went  down  again  sixteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  line  of  vision. 
They  were  a  merry  set  of  fellows,  laughing,  chatting  and  singing 
eternally.  When  their  clumsy  craft  were  at  last  made  secure » 
with  much  shouting  and  gesticulation,  eight  of  the  niggers 
squatted  round  a  pail  and  ate  bread  and  meat  given  them  by  the 
steward ;  dipping  their  bread  into  a  mixture  in  the  pail,  painfully 
resembling  plate  washings.  But  whatever  it  was  they  seemed  to 
relish  it,  and  when  the  bread  and  meat  were  finished,  they  passed 
round  the  pail  and  drank  out  of  it  till  each  had  imbibed  his  share 
^nd  the  flowing  bowl  was  dry. 

After  the  b^gage  had  been  duly  landed,  the  troops  followed 
with  the  women  and  children,  seated  in  the  deep  holds  of  the 
same  barges.  Fortunately  for  their  comfort,  on  the  short  but 
rough  passage  the  swell  on  the  bar  was  moderate,  so  they  were 
not  battened  down  as  they  would  have  been  otherwise.  Even  with 
a  strong  wind  off  the  shore  and  a  rough  sea  outside,  there  is  often 
*'  no  bar ; "  but  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  sea  is  comparatively 
calm  outside,  with  a  breeze  blowing  in-shore,  there  will  be  a 
succession  of  such  heavy  waves  curling  and  breaking  on  the  bar 
as  to  make  it  almost  impassable. 

When  the  weather  is  very  rough,  as  it  was  during  part  of  the 
time  we  lay  off  Port  Natal,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  but  a 
sailor  accustomed  to  the  feat  to  jump  or  step  from  the  barge  to 
the  ship,  or  vice  versa.  In  such  case  you  are  put  into  a  basket 
and  hoisted  by  means  of  shears  and  a  steam  vnndlass,  which  rattle 
you  up,  and  swing  you  in  mid  air  as  if  you  were  a  horse  or  an  ele- 
phant ;  and  then  down  you  come  with  another  rattle  to  the  deck 
of  the  other  vessel. 

Going  ashore  in  the  tug  a  few  of  us  had  a  suflSciently  lively 
time,  and  on  returning  we  shipped  one  or  two  seas ;  but  it  was 
very  interesting  to  watch  the  skill  of  the  steersman  as  he  navi- 
gated his  panting  craft  between  the  breakers.  Here,  where  the 
waves  are  wildest,  the  water  seems  alive  with  porpoises,  and  no 
end  of  them  were  tumbling  and  rollicking  on  the  bar  each  time 
we  crossed. 

The  bar  itself  is  composed  of  sand  and  silt  swept  down  by  the 
river,  which  is  met  by  sand  washed  up  by  the  ocean,  and  so  piled 
into  a  permanent  ridge.  A  good  breakwater,  well  built  of  stone 
and  concrete,  is  being  still  extended  into  the  sea  with  the  object 
of  removing  this  serious  obstruction  to  the  commerce  of  the 
port. 

The  town  of  Durban  consists  chiefly  of  one  fine  broad  street  or 
boulevard,  with  very  good  shops,  and  a  tramway  running  up 
from  the  docks  to  the  extreme  end  of  it. 

Indian  women  and  men,  in  their  graceful  native  costume, 
mingle  with  Zulus,  Kaffirs  and  Europeans,  and  impart  variety  to 
the  scene.  The  Indians  are  imported  to  work  the  sugar  industry, 
Zulus  being  too  idle  for  the  purpose. 
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I  was  favoured  with  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  sugar  pro- 
duced in  Natal,  and  found  it  very  superior  in  quality.  It  is  con- 
sumed almost  entirely  in  the  colonies,  and  sold  at  2d,  per  lb.  for 
good  quality,  and  2\A.  for  the  refined  article. 

All  kinds  of  machinery  for  sugar-making  are  manufactured  in 
Durban,  where  they  have  the  largest  iron  foundry  in  South  Afirica. 
The  pig-iron  is  brought  from  home. 

Durban  itself  is  very  hot,  and  the  principal  residents  live  in  a 
suburb  about  two  miles  away  called  the  Berea,  a  wooded  hill-side 
extending  for  miles,  dotted  with  houses  and  villas  high  above  the 
town,  and  looking  exceedingly  attractive  from  the  sea. 

Everybody  seems  to  keep  at  least  one  horse  and  trap,  and  so 
there  are  no  cabs  or  other  public  conveyances  besides  the  tram. 
If  you  want  a  carriage  you  must  order  it  from  an  hotel-keeper. 

At  breakfast  on  the  14th  came  the  news  that  the  ship  was  to 
return  by  the  Cape  instead  of  pursuing  her  route  by  the  Suez 
Canal  as  originally  contemplated.  This  was  a  disappointment  to 
some  of  us,  who  had  hoped  to  circumnavigate  the  continent  of 
Africa. 

The  ship  was  now  nearly  empty  of  troops ;  the  "  drafts  "  from 
various  regiments  brought  out  from  England  under  Major  Wil- 
mington's command  had  all  been  landed ;  and  before  embarking 
"  details  "  for  the  return  voyage,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Montifex,  it  was  imperative  that  the  troop  quarters  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  :  the  necessity  for  which  will 
be  well  understood  by  any  one  who  has  been  shut  up  in  a  steamer 
in  stormy  weather,  when  ports  are  closed,  with  a  thousand  of  our 
heroic  defenders,  and  when  what  Montifex  calls  the  bouquet  de 
Taille  pieds  becomes  a  trifle  overpowering,  or  the  esprit  de  corps,  as 
Quiller  would  put  it,  assumes  palpability. 

A  shark  about  five  feet  long  seemed  to  think  there  might  be  a 
meal  for  him,  and  kept  stealing  round  the  ship  with  his  black  fin 
above  the  water  and  his  brownish  sides  clearly  discernible,  as  if 
he  smelt  the  blood  of  an  Englishman ;  though  perhaps  it  was  only 
a  few  perquisites  from  the  kitchen  that  attracted  him. 

Heavy  rain  fell  on  Sunday  morning  the  15th,  and  the  weather 
was  close  and  hot ;  and  now  we  only  waited  for  the  fresh  troops  to 
come  on  board  in  order  to  steam  away. 

Before  2  o'clock  the  welcome  tug  was  seen  labouring  up  and 
down  over  the  bar  and  over  the  swell;  and  the  white-topped 
waves  went  high  above  her  bows  and  washed  the  decks.  The 
barge  she  had  in  tow  contained  the  troops  and  women,  with  some 
oflBcers  and  ladies  ;  and  as  the  wind  had  freshened  we  could  guess 
how  bad  some  of  them  must  feel. 

Not  without  difficulty  the  barge  was  in  due  time  made  fast  to 
the  ship ;  and  while  she  bobbed  and  rose  on  the  swell  her  living 
freight  were  got  out  of  her,  one  by  one,  by  four  of  the  naval 
brigade  we  had  brought  from  the  Cape,  who  seemed  heartily  to 
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enjoy  the  fun  of  chucking  up  a  helpless  Tommy  Atkins  or  deftly 
hoisting  his  wife  and  baby. 

The  rain  poured  down  most  of  the  time — its  custom  always  in 
the  afternoon  here  in  the  rainy  season — and  added  much  to  the 
discomfort  of  Mrs.  Atkins. 

Poo-bah,  Nankypoo,  Cray,  and  others  of  our  late  fellow-voyagers, 
had  come  oflf  from  the  shore  to  say  a  last  good-bye ;  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief kept  the  poor  fellows  waiting  in  the  tug,  exposed 
to  pitching,  tossing,  and  rain  for  nearly  an  hour,  while  he  finished 
his  arrangements  in  the  cabin  and  completed  his  inspection  of  the 
troop  quarters. 

Meantime  the  soldiers,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who  had 
just  been  shuttle-cocked  from  the  shore,  were  mustered  on  the 
quarter-deck ;  the  women  mostly  in  a  deplorable  state,  and  a  few 
-of  the  men  very  helpless.  Though  it  all  passed  for  sea-sickness, 
hospitality  and  parting  glasses  on  shore  had  something  to  do  with 
the  men's  condition  probably ;  but  no  diagnosis  was  required  at 
such  a  time. 

At  length  by  a  quarter  to  six  we  were  under  steam  again  on 
our  return  journey. 

The  Kaffirs  joined  in  a  war-dance  on  the  deck  of  the  great  sea- 
barge  as  it  was  towed  back  to  the  harbour;  and  while  it  was 
fading  into  the  distance  their  dark  figures  could  still  be  seen 
against  the  grey  sky  working  their  arms  and  legs  like  a  lot  of 
demented  semaphores. 

By  keeping  well  out  away  from  the  land,  we  got  the  full  force 
■of  the  current  in  our  favour,  and  made  good  way  southward,  till, 
on  the  17th,  soon  after  6  a.m.,  w6  were  caught  in  a  fog.  The 
steam-whistle  sounded  at  intervals  for  about  half-an-hour  while  it 
was  thickest,  and  the  engines  were  slowed  down.  We  were  some- 
where oflf  Cape  St.  Francis,  but  the  officers  were  a  little  uncertain 
of  our  position,  and  so  to  make  sure  the  ship's  head  was  turned 
towards  the  land.  Sir  William  Thompson's  sounding  apparatus 
was  run  out,  and  we  cautiously  steamed  along,  sounding  as  we 
went,  till  the  low-lying  land  came  in  view  and  fixed  our  position. 
Then  the  sun  came  out,  swept  away  the  mist,  and  away  we  went 
in  the  teeth  of  a  cold  south  wind  with  a  bright  sun  and  a  wild  sea. 
The  great  Southern  Ocean  was  moderate  enough  when  we 
passed  this  way  a  week  or  so  before,  and  now  appeared  inclined  to 
show  us  a  little  of  what  it  could  do.  On  the  following  morning 
I  was  awakened  at  three  by  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  and  got  up  at 
six  to  find  Cape  Handklip  again  in  sight — the  east  point  of  False 
Bay. 

On  entering  the  bay  we  found  ourselves  in  smoother  water,  and 
immediately  after  breakfast  a  parade  of  dogs  was  ordered. 

The  soldiers  who  joined  the  ship  at  Natal  had  brought  on  board 
a  number  of  pet  mongrels  without  permission,  and  a  rumour  had 
got  about  that  some  of  these  animals  were  to  be  condemned.     So 
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their  masters  stood  round  with  grave  and  mournful  faces,  each 
holding  his  faithful  beast  by  a  chain  or  string,  and  fearing  that 
perhaps  the  poor  creature  was  being  led  to  execution.  The  dogs 
looked  up  at  their  masters'  faces  and  round  at  us,  reflecting  the 
mournful  expression  of  the  men,  and  evidently  understanding 
that  they  were  now  on  trial  for  their  lives. 

Captain  Perfect,  with  Colonel  Montifex  and  his  adjutant,  stood 
in  front,  a  court  of  justice  from  whose  fiat  there  was  no  appeal. 
They  questioned  the  men  and  inspected  each  of  the  dogs  in  turn. 

The  largest  of  the  latter  was  the  most  melancholy  in  aspect, 
and  seemed  to  feel  acutely  the  position  in  which  he  now  found 
himself.  The  court  evidently  didn't  think  much  of  him.  Then 
there  was  a  brindled  animal  that  sat  on  a  big  gun  and  looked  a 
trifle  more  cheerful.  Him  the  captain  encouraged  with  a  pat, 
and  said  he  was  the  best  of  the  lot.  The  next  was  a  little  ragged 
terrier  with  large  beseeching  eyes,  who  sat  up  and  begged  when  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  be  inspected,  his  master  giving  him  the  word, 
"  Attention ; "  and  he  stood  at  attention  as  long  as  the  judges 
discussed  him.  This  was  a  little  too  touching,  so  the  court  passed 
on  to  another  and  another,  till  they  paused  before  a  black  object 
that  looked  something  between  a  four-legged  stool  and  a  poodle. 
The  owner  looked  distressed,  and  the  judges  went  on  to  the  next, 
with  a  remark  aotto  voce.  At  last  they  came  to  a  Kaffir  dog,  who 
was  so  ill-looking  that  his  master  had  been  afraid  to  own  him.  It 
was  evidently  near  going  hard  with  this  animal,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  his  master,  was  tied  to  the  leg  of  a  seat,  and  looked  as 
cunning  as  a  fox. 

The  inspection  being  now  completed,  the  court  retired  two  or 
three  paces,  and  consulted  in  under-tones,  pointing  ominously  at 
one  dog  and  another,  while  a  deeper  and  more  wistful  sadness 
settled  on  the  men ;  and  the  dogs,  looking  up  again  in  mute 
appeal,  and  seeing  no  encouragement  in  the  faces  of  their 
masters,  sat  down  on  their  tails  trembling,  and  waited  for  the 
verdict. 

Colonel  Montifex  then  stood  forward  and  addressed  the  men. 
He  said  it  appeared  there  were  two  more  dogs  than  the  regu- 
lations allow  (graver  looks  of  owners),  but,  he  added,  if  they  are 
all  kept  carefully  on  the  hurricane-deck,  and  not  permitted  to 
wander  about  the  ship  (here  the  owners  began  to  smile,  and  the 
dogs  looked  up  with  a  cheerful  expression),  the  captain  will 
allow  them  a  passage.  Then  turning  to  the  adjutant  to  give 
his  orders  he  said : 

"  Well — er — dismiss  the  parade." 

Adjutant.     "  Er — ah — dogs,  left  turn,  quick  march." 

A  murmur  ran  through  the  audience  where  I  stood,  and  I 
think  no  verdict  of  acquittal  in  any  court  of  justice  was  ever 
received  with  a  greater  sense  of  satisfaction.  The  men  marched 
off  smiling  and  happy,  with  the  dogs  all  wagging  their  tails. 
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The  "  Chokrah "  being  a  P.  and  0.  steamer  taken  up  for  the 
conveyance  of  troops,  was  technically  a  transport,  and  although  a 
troop-ship  de  facto  was  not  so  dejure.  Therefore  the  passengers 
and  others  enjoyed  freedom  from  a  good  many  little  regula- 
tions that  have  to  be  complied  with  in  a  ship  under  naval 
discipline ;  but  it  would  not  do  to  allow  unlimited  dogs  to  be 
Wought  on  board,  besides  the  monkeys,  meer-cats,  parrots,  and 
South  African  sparrows  of  which  we  carried  specimens. 

NAt  noon  the  old  ship  was  riding  at  anchor  again  oflF  Simon's* 
Town,  and  we  were  boarded  by  an  officer  from  the  "  Raleigh,^  who 
came  to  bring  the  admiral's  orders. 

Our  principal  business  here  was  re-coaling;  and  those  who 
were  not  on  duty  had  to  amuse  themselves  ashore  or  afloat  sl» 
best  they  could. 

The  bay  is  often  exceedingly  rough  and  dangerous  for  boats ; 
and  a  cold  south-easter  was  blowing  a  stiff  breeze  to-day,  when 
our  sixth  officer  was  sent  ashore  with  a  crew  of  four  Lascars  to 
dig  sand  for  the  purpose  of  scrubbing  the  decks.  They  sailed 
away  gallantly  before  the  wind  to  a  part  of  the  bay  where  sand 
was  plentiful,  and  having  taken  as  much  as  they  wanted,  shoved 
off  again  and  commenced  the  return  voyage.  The  boat,  how- 
ever, had  scarcely  left  the  shore  when  a  big  sea  caught  her,  and 
before  they  could  say  "  knife  "  the  crew  were  capsized  in  the  surf 
and  were  all  struggling  in  the  water.  Fortunately  being  close 
in  shore,  they  were  able  to  scramble  on  to  the  sandy  beach,  their 
boat  and  gear  being  washed  up  with  them.  Wet  through  and 
through  the  poor  I-»ascars  shivered  in  the  cold  wind,  while  the 
officer  made  his  way  to  a  lonely  shanty  up  the  hill,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  help.  He  was  doomed,  however,  to  disappointment. 
He  had  scarcely  arrived  within  hail  of  the  hut  when  he  was 
descried  by  one  of  the  ugliest  bull-dogs,  he  said,  that  you  ever 
set  eyes  on ;  and  the  beast  was  making  frantic  efforts  to  get  at 
him.  It  was,  however,  fastened  to  an  iron  rod  driven  into  the 
ground ;  and  our  sixth  officer,  taking  a  survey  of  the  position, 
prepared  to  advance  with  caution,  when  the  bull-dog,  becoming 
more  infuriated,  pulled  the  iron  rod  out  of  the  ground  and,  with 
grinning  teeth,  went  straight  for  the  intruder.  The  officer  was 
young  and  active,  and  the  dog  was  impeded  by  the  iron  bar 
which  he  dragged  after  him ;  but  the  chase  was  hot  and  exciting. 
Our  hero  dodged  round  the  shanty  this  way  and  that,  calling 
for  help ;  but  no  voice  answered,  for  the  owner  was  not  at  home. 
Over  the  roof  of  it  he  went,  but  was  met  by  the  dog  on  the  other 
side.  At  last  made  desperate,  he  rushed  through  the  bushes 
straight  for  the  shore,  and,  as  luck  had  it,  the  bar  caught  in  a 
bush  and  held  fast  his  enraged  pursuer.  The  officer,  however, 
did  not  wait  to  see  how  long  it  would  hold,  but  made  a  bee  line 
for  the  rendezvous,  which  he  regained  presently  breathless  and 
a  little  warmer. 
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The  Lascar  crew  were  huddled  together  on  the  beach,  help- 
less and  shivering,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  walk  about  to 
get  warm.  So  the  Sixth,  as  they  called  him,  not  being  able  to 
attract  attention  from  the  ship  or  to  obtain  any  immediate  help 
or  shelter,  made  his  men  dig  a  hole  in  the  sand,  and  rig  up  a 
sail  to  keep  the  wind  away,  until,  after  a  time,  he  was  able  to 
get  a  shore  boat  and  bring  them  on  board  again. 

In  the  evening  the  ship  presented  a  pretty  sight.  The  soldiers 
in  their  red  coats  were  fishing  all  along  the  side  in  the  moon- 
light, assisted  by  a  few  skilful  anglers  among  the  Lascars.  A 
great  many  fish  were  caught,  and  among  them  several  large 
Cape  salmon,  one  of  which  made  a  great  sensation  and  looked 
nearly  as  big  as  the  Lascar  that  caught  him. 

May  cock  was  so  fascinated  with  the  sport  that  he  hung  over 
the  gangway,  line  in  hand,  till  midnight,  the  quarter-master 
baiting  his  hooks  and  sustaining  him  with  hoc  coffee  and 
biscuits. 

Next  morning  I  went  ashore  with  Mordan,  who  bought  some 
Cape  canaries  and  wrybecks  from  a  Malay  to  add  to  the  aviary 
he  had  already  commenced  by  purchases  at  Natal.  I  was  sorely 
tempted  to  buy  some  of  these  pretty  little  birds,  but  was  very 
glad  afterwards  that  I  resisced,  for  they  made  an  awful  mess 
with  their  seed  and  sand  in  the  doctor's  cabin,  and  almost  made 
his  life  a  burden,  to  add  to  which  the  ship's  officers  persisted 
in  chaffing  him  about  his  birds,  declaring  they  were  sparrows. 

After  lunch  the  captain  ordered  his  gig  and  piloted  a  few  of  us 
to  the  rocky  shore  among  huge  granite  boulders,  breaking  waves, 
and  green,  transparent  pools,  up  to  the  spot  euphemistically 
called  the  Cricket  Field — the  only  place  anywhere  near  where 
anything  approaching  to  a  level  bit  of  ground  could  be  found 
for  the  "  pitch,"  which  was  of  cocoa-nut  matting.  The  field  was 
in  fact  a  hill-side  sloping  down  tx)  the  sea,  broken  by  undulations 
and  scrubby  bush.  The  sandy  "  veldt "  was  only  an  apology  for 
turf;  and  the  ground  on  which  we  sat  as  spectators  was  covered 
with  prickles,  flowers  and  ants. 

The  match  was  played  between  the  elevens  of  the  "  Chokrah  '* 
and  the  "Ealeigh  ;"  and  the  "Chokrah"  won  by  157  runs  to  55^ 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  men,  for  we  had  felt  a  little  dis- 
graced by  the  beating  we  got  at  St.  Vincent ;  and  now,  we  said, 
we  shall  go  back  and  beat  them  hollow. 

In  the  evening  the  captain  and  Colonel  Montifex  dined  with 
the  admiral;  and  we  consoled  ourselves  and  our  guests  with 
a  farewell  dance  on  the  quarter-deck,  to  which  the  sea,  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  moonlight  lent  all  their  witchery. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MORDAJ^'S  SPARROWS. — ^THE    DOCTORS'  GLOOM. — A    PLASTER    ON  HER 
NOSE. — THE  BURIED  SOLDIER. 

Captain  Perfect's  return  to  the  ship  was  the  signal  for  the 
departure  of  all  guests  and  immediate  preparations  for  sailing. 
At  midnight  I  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  and  awoke  next  morning 
at  Cape  Town  at  6.30.  on  the  20th  of  November. 

Here  the  health  officer  kindly  took  a  party  of  us  to  shore ;  and 
leaving  my  friend  Graham  to  get  his  letters,  I  proceeded  to  buy  a 
"  karos  "  or  skin  rug.  These  karoses  are  made  by  the  natives  of 
beautifully  prepared  skins  sewn  together  in  every  variety  of  kind 
and  pattern.  When  my  purchase  was  completed  I  found  Graham 
had  returned  before  me ;  and,  not  to  be  late  for  breakfast,  I  fol- 
lowed him  on  the  tail  of  a  coal-dray,  which  was  the  only  vehicle 
available  at  the  moment.  We  sat  together,  as  usual,  at  breakfast^ 
and  were  both  so  hungry  and  eager  to  be  served  that  our  steward 
at  last  could  not  restrain  a  remonstrance.  "Patience,  sir,"  he 
cried,  and  then  apologized ;  but  the  cry  was  really  wrung  from 
him,  although  Graham,  as  a  naval  officer,  was  a  little  indignant  at 
being  so  addressed  by  a  steward. 

Mr.  Duffield  got  in  his  stores  for  the  voyage  homeward,  and  at 
11  a.m.  we  steamed  out  of  Cape  Town  harbour. 

Though  I  had  obtained  a  few  Kaffir  ornaments,  I  was  not 
returning  laden  with  the  spoils  of  South  Africa;  for  the  shops 
are  filled  with  goods  from  London  and  Manchester.  Assegais  are 
made  in  Birmingham  and  sold  in  Natal  at  five  shillings  each,  and 
sham  curios  are  offered  everywhere  ;  but  I  picked  up  some  shells 
that  were  thrown  upon  the  beach  by  the  honest  ocean,  and  these 
are  the  truest  mementoes  of  my  voyage. 

As  we  left  the  Cape  behind  us  the  clouds  were  hanging  over 
the  nearer  mountains  in  such  fantastic  shapes  as  no  one  would 
believe  if  reproduced  on  canvas ;  while  the  soft,  pale  grey  of 
majestic  mountains  many  miles  beyond  formed  a  back  setting 
against  the  clear  sky  that  memory  may  dwell  upon  but  no  words 
describe. 

Mordan  at  about  this  period  was  getting  more  and  more 
troubled  concerning  his  sparrows.  The  little  wrybecks  got 
through  the  bars  of  the  cage  and  made  off  for  the  coast,  if  only 
the  cabin  door  or  window  were  left  open ;  or  if  these  were  luckily 
closed,  the  doctor  had  to  chevy  the  little  dicks  round  his  cabin 
and  surgery,  among  the  rows  of  bottles  and  jars,  till  he  re- 
captured them.  The  Cape  canaries  were  not  able  to  go  for  an 
airing  so  often,  as  they  were  larger  and  could  not  wriggle  out  of 
the  old  cage  so  easily ;  but  on  separate  occasions  two  of  them 
escaped  to  the  upper  deck,  and  were  so  bewildered  by  their  novel 
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position  and  appalled  by  the  vastness  of  the  surrounding  ocean, 
that  one  came  back  to  the  cabin,  and  the  other  suffered  himself 
to  be  caught  by  a  sailor  in  the  lower  rigging. 

However,  Mordan's  important  duties  would  not  allow  of  this  per- 
petual distraction;  and  since  his  cabin  was  becoming  all  bird-seed, 
he  arranged  with  the  butcher  to  take  charge  of  the  sparrows. 
Thus  "  Pills,"  as  they  rudely  called  him — when  they  were  well 
and  did  not  need  his  advice — ^was  delivered  at  one  stroke  from 
anxiety,  chaff  and  bird-seed. 

Soon  we  passed  Robin  Island,  with  its  solitary  lighthouse,  look- 
ing barren  and  bare ;  but  on  the  further  side,  with  a  glass,  we 
could  distinguish  buildings.  The  island  is  in  G-overnment  hands, 
and  is  used  for  a  melancholy  purpose.  Its  sole  inhabitants,  be- 
sides rabbits,  which  abound  and  live  on  the  "  veldt,"  are  lunatics, 
lepers  and  black  convicts,  with  the  necessary  guard  and  at- 
tendants. A  steamer  visits  its  shores  three  times  a  week,  and  the 
guard  have  means  of  communicating  with  Cape  Town  by  a  small 
sailing  vessel.  A  rapid  and  dangerous  current  sets  in  on  the 
east  side,  where  many  ships  have  been  lost  on  the  sunken  rocks, 
between  the  island  and  the  mainland. 

For  more  than  forty  miles  Table  Mountain  was  dis^nMtly 
visible,  but  the  top  was  lost  in  banks  of  cloud.  The  high  land&> 
on  the  west  coast  could  be  traced  till  eight  bells  chimed  and 
told  of  afternoon  tea  in  the  saloon.  Flocks  of  cormorants  and 
thousands  of  other  sea-birds  still  hovered  or  flew  over  the  wide 
circle  of  waters  around  us ;  but  to-morrow  they  would  be  nearly 
all  gone,  and  only  sea  and  sky  be  left  to  contemplate. 

Eight  bells  in  the  afternoon  means  four  o'clock.  The  origin,, 
as  Captain  Holland  told  us,  of  the  practice  of  indicating  time  on 
board  ship  by  one  stroke  on  the  bell  for  each  half-hour  up  to 
eight  bells  was,  that  before  the  day  of  chronometers  a  half-hour 
sand-glass  was  used.  At  the  last  half-hour  before  noon  the  glass 
was  not  turned  until  the  captain,  having  ascertained  the  right 
time  by  the  sun,  "  made  it  noon ; "  and  thus  it  would  happen  that 
the  last  previous  period  would  be  longer  or  shorter  than  half-an- 
hour,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  ship  was  travelling. 

On  Saturday  the  21st  November  there  were  few  outward  objects 
to  attract  attention.  We  had  made  a  good  st-art  on  our  way  to 
Ascension,  and  had  read  through  all  the  newspapers  that  had  come 
on  board  at  the  Cape.  There  were  nine  days  of  absolute  idleness 
before  us,  in  which  we  might  give  ourselves  up  to  the  dolce  far 
nientey — when  an  evident  gloom  came  over  the  ship. 

We  had  on  board  five  military  doctors ;  and  four  of  them  had 
been  observed  in  close  consultation  with  pretematurally  solemn 
faces.  Presently  they  produced  a  number  of  printed  sheets  of 
foolscap,  and  each  face  grew  longer  and  graver  as  they  read  these 
papers  from  top  to  bottom,  and  glanced  at  each  other  with 
muttered  remarks. 
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The  truth  came  out  at  length.  They  had  each  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination for  their  next  step,  and  had  agreed  together  that  this 
period  of  enforced  holiday  would  be  a  good  time  to  study  and 
grind  up. 

They  now  took  to  ascetic  habits,  and  were  seen  gloomily  poring 
over  books  in  solitary  comers.  All  cheerfulness  forsook  their 
faces,  all  but  a  hollow  smile  which  they  schooled  themselves  to 
assume  when  spoken  to,  by  way  of  homage  to  society. 

Dobson  looked  vacant,  as  if  no  more  knowledge  could  ever  get 
into  him.  Jackson  lost  his  merriment,  and  slunk  about  "  like  a 
guilty  thing  upon  a  fearful  summons."  Quiller  bore  up  sternly, 
and  furtively  strengthened  his  biceps  on  a  horizontal  bar  he  had 
discovered  in  a  secluded  spot  on  the  lower  deck ;  and  though  Lock 
read  four  hours  a  day  with  his  legs  on  a  sofa,  he  was  the  only  one 
that  tried  to  make  a  joke  of  it.  In  this  praiseworthy  effort  Dr. 
Shotte  was  ever  ready  to  help  him — for  had  not  Shotte  passed 
all  his  examinations  ?  So  at  dinner  he  would  lean  towards  his 
friend,  and  presently  elicit  an  explosion  of  laughter ;  though, 
alas  for  us,  the  anecdotes  were  all  told  aotto  vocej  from 
which  we  could  only  deduce  that  they  must  be  of  a  professional 
character. 

Dr.  Shotte,  by  the  way,  does  not  like  the  carelessness  in  respect 
of  costume  evinced  by  the  ladies  on  board.  He  says,  "I  do 
like  to  see  a  woman  well  dressed ;  the  dress  need  not  be  ex- 
pensive "  (irom  this  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  a  bachelor) ;  "  but," 
he  continued,  "  it  should  be  tasteful  and  well  put  on." 

"  There's  only  one  woman  on  board  that  has  got  a  dress,"  ob- 
served a  naval  officer,  who  was  one  of  the  most  chivalrous  of  his 
sex,  "  and  she  doesn't  know  how  to  put  it  on.  It's  all  slack,  don't 
y'know?" 

Duffield  was  so  kind  as  to  show  me  and  my  friend  Maycock  the 
various  articles  of  diet  which  are  issued  to  the  Lascar  crew  ;  and  as 
they  are  peculiar  they  are  not  without  interest. 

The  staple  food  is  rice,  of  which  each  man  gets  one  pound  and  a 
half  per  day,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  dhoU,  which  is  a  sort  of  bird- 
seed. The  ghee,  of  which  every  man  has  a  daily  allowance  of  two 
ounces,  has  the  appearance  of  lard,  and  a  strong,  offensive  odour 
of  bad  cheese :  Limbourger  cheese,  which  in  Austria  is  usually 
kept  out  of  window,  is  aromatic  compared  with  it,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  made  from  the  milk  of  camels  and  buffaloes. 

A  ration  of  meat  is  given  them  in  harbour,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  dried  fish  at  sea.  The  fish  is  a  kind  of  salmon  caught 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  It  certainly  looks 
very  nasty. 

As  their  religion  forbids  them  to  eat  the  flesh  of  an  animal  not 
slaughtered  by  themselves,  the  butcher  sometimes  allows  them  to 
kill  a  sheep  in  their  own  way,  by  cutting  its  throat.  They  then 
get  the  feet  and  the  entrails,  with  which  to  enrich  the  menu  of 
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the  day,  the  produce  proper  being  intended  for  the  European 
passengers  and  crew. 

From  caste  necessities  they  also  have  their  own  cook,  although 
they  have  in  fact  lost  caste  by  leaving  their,  country. 

Tea  and  sugar  are  provided  for  them ;  and  an  issue  of  chillies, 
coriander  seed,  garlic,  and  turmeric  (four  ounces  a  week  each) 
enables  them  to  enjoy  their  indispensable  daily  curry. 

Specimens  of  all  the  articles  were  laid  out  for  our  inspection  in 
the  store-room ;  and  if  I  must  take  all  we  saw  as  the  indispensable 
components  of  a  complete  ration,  I  have  omitted  to  mention  a 
pint  bottle  of  champagne  between  each  two  persons,  which  we 
tried,  and  found  to  be  excellent. 

A  Lascar  crew  is  collected  and  engaged  by  the  serang  or  tyndal, 
who,  having  paid  a  commission  to  some  superior  native  for  his  ap- 
pointment, no  doubt  exacts  a  similar  tax  from  the  men  he  hires 
to  serve  under  him.  The  wages  paid  to  the  rank  and  file  are  very 
small,  but  as  at  home  they  would  get  no  wages  for  their  labour  at 
all,  but  probably  only  a  bare  subsistence  at  the  best,  they  consider 
themselves  lucky  indeed  to  get  money  as  well  as  good  food  and 
lodging,  and  are  therefore  quite  willing  to  pay  a  commission  for 
their  employment. 

The  lowest  wages  paid  to  the  small  boys  amount  only  to  a  trifle 
of  pocket  money.  Mr.  Tenby  sent  one  of  them  on  an  errand, 
which  the  boy  at  once  proceeded  to  execute  cheerfully,  but  with- 
out any  display  of  undignified  haste. 

"  That  chap,"  said  Mordan, "  seems  to  take  it  uncommonly  easy ; 
he  never  runs  under  any  circumstances.'' 

"  H'm,"  said  Tenby,  "  no  wonder ;  he  only  gets  a  shilling  a 
month." 

On  the  2oth  November  we  were  driving  along  before  the  south- 
east trade  when  we  spoke  the  "  Braemar,"  the  first  ship  we  had  seen 
at  all  for  five  days  since  leaving  the  Cape.  On  coming  up  from 
dinner  we  were  introduced  to  a  new  passenger  who  had  come  on 
board,  in  the  shape  of  a  flying-fish,  that,  attracted  by  the  light, 
had  flown  on  to  the  quarter-deck,  a  height  from  the  sea  of  twenty 
feet.  They  frequently  take  much  higher  flights,  and  an  instance 
occurred  in  this  ship  in  which  one  of  them  came  down  a  windsail 
into  the  stoke-hole;  the  mouth  of  the  windsail  having  been 
probably  forty  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
for  them  to  fly  into  the  open  ports  of  a  ship  at  night ;  and  when 
one  happens  to  come  fluttering  in  upon  your  bed  it  wakes  you  up 
with  a  considerable  fright,  as  Mr.  Henderton,  our  chief  engineer, 
could  aver  from  his  own  experience  in  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian 
Ocean. 

{ToheootUinued.) 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

PAST  AND   PRESENT. 

AFTER  a  long,  grim  winter,  such  a  spring  had  burst  suddenly 
and  late  as  you  may  come  of  age  in  England  and  never 
have  seen.  It  seemed  to  me  I  had  done  so.  Spring  in  the 
squares — a  mass  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  April,  May,  and 
June  all  rushing  into  bloom  at  once  ;  spring  in  Mrs.  Hicks'  little 
back-garden,  gay  with  red  daisies  and  golden  pansies ;  spring  in 
the  areas,  where  greenery  trailed  up  the  walls,  or  down  from 
hanging  flower-pots ;  spring  even  on  the  housetops,  where  mosses 
and  lichens  sprouted  here  and  there  among  the  tiles. 

Long  since  had  our  little  household  resumed  its  tranquil  march, 
as  before  disturbed  by  the  hazard  of  illness.  Only  the  little  pale 
languid  looks  of  the  children  set  me  dreaming  of  CJharlott^'s  plan 
of  our  migration  to  the  Chestnuts  as  of  something  that  might 
actually  come  ofiF.     Other  change  of  air  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Visitable  though  we  had  been  declared  for  some  time,  nobody 
seemed  in  a  hurry  to  take  the  hint  and  come  and  call.  Beattie 
Graves  was  the  first  to  venture  in  one  day,  saying  his  wife  had 
sent  him  "to  inquire,"  and  he  had  sent  himself  to  try  and 
persuade  me  to  come  off  with  him  then  and  there  to  a  TnatinSe  at 
the  Albatross,  to  see  him  in  a  new  farce  in  which  he  was  going  to 
surpass  himself. 

Why  not?  Until  tea-tiYne  I  could  play  truant  from  home. 
Lai  Roy  should  take  the  boys  for  a  prowl ;  the  little  odd  household 
jobs  might  wait,  and  a  mention  of  the  matinSe  would  enliven  the 
letter  I  was  writing  for  Out  of  Town. 

"  You're  very  kind,"  said  I ;  "  I'll  come  this  minute,"  beginning 
to  put  up  my  work  on  the  spot,  he  standing  contemplatively  by. 

"  Mrs.  Romney !  "  he  presently  exclaimed. 

**  Mr.  Graves  ?  "  I  turned  at  his  tone,  as  it  were,  of  grave 
reprobation. 

"  I  am  shocked,  shocked " 

"At  what,  pray?" 

"  At  your  looks.   Why,  what  have  you  been  doing  to  yourself  ?  " 

"  Why,  nothing,"  said  I,  picking  up  Monty,  and  carrying  him 
off  to  put  him  on  his  things.     "  Surely,"  pursued  the  questioner, 
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"  it's  you,  and  not  young  England  playing  marbles  over  there, 
who  have  had  the  What  d'ye  call  it  ?  " 

I  laughed  at  him,  and  disappeared  into  the  next  room.  When, 
having  despatched  the  nursery  cavalcade,  I  came  back  with  my 
bonnet  on,  he  looked  at  me  closely,  as  if  to  see  if  the  addition 
had  mended  matters.  Apparently  not,  for  he  shook  his  head, 
saying: 

"  Then  you've  been  sitting  up  late,  working  for  the  What's-its- 
name — that  confounded  periodical!  You  women  should  really 
not  undertake  such  wearing  work ;  your  strength  isn't  equal  to  it." 

**  Now,  really,"  said  I,  provoked — as  who  would  not  have  been  ? — 
into  making  a  stand  and  a  speech,  **  can  you  men  conscientiously 
suppose  such  work  isn't  play  to  the  task  of  taking  care  of 
*  young  England' — ^body  and  soul,  sick  or  well?  You  permit 
that  we  are  equal  to  that,  and  I  hope  that  I  am  ;  so  why  need 
we  be  unequal  to  what,  if  you  come  to  think,  must  be  a  much 
lighter  responsibility,  much  easier,  less  wearing  and  important 
work  than  looking  after  the  health,  the  food,  the  dress,  the 
lessons,  the  tempers,  the  morals,  the  present  and  future  of  my 
two  young  men  ?  " 

Poor  Beattie  Graves,  crushed,  waited  till  we  got  out  into  the 
street,  when  he  let  drop  meekly,  but  pertinently,  I  confess  : 

"  You  see,  Mrs.  Romney,  you  undertake  both." 

"Only  for  a  time,"  I  pleaded.  "Very  soon  I  hope  to  be  rich 
enough  to  give  it  up,  and  start  a  home  for  us  all  in  the  country." 

"  You  know  best,"  he  said.  But,  like  Mrs.  Clarendon  Hicks,  he 
wondered  at  my  choice.  He  had  rather  be  a  dustman  in  Blooms- 
bury  than  lord  of  all  Arcadia,  he  confessed  to  me,  as  we  descended 
Leveson  Street. 

"  My  scheme  may  fail  yet,"  I  remarked ;  "  then  I  may  coine  to 
you,  asking  for  an  engagement  at  the  Albatross." 

So  long  as  Beattie  Graves  was  at  the  helm,  so  long,  he  swore, 
I  should  only  have  to  ask.  He  was  doing  a  good  business  now, 
and  a  new  drama,  written  expressly  for  Charlotte — whose  success 
in  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion — was  in  active  preparation. 

"  Just  now  her  energies  are  divided,"  he  ran  on,  "  between  re- 
hearsals at  the  Albatross  and  a  grand  Charity  Fete  she  is  planning 
Bt  the  Chestnuts  for  the  poor — the  Italian  poor,  of  course.  But 
with  her  forces,  you  know,  *  to  divide  is  not  to  take  away.'  The 
more  she  undertakes,  the  more  vigour  she  has  to  spare  for  each 
undertaking.  She's  not  in  the  bill  of  fare  this  afternoon.  Light 
stuff — an  operetta — then  the  farce,  a  kickshaw  stolen  from  the 
German,  Gifford  says — he  ought  to  know,  he  stole  it  himself. 
And,  by-the-way,"  with  a  pointed,  inquisitive  tone  and  glance, 
"  have  you  seen  him  lately  ?  " 

"  You  are  the  good  Samaritan,"  I  reminded  him,  "  the  first 
friend  to  come  near  us  this  long  time." 

"  I'll   tell  you  a  story  about   him,"  he  said  confidentially ; 
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**  such  a  queer  trick  as  he  played  us  the  other  day^-one  Sunday 
last  month.  He  and  I  and  some  half-dozen  more  had  run  down 
to  Tunbridge  Wells — ^a  bachelor  spread  at  the  *Calverley,'  an 
unconscionable  spree.  Oh  !  we  had  a  riotous  afternoon,  to  the 
scandal  of  the  proper  and  pious,  you  know." 

Knowing  Beattie  Graves'  way  of  blowing  the  mildest  soap-and- 
water  entertainment  into  the  big  bubble  of  an  unutterable  oigie, 
I  nodded  significantly.     He  proceeded  : 

"  We  came  back  by  the  last  train.  Gifford  had  gone  on  ahead, 
wanting  to  call  at  his  friend  Fopstone's  house  en  route  to  the 
station,  to  ask  why  Fopstone,  who  was  to  have  been  one  of  the 
revellers,  had  not  put  in  his  appearance  at  luncheon.  He — 
GifFord — never  turned  up  on  the  platform  at  all.  We  came  back 
without  him — ^thought  the  Fopstones  had  kept  him." 

"  Well?  "  said  I,  as  he  paused. 

"  Come  back  he  did — his  man  told  me.  He  knocked  him  up 
at  six  in  the  morning,  and  it  appears  that  he  walked." 

"  From  Tunbridge  Wells  ? — nonsense  !  "  said  I  incredulously. 

"  A  thirty-mile  tramp  !  Think  of  that.  Lunacy — a  clear  case. 
You'll  say,  he  missed  the  train.  I  say  he  wanted  to  give  us  the 
slip ;  for  he  didn't  even  go  in  at  Fopstone's — merely  asked  at 
the  door — heard  Fopstone  was  all  right ;  it  was  his  wife  wouldn't 
let  him  come  at  the  last,  having  just  heard  by  telegram  of  the 
sudden  death  of  her  cousin.  Lady  Hazlemere — wanted  to  remind 
the  world  of  their  relationship  to  a  duke's  daughter,"  he  added 
parenthetically. 

We  had  reached  the  corner  of  the  Strand,  where  my  escort 
halted,  and  whilst  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  cross  the  crowded 
thoroughfare,  pursued : 

*•  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  freak  ?  The  early  morning  train 
would  have  brought  him  back  as  soon,  and  there  was  the  *  Calverley ' 
to  stop  at,  or  he  had  friends  who  would  have  put  him  up  tUl 
Monday.  I  chaffed  him  about  his  all-night  walk,  asked  if  it  was 
for  a  wager;  if  so,  he  lost  it — for  he  looked  so  black  that  I 
dropped  the  subject*  like  a  live  coal.     Koiv,  Mrs.  Romney ! " 

And  having  let  pass  a  dozen  favourable  opportunities,  he 
suddenly  set  off,  to  engage  me  in  a  reckless  dodging  struggle 
amid  a  maze  of  carriage-wneels  and  horses'  heads.  Safely  over  the 
way,  he  resumed : 

"  The  fact  is,  he's  not  the  same  fellow  we  used  to  know.  Fve 
reason  to  believe  he's  preparing  a  surprise  for  us  all." 

"  What  sort  of  a  surprise  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  It's  my  wife's  idea — I  promised  not  to  mention  it "     Our 

arrival  at  the  stage-door,  simultaneously  with  that  of  Mr.  Gifford 
himself,  came  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save  him  from  breaking  his 
promise.  Seated  quietly  in  the  top-tier  box  I  shared  with  the  fe- 
male relations  of  some  humble  employ^,  I  watched  the  perfor- 
mance with  dutiful  attention,  still  with  too  little  mind  for  mirth 
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to  be  carried  away  by  its  fun.     I  was  half  glad   when  it  ended. 
I  went  round  to  the  stage-door,  thinking  to  get  out  quickly. 

It  was  still  early,  but  the  fine  weather  had  broken  down  in  the 
last  two  hours.  A  deluge  of  rain  had  just  set  in,  and  swept  the 
streets,  with  desolating  results.  You  might  send  for  a  cab,  or 
you  might  send  for  a  coach-and-six,  with  equal  chances  of  a 
speedy  answer  to  the  summons.  I  was  still  waiting,  disconsolate, 
when  Beattie  Graves  and  Mr.  Giffbrd  came  out  together,  and  the 
former  promised  that  his  carriage  and  his  wife  should  take  me 
home.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  them  at  present.  It  was  cheer- 
less waiting  at  the  theatre,  and  when  Mr.  Gifford,  whose  cham- 
bers were  at  the  bottom  of  the  street,  instantly  proposed  that  we 
should  make  a  qnick  march  for  them,  and  there  more  comfortably 
await  Mrs.  Graves'  good  pleasure,  leaving  word  to  that  effect  with 
the  stage-door  keeper,  nobody  objected.  A  rush  of  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  down  the  narrow  street  gave  us  scarcely  time  to  get  wet 
before  we  were  under  cover  again,  and  introduced  by  our  escort 
into  his  pleasant  chambers  on  the  first  floor,  overlooking  the 
river — the  chambers  of  a  gentleman  of  cultured,  artistic,  expen- 
sive tastes,  and  ample  means  to  gratify  them,  as  there  was  plenty 
to  show. 

"  It's  a  fine-art  museum  in  miniature,"  affirmed  Mr.  Graves 
enviously.  "  Show  Mrs.  Romney  round,  Gifford."  Then,  as  the 
injunction  passed  unheeded,  he  began  himself  to  call  my  admira- 
tion to  one  bit  of  6ric-d-6rac  after  another,  until  my  head  swam. 
And  a  whimsical  contrasting  vision  rose  up  of  my  own  living- 
room,  and  the  bare  boards,  and  the  penny  toys,  and  rush  chairs, 
and  Francis  Gifford  walking  in,  like  some  fine  gentleman  district- 
visitor  into  a  poor  person's  home.  Mr.  Graves  was  asking  what  I 
liked  best  of  what  I  saw. 

"  I  think  I  like  the  view  over  the  river,"  said  I,  partly  for  fear 
of  making  some  ignorant  blunder ;  but  it  was  true.  And  now  my 
cicerone  had  done,  I  went  back  to  stand  at  the  window,  fascinated 
afresh  by  the  wild  and  desolate  outlook.  Rain  drenched  the 
ground,  danced  on  the  pavement,  squalls  of  wind  swept  the 
heaving  river,  amid  whose  turgid  swell  black  barges  toiled  pain- 
fully along.  London  ragamuffins  crouched  for  shelter  in  the 
angles  of  the  parapet.  Up  and  down,  firom  St.  Paul's  cupola  to 
the  towers  of  Westminster,  all  was  cold,  and  wet,  and  grey,  and 
dreary.  Meantime  I  heard,  absently,  Beattie  Graves  discoursing 
on  the  sad  inferiority  of  a  St.  John's  Wood  villa  like  his  to 
bachelor  diggings  like  these. 

"  You  can  have  the  refusal  of  them,"  Francis  Gifford  told  him 
carelessly. 

"  Eh,  what  ?  "  ejaculated  Mr.  Graves,  with  theatrical  emphasis. 
"  Leaving  ?    You  don't  mean  it  now  ?  " 
"  Not  now — at  Michaelmas.*' 
**  Where  do  you  move  to  ?  " 
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*'  I'm  not  sure.     Somewhere  in  Holland  Park,  I  think." 

"  What  ?  You've  taken  that  ground  I  heard  about  ? — ^you're 
going  to  build?"  he  asked,  fast  and  eagerly,  smarting  with 
curiosity.  "  I  heard  the  rumour — set  it  down  as  a  canard. 
You've  given  us  no  warning." 

"  You're  not  my  landlord,"  rejoined  the  other  dryly.  "  He  got 
warning  in  proper  time." 

**  But  I  say,  what  can  you  want  with  a  house  ? "  broke  out 
Beattie  Graves  irrepressibly ;  "  a  fellow  like  you,  with  all  your 
family  under  your  hat  ?  " 

"  You  get  tired  of  living  in  chambers,"  remarked  Mr.  GiflFord 
generally. 

"  And  you'll  get  tired  of  the  house  before  you're  in  it,  and  be 
starting  off  for  St.  Petersburg." 

"  Too  far  ;  but  I  may  possibly  winter  in  Italy." 

"  Is  it  true  that  you  are  parting  company  with  the  Orade  ?  " 

"  Quite  true." 

"  Any  more  surprises  ?  "  But  here  the  clock  striking  checked  the 
interrogator,  who  broke  oflf,  exclaiming,  *'  I  say,  I  shall  be  late- 
Something  must  have  happened  to  my  wife  and  carriage." 

"  More  probably  the  doorkeeper  has  forgotten  to  deliver  your 
message,"  the  other  suggested. 

Mr.  Graves  said  he  should  step  round  to  tlie  theatre  and  see ; 
and  he  took  his  hat  and  went,  saying,  "Back  directly,  Mrs. 
Romney ;  you  wait  until  there's  something  outride  for  you  besides 
foul  weather." 

I  had  half  lost  myself  in  watching  the  rain  and  clouds  and  the 
river's  flow.  Only  as  Mr.  Graves  left  I  turned  from  the  murky 
outside  picture  to  the  spectacle — strange  and  confusing  by  con- 
trast— of  the  pleasant  repose  and  luxury  and  tasteful  embellish- 
ments of  the  room  within. 

"  Are  you  not  tired  with  standing  ? "  asked  Mr.  Gifford,  who 
had  come  up.  "  You  look  very  much  fatigued  and  overdone,  if  I 
may  tell  you  so." 

"  Mr.  Graves  told  me  the  same,"  I  said.  I  was  not  feeling 
more  tired  than  usual,  but  took  the  seat  he  had  placed  for  me  in 
the  window.     "  It  is  not  all  overwork,"  I  added  quickly- 

"  You  have  had  no  fresh  trouble  ?  "  he  asked  kindly. 

"  No  more  than  you  know,"  I  said.  I  wished  him  to  under- 
stand, and  continued  presently : 

"  Lady  Hazlemere  was  very  dear  to  me.  I  did  not  think  I 
should  ever  feel  anything  so  much  again." 

He  stood  silent,  also  looking  away  from  the  bright  cosy  interior 
into  the  waste  of  water  and  drifting  mists. 

"  You  used  to  see  her  ?  "  he  asked  at  length ;  and  his  voice, 
though  hard  and  constrained,  was  penetrated  with  strong  feeling 
of  some  kind. 

"  Often,  this  winter." 
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"  And  was  she  well — ^and  happy?  " 

" I  do  not  think  she  was  very  well,"  said  I,  "but  as  happy  as 
perhaps  it  lay  in  her  nature  to  be." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  responded,  adding  spontaneously,  "  The 
nature  that  is  bom  to  disappoint  and  be  £sappointed." 
**  You  are  bitter,"  said  I,  surprised.     He  denied  it,  insisting  : 
"  It  is  only  for  commonplace  people  that  life  is  not  one  long 
disappointment.     It  is  not  formed  to  content  a  poetic  nature." 
"  Like  hers,"  I  rejoined,  musing.     He  assented,  and  went  on : 
"  Whilst  those  who  suggest  poetic  ideals  are  the  last  to  answer 
to  them  in  full — to  realize  in  themselves  the  mental  images  their 
persons  inspire." 

But  their  charm  is  not  always  broken  for  that.  All  the  romance 
of  his  nature  had  gone  in  that  illusory  passion,  mixed  as  it  had 
been  with  some  power  of  serious  love.  The  grave  could  not  part 
them  more  utterly  than  they  had  long  been  parted ;  yet  for  him 
her  premature  death  had  more  power  to  stir,  to  shock,  than  any 
other  human  event,  and  the  world  was  not  the  same  world  to 
him  after. 

There  are  stories  of  two  castaways  on  a  wreck  or  a  raft  or  a 
desert  island,  strangers  or  antagonists  before,  drawn  rapidly 
into  a  strange,  half-funereal  intimacy ;  differences  merged  in  the 
partnership  of  mutual  isolation  and  the  sympathy  of  despair. 
Nothing  could  be  less  like  a  wreck  or  a  desert  than  Francis 
Giflrord*s  delectably-appointed  apartment,  with  its  creature  com- 
forts, its  rarities,  its  books,  and  its  pictures ;  but  I  had  ceased  to 
take  account  of  these,  my  senses  riveted  by  the  sinister  attrac- 
tion of  this  bird's-eye  view  of  a  great  city,  its  wharves  and  ware- 
houses over  the  river,  hanging  cranes,  shapeless  tall  chimneys 
and  tapering  spires — so  picturesque  as  a  whole,  so  unsightly  in 
detail.  Theatrical  agencies,  funeral  agencies,  perfume  factories, 
Turkish  baths,  cathedrals,  museums  and  prisons — a  confused 
jumble  of  the  wealth  and  invention,  frivolity  and  fine  art,  rags, 
dirt  and  misery  that  make  up  the  life  of  a  capital — far  more 
cruel-seeming  in  its  relentless,  unalterable  march  of  human 
business  and  pleasure  than  the  unintelligent  order  of  nature. 

"  Do  not  pity  her,"  he  said  significantly ;  "  she  is  happier  than 
you  or  I." 

"  We  say  so,  we  say  so,"  I  replied ;  "  and  yet  if  either  of  us 
were  sick  to  death,  and  the  choice  lay  with  us,  we  should  choose 
life,  I  suppose." 

"  And  we  should  do  right,"  he  rejoined,  rather  inconsequently ; 
but  he  stopped  there,  for  Mr.  Graves,  whose  Ctarriage  had  just 
drawn  up  at  the  door,  came  in  to  hurry  me  away.  The  next  minute 
I  was  seated  in  the  carriage  opposite  the  comedian,  and  side  by 
side  with  his  wife  Louisa. 

Had  she  and  her  husband  always  been  so  alike  or  only  grown 
so  by  dint  of  constant  companionship  ?  was  a  question  I  asked 
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myself  every  time  I  saw  them  together.  The  resemblance  was  as 
marked,  yet  indefinable,  as  sometimes  seen  between  brother  and 
sister,  totally  dissimilar  in  feature,  but  with  a  similitude  of  voice, 
manner,  and  trick  of  expression  that  makes  each  appear  the 
other's  counterpart.  Such  a  "  family  likeness  "  here  existed 
between  husband  and  wife. 

No  sooner  had  we  driven  oflF  than  Mr.  Graves  eagerly  resumed 
a  discourse  he  and  his  wife  had  apparently  been  holding  together 
on  the  theme  of  Mr.  Gilford's  private  aflfairs. 

"  Right  you  were,  Loo ;  there's  only  one  way  of  accounting '' 

Louisa  caught  him  up  quickly.  "  Now  hush,  Beattie,  Where's 
the  use  of  accounting  for  things  ?  " 

"You  don't  suppose  he's  building  a  house  in  order  to  give 
dinner-parties  or  accommodate  his  country  cousins  ?  " 

"He  has  a  mother  and  sisters  somewhere,"  Louisa  remarked 
carelessly. 

"  But  he  had  them  last  year  and  the  year  before,"  insisted  her 
spouse.     "  Now  I  wonder  if  Charlotte  knows " 

Louisa  had  begun  chatting  to  me  so  determinately  about  the 
children's  illness  that  her  consort  was  forced  to  hold  his  gossiping 
tongue,  for  she  gave  him  never  a  chance  to  put  in  another  word 
till  I  was  safely  deposited  at  my  door. 

The  spall  of  seclusion  had  that  day  been  effectually  broken ; 
our  friends  were  no  longer  afraid  to  show  us  their  faces,  and 
it  was  not  for  want  of  practice  if  Lai  Roy  still  fell  short  of  perfect 
proficiency  in  a  footman's  duties. 

He  was  only  half  a  rational  being  after  all ;  no  more  to  be 
depended  on  than  those  wild  animals  whose  show  of  domestication 
is  a  mere  accomplishment  which  their  old  nature  may  belie  any 
moment. 

For  instance,  he  had  contracted  an  extraordinary  aversion  to 
Francis  Gifford,  which  he  displayed  in  ways  as  vexatious  to  me 
as  to  my  guest,  sinning  with  an  air  of  childlike  innocence  that 
had  all  but  imposed  on  myself.  Thus,  calling  once  to  see  me 
on  a  business  matter  connected  with  the  journal  I  was  writing 
for,  Mr.  Gifford  was  informed  I  was  not  at  home,  when  I  was 
audibly  addressing  Mrs.  Hicks  on  the  landing.  Lai  Roy,  called 
to  account,  protested  he  had  acted  in  accordance  with  what  he  had 
understood  to  be  my  instructions.  When  the  call  was  repeated, 
he  let  him  ring  thrice,  and  when  constrained  to  admit  him,  took 
revenge  by  again  and  again  breaking  into  the  room  with  unseemly 
interruptions.  Whilst  you  are  receiving  a  visitor,  of  the  other 
sex,  it  is  annoying  for  your  servant  to  bring  you  such  irrele\'ant 
bits  of  news  as  "  Baker's  boy  has  called  for  him  bill;"  or  "No 
bring  milk  yet  for  little  master's  tea.  I  step  round  shop  see  why  ?  " 
and  so  forth.  I  laid  it  to  stupidity  at  the  moment,  but  chancing 
to  come  out  on  the  stairs  just  as  he  had  closed  the  house  door  on 
the  figure  of  the  departing  guest,  I  suq)rised  him  in  the  passage, 
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where  he  had  broken  into  what  may  have  been  a  war-dance — ^a 
momentary  outbreak  of  fierce  gesticulations,  directed  seemingly 
at  my  late  visitor. 

"  Lai  Roy,"  said  I  from  above,  severely,  "  what  is  this  ?  " 

Utterly  taken  aback,  he  turned  sullen,  whilst  I  came  down  to 
the  bottom,  and  with  such  dignity  and  calm  as  I  could  muster — 
things  which  impressed  him  more  than  any  scolding — gently  re- 
peated my  question.  He  muttered  something  unintelligible  in  his  . 
own  tongue,  then  replied  with  a  hang-dog,  impenitent  expression, 
"  He  proud  man — he  despise  poor  black  servant ;  for  that  me  hate 
him." 

I  began  a  sermon  on  Christian  humility,  but  it  did  not  get  far. 
At  my  first  pause  he  interposed  with  subtle  insinuation  : 

"  My  master — ^him  I  serve  in  India  before  I  came  out  here — 
he  never  treat  Lai  Boy  that  way — never.'* 

There  were  tears  in  his  eyes;  I  gave  in  and  said  no  more. 
But  his  defence  was  false  ;  this  aversion  had  preceded  the  origin 
he  assi^ed  for  it — nay,  he  might  thank  his  own  bearing  for  Mr. 
GifTords  ill-concealed  dislike.  The  rudeness  of  your  friends' 
servants,  though  your  friends  be  nowise  to  blame  for  it,  has  a 
peculiarly  irritating  power — as  an  annoyance  against  which  you 
are  helpless,  even  to  protest. 

Charlotte,  on  the  other  hand,  Lai  Roy  adored.  Is  there  a  free- 
masonry between  all  savages,  coloured  and  white  ?  She  chaflfed, 
she  twitted,  she  mimicked  him  to  his  face.  He  grinned  from  ear 
to  ear  with  delight,  lingered  in  her  presence,  ushered  her  to  and 
fro,  fascinated  and  respectful — ^to  him  she  was  a  queen  and  a 
goddess. 

Lai  Roy,  by  some  means,  had  contrived  to  impart  something  of 
his  prejudice  against  Mr.  GiflFord  to  Jack.  But  the  boy  was  too 
civil  a  little  chap  ever  to  give  offence ;  and  though,  to  me,  his 
cold,  shy  ways  and  moody  silence  were  noticeable,  and  might  call 
for  explanation,  the  last  person  to  remark  them  would  have  been 
Mr.  Gifford  himself.  Children  in  the  room  he  might  endure,  as 
a  domestic  necessity;  but  pretty  or  ugly,  bright  or  stupid,  amiable 
or  the  reverse,  they  were  no  more  to  him  than  Tiger  or  a  tame 
canary — household  pets  that  some  fancy,  some  don't. 

1  sometimes  feared  our  mild  rule  was  corrupting  our  domestic, 
and  I  had  done  wrong  not  to  send  him  to  some  college  for  desti- 
tute dark  skins,  but  the  poor  fellow  was  quite  capable  of  taking 
his  heart  in  his  hands  and  breaking  it — ^in  plain  English,  of 
setting  himself  to  mope  and  pine  till  the  least  passing  chill 
or  light  epidemic  would  be  all  that  was  needed  to  carry 
him  off. 

He  should  stay,  at  least  till  we  left  London.  Jack  was  so  fond 
of  him  and  he  of  Jack,  between  us  we  might  reform  him  yet — I 
doing  the  moral.  Jack  the  intellectual  training.  He  was  busy 
with  Lai  Roy's  education.    His  "  lessons  "  were  a  daily  institution 

NN 
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I  encouraged,  as  it  deepened  Jack's  sense  of  the  importance  of 
his  own. 

One  rainy  afternoon  that  the  bairns  could  not  go  out,  I  was 
working  the  sewing  machine  and  Mont/s  climbing  monkey 
alternately,  whilst  Jack  with  a  wooden  alphabet  on  the  floor  was 
instructing  Lai  Roy — I  hope  accurately — in  words  of  three  letters, 
when  the  visitors'  bell  rang.  Lai  Boy  suddenly  redoubled  his 
attention  to  his  task. 

"  Lai  Roy,  the  door;"  I  suggested,  "[did  you  not  hear?" 

"  May  I  die  if  I  did ! "  he  ejaculated';  "  him  not  our  bell.  Next 
house." 

"  No,  our  own,"  I  insisted ;  "  do  make  haste." 

"  First  I  put  up  little  master  him  letters — ^letters  make  mess 
on  the  floor." 

An  excuse  for  keeping  somebody  waiting,  I  knew  full  well. 
Before  I  could  expostulate,  the  impatient  somebody  rang  again — 
a  thundering  peal  that  echoed  through  the  house.  No  gentleman's 
ring,  you  might  be  certain.  I  don't  know  if  Lai  Roy  made  the 
reflection,  but  he  hurried  now  to  answer  the  summons  with 
alacrity  commendable,  though  rare.  There  was  a  short  delay, 
then  our  sitting-room  door  was  flung  open  wide,  and  the  familiar 
voice  of  our  janitor  announcing,  "  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Maharana  of  Lahore,"  struck  consternation  into  the  children. 
Jack  dashed  into  the  next  room,  Monty  disappeared  entirely  in 
the  folds  of  my  gown. 

It  was  only  Charlotte,  giving  a  ludicrous  and  exact  imitation 
of  Lai  Roy's  pompous  utterances,  thoroughly  enjoying  the 
moment's  mystification:  then  presenting  herself  in  her  own 
person  and  natural  voice  : 

"  Don't  bolt,  good  people,  it's  only  me.  Now  what's  that  youVe 
got,  Liz  ? — a  Nonpareil  sewing  machine  ?  Just  what  I  want  for  my 
gardener's  wife  at  home.  Show  me  how  it  works.  Where  are 
the  kids?"  Cautiously  they  emerged  from  their  hiding-places. 
"  Jack ! " — he  came  and  shook  hands  in  his  business-like  way — 
"  don't  you  want  to  come  and  see  me  again  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  want  to  see  Tiger — Show's  Tiger  ?  "  said  my  firstborn  with 
candour. 

Charlotte  began  to  mimic  his  bark  for  them,  his  tricks  and 
antics,  sending  the  small  fry  into  such  convulsions  of  laughter 
that  I  was  obliged  to  beg  her  to  desist.  Then  she  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  peculiarities  of  my  anything  but  peculiar  sewing 
machine,  until,  suddenly  recollecting  herself  and  the  time,  she 
started  up,  exclaiming,  "  Lord,  I  must  be  going,  and  I  haven't 
begun  about  what  I  came  on  purpose  to  say.  But  it  won't  take 
long."  Down  she  sat  again  and  resumed,  "  Liz,  I  want  you  for 
^yf^te^  on  the  13th  of  July." 

"  Nobody's  fite  wants  me"  said  I  with  a  half-smile.  "  You're 
not  in  earnest." 
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**  No  nonsense,  Liz,*'  she  urged  seriously.  "  You  must  help. 
It's  a  charity  thing,  you  know — not  public  in  the  professional  sense. 
I  lend  my  house  and  garden,  charge  a  femcy  price  for  tickets  of 
admission,  and  the  patronesses  sell  them  to  their  friends.  Lady 
Evelyn  Sawney  wiU  play  on  the  zither,  Mrs.  Fitzcavendish  Dash- 
well  will  sing,  and  I've  put  you  down  in  my  head  to  recite  *  The 
Death  of  Montrose.' " 

"  How  could  you  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

"You  won't?" 

"  Out  of  the  question,"  I  said  most  decidedly. 

"  Pshaw ! "  she  said,  with  a  stamp  of  impatience.  "  There's  a 
woman !  I  never  yet  knew  one  who  would  do  you  a  good  turn  if 
it  cost  her  a  scratch.  You,  Liz — I  thought  you  we  re  different, 
and  might  strain  a  point  to  oblige  a  friend  but  for  whom  you'd 
never  have  got  up  in  the  world  as  you  have." 

I  tried  to  look  reproaches;  I  could  not  speak  them. 
But  Charlotte  had  hardened  her  heart  and  sharpened  her 
tongue. 

"  There's  gratitude,"  she  went  on.  "  Over  and  again  you've 
declared  youTe  ready  to  do  any  earthly  thing  to  oblige  me  ;  and 
now,  the  first  trifling  service  I  ask  you,  it's,  *  No,  thank  you ; ' 
'  Indeed,  I  can't.'  And  why  ?  You'd  rather  not.  It  would  require 
an  effort.     You  don't  think  it  looks  well." 

**  I  should  have  to  do  violence  to  my  feelings,"  I  said,  "  to  join 
in  a  party  of  pleasure,  and  all  for  nothing,  as  I  should  be  but  a 
poor  addition  to  the  festival." 

"  Tm  the  best  judge  of  that,"  she  protested,  "  and  I  declare  I 
can't  carry  it  through  without  you.  Everything  is  going  wrong. 
If  you  won't  back  me,  I  shall  just  throw  the  whole  thing  over. 
There  !     Choose  ! " 

She  would  have  carried  her  point,  as  of  old,  by  storm  and  bat- 
tery. When  set  upon  winning  it,  there  was  no  weapon,  lawful  or 
unlawful,  that  she  would  not  use.  She  tried  one  after  another  and 
threw  them  away,  and  you  were  mostly  exhausted  before  her 
armoury  was.  Ah  !  she  was  right.  I  owed  her  much,  everything, 
and  bad  often  felt  I  could  say  no  to  nothing  she  might  ask  as  a 
fair  return.  With  some  difficulty  I  coaxed  her  into  a  compromise. 
I  would  be  her  right  hand  in  all  that  concerned  the  preliminary 
arrangements,  whilst  she  agreed  not  to  press  me  to  figure  person- 
ally in  the  gay  throng,  prophesying  that  I  should  be  drawn  in 
and  yield  of  my  own  accord.  She  had  not  the  ghost  of  a  reason 
for  her  previous  insistence ;  it  was  merely  that,  having  settled  it 
all  in  her  own  mind,  my  flat  refusal  had  irritated  her  into  making 
my  acceptance  or  refusal  a  crucial  test  of  friendship !  To  prove 
my  good-will,  I  put  my  services  at  her  disposal  without  stint — no 
slight  extra  tax  at  this  moment.  Still,  Beattie  Graves'  prophecy, 
that  I  should  break  down,  had  not  been  fulfilled,  and  the  certainty 
that  in  the  event  of  such  a  thing  the  children  would  get  but  cold 
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support  from  their  Hampshire  relations^  had  lately  received  fresh 
confirmation. 

It  came  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Hazlemere,  who  had  continued  to 
write  now  and  then  to  tell  me  of  Gerty's  improved  health  and 
rapid  growth.  After  several  pages  filled  with  those  all-importaDt 
little  particulars  no  one  else  perhaps  would  have  cared  to  hear 
about — which  was  the  secret  of  his  caring  to  write  them  to  me — 
came  the  following : — 

"  It  will  interest  you  to  hear  that  whilst  calling  on  a  neighbonr  • 
the  other  day  I  met  Mr.  Sherwood  Romney.  His  place,  the  Mote, 
is  about  six  miles  from  here.  I  found  him  extremely  agreeable ; 
but  report  assigns  to  him  considerable  powers  in  the  other  line. 
I  am  told  that  his  second  son  has  got  himself  frightfully  into  debt, 
and  that,  in  spite  of  their  social  position,  the  family  are  in  some- 
what embarrassed  circumstances.  I  scarcely  see  that  he  could 
have  provided  for  your  children,  or  that  you  would  have  derived 
any  material  benefit  from  the  countenance  of  your  relations  by 
marriage.    How  much  needy  gentility  is  about ! " 

At  this  point  the  handwriting,  throughout  rather  unsteady, 
became  perfectly  illegible.  The  explanation  came  below  in  a 
postscript: 

"  Gerty  insists  on  my  writing  this  with  her  on  my  knee.  She 
now  wants  to  guide  my  hand  as  her  nurse  guided  hers  in  the 
inclosed,  her  first  letter;  it  is,  of  course,  for  Jack." 


{To  he  continued.) 


SONNET- 
TO  A  LITTLE  GIRL. 


Even  as  a  child  whose  eager  fingers  snatch 

An  ocean  shell  and  hold  it  to  his  ear, 
With  wondering,  awenstruck  eyes  is  hushed  to  catch 

The  murmurous  music  of  its  coiled  sphere ; 
Whispers  of  wind  and  wave,  soul-stirring  songs 

Of  storm-tossed  ships  and  all  the  mystery 
That  to  the  illimitable  sea  belongs. 

Stream  to  him  from  its  tiny  cavity. 
As  such  an  one  with  reverent  awe  I  hold 

Thy  tender  hand,  and  in  those  pure  grey  eyes, 
That  sweet  child-iace,  those  tumbled  curls  of  gold. 

And  in  thy  smiles  and  loving,  soft  replies 
I  find  the  whole  of  love — hear  fiiU  and  low 

Its  mystic  ocean's  tremulous  ebb  and  flow. 

E.  G.  D. 


SOME  STREET  NUISANCES. 


IT  may,  I  think,  be  safely  assumed  that,  in  the  course  of  their 
perambulations  through  the  streets  of  London,  most  people 
have  at  one  time  or  another  attempted  to  solve  a  very  puzzling 
jiroblem,  namely,  how,  among  the  many  applicants  for  charity  by 
whom  they  are  continually  accosted,  the  really  indigent  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  impostor.  We  are  repeatedly  warned  that 
indiscriminate  liberality  in  such  matters  does  more  harm  than 
good,  and  only  tends  to  encourage  those  who  merely  trade  on  our 
credulity  and  inwardly  congratulate  themselves  on  having  bam- 
boozled the  donor  while  pocketing  his  alms.  This  is  no  doubt 
true  to  a  great  extent ;  but  even  the  most  experienced  detectors 
of  imposition  are  not  altogether  infallible,  and  may  occasionally  be 
mistaiken ;  the  peripatetic  philanthropist  may  therefore  be  pardoned 
if  he  now  and  then  errs  on  the  wrong  side,  and  bestows  his  mite 
on  the  very  individual  who  least  deserves  it. 

There  are,  however,  certain  signs  and  tokens  indicative  of  the 
regular  street  prowler  which  an  old  Londoner  recognizes  at  a  glance, 
and  a  few  of  them  may  advantageously  be  enumerated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  uninitiated.  It  should,  moreover,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  localities  chiefly  patronized  by  the  West  End  contingent 
of  the  insatiable  fraternity  are  the  smaller  thoroughfares  abutting 
on  Park  Lane — Chapel  Street  and  South  Street,  for  instance — and 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Grosvenor  Square. 

Perhaps  the  most  obstinately  persevering  solicitors,  who  accept 
no  denial  and  are  stolidly  insensible  to  rebuflF,  are  the  squalid 
females  with  a  couple  of  children,  one  generally  in  arms,  and  both, 
if  report  speak  truth,  in  most  cases  hired  for  the  day.  Their  stock 
in  trade  usually  consists  of  a  few  faded  flowers — lavender  in 
autumn — or  half-a-dozen  pencils  ;  and  as  they  invariably  frequent 
the  streets  where  the  absence  of  shops  deprives  their  victim  of  any 
possible  place  of  refuge,  a  lady  walking  without  escort,  especially 
when  carrying  a  bag  or  porte-monnaie,  has  no  chance  with  them. 
Others,  somewhat  more  respectably  attired,  are  provided  with 
baskets  containing  an  assortment  of  cufifs,  collars  or  knitted  gloves, 
according  to  the  season,  and  lie  in  wait  for  any  carriage  that  may 
chance  to  stop  while  a  card  or  message  is  being  delivered,  accom- 
panying the  display  of  their  wares  with  the  never-feiling  pro- 
fessiontd  whine.  Some  years  ago,  passing  along  Grosvenor  Street, 
I  noticed  a  brougham  standing  in  front  of  a  house  near  Bond 
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Street,  in  which  sat  a  lady,  evidently  awaiting  the  return  of  a 
friend  who  had  just  gone  in.  At  the  door  of  the  carriage  a  stout, 
red-faced  female  had  taken  up  her  post,  and  notwithstanding 
repeated  refusals  on  the  part  of  the  occupant,  persisted  in  thrust- 
ing her  basket  through  the  open  window,  until  the  lady,  annoyed 
by  her  importunities,  sharply  pulled  up  the  glass. 

"  Did  ye  ever  see  the  like  ?  "  indignantly  exclaimed  the  disap- 
pointed harpy  with  a  strong  Milesian  accent ;  ^*  is  it  shutting  the 
window  in  me  face  ye're  after  ?  Sure,  and  may  the  gates  of  h — ^1 
be  the  revarse  to  ye ! " 

Street  prowlers  of  the  male  sex  may  be  classed  in  two  distinct 
categories,  the  pertinacious  and  the  quietly  respectful.  To  the 
former  belong  the  hulking  young  fellow  with  a  bunch  of  groundsel 
in  his  hand,  by  way  of  protest  against  being  "  run  in  "  by  an  over- 
officious  "bobby;"  and  the  seedy  individual  who  sidles  mys- 
teriously up  to  you  with  the  request  that  you  will  **  spare  a  copper 
for  a  pore  man,"  keeping  pace  with  you  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so, 
and  bestowing  divers  uncomplimentary  epithets  on  your  hard- 
heartedness  in  the  event  of  a  refusal.  The  latter  class  includes 
the  apparently  bewildered  "  stranger  in  London,"  who  stops  you 
to  ask  the  nearest  way  to  Putney  or  Barnet,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  the  decently-dressed  but  apocryphal  mechanic,  who  has  either 
just  come  out  of  a  hospital  or  solicits  your  influence  with  the 
authorities  to  get  into  one.  Then  there  is  the  portly  Frenchman, 
who  may  be  met  with  any  day  in  the  vicinity  of  Charing  Cross, 
and  who  has  been  wounded  at  Gravelotte  or  taken  prisoner  at 
Sedan ;  and  the  old  crone,  a  fixture  in  Grarrick  Street  from  four  to 
seven  in  the  afternoon,  who  levies  black-mail  on  every  well-dressed 
pedestrian,  and  only  wants  a  crutch  to  sit  for  the  portrait  of  the 
malevolent  hag  issuing  nightly  from  the  chest  of  the  merchant 
Abudah ;  nor  must  the  pseudo-cabman  out  of  work  be  forgotten, 
whom  you  never  saw  before  in  your  life,  but  who  distinctly  re- 
members having  "  druv  "  your  honour  many  and  many  a  time,  and 
modestly  suggests  that  the  loan  of  half-a-crown  would  quite  set 
him  up  again.  I  have  lost  sight  for  the  last  year  or  two  of  the 
little  Frenchwoman,  whose  ostensible  motive  in  addressing  people 
was  to  inquire  the  way  to  Finsbury  Circus,  and  who,  if  imprudently 
encouraged,  favoured  them  with  a  tale  of  woe  as  long  as  the  cata- 
logue of  Leporello.  As,  however,  her  assumed  ignorance  of  metro- 
politan topography  has  already  inspired  more  than  one  not 
altogether  sympathetic  allusion  in  the  public  prints,  it  is  possible 
that  she  may  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  drop  Finsbury  Circus, 
and  adopt  some  other  less  hazardous  method  of  "spoUing  the 
Egyptians." 

It  would  be  unjust  to  apply  the  term  "  nuisance  "  to  those  in- 
offensive recipients  of  charity  who  importune  no  one,  but  passively 
depend  on  the  good-will  of  benevolent  Samaritans.  Such  is  the 
old  female  in  rusty  black,  who  may  be  seen  day  after  day  at  her 
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post  a  little  beyond  the  synagogue  in  Great  Portland  Street, 
standing  close  to  the  pavement,  and  neither  by  word  nor  look 
appealing  to  the  frequenters  of  that  populous  thoroughfiure.  She 
is  to  all  appearance  a  privileged  person,  for  the  police  never  seem 
disposed  to  interfere  with  her,  but  evidently  regard  her  as  having 
a  prescriptive  right  to  the  small  space  occupied  by  her  on  the 
Queen's  highway.  Such  also  is  the  cripple  supported  by  two 
crutches,  who  wanders  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another,  and 
always  turns  up  when  you  least  expect  him,  uttering  an  almost 
inaudible  chant  as  he  plods  painfully  on,  and  now  and  then  paus- 
ing to  count  the  few  pence  amassed  during  his  daily  round. 
Intolerable  nuisances,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  three  or  four  able- 
bodied  and  decently-clad  loafers  who,  on  the  first,  sign  of  frost, 
perambulate  the  streets,  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices  a 
discordant  chorus,  the  burden  of  which  is  that  England  will 
speedily  go  to  the  dogs  if  she  neglect  the  "  pore  ; "  and  a  similar 
denomination  may  be  strictly  applied  to  the  miserable  object  in 
rags  and  tatters  shambling  along  Oxford  Street,  whose  by  no 
means  unremunerative  capital  consists  in  the  total  absence  of 
shoes  and  stockings,  an  exhibition  which  would  assuredly  not  be 
permitted  in  any  civilized  metropolis  but  our  own. 

Crossing-sweepers,  thanks  to  the  defective  system  of  street 
cleaning  persisted  in  by  our  administrative  ediles,  are  a  necessity 
with  us,  and  therefore  fully  entitled  to  an  occasional  tribute  of 
recognition  from  the  delicately  shod  pedestrian.  It  is  true  that 
the  majority  of  them,  like  policemen,  are  seldom  at  hand  when 
really  wanted,  and  prefer  handling  their  brooms  on  dry  days  rather 
than  on  wet  ones;  nevertheless,  bearing  in  mind  the  caprices 
of  our  climate  and  the  ancle-deep  mud  which  prevails  in  certain 
quarters  of  the  town — Tottenham  Court  Eoad,  for  example — where 
the  crossing-sweeper  is  unknown,  I  do  not  very  well  see  how  we 
could  get  on  without  them.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  be- 
stowal of  largess,  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  those 
who  ask  for  it  and  those  who  do  not ;  the  former  coming  under 
the  head  of  positive  nuisances,  in  which  category  may  also  be 
classed  the  irrepressible  shoeblacks  in  Coventry  Street,  who  pounce 
on  every  foot-passenger,  point  with  extended  finger  at  his  boots, 
and  accompany  the  gesture  with  an  ear-splitting  "  Shine ! " 

In  wide  thoroughfares  like  Oxford  Street  and  Piccadilly  the 
processions  of  sandwich-men  as  a  recognized  advertising  medium 
may  be  tolerated,  but  in  narrow  and  crowded  localities  such  as 
Old  Bond  Street  they  are  decidedly  out  of  place ;  and  as  much 
may  be  said  of  the  real  or  pseudo-blind  men,  the  continual  tapping 
of  whose  sticks  on  the  pavement  is  the  reverse  of  melodious  ;  nor 
is  the  comfort  of  promenaders  particularly  enhanced  by  the  four 
o'clock  invasion  of  panting  newsvendors,  jostling  each  other  in 
their  westward  steeplechase,  and  hoarsely  vociferating  "The 
winner !     The  winner !  " 
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Barrel-organists  who  stolidly  decline  to  "  move  on  "  are  acknow- 
ledged nuisances,  and  especially  obnoxious  to  the  dwellers  in  (so- 
called)  quiet  streets ;  but^a  torture  far  less  endurable  to  sensitive 
ears  is  the  monotonous  droning  of  the  kilted  Scotchman  with  the 
bagpipes,  not  to  mention  the  cracked  tones  of  an  antediluvian 
hurdy-gurdy  grinding  a  succession  of  doleful  airs,  of  which  the 
"  Old  Hunchredth  "  is  incontestably  the  most  cheerful.  Compared 
with  these,  the  "too-too"  of  Punch  is  a  welcome  relief;  and  I 
own  to  a  kindly  weakness  for  the  incorrigible  old  reprobate,  whose 
pranks — I  confess  it  without  a  particle  of  shame — ^amuse  me  still 
as  they  did  half  a  century  ago. 

It  may  perhaps  be  deemed  uncharitable  to  include  among  street 
nuisances  the  sports  habitually  indulged  in  by  the  rising  generation 
of  our  juvenile  Arabs,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  their 
customary  pastimes  might  advantageously  be  modified.  Tops, 
marbles,  and  hop-scotch  are  legitimate  and  harmless  recreations 
after  school-board  hours,  and  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  get  oat  of 
their  way ;  but  "  tip-cat,"  with  its  jagged  pieces  of  wood  perpet- 
ually flying  about  and  menacing  the  eyes  and  faces  of  the  passers- 
by,  is  an  indefensible  abomination.  It  may  also  be  parenthetically 
hinted  that  if  the  sprightly  damsels,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  guid- 
ing two  perambulators  abreast  on  a  narrow  pavement  for  the  sake 
of  a  friendly  chat,  would  condescend  to  impel  their  vehicles  in  a 
straight  instead  of  a  zig-zag  direction,  they  would  confer  a  favour 
on  the  persons  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  and  who  are  not 
usually  blest  with  cast-iron  toes  and  ancles.  Such  abnegation  on 
their  parts,  however,  in  the  present  advanced  stage  of  feminine 
emancipation,  it  woidd  doubtless  be  hardly  fair  to  expect,  and  I 
for  one  shall  certainly  not  live  to  see  it. 

But  all  the  above-mentioned  nuisances  fade  into  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  obstructive  propensities  of  our  municipal 
authorities,  at  whose  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  the  most  densely 
populated  thoroughfares  are  arbitrarily  transformed  into  recep- 
tacles for  uprooted  paving  stones  and  gas  pipes,  and,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  such  interruption  of  traflSc 
is  more  prejudicial  than  at  any  other.  It  is  either  the  gas  or  the 
sewers  that  presumably  need  inspection,  or  the  experimental  essay 
of  a  newly  invented  pavement,  the  solidity  of  which  is  to  be 
tested ;  meanwhile,  circulation  is  permanently  impeded  and  trade 
completely  at  a  standstill.  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many  times 
during  the  last  ten  years  the  Strand  has  been  under  repair,  and 
never  pass  along  it  without  anticipating  a  "  block."  Indeed,  were 
I  an  inhabitant  of  that  ill-fated  region,  I  should  feel  more  than 
ever  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  righteous  indignation  of 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  when  asked  by  the  gentleman  who  amused  himself 
by  throwing  vegetable  marrows  into  her  garden  if  he  were  wrong 
in  supposing  her  to  be  niece  of  the  Commissioners  of  Paving. 

CHARLES  HERVEY. 
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LONDON    SOCIETY. 


DECEMBER,     1886. 


ANONYMOUS    LETTEES, 

A  THREE-CORNERED  ESSAY. 


I  SUPPOSE  that  if  there  is  one  subject  more  than  another  on 
which  we  ordinarily  pronounce  sweeping  and  vindictive 
opinions  it  is  the  subject  of  anonymous  letters.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  a  forcible  way  of  saying  that  a  man  who  could 
write  an  anonymous  letter  was  quite  capable  of  committing  an 
assassination.  Obviously,  however,  the  duke  must  have  had 
anonymous  letters  of  the  very  worst  kind  in  his  mind  when  he 
made  this  sweeping  assertion.  Certainly,  there  are  anonymous 
letters  which  deserve  the  most  absolute  reprobation.  The  man 
who  under  the  aid  of  darkness  deals  a  cowardly  stab  with  a 
poisoned  stiletto  is  one  of  the  biggest  villains  unhung.  But  I 
venture  to  believe  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  anonymouc 
letters  comes  under  so  severe  a  category  as  this.  It  is  even 
possible  that  in  perfect  fairness  some  considerations  may  be 
urged  in  their  behalf;  it  is  even  possible  that  some  letters  of 
an  anonymous  kind  may  have  a  very  agreeable  character.  The 
principle  of  anonymity  is  one  which  has  taken  deep  root  in  the 
shy,  reserved,  island-like  British  character. 

When  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  acknowledges  the  receipt 
of  heavy  sums  on  account  of  unpaid  income  tax,  of  course  there 
may  be  the  suspicion  that  the  sum  sent  may  be  only  an  instalment 
of  the  sum  due,  and  we  think  of  the  many  defaulters  who  never 
make  any  remittances  at  all;  yet,  so  far  as  they  go,  these 
anonymous  letters  possess  some  proportion  of  merit.  The 
secretaries  to  charitable  institutions  almost  daily  have  to  thaiak- 
fuUy  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  anonymous  letters  containing 
handsome  donations.  There  is  an  obvious  reason  why  such 
persons  should  desire  to  preserve  the  veil  of  anonymity.  If  they 
had  given  their  names  and  addresses  there  would  be  very  little 
peace  left  for  them  in  this  life.  They  would  be  a  mark  for  every 
letter-begging  impostor  known  to  the  mendicity  societies.  Very 
charming  things  may  be  said  in  anonymous  letters.  I  have  had 
few  anonymous  letters  in  my  obscure  life,  but  on  two  of  those 
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occasions  I  have  received  bink  bills  as  friendly  acknowledgments 
of  my  humble  merits,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  the 
anonymous  writers.  They  may  venture  to  feel  quite  sure  I  am 
exceedingly  obliged  to  them.  The  pnnciple  of  anonymity  per- 
vades all  literature,  though  of  recent  years  the  custom  of  signed 
articles  has  been  extensively  adopted.  The  Irishman  who  said 
that  Mr.  Anon  was  the  author  of  a  great  variety  of  publications  of 
much  merit  was  perfectly  correct  in  his  statement.  What  a 
wonderful  revolution  it  would  be  if  the  articles  in  the  daily  papers 
were  signed  in  London,  as  is  done  in  Paris.  To  some  of  us  the 
authorship  is  an  open  secret,  but  in  the  press  generally  the  articles 
and  correspondence  are  in  reality  anonymous  letters-  Many 
people  who  write  anonymously  would  very  willingly  have  their 
names  published ;  however,  for  many  reasons  the  veil  of  anonymity 
is  preserved,  and  not  least  for  the  sake  of  the  authors  them- 
selves, who  seem  to  write  with  a  greater  freedom  and  unre- 
serve in  this  way  than  when  they  affix  their  names.  Anonymous 
writers  on  the  same  staff  sedulously  cultivate  the  habit  of  writing 
as  much  like  each  other  as  possible,  so  that  the  entire  authorship 
of  a  periodical  seems  to  imply  a  single  individuality.  Indeed  one 
very  distinguished  writer  told  me  the  other  day,  that  looking 
back  over  piles  of  anonymous  contributions  to  the  press,  he  was 
often  unable  to  identify  his  own  productions. 

We  may,  as  a  general  principle,  speak  with  very  great  and 
deserved  scorn  of  anonymous  letters ;  but,  as  a  rule,  a  wise  man 
will  not  disregard  them.  I  have  heard  a  public  man  declare  that 
he  always  threw  anonymous  letters  into  the  fire,  without  reading 
them.  I  think  he  made  a  mistake,  and  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  get  some  good  out  of  them.  The  many  anonymous  letters 
received  by  leading  statesmen  is  prodigious,  and  they  may  serve 
to  indicate  the  drift  of  popular  feeling  and  opinion.  At  the 
present  time  the  police  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  anonymous 
communications,  and  at  no  time  indeed  have  they  disregarded  them. 
A  good  many  of  the  letters  are  obviously  written  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  setting  the  police  on  a  false  scent.  But  without 
doubt  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  may  be  obtained  this 
way.  The  case  is  very  easily  conceivable  where  a  man  may  be  will- 
ing enough  to  do  a  service  to  the  cause  of  justice  or  preservation 
of  life,  without  putting  himself  into  a  dangerous  position  by  tum- 
ning  public  informer.  Many  hints  have  been  given  which  have 
resulted  in  important  consequences,  arrests  have  been  made,  crimes 
have  been  prevented ;  lives  have  been  saved,  by  anonymous  writers. 
The  letters  which  have  seemed  the  least  noticeable  have  had  the 
most  important  results.  From  the  time  of  King  James  and  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  there  have  been  some  of  special  use  this  way. 
Anonymous lettersproceedfrompersonswhoarewillingto  do  agood 
turn  or  to  do  a  bad  turn,  as  the  case  may  be.  Letters  of  this  sort  {totbl 
people  willing  to  do  a  good  turn  are  in  an  inconceivable  minority  as 
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compared  to  letters  from  those  willing  to  do  a  bad  tarn.  If  a 
man  has  got  into  very  serious  trouble  at  some  time  of  his  life  and 
has  gone  away  to  begin  a  new  life  in  a  new  place,  how  often  it 
happens  that  the  old  story  is  raked  up ;  the  dastardly  anonjnnous 
letter  has,  assassin-like,  followed  him  to  his  new  friends  or  his 
new  employers.  Harry  gets  an  anonymous  letter  asking  him  if  he 
knows  all  about  his  Harriet's  previous  engagement  to  young  Dun- 
derhead, and  if  he  knows  how  it  came  to  be  broken  off.  A  man 
of  business  gets  a  mysterious  communication  asking  him  if  he 
knows  that  his  most  esteemed  customer  has  made  an  application 
for  a  loan  and  been  refused.  Few  persons  could  have  known  about 
the  engagement  or  about  the  fruitless  application,  and  one  of 
these  persons  must  have  been  the  writer  of  the  missive.  It 
may  not  have  been  possible  to  find  out  who  has  been  the  writer  of 
the  anonymous  letter— often,  no  doubt,  the  person  least  suspected. 
The  secret  is  perhaps  revealed  at  last,  and  too  late,  long  after  the 
mischief  has  been  done,  and  perhaps  when  both  the  mischief-maker 
and  the  dupe  are  alike  equally  remote  from  these  sublunary 
interests. 

When  an  anonymous  letter  takes  the  form  of  a  friendly  warnings 
it  may  be  received  in  a  friendly  spirit  or  even  with  some  degree 
of  gratitude.  Some  such  letters  which  young  people  occasionally 
receive  are  trifling  enough,  and  may  serve  as  a  caution  and  a 
hint.  The  day  of  the  worthy  Saint  Valentine,  who  would  be  con- 
siderably astonished  if  he  could  realize  the  modem  associations 
connected  with  his  name,  is  a  kind  of  licensed  saturnalia  for  the 
writers  of  anonymous  letters.  A  very  large  proportion  of  such 
letters  is  never  intended  to  be  so  exceedingly  anonymous,  or  the 
anonymity  gives  way  before  a  moderate  amount  of  guessing  or  the. 
slightest  pressure  to  reveal  the  true  story  of  authorship. 

Outside  St.  Valentine's  day  the  young  folk  get  these  harmless- 
communications.  Sometimes  they  have  a  hint  that  they  ought 
to  behave  better  at  church,  or  that  they  are  observed  to  be  walk- 
ing too  much  with  some  particular  person,  or  that  their  trysting 
place  in  the  grove  is  not  so  unknown  as  they  imagined.  There 
are  few  persons  who  have  not  anonymously  received  a  little  tract. 
Sometimes  an  anonymous  letter  may  have  very  remarkable  conse- 
quences ;  this  has  often  been  seen  in  our  social  history.  Sometimes 
an  unnecessary  and  cruel  run  upon  a  bank  has  been  caused  by  an 
anonymous  letter.  One  or  two  valuable  hints  have  been  given  this 
way  which  have  saved  the  hazardous  fortunes  of  people  to  whom  they 
have  been  addressed.  It  is  said  that  Fauntleroy  by  an  anonymous 
communication  caused  a  customer  for  whose  interests  he  was  greatly 
concerned,  to  withdraw  a  sum  of  money  before  his  frauds  were  dis-^ 
covered.  I  believe  there  have  been  one  or  two  similar  instances 
before  the  failure  of  banks.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  a  remarkable 
instance  of  an  anonymous  letter.  He  had  been  travelling  iu 
America  about  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  taking 
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life  very  esuiily  and  making  a  good  many  friends  by  his  cheerfalness 
and  good  nature.  One  day  he  was  about  to  enter  a  train  which 
would  take  him  on  a  long  journey  through  a  district  of  Secessia. 
He  had  just  taken  his  seat  when  a  porter  came  down  the  platform 
calling  out,  **  Any  gentleman  here  of  the  name  of  Haynes  Crau- 
ford  ?  "  He  said  that  that  was  his  name  and  an  anonymous  letter 
was  handed  to  him.  It  simply  contained  the  words,  **  Don't  travel 
by  this  train."  The  railway  ticket  had  been  an  expensive  one,  but 
he  thought  it  best  to  sacrifice  it.  Now  mark  the  sequel.  Some 
hundred  miles  from  the  point  of  starting  the  train  had  to  pass  over 
a  wooden  viaduct,  and  that  very  morning  by  a  sudden  irruption 
some  Confederate  troops  had  cut  down  the  viaduct.  The  train  was 
utterly  wrecked.  Mr.  Haynes  Crauford — only  of  course  that  wa? 
not  his  name — has  always  been  at  a  loss  respecting  the  authorship 
of  the  anonymous  letter.  Sometimes  he  thought  that  it  must 
have  been  some  friend  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  at  the 
hotels,  and  was  inclined  to  the  theory  that  one  of  these  persons 
had  been  a  Freemason  like  himself,  and  that  being  acquainted 
with  the  military  plot  he  had  sent  him  the  timely  information. 

In  a  biographical  work  of  unequal  merits,  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall's 
"  Retrospect  of  a  Long  Life,"  there  is  a  most  touching  account  of 
an  anonymous  letter  which  had  been  received  by  Mrs.  Hall.     It 
only  contained  the  words : 

Psalm  xci.  verses  4,  5,  6,  10,  11. 

Let  our  readers  refer,  as  the  good  lady  did,  to  the  actual  verseu. 
According  to  Mr.  Hall  the  effect  which  this  letter  produced  upon 
her  mind  was  quite  extraordinary.  **  I  think  that  letter  gave  her 
more  veritable  joy  than  did  any  secondary  letter  she  had  in 
her  life  received.  I  believe  it  to  have  influenced  her  thoughts 
and  pen  during  the  many  after  years  of  her  career.  It  gave  scope 
to  her  imagination ;  how,  when,  where,  to  whom  had  she  done 
the  service  thus  acknowledged  ?  I  believe  the  speculative 
thought  thus  excited  often  brought  sleep  to  the  head  wearied 
with  labour  and  the  mind  overburdened  with  toil— acting  as  an 
anodyne  when  care  and  anxiety  pressed  upon  both.  She  would 
speculate  as  to  which  of  her  good  works  brought  this  acknow- 
ledgment and  reward.  Came  it  from  a  fallen  sister  rescued  from 
sin  r  Some  half-fiimished  relieved  supplicant  ?  Some  reformed 
drunkard  ?  The  mother  of  some  child  to  health  restored  ?  Some 
widowed  wife  whose  husband  had  died  upon  a  borrowed  pillow  ? 
Some  consumption-stricken  patient,  who  had  exchanged  a  damp 
straw  bed  in  a  foetid  alley  for  wholesome  air  and  food  at  Old 
Brompton  ?  .  .  .  Such  speculations  as  to  whence  come  the  prayers 
breathed  into  her  mind,  heart,  soul  by  the  prayers  and  prophetic 
blessings  of  the  ninety-first  psalm — are  not  mine ;  they  were  hers. 
Whoever  the  sender  may  have  been,  the  object  was  fiilly  answered. 
I  believe  nothing  in  her  long  life  was  to  her  so  fertile  of  happiness. 
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The  words  were  as  sunshine  over  a  bed  of  flowers  on  which  the 
dew  had  plentifully  fallen.  They  cheered  her  in  her  work ;  they 
stimulated,  encouraged,  and  recompensed ;  and  I  am  very  sure  that 
much  of  the  good  they  did  may  be  traced  to  that  simple  source." 

Other  instances  of  kindly  anonymous  letters  might  be  given. 
How  encouraged  before  now  has  the  despairing  suitor  been  by  the 
delicate  feminine  missive  of  an  unknown  friend — Faint  heart 
never  won  fair  lady.  It  may  have  come  from  a  special  friend ; 
it  may  have  been  "  inspired  "  by  her  own  self.  Lovers  have  often 
had  cause  to  bless,  as  well  as  to  blame,  the  anonymous  letter. 
Some  little  difficulty  has  been  cleared  up,  or  some  hint  has  been 

fiven  about  the  picnic  or  dance,  when  he  may  meet  her,  if  only 
e  can  get  the  requisite  invitation.  Invitations  of  this  sort  are  not 
difficult  to  procure ;  indeed,  I  know  a  man  who  told  me  that  he 
never  allowed  the  form  of  an  invitation  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
going  to  any  party  that  he  fancied  he  would  like.  He  simply 
wrote  a  note,  thanking  them  for  their  kind  invitation,  and  express- 
ing his  great  pleasure  in  attending  it.  The  kind  host  thought 
that  he  had  been  imposed  upon  by  some  heartless  anonymous 
hoaxer,  and  made  a  point  of  treating  him  with  special  attention. 
I  have  warned  my  young  friend  that  he  may  carry  this  sort  of 
thing  too  far,  and  that  there  are  stem  unkindly  hosts  who  are 
capable  of  seeing  through  a  ladder,  and  carrying  the  joke  to  an 
unpleasant  ultimatum.  It  is  a  very  well-intended  letter  which  lets 
you  know  that  a  burglary  is  to  come  off  in  your  house  this  very 
night — ^written  by  some  penitent  companion  of  thieves,  the  wants 
of  whose  amiable  family  have  been  perpetually  relieved  by  your 
philanthropic  wife.  I  have  heard  of  strange  stories  in  Border 
castles  and  Irish  country  houses  of  anonymous  communication  s  being 
received  of  an  intended  attack,  only  just  in  time  to  loophole  the 
shutters  and  to  make  a  barricade  of  the  furniture.  Neither  is  it 
pleasant  for  the  master  of  a  retinue  of  servants  to  learn  anony- 
mously— however  well-intended  the  missive  may  be — that  one  of 
his  servants  is  a  well-known  London  pickpocket,  and  when  they 
are  all  mustered,  to  find  him  disguised  in  the  form  of  an  engag- 
ing female  domestic.  I  am  told  that  something  like  this 
happened  in  a  fashionable  watering  place  a  few  years  ago. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  anonymous  letters,  then,  which  must  be 
especially  noted — those  containing  warnings  and  those  containing 
threats.  The  last  named  come  under  the  stringent  hand  of  the 
law,  and  no  one  can  say  that  penal  servitude  is  too  great  a  penalty. 
To  many  persons  the  living  in  a  state  of  terror  is  more  unendurable 
than  being  exposed  to  actual  attack.  When  an  anonymous  letter 
has  been  accompanied  by  an  attempt  to  extort  money,  the  tur- 
pitude of  the  crime  can  hardly  be  exceeded.  Several  recent  and 
very  proper  convictions  for  crimes  of  this  sort  may  be  in  the  re- 
collection of  our  readers.  I  have  known  ladies  who  have  been 
brought  to  a  pitiable  state  of  terror  by  the  receipt  of  insulting 
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threatening  letters  from  the  friends  and  followers  of  discarded 
servants.  It  is  not  pleasant  when  Captain  Moonlight  sends  one 
of  his  letters,  and  you  receive  one  with  a  coflBn  and  death's  head. 
There  are  persons  who  have  been  pursued  by  rancorous  letters,  and 
•who  perhaps  have  faint  surmisings  of  an  uneasy  conscience  in  by- 
gone years  and  live  in  constant  fear  lest  an  unknown  Damocles' 
sword  should  at  any  moment  fall  upon  his  head.  I  knew  once  a 
lonely  village,  where  just  outside  a  wood  a  man  was  found  dead, 
shot  through  the  heart,  with  watch  and  purse  untouched.  We  all 
agreed  that  it  was  an  old  threat  carried  out,  a  hideous  quarrel  at 
last  avenged.  The  anonymous  letter  that  threatens  such  horrors 
is  a  more  wicked  bit  of  writing  than  any  forgery  could  be. 

Those  who  read  character  by  handwriting,  and  still  more 
those  who  profess  to  be  experts  in  handwriting,  have  most  of 
their  occupation  found  them  by  writers  of  anonymous  letters.  No 
doubt  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  unreality  and  error  in  the 
conclusions  of  experts,  so  much  so,  that  no  opinion  of  this  sort 
ought  to  be  received  in  a  court  unless  there  is  abundance  of 
corroborative  evidence.  As  a  rule  every  anonymous  letter  which 
is  not  at  once  consigned  to  the  flames  or  waste-paper  basket, 
undergoes  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  handwriting.  Unless  a  person 
is  an  expert,  the  opinions  given  on  the  subject  of  handwriting 
are  often  simply  ridiculous.  I  showed  a  letter  one  day  to  a  lady 
who  was  thought  to  be  a  great  authority  on  such  matters.  She 
loaded  the  handwriting  with  every  species  of  abuse.  It  was  the 
writing  of  a  bad-tempered  man,  of  a  stupid  man,  of  an  ignorant 
man ;  there  could  be  no  relieving  feature  whatever  in  such  hand- 
writing as  that.  "  And  now,  madam,"  I  said,  "  will  you  look  at 
the  signature."  It  was  the  signature  of  Macaulay.  So,  if  you 
wish  to  obtain  an  opinion  worth  having  respecting  the  owner- 
ship of  handwriting,  it  is  far  best  for  you  to  obtain  a  skilled 
opinion.  You  are  not  obliged  to  believe  the  expert,  any  more 
than  if  you  are  upon  a  jury,  and  it  becomes  peculiarly  difiicult  to 
believe  when  two  experts  are  swearing  hard  against  one  another. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  opinion  of  an  expert  will  not  help  you,  there 
is  no  opinion  on  which  you  can  safely  go.  A  very  remarkable 
case  of  identification  of  handwriting  came  to  my  knowledge  some 
time  ago.  A  gentleman  had  offered  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
for  the  discovery  of  a  marriage  register,  the  production  of  which 
was  highly  necessary  in  a  heavy  litigation.  A  clergyman  from 
the  country  wrote  to  say  that  the  missing  register  had  turned  up 
in  the  vestry  box  of  his  own  parish.  A  solicitor  and  a  well-known 
expert  were  sent  down  to  examine  the  document.  The  clergyman 
showed  them  the  marriage  register,  and  after  a  protracted 
examination,  they  all  went  to  lunch.  Then  an  opinion  decidedly 
unfavourable  to  the  genuineness  of  the  document  was  delivered  by 
the  expert  in  handwriting.  It  was  quite  modem  handwriting  and 
did  not  possess  the  comparative  antiquity  claimed  for  it.     *'  Then 
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*hbw  in  the  world  did  it  get  there  ?  "  asked  the  vicar.  The  expert 
.had  diligently  examined  the  vicar's  handwriting  in  his  own  note, 
and  said  quietly,  "  Why,  you  forged  it  yourself.  "  The  unhappy 
parson,  being  threatened  with  highly  penal  consequences,  fled  the 
country.  I  am  sorry  to  say  anything  against  the  cloth,  but  many 
of  my  readers  will  recognize  this  as  a  true  story.  The  moral  is, 
that  if  it  is  really  necessary  to  trace  and  expose  an  anonymous 
communication,  you  had  better  use  the  best  available  means  for 
doing  so. 

Clergymen  are  frequently  in  receipt  of  anonymous  letters. 
Some  of  these  are  agreeable  enough.  Some  are  very  much  the 
other  way.  It  is  not  agreeable  to  a  parson  to  be  told  that  he  has 
quite  mistaken  the  meaning  of  his  text,  or  that  he  does  not  at  all 
see  the  way  through  his  argument.  Occasionally  the  anonymous 
letters  are  much  pleasanter;  take  the  case  of  Eobertson  of  Brighton. 
On  one  occasion  he  received  an  anonymous  letter  containing  the 
sum  often  shillings  as  a  thank  offering,  and  on  another  occasion  an 
anonymous  letter  accompanied  a  present  of  a  pair  of  candlesticks. 
Both  these  letters  are  mentioned  by  his  biographer,  and  rightly, 
for  though  the  value  was  slight  the  principle  indicated  was  rare 
and  good.  On  other  occasions  Eobertson  received  anonymous 
letters  which  were  by  no  means  so  satisfactory.  He  received — so 
I  was  told  by  one  of  his  best  friends — a  number  of  anonymous 
letters  containing  criticisms  of  the  most  ridiculous  kinds.  They 
even  remonstrated  with  him  about  the  wave  of  his  hand,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  cut  his  whiskers.  The  letters  were  really  too  bad, 
more  especially  as  there  was  an  immense  number  of  them.  He 
showed  them  at  last  to  his  churchwarden,  who  immediately  recog- 
nized the  handwriting  as  being  that  of  a  noble  lady  who  was 
particularly  noted  for  her  devotion  to  Eobertson.  Of  course  I 
must  not  mention  the  name,  but  I  should  at  least  say  that  it  was 
not  his  great  friend  Lady  Byron.  I  am  not  informed  how  Mr. 
Eobertson  dealt  with  this  distinguished  sinner.  The  story,  after 
the  fashion  of  so  many  stories,  stops  short  at  this  critical  and 
interesting  point. 

Perhaps  the  lady  had  no  idea  that  she  was  acting  improperly  in 
sending  these  personal  hints  to  a  favourite  parson  on  points  about 
which  she  considered  herself  an  authority.  Indeed  some  people  who 
have  never  given  much  cultivation  to  the  faculty  of  conscience, 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  heinous  character  that 
belongs  to  the  larger  part  of  anonymous  letters.  Once  an  English 
<listrict  was  thrown  into  much  turmoil  and  confusion  by  a  very 
pungent  and  remarkable  anonymous  letter  which  had  been 
addressed  to  one  of  the  chief  people  in  Church  and  State.  It  was 
discussed  at  every  dinner-table,  every  tea-table,  indeed  at  every 
social  gathering.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  an  indignant 
storm  of  comment  was  going  on,  a  lady,  greatly  respected  in  the 
place,  calmly  rose  up  and  said  that  she  was   the  writer  of  the 
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anonymous  letter ;  she  said  that  she  had  not  the  least  idea  that  she 
was  doing  anything  wrong ;  it  was  a  matter  which  in  her  judg- 
ment ought  to  be  written  about,  and  it  had  occurred  to  her  that 
the  way  in  which  this  could  best  be  done  and  with  the  least- 
trouble  and  annoyance,  would  be  by  the  mode  of  an  anonymoas 
letter.  What  she  had  said  was  simply  the  truth  and  she  was 
prepared  to  abide  by  it.  What  happened  farther  to  the  lady  I  do 
not  know,  for  here  again  the  story  stops  short.,  when  it  ought  by 
rights  to  go  on  a  little  further.  When,  however,  a  person  frankly 
avows  the  authorship  of  an  anonymous  letter  and  is  prepared  to 
take  all  consequences,  the  reproach  is  mostly  wiped  away. 

Of  course  the  novelists  make  great  use  in  their  machinery  of  tbe 
anonymous  letter.  A  city  man  immersed  in  difficulties  receives  an 
anonymous  message.  Stick  to  the  Tyros  MiTie.  The  mine  was  re- 
ported by  engineers  to  be  a  rotten  concern,  and  shares  were  sinking 
to  zero  with  appalling  rapidity.  This  anonymous  letter  was  the  one 
straw  of  hope  to  whicn  the  ruined  merchant  was  clinging.  He  goes 
out  to  Brazil  to  investigate  the  matter  and  finds  that  he  has  been 
made  the  victim  of  a  complete  fraud.  The  name  of  the  mine  bad 
been  changed  and  the  true  Tyros  was  really  existing  in  a  most, 
flourishing  condition.  This  is  in  one  of  Mr.  Payn's  novels.  In 
another  novel  the  anonymous  letter  discharges  its  vile  arrow  in  the 
dark  against  the  breast  of  a  weak-minded  jealous  man.  "  Sir  Arthur 
GlevelaTid — look  to  your  wife,  and  believe  me  to  be,  a  Frieiid.^  This 
brief  anonymous  letter  is  the  pivot  of  the  story,  one  now  forgotten, 
but  by  an  author  once  well  known,  a  novel  called  '*  England  and 
France ;  or,  the  Sisters."  In  the  "  Golden  Butterfly,"  one  of  that 
pleasant  joint  authorship  which  reminds  one  of  the  Erkmann-Chat- 
rian  series,  the  great  city  merchant  is  simply  driven  to  lunacy  by 
the  anonymous  letters  which  impugn  the  fair  fame  of  his  wife. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  Mr.  Dickens  employs  the  anonymous 
letter  in  the  construction  of  the  story,  and  sometimes  the  letter 
has  a  critical  value  in  showing  how  carefully  from  the  very  first  he 
has  been  working  towards  the  development  of  his  plots.  Such  i* 
the  anonymous  letter  with  the  twenty-pound  notes  which  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  received  just  before  he  started  for  America,  which 
turned  out  to  be  sent  by  his  grandfather,  Martin,  who  has  deter- 
mined to  deceive  the  arch-deceiver  PecksnilBF.  Here  I  may  paren- 
thetically remark  that  the  anonymous  letter  which  contains  a  note 
for  twenty  pounds  will  be  cheerfully  accepted  by  the  severest 
critic  of  the  principle  of  anonymity.  My  dear  sir,  my  dear  friend, 
think  of  that  relative  of  yours  at  college,  that  relative  of  yours 
in  the  army,  who  has  outrun  the  constable  and  gone  to  the  bad 
altogether.  It  may  be  opposed  to  your  parental  or  avuncular 
dignity  to  forgive  the  prodigal,  but  still  send  him  an  anonymous 
twenty  from  a  "  well-wisher." 

There  is  one  decided  drawback  to  the  use  of  anonymous  letters, 
which  is,  that  it  is  hardly  ;i)ossible  to  make  any  reply  to  them,  or 
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to  give  the  explanation  which  the  letter  might  require,  and  would 
enable  the  wrong-headed  writer  to  see  things  in  the  correct  light. 
I  have  myself  received  anonymous  letters,  where  just  two  words 
would  suffice  to  clear  up  an  obvious  misconception  under  which  my 
unknown  assailant  was  labouring.  But  those  two  words  will  never 
be  said.  I  might  advertise  them  in  the  papers,  I  suppose ;  but  in 
the  first  place,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  throw  away  my  shillings, 
and  in  the  next  place,  I  do  not  know  which  daily  paper  counts  my 
correspondent  among  its  constituents.  Some  anonymous  letters 
request  people  to  give  an  answer  in  the  second  column  of  the  TivieSj 
or  some  other  receptacle  for  mysterious  observations.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  they  have  the  grace  to  inclose  stamps  for  extensive  letter- 
writing  of  this  sort.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  it  might 
not  be  worth  the  while  of  an  able  editor  to  engage  a  lively  sub  to 
manufacture  some  thrilling  messages  in  its  agony  column.  Anyhow, 
certain  letters  come  which  irritate  you  with  a  sense  of  blunder- 
headiness  and  injustice.  Probably  your  correspondents  are  not 
really  unamiable,  and  you  would  wish  to  set  their  misconception 
right.  Some  one  has  written  to  you  from  a  public  point  of  view, 
but  he  is  resting  a  responsibility  where  it  does  not  really  reside,  and 
you  would  like  to  tell  him  that  he  must  address  himself  to  a  very 
different  quarter.  He  assumes,  for  instance,  that  you  have  written 
a  book  or  article  which  you  have  not  written,  or  edit  a  publication 
which  you  do  not  edit.  Some  one  writes  to  expostulate  with  you 
as  the  member  of  a  board  or  a  committee  on  the  fatuous  conduct 
which  you  pursue  as  a  member  of  a  corporation,  and  regretting 
that  you  have  neither  a  body  to  be  kicked  nor  a  soul  to  be  lost. 
He  is  not  aware  that  you  belong  to  a  highly  conscientious  minority 
who  entirely  sympathize  with  the  writer,  and  are  as  much  opposed 
as  he  can  be  to  the  line  of  policy  which  has  been  pursued.  Some 
one  thinks  it  his  painful  duty  to  let  you  know  of  certain  private 
events  with  which  he  thinks  you  ought  to  be  acquainted,  and  on 
which  you  ought  to  take  proper  action.  It  is  not  without  an 
emotion  of  surprise  or  regret  that  you  receive  such  a  letter.  Of 
course  you  are  far  better  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  than  the 
writer  can  possibly  be.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  letter  has  been 
written  in  an  ungenerous,  mean  spirit.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
just  possible  that  a  kindly  motive  may  gleam  through  it.  Very 
probably  the  letter  involves  a  striking  injustice  to  some  individual 
You  would  like  to  set  matters  right,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
the  anonymous  writer,  as  for  the  sake  of  some  one  who  is  receiv- 
ing injustice  at  his  hands.  But  the  anonymous  writer  does  not 
give  you  a  chance  of  replying. 

And  now  let  me  finally  make  a  frank  confession  of  my  own. 
I  have  never  written  an  anonymous  letter  in  my  life,  yet  there 
are  some  half-dozen  which  I  should  rather  like  to  write,  if  time  and 
temper  and  good  taste  permitted.  There  are  certain  people  to 
whom  you  would  like  to  say  certain  things,  only  social  law  and 
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one's  own  sehse  of  propriety  forbid.  In  the  languagie  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  you  would  wish  to  admonish  some  people  you 
know  "for  their  soul's  health  and  the  reformation  of  their 
manners  ;  "  if  you  only  knew  them  well  enough  you  would  speak 
openly,  but  as  this  is  not  the  case,  suppose  some  one  sent  them  an 
anonymous  letter.  It  would  introduce  them  into  the  Palace  of 
Truth.  It  would  enable  them  "  to  see  themselves  as  others  see 
them."  "  My  dear  sir,"  I  can  imagine  myself  writing  to  one,  ^  you 
are  a  gentlemanly  and  admirably  punctilious  man.  I  believe  that 
in  the  public  o£Sces  you  hold  you  possess  a  perfect  integrity, 
and  that  at  home,  through  the  natural  instincts  of  your  being,  you 
are  kindly  enough  to  wife  and  child  and  friends.  But  you  abso- 
lutely stink  in  the  nostrils  of  our  Uttle  society.  Your  pride,  your 
arrogance,  your  selfish  isolation,  your  total  ignorance  of  every 
thought  and  subject  outside  your  own  limited  range,  your  offensive 
demeanour  towards  all  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  you,  stamp 
you  with  an  ill-savoured  narrowness  which  renders  your  presence 
a  upas  gloom  wherever  you  go.  Get  you  to  your  knees,  old  man, 
and  see  if  you  cannot  become  humbler  and  wiser."  I  humbly  con- 
ceive that  any  anonymous  letter  of  this  kind  might  appeal  to  some 
seeds  of  good  in  so  harsh  a  nature,  and  might  even  be  productive 
of  some  benefit.  And  one  would  dearly  like  to  speak  with  the 
authority  and  force  of  Mentor  to  yonder  rich  old  lady  who  has 
perhaps  the  excuse  of  her  faculties  being  weakened  by  drink  or 
taint  of  madness.  "  You  are  ignoring  all  the  interests  and  duties 
of  life.  No  one  is  the  better  for  your  living,  though  many  people 
perhaps  may  be  the  better  for  your  death.  You  seem  to  all  around 
incapable  of  truth  or  friendship.  False,  and  fickle,  and  evil,  you 
spread  miasma  on  every  side.  You  are  now  going  down  hill, 
every  way,  with  a  frightful  velocity.  Stop  your  fat  carriage 
horses  while  yet  there  is  time,  and  condescend  to  deeds  of  good- 
ness and  self-denial."  I  believe  that  this  sort  of  writing  is  rather 
in  the  frank  and  brutal  style  of  anonymous  communications. 
Only,  just  as  Mr.  Toots  was  very  fond  of  writing  letters  to  himself, 
let  the  anonymous  writer  address  to  himself  anonymous  communi- 
cations, striving  for  an  exact  analysis  of  character  and  not 
shrinking  in  his  own  instance  from  a  free  use  of  invective.  Then 
there  are  some  people  to  whom  I  would  like  to  say  some  things 
anonymously  which  I  should  not  venture  to  say  to  their  faces. 
There  is  that  excellent  lady  who  so  patiently,  so  resignedly,  so 
perfectly  does  her  work  in  life,  gladdening  like  pleasant  shadows 
and  fresh  streams,  and  most  of  all  gladdening  those  who  in  the  arid 
wastes  of  life  need  encouragement  and  strength.  Where  is  the 
sorrow  with  which  she  does  not  sympathize,  or  the  joy  which  she 
does  not  exalt  ?  I  should  like  to  tell  her  how  touched  and  grate- 
ful I  am,  as  from  time  to  time  that  unobtrusive,  unnoticed  goodness 
comes  before  me.  Being  human,  of  course  you  have  your  faults, 
but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  them.     I  should  like  you 
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to  know,  dear  madam,  how  much  good  may  be  done  in  the  world 
simply  by  being  good.  And  then  there  is  my  only  neighbour,  a 
man  with  whom  I  may  rarely  exchange  a  look  or  a  word.  But  I 
know  something  of  his  public  labours  and  his  private  cares.  I  know 
how  he  meets  with  conflict  and  opposition  abroad  and  with  con- 
flict and  trial  at  home.  I  know  how  patiently  and  insistently  he 
carries  on  a  great  life-work,  and  his  aspect  and  example  are  as 
bracing  tonics  to  weaker  natures.  He  needs  no  expression  of 
sympathy  from  me.  His  record  is  on  high.  His  strength  is  drawn 
from  the  everlasting  hills.  But  I  should  like  to  tell  him  how  he 
has  unconsciously  helped  me,  and  has  written  divine  principles 
in  human  lineaments.  Accept,  however,  the  assurance  of  my 
most  distinguished  considerations.  Despite  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's sweeping  generalization,  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  such 
anonymous  letters  as  these. 


A  DAY  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  NOVEMBEE. 

Lines  to  express  the  feeling  of  Mendelssohn's  exquisite  glee,  "  0  Hills  and  Dales." 


Oh  day  so  bright  and  tender, 

Sweet  mock'ry  of  the  Spring, 
Which  now  in  sunset  splendour 

Spreads  far  thy  cloud-traced  wing ; 
The  glowing  lights  fast  waning 

We  soon  shall  see  no  more, 
Till  months  of  dark  cloud-raining 

Have  marred  this  glittering  shore. 

Thou'rt  like  that  time  of  gladness. 

The  last  that  cheered  my  gaze, 
Ere  years  of  woe  and  sadness 

Wrapt  all  in  sorrow's  haze. 
The  lustre  of  Life's  morning 

No  more  shall  cheer  my  sight. 
Till  Heaven's  spring  day  dawning 

Another  youth  shall  light. 

JOHN  COLLETr. 


THE  STOEY  OF  HELEN  BELL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  rpHEN  you  do  love  me  a  little,  dearest  ?  " 

X  The  man's  voice  was  tender  enough,  but  not  pleading ;  ht* 
spoke  with  assurance.  His  tone  alone  would  have  told  a  listener 
that  his  victory  was  won,  even  without  the  earnest,  low-breathed 
"  Better  than  my  life  "  that  came  from  the  lips  of  the  girl  into 
whose  eyes  he  was  gazing. 

She  was  tall,  above  the  middle  height,  so  that  their  eyes  were 
on  a  level  as  he  stood  with  his  hands  on  her  shoulders,  reading 
intently  every  line  of  her  lovely  face  for  one  instant  before  he 
drew  her  close  to  him  and  kissed  her  lips,  murmuring,  "  My  own, 
my  darling !     You  would  do  anything  for  me,  would  you  not  ?  " 

She  did  not  resist  his  kiss,  and  her  answer  came  low,  but  proud 
and  steadfast,  "  Anything — that  you  would  ask  me." 

He  did  not  understand — how  should  he  ? — all  that  was  implied 
in  that  speech,  with  its  significant  little  pause — the  confidence  in 
him,  the  calm  certainty  that  he  was  all  that  was  good  and  wise 
and  noble,  and  that  it  was  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
he  should  ask  anything  but  what  she  would  be  overjoyed  to  grant. 
He  no  more  understood  the  speech  than  he  understood  the  nature 
of  the  girl  whose  love  he  had  won ;  it  was  not  within  his  compre- 
hension ;  but,  murmuring  some  tender  words,  he  took  her  hand 
in  his,  and  so,  like  two  children,  they  passed  down  the  lone  hill- 
side together. 

They  were  a  handsome  pair,  well  matched  in  looks  if  in  no  other 
single  particular.  Helen  Bell  was  not  only  tall,  but  she  had  that 
length  of  slender,  shapely  limb  which  makes  a  woman's  carriage  a 
delight  to  the  beholder.  Her  step  over  the  heather  was  at  once 
swift  and  springy.  Dark-haired,  grey-eyed,  clear-skinned,  she 
had  all  the  beauty  of  youth ;  but  her  face  gave  promise  of  some- 
thing more.  Very  few  Scotch  or  English  girls  have  come  to  their 
full  beauty  at  eighteen.  There  is  a  deepening  and  changing  of 
expression  wrought  by  the  next  few  years  that  makes  three-and- 
twenty  for  the  majority  of  women  the  age  at  which  they  most 
nearly  reach  perfection.  Helen  Bell  was  but  eighteen  at  this 
time,  and  though  her  features  were  finely  cut,  her  head  nobly 
modelled  and  exquisitely  poised,  though  her  eyes  and  lips  har- 
monized in  their  sweet,  earnest,  serious  looks,  as  eyes  and  lips 
seldom  do  in  the  fashionable  world,  there  was  still  a  certain  child- 
likeness  in  her  face  that  made  you  say,  "What  a  lovely  woman 
she  will  be,"  not  "  What  a  lovely  woman  she  is." 
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But  many  fine  ladies  would  have  glanced  at  her  without  dis- 
covering that  she  had  any  beauty  at  all,  for  Helen  Bell  wore  the 
coarse  dress  of  a  working  woman,  disfiguring  to  most,  if  not  to  her, 
and  in  her  hand  she  carried  a  long  stick  for  herding  the  cattle  she 
kept  on  that  hill  side. 

Robert  Astley,  the  young  man  at  her  side,  was  an  English 
engineer.  Intrusted  with  the  surveying  necessary  for  a  line  of 
rails  through  that  remote  part  of  Galloway,  in  one  of  his  walks 
across  the  moor  he  had  met  Helen.  Chance  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  her ;  he  took  it  eagerly,  and  she  answered 
as  simply.  Since  then  they  had  met  almost  every  day,  and  to- 
gether they  had  trodden  unwittingly  that  wondrous  sloping  path 
of  passion  that,  slowly  and  gently  at  first,  but  so  swiftly,  so  irre- 
sistibly at  last,  leads  men  and  women  to  their  fate.  How  strangely 
swift  it  had  been  with  them  at  the  end !  It  was  but  yesterday 
that  he  had  first  told  her  of  his  love,  and  now  the  whole  world  lay 
about  them  transfigured,  and  it  was  as  if  they  two  and  no  other 
walked  through  its  enchantments  alone.  Nor  did  they  need  even 
to  speak  of  others,  for  "  you  "  and  "  I "  and  "  I "  and  "  you  "  had 
grown  such  sweet,  such  absorbing  words  that  other  names  would 
have  jarred  among  them  and  have  broken  the  harmony. 

Listen  to  them  for  a  moment ;  he  is  asking  about  her  life. 

"  But  you,  dearest,  are  so  unlike  the  country  girls  round  here  ; 
you  look  so  diflferent,  you  speak  so  much  better.  You  have  an 
accent,  it  is  true,  the  sweetest  accent  ever  heard,  but  you  speak 
English,  not  the  common  broad  Scotch." 

"That  is  because  I  did  live  in  England;"  and  Helen's  colour 
came  and  went  under  his  ardent  gaze.  "  After  my  mother  died, 
my  aunt,  who  was  a  schoolmistress  in  England,  brought  me  up, 
and  it  was  only  when  my  aunt  died,  too,  that  I  came  back  to  my 
father." 

**  How  you  must  have  hated  your  life  here  after  leaving  England." 

"  Nay,  I  love  my  father  and  Scotland  both.  I  have  learnt  a 
great  deal  more  out  alone  on  the  hills  with  the  beasts  than  I 
could  have  learnt  in  any  town.  Besides,"  turning  her  face  towards 
him  with  the  simplicity  of  intense  aflfection  and  a  frank  earnest- 
ness that  was  peculiarly  her  own, "  if  I  had  not  come  here  I  should 
never  have  seen  you,  and  life  would  have " 

"What,  dearest?" 

"  Have  seemed  very  diflFerent,"  she  ended  somewhat  lamely. 

**I  thought  you  were  going  to  say  it  would  have  been  unbear- 
able," he  said  with  a  light  laugh.  "  Now  I  can't  imagine  life 
without  you,  Helen,  I  can't  indeed ;  I  couldn't  bear  it." 

But  Helen  shook  her  head. 

"  You  don't  mean  that,"  she  said ;  "  you  mean  it  would  be  hard 
— hard,  oh,  it  would,  indeed! — but  not  unbearable.  Only  one 
thing  could  make  life  unbearable,  I  think." 

"  And  what  may  that  be,  you  strange  child  ? 
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**  The  memory  of  wilful  sin,"  she  answered.  **  I  can't  fancy  any 
one  living  on  happily  with  recollection  of  wilful  sin  in  their  minds." 

•'  What  should  you  know  of  such  things,  child  ?  Put  such 
thoughts  away,  my  Helen ;  they  are  not  fit  for  you,"  cried  Robert 
earnestly,  almost  angrily.  There  was  an  uneasy  stirring  in  his 
mind  at  her  words  as  a  lightning  flash  of  memory  lit  up  a  hundred 
forgotten  scenes  for  him  in  that  moment. 

"  Here  is  our  parting  place,  dearest,"  he  said,  as  they  reached 
a  turn  in  the  glen.  "  Now  put  away  such  gloomy  thoughts  and 
give  me  a  few  kind  words  instead." 

A  little  lingering,  some  tender  words,  one  or  two  looks  that 
thrilled  their  very  heart-strings,  and  they  parted,  Robert  saying  : 

"  Then  to-morrow  we  meet  at  the  same  place,  my  own  one,  and 
in  the  evening  I  will  speak  to  your  father." 

But  the  morrow  brought  strange  changes  into  both  their  fortunes. 

Helen  passed  on  swiftly  down  the  glen.  She  was  later  than 
usual,  the  summer  day  was  near  its  ending.  The  shadows  of  the 
hills  rose  up  and  up  around  her  as  the  sun  sank  lower  and  lower  ; 
she  seemed  to  be  going  down  into  gloom  while  the  grey  night 
itself  came  up  to  meet  her.  Yet  as  she  reached  her  loumey's 
end  and  her  home,  a  low  thatched  cottage  standing  where  the 
glen  opened  out  into  a  wider  valley,  down  which  a  broadening 
river  ran,  there  burst  upon  her  suddenly  all  the  last  and  brightest 
glories  of  the  west  itself  that  the  mountains  had  hid  before,  and 
she  was  bathed  in  a  flood  of  golden  light  as  for  one  instant  she 
paused  to  take  in  all  the  wonder  and  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
before  lifting  the  latch. 

"  Is't  you,  lass?"  said  a  feeble  voice  from  the  darkness  within, 
as,  still  half  dazzled,  she  entered  the  cottage.  "  I've  been  thinking 
long  till  ye  came." 

"  Are  you  not  so  well  to-night?"  said  Helen  tenderly,  with  a 


/s  true. 

, ^    ,  think  on 

what  I'd  fain  be  saying ;  but  I'll  be  better  the  morn,  nae  doubt." 

Helen  had  struck  a  light  by  this  time,  for  even  at  noon  little 
sunshine  reached  the  back  room  where  her  father  was,  and  now  it 
was  almost  dark.  She  was  startled  at  his  appearance.  There  was 
a  brightness,  a  dilation  of  the  eyes  that  was  alarming,  even  to 
her  inexperience.  He  had  flung  himself,  all  dressed  as  he  was, 
on  the  low  bed,  and  his  head  turned  from  side  to  side  incessantly 
in  a  vain  seeking  for  ease  and  rest.  As  she  stood  there  he  seemed 
to  forget  her,  or  no  longer  to  see  her,  and  began  a  low  monotonous 
moan,  yet  without  seeming  conscious  of  it. 

She  was  seriously  alarmed.  But  what  could  she  do?  The 
nearest  cottage  was  more  than  a  mile  away,  the  nearest  doctor 
five  at  least.  Dare  she  leave  him  to  get  help  or  advice  ?  She 
tried  to  rouse  him  to  take  som/3  thin  porridge  for  supper,  but  in 
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vain.  Now  and  then  he  spoke  a  few  connected  words,  as  he  had 
done  when  she  came  in,  but  most  of  the  time  a  stupor  seemed  to 
have  fallen  on  him.  At  last  in  despair  she  took  a  hasty  resolu- 
tion, and,  making  him  as  comfortable  as  she  could,  she  left  the 
cottage  and  ran  with  all  the  swiftness  that  her  hill  tr^iining  gave  her 
down  the  darkening  road  to  ask  advice  from  the  nearest  neighbour. 

But  disappointment  met  her  there. 

"  Ye'd  better  no'  come  in,  lass,**  were  the  words  that  greeted 
her  ear ;  "  here's  oor  WuUie  an'  Alick  down  with  the  fivver,  and 
the  baby  like  to  get  it  too ;  an'  they  tell  me  it's  sair  catching." 

"  Is  the  doctor  coming  ?  "  asked  Helen  eagerly. 

"  Aye,  lass,  i'  the  mom.    Are  ye  wantin'  him  ?  " 

"  My  father  is  very  ill." 

"  Well,  ye'd  best  just  awa'  back  till  him,  for  I'm  ower  throng 
here  wi'  sick  folk  to  help  ye,  an'  I'll  send  the  doctor  along  when- 
ever he  domes ;  but  it'll  no'  be  till  the  mom,"  was  the  rough  but 
not  unkindly  answer.  And  Helen  hurried  back  to  the  cottage  to 
wear  through  the  night  watches  as  best  she  might. 

Her  father  grew  visibly  and  rapidly  worse ;  by  dawn  he  was 
quite  unconscious.  About  five  Helen  caught  a  passing  herd  lad 
on  his  way  to  his  work,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  farmer  by  whom 
she  and  her  father  were  employed.  But  still  the  hours  sped  by, 
and  the  awful  loneliness  of  her  solitary  watch  remained  unbroken. 
She  was  not  anxious ;  she  was  despairing.  As  her  father  drifted 
further  and  further  away  from  her  and  the  seas  of  unconscious- 
ness rolled  deeper  and  deeper  between  them,  she  knew  she  should 
never  hear  him  speak  again.  When  the  doctor  at  length  came, 
his  words,  "  There  is  no  hope,"  were  not  so  much  a  confirmation 
of  her  fears  as  an  expression  of  what  she  knew,  and  seemed  to 
have  known  for  ages. 

Neighbours  came,  bringing  help  and  sympathy,  after  the 
doctor  had  been;  but  all  was  soon  over.  Before  night  came 
again  Helen  was  fatherless. 


To  say  that  during  her  lonely  watch  her  thoughts  had  been  all 
given  to  her  father — that  she  had  never  thought  of  Robert — 
would  be  false  to  nature  and  to  life.  She  thought  of  him  con- 
tinually. The  greatest  mioment  of  a  woman's  life  cannot  come 
and  go  without  colouring  all  the  past  as  well  as  the  future  and 
the  present,  and  beneath  her  distress  and  anguish  lay  untouched, 
immovable  the  consciousness  of  Robert's  love  for  her,  her  love  for 
him.  Nay,  when  all  was  over,  and  her  father  gone  from  her,  she 
was  aware  of  a  special  touch  of  sorrow  because  he  had  not  known 
the  new  joy  that  had  come  into  her  life ;  had  not  known  that 
now,  though  sorrowful  she  must  be,  she  would  not  be  either  lonely 
or  friendless.  "  He  would  have  been  so  glad.  Why  did  I  not 
tell  him  yesterday  ?  "  she  found  herself  saying. 
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But  days  passed  on,  and  even  the  day  of  the  simple  funeral 
cume,  when,  after  solemn  prayer  within  the  little  house,  the  dead 
man  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  fellow-workers  to  the 
lonely  little  kirkyard  on  the  hillside,  and  in  impressive  silence 
laid  in  his  last  resting-place,  and  still  Robert  had  not  been  to  her, 
had  sent  her  no  letter  or  message. 


Kobert  Astley  was  placed  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  position,  and 
he  had  never  yet  had  sufficient  force  of  character  to  dominate  his 
circumstances.  The  second  son  of  a  rich  man,  he  saw  his  elder 
brother  in  possession  of  everything  which  he  most  coveted,  and 
found  himself  dependent  for  luxury  in  the  present  and  for  all 
prospective  hopes  of  wealth  in  the  future  on  the  will  of  his 
mother,  an  imperious  woman,  who  loved  him,  it  is  true,  but  who 
loved  power  more.  He  had  also  expectations  from  her  brother,  a 
man  of  the  same  type ;  and  having  never,  until  he  met  Helen 
Bell,  desired  anything  so  much  in  life  as  wealth  and  the  power 
and  pleasures  it  brings,  he  had  suffered  these  two  to  sway  his  life 
exactly  as  they  pleased.  They  would  not  permit  him  to  be  a 
soldier,  as  he  had  wished;  and  as  he  had  a  natural  taste  for 
engineering  he  had  thrown  himself  with  some  ardour  into  that 
profession,  and,  in  spite  of  occasional  fits  of  idleness  and  bursts  of 
self-indulgence,  was  tolerably  successful,  though  not  to  be  de- 
pended on  for  any  strenuous  effort. 

On  reaching  his  home  after  leaving  Helen  he  found  a  peremp- 
tory summons  from  his  mother.  "  She  wanted  him  at  once  ; "  no 
reason  assigned. 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  hesitated.  How  could  he  break  his 
promise  to  Helen — such  a  promise  at  such  a  time  ?  How  could 
he  leave  her  ?  But  very  quickly  all  the  old  motives  and  habits 
of  thought  re-asserted  themselves  and  resumed  their  accustomed 
sway. 

So  much  depended  on  it,  for  Helen's  sake  as  well  as  his  own ; 
she  would  surely  see  that.  Yes,  he  must  go.  His  work  gave  him 
no  excuse  for  staying ;  it  was  in  such  a  state  that  absence  for  a 
week  was  quite  possible,  and  the  first  train  in  the  morning  carried 
him  away. 

But  he  was  not  wholly  heartless.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Helen — 
only,  as  he  forgot  to  post  it,  it  never  reached  her— and  in  the 
train  he  thought  much  of  her,  until  he  felt  quite  convinced  that 
he  was  taking  this  journey  entirely  on  her  account.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  not  distinctly  formed  any  intention  of  mentioning 
her  name  to  his  mother. 

Mrs.  Astley  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  her  son,  and  a  plan  to 
propound.  She  was  a  very  shrewd  woman,  and  knew  him  well. 
She  won  detected  something  new  to  her  in  the  background  of  his 
mind,  something  that  seemed  to  be  altering  his  habits  of  thought 
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a  little,  and  she  at  once  put  it  down  as  some  love  affair,  "  probably 
with  a  quit«  unsaitable  person,"  and  asked  no  questions.  *'  PVom 
four  months  old  to  two  years,  if  anything  ails  your  baby,  the 
doctor  tells  you  you  may  take  it  for  granted  it  is  teething ;  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-eight,  if  anything  ails  your  son,  you  may  as 
certainly  take  it  for  granted  it  is  an  undesirable  love  afiair,"  was  a 
maxim  with  her. 

Nevertheless  she  slightly  altered  the  plan  she  had  intended  to 
lay  before  Bobert.  Her  first  idea  in  sending  for  him  had  been  to 
put  before  him  the  possibility  of  his  marrying  an  heiress — a  good 
girl  and  a  pretty  girl,  and  one  to  whom  she  herself,  with  all  her 
hardness,  was  sincerely  attached.  She  wished  to  see  Robert 
noarried  and  settled,  and  felt  herself  quite  magnanimous  for  the 
wish,  for  of  course  she  must  at  his  marriage  lose  some  of  her 
power  over  him.  Still,  to  have  Ethel  Cadogan  as  a  daughter  was 
worth  a  good  deal,  and  Robert's  life,  she  knew  well,  was  not  satis- 
factory. Her  heart  was  strangely  set  on  this  match,  and  as  she 
recognized  more  and  more  clearly  that  obstacle  in  Robert's  mind, 
which  she  never  approached  in  words,  she  felt  that  she  must  make 
a  sacrifice  of  importance  and  purchase  her  own  way  in  this,  even 
if  it  cost  her  much. 

Therefore  she  let  Robert  feel  the  fall  delight  of  all  that  wealth 
can  command ;  and  while  presenting  the  thought  of  Ethel 
Cadogan  to  him  without  pressing  her  on  him,  and  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  had  a  rival  in  the  field,  she  gave  him  a  distinct 
promise  that  if  within  two  years  he  married  to  please  her,  she 
would  indefinitely  increase  his  allowance,  and  definitely  settle 
upon  him  her  fortune  after  her  death,  so  that  it  should  be  beyond 
her  own  power  of  recall. 

Robert  was  but  ten  days  under  these  influences,  and  yet  he 
returned  to  his  Galloway  inn  to  make  arrangements  for  giving 
up  his  post,  almost  resolved  to  break  with  Helen,  and  thinking 
how  foolishly  he  had  let  himself  get  bewitched  by  a  pretty 
face.  A  man  of  his  stamp  is  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  a  clever^ 
unscrupulous  woman. 

CHAPTER    II. 

It  was  the  morning  after  Robert's  return  to  Galloway,  he  was 
sitting  at  breakfast  in  the  little  inn's  best  room,  looking  out  on 
the  wide  view  of  hill  and  moor,  with  the  lonely  road  appearing 
here  and  there  like  a  twisted  white  ribbon.  Very  bleak  must  that 
view  have  been  in  winter,  but  now,  with  the  heather  everywhere 
just  purpling  into  bloom  and  the  gorse  spread  like  fields  of  the 
cloth  of  gold,  with  the  bracken  and  moss  at  their  darkest,  richest 
green,  and  the  July  sun  flooding  all  with  light,  there  seemed  a 
glow  of  wannth  and  life  everywhere  that  it  was  hard  to  believe 
miist  pass  away  in  silence,  cold,  and  darkness.     The  window  was 
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flung  open  to  admit  the  fresh  morning  air,  and  all  the  sounds  of 
summer  came  floating  in — the  chirp  of  happy  grasshoppers,  the 
cries  of  the  darting  swifts,  and  the  bleat  of  full-grown  lambs 
separated  from  their  mothers  and  moved  to  new  pastures. 

Robert  had  judiciously  placed  himself  so  that  he  could  enjoy  the 
sight  of  the  distant  hills,  while  all  the  petty  details,  the  untidiness 
and  even  squalor  that  too  often  surrounds  such  small  inns  in 
Scotland,  were  hid.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  return  to  the 
place  where  he  had  first  seen  and  known  Helen  and  the  sight 
of  that  prospect  had  revived  his  feeling  towards  her.  The  very 
shape  of  the  hills  spoke  to  him  of  her,  and  he  was  rapidly  drifting 
into  a  mood  of  sincere  self  pity  for  the  pang  it  would  cost  him  to 
break  with  her,  when  the  bare-armed  Maggie,  the  maid  of  the  inn, 
burst  into  rather  than  entered  the  room  with  the  abrupt  observa- 
tion, "  Here's  a  ne  wishing  to  speak  wi'  ye,"  and  retired  again, 
leaving  the  door  open. 

"  Come  in,"  called  Robert,  expecting  one  of  his  men  from  the 
railway,  but  no  one  entered.  A  pause,  in  which  a  faint  rustle  fell 
on  his  ear. 

"  Come  in,"  he  called  again,  wondering.  The  faint  rustle  was 
repeated,  then  another  pause,  and  then  Helen  Bell  stood  before 
him.  Helen,  but  how  changed  from  her  former  self!  He  had 
never  seen  her  thus — pale,  with  all  the  marks  of  sorrow  on  her 
face,  dressed  in  a  plain  black  gown  that  showed  off  the  long  lines 
of  her  figure  and  made  her  look  a  different  being  from  the  girl  in 
the  wincey  skirt  whose  heart  he  had  won. 

Very  still  and  white  she  stood  close  to  the  door,  as,  utterly 
astounded,  Robert  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Helen,"  he  cried,  "  you  here !  What  has  happened ;  what  is 
wrong,  my  dearest  ?  " 

Despite  his  resolution,  the  familiar  words  of  tenderness  rose  to 
his  lips  at  the  sight  of  her  there,  so  pale  and  still,  so  unlike  her- 
self; but  as  he  spoke  her  face  began  to  change,  the  deathly 
whiteness  vanished  before  a  delicate  mantling  flush,  and  all  the 
quietness  was  broken  and  gone  as,  tears  filling  her  lovely  eyes  and 
a  wan  smile  quivering  on  her  lips,  she  said  with  the  confidence  of 
an  innocent  child,  "  1  knew  I  might  come  to  you." 

"  To  whom  else  should  you  go,  my  Helen  ?  What  troubles  you  ? 
Tell  me,  my  own  ; "  and  as  he  spoke  he  tenderly  placed  her  in  a 
chair.  It  was  not  possible  to  him  at  present  to  be  cruel  to  any 
creature  that  he  could  see.  What  he  might  be  to  one  out  of 
sight  was  another  matter. 

**  My  father  is  dead,"  said  Helen  simply. 

**  My  poor  child !  "  clasping  her  hand. 

"  It's  four  days  now  since  they  buried  him,  and  I  had  no  word 
from  you,  and  it  made  me  afraid.  And  then  yesternight  I  heard 
you  had  been  away  and  were  back,  and  I  thought  I  would  make 
bold  and  come  and  tell  you  all.    I  have  no  one  else." 
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"  Did  you  not  have  my  letter? "  he  cried. 
"No;  but  you  did  write?    Oh,  then  I  do  not  mind.     I  was 
afraid — oh,  sore  afraid ;  "  and  the  flushes  came  and  went  swiftly  on 
her  cheek  and  throat. 

He  drew  her  to  him,  and  she  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder,  and 
was  silent  with  a  delicious  sense  of  repose  and  safety. 

"  But  I  think  of  myself  only,"  she  said  at  last  rousing  herself; 
"  maybe  some  of  your  own  people  were  ill  that  ye  were  wanted  so 
ludden  like  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  my  mother  wanted  to  see  me,  but  there  was  nothing 
amiss.''  He  rose  and  began  to  pace  the  room  in  impatient  per- 
plexity. Even  here,  in  Helen's  very  presence,  it  was  beginning  to 
occur  to  him  that  things  were  arranging  themselves  very  awk- 
wardly for  his  happiness  and  comfort. 

"  Tell  me  about  your  poor  father,"  he  said,  to  break  the  silence ; 
and  Helen  told  him  the  simple  story  of  a  death-bed,  so  old  and 
new,  told  everyday,  every  hour  by  fresh  lips  with  new  heart  pangs. 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  "  he  asked,  as  she  finished 
with  the  words,  "  And  next  week  I  must  leave  our  cottage." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  said ;  "  that  is  why  I  came  to  you." 

Her  childlike  confidence  irritated  him.  He  felt  a  growing  im- 
patience with  himself  for  caring  so  much  for  her,  for  being  so 
weakly  swayed,  as  he  felt  he  was,  by  her  eyes,  her  looks,  her  words, 
as  well  as  a  greater  impatience  with  his  mother,  with  Ethel 
Gadogan,  nay,  with  the  world  at  large,  for  placing  him  in  such  a 
cleft  stick.  Why  could  he  not  manage  it  somehow  without  hurt- 
ing himself  so  much  ? 

*^  What  can  I  do  ?  "  he  asked  coldly.  "  And,  by  the  way,  who  let 
you  in  heie  ?    Did  Mrs.  McLachlin  herself  see  you  ?  " 

The  hint  was  enough;  Helen  rose  to  her  feet,  the  crimson 
blushes  of  shame  dyeing  her  face. 

"I  did  wrong  to  come,  I  see,"  she  said  with  dignity.  "Til 
away  now ; "  and  she  moved  to  the  door. 

But  he  could  not  let  her  go  so.  It  wounded  him  too  much. 
He  brought  her  back  with  tender,  loving  words  and  touches,  be- 
seeching her  pardon,  assuring  her  she  had  misunderstood  him,  and 
at  length  when  she  went,  they  parted  as  lovers  part.  She  had  for- 
given him,  and  he  was  to  let  her  know  what  to  do  in  three  days  at 
the  most. 

"  I  only  have  a  home  till  this  day  week,"  she  said  with  a  sigh, 
"  but  I  can  earn  my  bread." 

Helen  went  to  her  solitary  cottage  with  the  first  doubt  of 
Robert  she  had  ever  known  lying  like  a  dull  pain  at  her  heart. 
Hitherto  the  very  lavishness  of  her  love  had  hidden  all  defects  : 

**Aj!  offering  nicely  placed 
May  hide  Priapus  to  the  waist; 
And  whoso  looks  on  htm  shall  see 
An  eligible  deity/ 
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But  next  day  she  upbraided  herself  for  having  even  for  one 
moment  suffered  the  doubt  to  rest  in  her  mind;  and  in  the  solemn 
solitudes  of  the  hills,  where  she  had  resumed  her  work,  all  her 
thoughts  of  her  love  and  of  her  lover  grew  pure  and  elevated  once 
more,  and  mistrust  and  falseness  alike  seemed  things  that  could 
not  be. 

That  evening  Robert  came  to  her.  He  had  said  he  could  not 
see  her  for  three  days,  because  he  wished  to  take  time  to  consider 
his  position ;  but  as  no  amount  of  consideration  could  make  his 
own  desires  agree,  or  even  let  him  know  which  was  the  strongest, 
far  less  perceive  how  he  could  succeed  in  gratifying  all  at  once,  he 
found  the  process  so  unpleasant  that  he  had  cut  it  short  by 
deciding  not  to  make  any  decision,  but  to  let  himself  be  guided 
by  chance  and  circumstances;  and  in  that  case  the  easiest  and 
pleasantest  thing  was  to  see  Helen  at  once. 

And  he  was  longing  to  see  her.  His  heart  beat  iast  as  he  drew 
near  the  little  lonely  cottage.  He  cast  a  hasty  glance  up  and 
down  the  road  to  see  that  no  one  observed  him ;  he  did  not  wish 
to  draw  upon  her  the  coarse,  ill-natured  comment  of  neighbours, 
nor  did  he  wish  her  innocence  to  be  alarmed  by  good  advice  from 
any  one  who  would  of  course  not  understand  the  circumstances. 

Perhaps  the  hour  that  followed  was  the  happiest  of  Helen's 
whole  life.  Robert  was  infinitely  touched  by  her  utter  loneliness ; 
he  was  loving,  tender,  and  sympathetic.  The  fact  of  being  in  her 
home  with  her,  as  he  had  never  been  before,  watching  her  as  she 
moved  about,  accepting  her  little  ministrations  as  she  made  a  cup 
of  tea  for  him  and  brought  it  to  him,  stirred  his  heart  strangely. 
He  began  before  he  left  to  talk  to  her  of  the  home  they  would 
have  together. 

"  Would  you  rather  live  in  England  or  in  Scotland  when  we  are 
married  ?  "  he  asked  at  last,  for  at  the  moment  his  love  had  made 
him  forget  all  prudence;  the  flood  of  love  in  his  heart  had 
mounted  till  it  made  his  usually  steady  head  swim. 

"  In  England,"  she  said  with  a  vivid  blush.  "  Take  me  to 
England." 

"  Then  we  will  go  there  after  we  are  married.  You  shall  have 
the  sweetest  home " 

"  Could  we  not  be  married  in  England  ? "  she  said,  blushing 
again.     *'  I — I  don't  want  the  folk  here  to  talk  about  me." 

Alas  that  the  suggestion  made  by  pure  innocence  should  have 
given  a  hint  to  guilt  itself. 

"  Of  course  we  could,"  said  Robert  laughing ;  but  all  that  night 
and  the  next  day  he  pondered  the  thought  that  her  words  had 
raised.  Pondered  !  He  dwelt  upon  it,  first  as  a  thing  some  men 
would  do,  then  as  a  possibility  for  himself,  then  as  a  species  of 
prudence,  till  at  length  it  became  a  thing  resolved  on,  though  not 
perhaps  distinctly  put  in  words. 

Everything  lent  itself  to  his  purpose,  till  he  felt  as  if  circum- 
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stances  and  not  his  will  had  so  settled  all  for  him  that  he  could 
hardly  be  held  responsible.  Helen  was  not  hired  on  the  farm  for 
six  months,  from  term  to  term,  as  all  other  workers  were ;  she  had 
simply  been  taken  on  as  a  help  when  she  returned  home  three 
years  ago  to  live  with  her  father ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  cot-man, 
wHo  was  now  coming  in  her  father's  place,  and  who  would  succeed 
to  his  cottage  and  most  of  the  furniture,  had  a  boy  who  could  take 
lier  work.  All  the  people  who  knew  her,  including  the  farmer's 
wife,  concluded  she  would  go  back  to  England.  They  had  not 
liked  her  much,  her  ways  were  different  from  theirs,  and  none 
had  cared  to  question  her  quiet  reserve  closely  enough  to  find  ©ut 
how  absolutely  friendless  she  was.  Her  statement  that  she  was 
going  to  England  was  simply  accepted ;  not  one  word  of  warning 
reached  her.  She  was,  like  most  girls  of  her  age  even  in  a  much 
higher  station  in  life,  absolutely  ignorant  of  differences  of  law  and 
custom.  She  had  left  England  and  her  aunt  too  young  ever  to 
hear  such  things  spoken  of,  and  the  hill  solitudes,  if  they  had 
taught  her  heavenly  wisdom,  had  taught  her  nothing  of  the  ways 
of  men. 

Thus  it  was  that  one  week  after  his  return  to  Galloway,  Robert 
found  himself  in  England  again,  while  Helen,  her  heart  sad  with 
leaving  the  old  life  and  the  things  that  never  could  be  any  more, 
and  yet  glad  with  a  chastened  gladness  at  all  the  hope  and  joy 
and  love  that  she  saw  lying  before  her,  was  with  him  serene  in  her 

innocent  confidence.    And  it  was  at  L ,  on  the  English  side  of 

the  border,  that  the  paper  was  signed  by  them  both  that  made 
them,  as  she  supposed,  man  and  wife,  and  was  witnessed  by  a 
servant  who  did  not  know  what  it  was. 

Poor  Helen ! 


Happiness  that  is  rooted  in  a  lie  cannot  endure  long,  even  for 
the  victim,  not  the  maker  of  the  lie.  Yet  Helen  had  some 
happy  days ;  and  it  was  not  until  Robert  began  to  thrust  aside  the 
offerings  of  her  heart  that  she  began  to  see  the  deformities  of 
character  that  the  heaped  up  riches  of  her  love  had  hidden  from  her. 

Robert  was  of  course  not  with  her  always.  He  had  told  her 
that  at  present  their  marriage  could  not  be  made  known,  as,  owing 
to  her  father's  death  and  her  desolate  situation,  he  had  married 
earlier  than  his  mother  had  wished,  and  he  feared  to  displease  her. 

That  was  a  pang  to  Helen;  she  almost  felt  as  if  it  was  an 
accusation,  too,  but  she  bore  it  in  silence,  as  she  learnt  to  bear 
much  else.  Mrs.  Astley  often  sent  for  her  son  and  kept  him  with 
her  for  several  weeks  at  a  time  ;  and  always  during  these  times  he 
saw  much  of  Ethel  Gadogan.  To  his  mothers  eye  he  seemed  a 
good  deal  drawn  to  her,  and  yet  held  back  by  some  powerftil 
influence.  Nor  could  she  find  out  anything  satisfactory  about  his 
life,  nor,  with  all  her  shrewdness,  discover  how  he  passed  his  time 
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away  from  her.  He  always  had  some  plausible  excuse  ready  when 
he  wished  to  go,  and  he  never  failed  to  come  at  once  when  she 
summoned  him,  for  Helen,  feeling  herself  already  guilty  of  having 
come  between  them,  never  made  the  slightest  difficulty,  until, 
indeed,  the  evil  fancy  entered  Robert's  head  that  she  did  not  care 
whether  he  went  or  stayed.  Not  care  !  How  little  he  knew.  And, 
like  all  such  evil  fancies  once  admitted  and  allowed  to  take  root, 
it  grew  and  grew  apace. 

And  yet,  as  he  lived  with  Helen  and  saw  and  felt  how  high  and 
pure  her  ideals  were,  how  noble  her  character,  a  profound  dissatis- 
&ction  with  himself  and  his  own  conduct  grew  upon  him,  which 
might  or  might  not  in  time  turn  to  good,  but  meanwhile  seemed 
almost  to  harden  him.  It  never  so  far  gave  him  courage  to  con* 
fess  his  crime  and  undo  it  to  the  extent  that  yet  was  ix>ssible,  and 
though  it  did  influence  him  to  arrange  that  their  child,  a  boy, 
should  be  born  in  Scotland,  so  that  it  should  not  be  out  of  his 
power  to  legitimate  it  by  subsequent  marriage,  he  took  Helen 
straight  back  to  England  afterwards,  knowing  ^Hhat  habit  and 
repute  "  might,  if  he  remained  in  Scotland,  make  their  marriage 
legal,  wishing  still,  as  is  the  way  with  weak  people,  to  leave  him- 
self a  way  of  escape  on  either  side. 

At  last  came  a  time  when  Mrs.  Astley's  patience  was  well-nigh 
exhausted,  and  the  two  years  nearly  at  an  end.  It  was  early 
summer,  and  Robert  and  Helen  were  living  in  a  Cheshire  village, 
where  the  tender  sweetness  of  that  green  undulating  country,  with 
its  background  of  lofty  hills,  had  grown  very  dear  to  Helen.  She 
had  been  out  with  her  bonny  boy,  now  more  than  a  year  old,  and, 
rejoicing  in  that  gaiety  of  summer  which  comes  home  to  the 
saddest  hearts,  had  felt  happier  than  she  often  did  now  when 
Robert's  growing  coldness  caused  her  so  many  pangs.  As  they 
passed  along  the  hedge-rows  she  had  plucked  wild  roses  and 
honeysuckle,  heaped  them  up  in  the  little  carriage  in  which  she 
wheeled  the  boy,  and  wreathed  them  round  the  little  btraw  hat 
that  crowned  his  sunny  curls  till  he  looked  like  some  laughing 
child-god  of  flowers.  Then  coming  home  she  gathered  him  up  in 
one  arm  and  the  flowers  in  the  other,  to  "  show  him  to  dada,"  and 
so  entered  their  little  home. 

Robert  was  sitting  with  his  back  to  her,  his  head  bent  down 
over  a  letter. 

He  did  not  turn  or  move  as  she  entered,  and  she  cried  laugh- 
ingly, "  Look,  Robert,  look  at  your  son  I  Baby  wants  vou  to  look 
at  him ! " 

As  the  words  left  her  lips  she  caught  sight  of  her  husband's  fttce 
Ln  a  mirror  opposite.  It  absolutely  horrified  her,  so  pale  was  it,  so 
desperate  its  expression. 

He  started  at  her  voice  and  dropped  the  letter.  A  draught  of  air 
from  the  open  window  caught  it  and  carried  it  across  the  room. 

"  Run,  baby,  and  fetch  it  for  dada,"  she  said,  setting  the  child 
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down.  She  feared,  she  knew  not  what,  of  evil,  yet  wished  to 
make  no  sign. 

Robert  had  faced  round  at  her  by  this  time,  standing  stock 
still,  his  hand  unsteadily  twitching  at  his  moustache,  his  eyes 
glaring  like  one  awakened  from  a  hideous  dream.  As  the  child, 
laughing  with  glee,  hurried  with  the  hasty  uneven  step  of  baby- 
hood after  the  vagraiit  letter,  he  cried  furiously,  "  Stop  child ; 
don't  touch  it ! " 

He  was  too  late ;  the  baby  hands  had  grasped  the  prize,  but, 
terriBed  at  his  father's  look  and  tone,  he  bore  it  straight  back  to 
his  mother,  and  hid  his  shining  head  in  her  gown.  Helen, 
trembling  exceedingly,  sat  down  on  the  nearest  chair  ;  the  letter 
lay  half  open  on  her  knee.  Mrs.  Astley's  writing  was  bold  and 
distinct.  The  words,  "  When  you  marry  Ethel  Cadogan,"  caught 
her  eye  before  she  was  aware. 

Still  Robert  looked  at  her,  and  did  not  move  or  speak.  Fresh 
courage  came  to  Helen  in  a  moment  after  the  icy  heart-pang  of 
those  words ;  she  rose,  moved  quietly  across  the  room  and  rang 
the  bell,  gathered  up  the  dropped  flowers  that  lay  in  a  heap  at  her 
feet  as  tranquilly  as  though  nothing  were  amiss,  and  when  the 
boy's  little  nurse  appeared,  she  sent  him  away  comforted  with 
kisses,  and  bade  Bessie  put  him  to  sleep  and  then  put  the 
flowers  in  water  till  she  had  time  to  arrange  them. 

But  all  the  time  she  held  the  letter  in  her  hand ;  and  when 
Bessie  and  the  child  were  gone  she  turned  to  Robert,  who  was  now 
staring  moodily  out  of  the  window. 

"  Dear  Robert,"  she  said  very  gently,  "  I  have  read  nothing  of 
your  mother's  letter  but  these  words,"  and  she  pointed  to  them. 
"But  I  see  it  troubles  you.  No  wonder!  But  it  is  time  we 
ended  this  now,  dearest.  Perhaps  we  never  ought  to  have  begun 
it.     We  must  tell  your  mother  of  our  marriage  now." 

No  answer  but  an  angry  groan. 

"  Or  is  there  anything  else — anything  worse  ?  " 

Another  pause. 

"  Since  you've  read  so  much  you'd  best  take  it  and  read  it  all," 
said  Robert  at  last,  angrily,  flinging  himself  into  a  chair. 

Helen  bit  her  lip ;  she  had  a  proud  spirit  beneath  her  gentle 
loving  ways,  but  after  hesitating  a  moment  she  took  the  letter  up 
and  read  every  word. 

It  was  Mrs.  Astley's  ultimation,  and  she  told  him  so.  She  let 
him  know  with  great  plainness  what«her  views  were,  and  that  all 
his  prospects  depended  on  his  pleasing  her  now.  She  ended  by 
saying,  "If  you  have  got,  as  I  feel  quite  certain  that  you  have, 
into  one  of  those  wretched  entanglements  so  common  among 
young  men,  I  command  you  to  break  it  oflF  at  once.  Something 
of  this  sort  must  have  come  between  us  or  you  would  have 
yielded  to  my  wishes  long  ago.  I  have  been  generous  with  your 
allowance  these  last  two  years;  I  shall  be  so  no  longer.     Oh, 
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Robert,  I  am  your  mother.  I  do  love  you ;  I  want  to  do  only 
what  is  best  for  you.  I  know  you  will  be  happy  when  you  marry 
Ethel  Cadogan." 

Every  word  went  straight  to  Helen's  heart  as  she  realized  that 
his  mother's  anger  meant  beggary  to  Eobert.  How  terrible  that 
she  had  brought  this  on  him  ! 

Timidly  she  approached  him  again  to  give  him  the  letter,  but 
her  words  were  brave.  "Robert,  dearest,"  she  said,  **do  you 
think  if  I  had  known  I  would  have  let  you  sacrifice  everything  so 
for  me  ?  But  we  must  let  your  mother  know  all  now.  I  think 
she  is  a  just  woman ;  she  loves  you,  she  will  forgive  us  in  time. 
Robert,  speak  to  me !  Can  it  matter  so  much  if  we  love  one 
another  ?     You  will  tell  her  of  our  marriage  at  once  ?  " 

Robert  laughed  hoarsely.  "There  is  no  marriage  to  tell  her 
of,"  he  said, — and  then  would  have  gladly  given  every  chance  of 
this  world  and  the  next  to  recall  his  words.     Too  late ! 

White  as  death,  Helen  staggered  an  instant,  putting  her  hand 
to  her  head  as  though  puzzled.  "  No  marriage ;  I — I  don't  quite 
understand ! " 

An  awful  silence  fell  on  them  both.  Robert  neither  moved  nor 
8poke,  till  with  a  last  glimmer  of  hope  Helen  made  an  effort  to  speak: 

"Robert,  you  have  just  learnt  this?  This  is  what  has  made 
you  so  strange  since  I  came  in  ?    It  is  some  accident — mistiike  ?  " 

Robert  hesitated  a  moment.  Should  he  let  her  think  that  ? 
But  since  he  had  said  so  much,  best  tell  her  all. 

"  No,"  he  answered  suddenly,  "  I've  known  it  all  along." 

Not  death  itself,  however  sudden,  could  have  been  such  an 
uwful  shock.  Helen  sat  down  and  covered  her  face  with  her  icy 
hands  ;  she  was  utterly  stunned. 

"  Why — why  ?  "  she  murmured  helplessly  at  last,  almost  with- 
out being  aware  she  spoke,  a  pitiful  appeal  to  fate  rather  than  to 
him,  but  Robert  caught  the  word. 

"  Why  ?  "  he  said  roughly.  "  Why  were  you  such  a  fool  as  to 
come  tempting  me  when  I  was  in  such  a  position  ?  You  brought 
it  on  yourself.  Any  fool  would  have  known  such  a  marriage  was 
good  for  nothing  in  England." 

It  was  too  much ;  with  a  low  moan  Helen  fell  back  in  her  chair 
fainting.  Robert  had  been  drinking  since  he  had  received  his 
mother's  letter — he  often  had  done  so  lately — or,  furious  as  he 
was  with  fate,  he  would  hardly  have  been  so  brutal.  Recalled  a 
little  to  himself  by  Helen'*  state,  he  sprang  towards  her,  and 
began  chafing  her  hand,  and  speaking,  entreating  her  pardon, 
saying  he  had  been  mad  and  did  not  mean  what  he  said. 

But  the  first  use  she  made  of  returning  consciousness  was  to 
push  him  feebly  from  her;  nor  did  he  dare  resist  her.  Then 
struggling  to  her  feet,  she  said  : 

"  I  will  go  upstairs  —I  do  not  —do  not  quite  understand  you  yet, 

think." 
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And  there  was  that  in  her  face  and  voice  which  made  Robert 
afraid  to  follow  her, 

CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  not  till  evening  that  Helen  sent  for  him  to  come  to  her. 
He  found  her  sitting  quietly  by  the  open  window,  which  let  in 
the  sunset-light,  her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap.  The  stillness  of 
death  itself  was  on  her  face,  but  not  its  triumph  nor  its  peace. 
Robert  had  revolved  many  things  in  his  mind  during  the  dreary 
afternoon ;  bitter  repentance  had  come ;  he  had  resolved  to  sacrifice 
anything,  everything  to  undo  the  wrong  he  had  done,  but  her 
look  overawed  him,  the  words  died  on  his  lips. 

Helen  glanced  at  him  as  he  entered,  and  then  her  eyes  wandered 
out  again  to  the  glowing  sky.  For  a  minute  or  two  she  did  not 
speak  at  all,  then  she  said  slowly : 

"  I  asked  you  to  come  to  me.  It  is  necessary  that  you  should 
know  what  I  mean  to  do." 

Her  voice  was  dull  and  monotonous,  but  quite  steady. 

The  words  fell  like  a  heavy  blow  on  Robert.  He  saw,  too,  what 
he  had  not  noticed  at  first,  that  the  room  was  cleared  of  all 
Helen's  little  possessions,  that  two  boxes  stood  in  the  corner. 

"  Helen,"  he  cried  sharply,  "  you  cannot — you  do  not  mean  to 
leave  me?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said  in  the  same  dull  tones.  "  Why  should  I  stay?" 
and  still  she  looked  away  and  did  not  stir. 

"  But,  Helen,  listen  to  me — ^you  must  listen  !  I  will  do  any- 
thing you  like.  I  will  give  up  everything!  I  will  marry  you 
to-morrow,  directly — I  will  do  all  you  can  wish! " 

«  Will  that  undo  it  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Helen,  you  must  hear  me.  No  one  shall  ever  know.  It  will 
be  all  right.  I  will  not  write  to  my  mother  till  we  are  married, 
and  I  will  tell  her " 

"Another  lie!" 

There  was  not  even  scorn  in  the  tones  to  break  the  awful  life- 
less monotony  of  despair  with  which  they  fell. 

"  You  shall  not  go,"  he  cried,  beside  himself  with  passion.  "  I 
will  not  allow  it." 

"  How  can  you  prevent  it  ?  I  am  not  your  wife.  It  is — what 
was  it  she  said ;  an  entanglement  ? — ^yes,  an  entanglement.  Any 
one  can  break  that,  you  know." 

Robert  cast  himself  at  her  feet ;  he  wept,  he  prayed,  he  ex- 
hausted all  words  of  entreaty,  but  in  vain,  she  did  not  even  look 
at  him  or  tremble,  she  seemed  turned  to  stone.  Once  he  tried 
to  take  her  hands,  but  she  thrust  him  back  with  a  passionate 
touch,  and  then  fell  again  into  that  awful  stillness. 

"  It  is  too  late,"  was  all  she  said  when  at  length  words  failed 
him.     Her  hopeless  grief  was  utterly  passionless.     In  despair  he, 
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too,  was  silent.  He  had  come  to  her  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice, 
any  reparation,  and  now  it  appeared  that  no  sacrifice,  no  repara- 
tion, no  atonement,  would  be  accepted  at  all. 

Aft^r  a  little  Helen  seemed  to  rouse  herself.  She  turned 
towards  him.  "Robert,"  she  began,  **  my  poor  Robert,"  he  thought 
he  saw  signs  of  softening  in  her  tace^  and  hope  sprung  up  in  his 
heart,  only  to  be  slain  by  her  next  words — "  nothing  can  undo 
the  past,  it  is  no  use  trying,  and  I  am  going  to  leave  your  future 
free.  I  am  going  to-morrow.  This  is  the  end.  I  shall  take  the 
boy,  he  is  all  mine.  If  we  had  been  married  he  would  have  been 
yours  ;  but  though  you  have  taken  everything  else  from  me,  you 
cannot  take  him  now." 

"  But  it  is  for  his  sake,  Helen,  that  you  must  listen  to  me,"  he 
implored  again.  *^  If  we  are  married  in  Scotland  it  will  make  hinx 
all  right,  it  will  indeed  !  You  have  a  right  to  be  angry,  but  don't 
— don't  wrong  him  more." 

She  did  listen  to  that.  Then  there  was  an  evident  wavering  ; 
she  leant  back  and  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand.  It  was  long 
before  she  spoke,  and  the  dusk  was  gathering  round  them  before 
her  answer  came. 

^^  No,  Robert,"  she  said  at  last,  *'  not  even  for  his  sake.  I  can't 
do  it.  It  is  no  real  righting  of  his  wrong  or  mine.  It  is  better 
for  him  and  me  to  be  what  we  are." 

"  Better  for  him  to  have  no  father  than  such  a  father  as  I  am, 
you  think  !  Oh,  you — you  never  loved  me — cold,  cruel.  I  have 
long  seen  it.  You  did  not  care  whether  I  went  or  stayed.  You 
never  loved  me,  or  you  could  not  do  this." 

"  If  I  had  loved  you  no  better  than  you  loved  me,  you  might 
indeed  reproach  me,  but  you  have  killed  my  love,"  was  her  answer ; 
and  its  awful  truth  silenced  him. 

"  I  could  not  live  with  you  now  as  your  wife,"  she  continued 
after  a  minute.  "  These  two  years  would  stand  up  ghostly  be- 
tween us,  we  never  could  be  happy.  I  shall  take  nothing  from 
you,  I  can  earn  my  own  living,  and  keep  myself  and  my  boy." 

**  If  heaven  is  as  cruel  to  you  in  the  day  of  your  need  as  you 
are  to  me,  it  will  go  hard  with  you,"  said  Robert  bitterly;  "you 
leave  me  no  place  for  repentance." 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  she  said.  "  I  could  not  breathe  the  same  air 
with  you  now.  Do  you  not  see  everything  is  gone?  Oh,  my 
God !  if  only  baby  and  I  had  died  yesterday ! " 

"  Have  some  pity,  some  mercy  on  me  if  not  on  yourself,"  he 
besought  once  more. 

"  It  would  be  no  mercy  really,"  she  answered.  "This  is  the  end, 
Robert ;  we  shall  never  meet  again.     It  is  better  so." 

"And  what  will  you  do,  where  will  you — where  can  you 
go?" 

"  I  am  strong,  I  shall  work,  no  matter  how  or  where.  And, 
Robert,  you — you  are  free,  you  will  go  to  your  mother." 
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"  I  shall  drown  myself,"  he  said  with  the  sud  Jen  despair  of  a 
weak  man. 

"  No,  Robert,  no — not  that,**  she  cried,  springing  to  her  feet. 
"  Some  day — somewhere  find  strength  for  repentance !  (five  me 
that  hope  at  least,"  she  prayed.  "  Don't,  don't  take  that  awaj-,  too," 
and  she  burst  into  a  storm  of  agonizing,  bitter  sob:s  and  tears  till  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  body  and  soul  must  part  in  that  terrible  strife. 

The  truest  chord  in  Robert's  heart  was  touched  at  last.  As  he 
strove  to  soothe  and  quiet  her,  he  vowed  secretly  a  solemn  vow 
that  from  that  hour  he  would  lead  a  new  life,  be  a  different  man. 

They  talked  far  into  the  night  after  that,  and  then  Robert  left 
her.  Though  both  felt  it  was  as  the  parting  of  death,  they  did  not 
part  in  hopeless  bitterness. 

Robert  spent  the  rest  of  the  summer  night  pacing  the  quiet 
fields  and  lanes,  and  before  the  morning  sun  grew  hot  Helen  and 
the  child  were  gone.  When  he  returned  to  the  little  house  and 
room,  made  ghostly  by  the  recollection  of  her  presence,  he  found 
her  wedding  ring  wrapped  in  paper  and  addressed  to  him.  As 
the  deepest  penance  he  could  submit  to,  and  yet  as  the  pledge  of 
a  hope  he  slipped  it  on  his  finger,  and  then  after  settling  their 
small  afiairs,  and  taking  one  long  spray  of  flowers  from  those  she 
had  gathered  only  yesterday,  he  went  to  his  mother,  and  speaking 
to  her  for  the  first  time  since  his  earliest  childhood  with  perfect 
frankness,  without  one  single  arriere  perisSSf  he  told  her  all. 


Twelve  years  later  a  poor  woman  was  living  alone  in  Glasgow, 
supporting  herself  and  her  son  by  the  humblest  employments, 
washing  and  sewing.  Her  neighbours  looked  askance  at  her,l6he 
wore  no  wedding  ring,  though  that  was,  alas,  common  enough  to 
have  been  readily  condoned,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  damning 
fact  that  she  also  "  held  herself  above  honest  folk ; "  but  she  sought 
no  acquaintance  or  friends  among  them,  and  devoted  herself  to 
her  boy,  stinting  herself  of  food  to  give  him  the  best  education  in 
her  power,  yet  trying  above  all  to  teach  him  love  of  truth  and 
self-denial,  and  to  give  him  noble  aims  with  high  ideals.  She 
had  no  concealments  from  him.  With  solemn  grief  she  had  told 
him  all  their  story,  and  tried  to  teach  him  to  pity  and  forgive 
the  father  whom  he  could  neither  love  nor  renounce. 

The  boy  was  already  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller,  but  he  and 
his  mother  both  looked  forward  to  a  day  when  he  should  enter 
college  as  a  step  to  the  ministry.  ^They  were  a  singular  pair. 
The  boy  wore  a  look  of  intent  and  determination  remarkable  in 
one  so  young,  while  his  mother's  stately,  stern  beauty  and  noble 
carriage  attracted  attention  from  the  most  casual  passer-by.  Her 
hair  was  quite  grey,  but  her  face,  though  strangely  still,  was 
evidently  young. 

To  this  woman  came  one  day  a  letter,  the  first  for  so  many 
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years,  that  her  heart  trembled  before  she  opened  it.  It  was  dated 
from  California. 

"  Helen,"  it  said,  "  I  am  dying,  and  I  cannot  die  without  writ- 
ing once  to  ask  your  forgiveness.  Grod  knows  1  have  repented  or 
I  should  not  dare  to  ask  that,  nor  yet  what  else  I  have  to  ask. 
Helen,  I  married  out  here  a  dear  girl,  who  was  cast  upon  my  care 
under  circumstances  too  long  for  my  strength  to  t«ll  you  now, 
that  made  it  seem  the  best  thing  to  do  for  her.  She  is  dead ;  bat 
I  have  a  little  daughter,  just  two  years  old.  My  mother  is  dead — 
last  mail  brought  the  news;  I  have  no  one  to  leave  my  child  with, 
no  one  to  send  her  to  but  you.  Will  you  take  her,  Helen  ?  Be 
her  guardian,  bring  her  up,  make  her  like  yourself,  the  noblest, 
purest  woman  I  have  ever  known.  I  know  you  will  not  refuse 
me  this.  I  am  so  sure  of  it  that  I  have  written  to  my  lawyers, 
who  will  send  you  this,  naming  you  as  her  sole  guardian.  She 
will  have  some  money — ^about  £400  a  year — from  her  mother,  but 
I  have  tried  to  make  all  business  easy  for  you.  Do  not  refuse  me. 
Be  generous  to  me  as  you  are  just.  I  know  you  did  love  me  once, 
little  as  I  deserved  it ;  forgive  me,  then,  as  you  hope  to  be  forgiven. 
The  thought  of  you  has  kept  me  in  a  lifeof  many  temptations,  the 
thought  of  you  is  my  only  hope  now  that  my  little  Madge  may 
become  a  woman  such  as  I  fain  would  have  her. 

"Robert  Astley. 

"  P.S. — My  mother  never  forgave  me.  I  have  left  the  little  I 
possess  to  your  son." 

Inclosing  this  was  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Henry  &  CSo.,  solicitors, 
explaining  that  she  could,  if  she  chose,  refuse  the  guardianship 
of  the  little  girl,  who  was  already  in  their  custody,  under  which 
circumstances  she  would  be  made  a  ward  in  chancery,  and  adding 
that  the  child  was  heiress  to  a  much  larger  amount  than  the 
father  had  known,  as  the  late  Mrs.  Astley,  his  mother,  had  left 
her  £20,000,  which  news  had  not  reached  her  son  before  his  death. 

It  was  evident  that  they  hoped  and  expected  that  the  guardian- 
ship would  be  refused. 

Helen  Bell  had  not  thought  it  possible  that  the  quiet  peace  of 
mind  she  had  after  long  struggle  reached  could  have  been  broken 
up  by  so  great  a  tumult  of  thought,  feeling,  nay  passion  itself,  as 
this  letter  aroused.     How  her  heart  yearned  over  that  little  girl, 

and  yet,  and  yet Madge,  it  was  a  n£lme  Robert  had  liked, 

she  remembered  oh,  how  well. 

She  glanced  round  the  bare  little  room,  and  thought  of  the 
wealth  of  that  little  child  with  a  sort  of  loathing.  If  only  she  had 
been  penniless,  what  joy  it  would  have  been  to  have  her,  but  now 

It  was  an  awful  problem.     She  had  not  realized  till  now 

how  strong  her  pride  was  or  how  dear.  It  would  cost  her  much 
to  part  with  it. 

When  her  son  came  in  she  placed  both  letters  in  his  hand. 
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His  face  flushed  as  he  read  them,  he  set  his  teeth.  ^^  I  will  take 
nothing  from  him,  mother,  nothing,"  was  his  first  word.  **  I  will 
make  my  way  without  his  help."  And  though  Helen's  heart  sank 
to  hear  it,  she  felt  she  had  known  beforehand  what  he  would  say. 
Nor  did  time  shake  his  purpose.  The  affairs  were  very  diflScult 
to  settle,  but  at  length  satis&ctory  arrangements  were  made,  and 
Helen  did  not  refuse  the  task  left  to  her,  though  its  conditions 
often  tried  her  sorely. 


There  was  a  pretty  little  house  in  the  suburbs,  where  lived  a 
sweet  little  girl,  who  had  nurses  and  attendants  in  plenty,  and 
every  pleasure  and  joy  that  childhood  can  know,  except  the  love 
of  a  father.  The  love  of  a  mother  she  had,  for  all  day  long,  from 
the  time  her  eyes  opened  in  the  morning,  there  was  with  her  a 
stately  but  gentle  lady,  whose  grave,  loving  tenderness  watched 
over  her,  surrounded  her,  filled  out  her  little  life  as  only  mother's 
love  ever  does.  But  at  night,  when,  tired  out  with  happiness,  the 
little  child  had  gone  to  rest  under  the  care  of  a  faithful  nurse,  a 
tall  figure,  plainly  dressed,  stole  from  the  gate  and  swiftly  made  its 
way  through  thronged  streets  and  lanes  to  a  very  poor  part  of 
the  town,  and  to  a  certain  bare,  small  room.  There,  with  her  son, 
she  supped  on  coarse  food ;  there  they  often  sat  till  far  into  the 
night  talking  and  reading;  there  she  slept  on  a  hard,  coarse  bed. 
And  as  soon  as  morning  light  returned,  and  her  son  rose  to  go  to 
his  work,  phe  rose,  too,  to  go  back  to  her  little  ward,  and  take  up 
her  daily  round  of  duties  with  her,  with  its  daily  renunciation  of 
the  pride  that  had  been  her  last  infirmity. 

This  lasted  for  years,  until  Bobert  had  attained  his  first  am- 
bition, and  finished  his  college  course  with  brilliant  success. 
Then  came  a  time  when  the  little  bare  room  was  closed  and  deserted, 
and  the  lady  never  left  the  child.  And  the  child  grew  out  of  the 
joyousness  of  childhood  into  the  joy  of  happy  girlhood,  till  at 
length  the  joy  of  love  was  hers  too.  And  when  the  day  of  her 
marriage  came,  the  minister,  whose  praise  was  on  all  lips,  who 
married  her  to  her  true  love  was  her  half-brother,  Robert  Bell. 
But  Madge  ]never  knew  the  story  of  their  relationship,  for  her 
guardian  saw  no  need  to  tell  it  to  her.  Only  she  had  made 
Robert  promise  whatever  happened  to  befriend  his  sister. 

And  Helen  Bell  left  the  house  that  had  been  her  ward's,  and 
lived  alone  in  a  home  her  son  had  provided  for  her.  But  it  was 
not  for  long.  A  sense  of  tiredness  seemed  to  steal  over  her,  a 
feeling  that  at  length  her  work  was  done  and  might  be  put  by. 
She  was  not  sad,  only  very  quiet  and  tranquil.  And  one  day 
they  found  her  lying  upon  her  couch  with  folded  hands,  her  face 
was  no  stiller  than  it  was  wont  to  be,  but  bearing  the  seal  of  a 
calm,  triumphant  death,  that  wan,  sweet  smile  of  peace  which  none 
but  the  dead  have  strength  to  wear  on  earth.    Her  story  was  done. 
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WITH  the  sole  exception  of  Bath,  Tunbridge  Wells  is  probably 
the  oldest  as  it  is  oertaiiily  the  most  famous  of  our  English 
watering-places.  It  was  only  during  the  second  half  of  last  centuiy 
that  the  practice  of  sea  bathing  was  introduced  into  this  country, 
so  that  the  sea-side  haunts  of  pleasure^  which  now,  with  occasional 
intervals,  fringe  the  entire  coast  line,  are,  as  places  of  popular  re- 
sort,of  origin  comparatively  modem.  In  a  review  of  the  favourite 
watering-places  of  England,  at  the  period  intervening  between  the 
Bestoration  and  the  Revolution,  Lord  Macaulay  gives  a  pictur- 
esque description  of  the  mode  of  life  of  those  who,  wearied  with 
the  din  and  dust-whirl  of  London,  sought  at  Tunbridge  Wells  to 
breathe  a  purer  air  and  revel  in  the  wholesome  enjoyments  of  rural 
life.  Though  the  accommodation  even  at  a  period  still  more 
recent,  remained  of  a  primitive  description,  the  company  was  yet 
both  numerous  and  select ;  but  the  journey  from  London  on  horse- 
back was  deemed  a  performance  sufficiently  formidable  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  course  of  one  hot  day ;  and  although  the 
houses  were  so  fragile  that  they  scarce  seemed  permanent  struc- 
tures, the  rents  demanded  were  nevertheless  so  exorbitant  that  for 
a  single  week's  accommodation  visitors  were  asked  as  much  as  for 
an  entire  month's  lodging  in  town.  Others  there  were  of  tastes 
less  fastidious,  content  with  lowlier  quarters  and  humbler  fare, 
who  were  willing  to  dine  on  bacon  and  coleworts  and  quaff  from 
maple  goblets  the  "  brisk  salutiferous  ale."  Here  is  a  specimen  of 
the  advice  given  by  a  physician  of  the  period  to  newly-arrived 
patients.  "  Leave  pining  care  behind  you  when  you  come  to 
Tunbridge,"  says  Dr.  Madan,  "  expatiate  your  mind,  and  hearken 
sometimes  to  the  charming  music  you  have  there,  for  melody 
disposes  the  spirits  into  a  dancing.  Physicians  here  are  many, 
able  and  eminent.  Learned  divines  and  spiritual  guides  are  not 
wanting,  and  the  whole  ambient  of  the  horizon  is  filled  with 
an  inexhaustible  series  of  odoriferous  and  frequent  efBuviums 
incessantly  exhaling  from  jsweet-scented  herbs  and  plants."  In 
reference  to  the  number  of  glasses  of  water,  he  adds,  "You  may 
make  it  odd  or  even,  though  some  philosophers  prefer  the  odd 
before  the  even,  and  attribute  to  it  greater  properties." 

The  Princess  Anne  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  wells,  and  being 
there  the  summer  of  the  year  of  the  "  glorious  Revolution,"  das- 
I)atched  thcace  to  St.  James'  an  equerry  to  congratulate  her  royal 
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father  on  the  birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales,  the  "  son  of  prayer,"  whose 
seventy-seven  years  of  life  were  nevertheless  fated  to  be  passed  in 
a  weary  pilgrimage,  in  wanderings  and  exile.  It  was  about  this 
time  also,  in  the  little  chapel  dedicated  to  King  Charles  the  Mar- 
tyr, that  Archbishop  Tillotson  preached  before  Her  Royal  Highness 
his  well-known  sermon  on  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins.  Some 
few  years  later,  her  son,  the  little  Duke  of  Gloucester,  having  ac- 
cidentally fallen  on  the  walks,  the  princess  contributed  the  sum  of 
:6100  to  be  spent  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  roadway.  This 
rojral  infant,  sole  survivor  of  seventeen  children,  took  delight  in 
disporting  himself  in  mimic  array,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of 
little  boys,  with  whom  he  held  field  days  on  Wormwood  Scrubs 
and  reviews  in  Kensington  Gardens ;  but,  alas  !  the  child  suflFered 
from  water  on  the  brain,  and,  obstinate  in  mind  as  weak  in  body, 
at  the  early  age  of  eleven  passed  away.  On  an  ensuing  visit  to 
Tunbridge  Wells,  the  princess  unfortunately  discovered  that  her 
requests  as  to  repairing  the  roads  still  remained  unheeded,  where- 
upon she  withdrew  her  royal  favour  and  resorted  thither  no  more. 
By-and-by  the  leading  avenue  adjoining  the  springs  was  laid  down 
with  square  red  tiles,  whence  its  familiar  name.  The  Pantiles^  for 
which,  since  the  older  paving  was  replaced  ( 1 793)  by  Purbeck  stone, 
the  title  Parade  has  been  substituted.  In  1 702,  when  Anne  ascended 
the  throne,  the  denizens  of  Tunbridge  Wells  sought  to  propitiate 
the  royal  favour  by  planting  a  triple  row  of  glistening  birch  trees, 
which  they  called  the  "Queen's  Grove.''  Her  Majesty,  however, 
was  not  thus  easily  to  be  appeased  ;  she  smiled  no  more  upon  the 
whilom  favoured  retreat,  but  stayed  at  home  and  endeavoured  to 
reduce  her  obesity  by  hunting  the  stag,  in  a  chaise  fitted  with 
great  safety  wheels,  which  had  been  constructed  expressly  for  her 
use. 

At  this  time  the  coach  would  successfully  perform  the  journey 
of  thirty-six  miles  from  town  in  less  than  twelve  hours,  over  roads 
which  were  probably  in  no  degree  superior  to  those  of  the  adjacent 
county  of  Sussex,  stigmatized  by  Chief  Justice  Cowper,  when  a 
barrister  on  circuit  in  1694,  as  **  bad  and  ruinous  beyond  all  power 
of  imagination."  And  even  thirty  years  later,  Defoe  saw  an  ancient 
dame  of  quality  drawn  to  church  at  a  country  village  near  Lewes 
ill  a  coach  with  six  oxen  ;  "  nor  was  it  donei"  we  are  assured,  "  in 
any  frolic  or  humour,  but  from  mere  necessity,  the  way  being  so 
stiff  and  deep  that  no  horses  could  go  in  it."  The  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  travel  once  safely  accomplished,  however,  Che  fair 
visitor  to  the  wells  quickly  discovered  how  the  charms  of  society 
could  be  combined  with  the  necessary  attention  to  domestic 
duties ;  thus 

"  The  lady  without  wetting  of  her  shoe 

May  choose  her  dinner  while  her  gallants  woo  ; 
Appears  more  lofely  in  the  low  employ, 

Whilst  th*  amorous  Iriend  pnsents  the  welcome  toy.' 
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Fashion  dictated  that  visitors  should  daily  attend  morning 
prayers  at  the  little  chapel  dedicated  to  King  Charles's  memory, 
which,  though  completed  as  early  as  1684,  yet  long  lacked  endow- 
ment, a  fact  brought  to  notice  by  a  preacher,  who  took  occasion  to 
urge  upon  his  auditors  that  were  an  able  minister  but  resident, 
the  woe  of  dwelling  in  such  a  Mesech  would,  at  all  events,  be 
greatly  alleviated.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  recorded  instance  of 
allusion  to  the  world  and  its  carking  cares  in  a  place  of  worship  at 
the  Wells,  for  we  hear  of  a  chapel  clerk  of  last  century  who,  being 
proprietor  of  a  lodging-house  on  Mount  Sion,was  accustomed  to 
notify  when  his  apartments  were  disengaged  by  giving  out  the 
psalm  commencing : 

*' Mount  Siou  is  a  pleasant  place." 

On  the  letting  of  the  house  this  particular  psalm  would  yield  to 
some  other,  only  to  be  revived,  however,  on  the  next  similar 
occasion. 

About  the  year  1735  Beau  Nash  became  the  first  "king  '^  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  an  office  which  he  had  long  successfully  sus- 
tained at  Bath.  His  equipage  was  sumptuous,  so  that  he  travelled 
to  Tunbridge  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  greys,  with  outriders,  foot- 
men, French  horns,  and  every  other  appendage  of  extravagant 
parade.  Nash  seems,  however,  from  the  following  lines,  written 
in  1757,  to  have  outlived  his  reputation  at  Tunbridge,  even  as 
also  he  had  done  at  Bath : 

*'  That  child  of  eighty !  owned  without  dispute 
Through  all  the  realms  of  fiddling  absolute ; 
Alas !  old  dotard,  is  it  fit  for  thee 
To  couple  dancing  fools  at  eighty-three  ? 
Go,  get  thee  to  thy  grave,  we're  tired  all 
To  see  thee  still,  still  tottering  round  a  ball." 

As  the  century  advances  we  hear  of  improved  facilities  of 
travel  (a  flying  coach  with  six  horses  actually  performing  the 
journey  from  London  to  Dover  in  one  day),  and  visitors  come 
down  from  town  by  chaise  or  stage  in  about  seven  hours,  while 
in  1767  two  opposition  flys  conveyed  passengers  for  half-a-guinea 
a  head  from  Fleet  Street  to  Tunbridge  Wells  in  five  hours  and 
a  half,  "  thus  affording  the  company  the  opportunity  of  having 
fruit  and  turbot  in  time  for  dinner,  and  likewise  of  sending  a 
present  of  wheatears  to  friends  in  London.**  The  emissaries  of 
the  local  tradesmen,  eagerly  touting  for  custom,  were  often  to  be 
met  with  as  early  as  at  Sevenoaks : 

**  Soon  as  they  set  eyes  on  you,  off  flies  the  hat ; 

Does  your  honour  want  this,  does  your  honour  want  .that  ?  " 
»  »  •  ♦  • 

"  •  May  *t  please  your  honour  t'  employ 
My  master,'  quoth  the  butcher's  boy ; 
The  pastry-cook,  with  higher  plea, 
*  Me  serve  de  royale  f ami  lie.*  " 
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In  due  course  the  traveller  would  reach  the  "Angel,"  the 
**  Gloucester,"  or  the  "  Sussex,"  and  having  taken  his  ease  in  his 
inn,  next  morning 

"  Would  ribe,  dress,  got  shaved,  and  away  to  the  walks, 
The  pride  of  the  place  of  which  ev'ry  one  talks  ; 
To  see  the  fine  ladies  in  their  deshabille, 
A  dress  that's  sometimes  the  most  studied  to  kill." 

After  drinking  the  waters,  the  "  smart  people  "  went  home  to 
break£a,st,  to  re-emerge  about  ten  o'clock,  discuss  current  topics 
of  the  day,  and  attend  morning  service,  during  which  the  parade 
music  was  decorously  silent.  The  motives  of  the  worshippers, 
as  poet  Byrom  gently  hints,  may  perhaps  have  been  somewhat 
mixed : 

"You  all  go  to  church  upon  hearing  the  bell. 
Whether  out  of  devotion,  yourselves  can  best  tell." 

But  however  this  may  have  been,  the  service  was  by  no  means 
hurried : 

*•  Two  hours  at  least  are  not  mis-spent 
At  prayers,  as  constant  as  in  Lent." 

This  ceremony  concluded,  some,  combining  in  mirthful  parties, 
canter  across  the  breezy  downs ;  others  scribble  in  a  book  kept  for 
the  purpose  in  the  lending  library  the  mingled  satire  and 
sentiment,  not  inappropriately  known  as  "  water-poetry ;  "  while 
others  again  join  in  cotillon  dances,  in  concerts,  or  morning  whist. 
These  were  the  days  of  gaming — days  when  a  Duke  of  Devonshire 
lost  the  valuable  estate  of  Leicester  Abbey  to  Manners  at  a  game 
of  basset,  and  when  Lord  Orford  declared  that  White's  coffee- 
house was  the  bane  of  half  the  English  nobility.  The  Kentish 
fiquires,  however,  at  Maidstone  Quarter  Sessions  (1729)  were 
moved  to  make  an  order  suppressing  several  unlawful  games, 
called  Fairchance,  Faro,  and  Ace  of  Hearts,  carried  on  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  "to  the  great  disturbance  and  danger  of  His 
Majesty's  good  subjects  resorting  to  the  said  wells  for  their 
health  and  other  lawful  occasions." 

From  two  to  four  seems  to  have  been  the  fashionable  hour  for 
dinner ;  and  Byrom  would  have  us  know  that  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  were  by  no  means  neglected,  for  at  Tunb  ridge  Wells  he 
4issures  us  how : 

*'  Wine  and  good  victuals  attend  your  commands, 
And  wheatears,  far  better  than  French  ortolans.*' 

But  it  is  after  dinner  that  the  company  appear  in  all  their 
splendour,  "  moving,"  as  described  by  a  contemporary,  "  in  the 
daytime  along  the  parade  like  a  walking  parterre,  and  at  night 
in  the  rooms  like  a  galaxy  of  stars  in  a  bright  nocturnal  sky." 

QQ 
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The  poet  was  entranced  with  the  "  crowding  of  charms  ^  which 
meets  his  gaze : 

*'  If  with  things  here  below  we  compare  things  on  high. 
The  walks  are  like  yonder  bright  path  in  the  sky  ; 
Where  heavenly  bodies  in  such  clusters  mingle, 
'Tis  impossible,  sir,  to  describe  'em  all  single." 

Tea-drinking  takes  place  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  ladies  are 
entertained  at  the  expense  of  their  be-wigged  and  snufF-boxed 
cavaliers.  Yet  were  all  not  content  with  drinking  tea.  "  We 
have  a  young  lady  here/'  writes  the  kind  and  gentle  Gay  from 
the  Wells,  "  that  is  very  particular  in  her  desires.  I  have  known 
some  young  ladies  who,  if  they  ever  prayed,  would  ask  for  some 
equipage  or  title,  a  husband  or  matadores ;  but  this  lady,  who 
is  but  seventeen  and  has  £30,000  to  her  fortime,  places  all  her 
wishes  on  a  pot  of  good  ale.  When  her  friends,  for  the  sake  of 
her  shape  and  complexion,  would  dissuade  her  from  it,  she 
answers  with  the  truest  sincerity,  that  by  the  loss  of  shape  and 
complexion  she  could  only  lose  a  husband,  whereas  ale  is  her 
passion." 

Thackeray,  in  the  "  Virginians,"  brings  before  us  a  group  of 
celebrities  who  might  be  observed  on  the  public  walk  of  the 
renowned  Kentish  spa — the  sentimental  Richardson,  "  one  John- 
son, a  dictionary  maker,"  in  a  brown  coat  and  metal  buttons^ 
black  waistcoat  and  worsted  stockings,  with  a  flowing  bob  wig ; 
my  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  peach-coloured  suit,  with  blue  ribbon  and 
star ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  wearing  the  ribbon  and  badge 
of  the  Garter,  of  which  noble  order  his  lordship  was  prelate. 
Here  besides  may  be  seen  Colley  Gibber,  Miss  Chudleigh, 
Garrick,  "wine  merchant  turned  player,"  Lord  Chatham,  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  the  woman  who  could  talk 
Greek  faster  than  any  man  in  England,  and  the  friend  of  Mrs. 
Montagu.  Her  profound  learning  excited  the '  admiration  even 
of  the  great  lexicographer,  because  "  she  could  make  a  pudding 
as  well  as  translate  Epictetus,  and  work  a  handkerchief  as  well 
as  compose  a  poem."  This  was  the  lady  whom  Johnson  assured 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  any  illustrious  person  who  was 
musical,  when  she  pertinently  demanded  if  he  had  really  never 
heard  of  the  royal  Psalmist  of  Israel  ?  She  was  born  and  lived 
at  Deal,  and  in  her  home  there  was  a  portrait  of  the  learned  lady 
in  the  costume  appropriated  to  Minerva. 

Twice  weekly  the  festivities  were  enlivened  by  public  balls, 
which  commenced  at  six  and  terminated  at  eleven,  gentlemen 
paying  half-a-crown  and  ladies  a  shilling;  but  many  of  the 
company,  we  are  compelled  to  admit,  were  occupied  at  cards, 
and 

**  "When  to  their  gaming  the  ladies  withdraw, 


murdering  those  features  which  Heaven  hod  made/* 
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Richardson,  fat  little  patriarch  of  novelists,  describes  Tun- 
bridge Wells  about  1 770.  "  Mr.  Gibber,  at  seventy-seven,"  he 
says,  "  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Miss  Chudleigh.  She 
said  pretty  things,  for  she  was  Miss  Chudleigh  ;  and  he  said  pretty 
things,  for  he  was  Mr.  Cibber,  and  all  the  company  seemed  to 
think  also  that  they  had  an  interest  in  what  was  said."  Cibber 
was  Poet  Laureate — the  worst,  some  say,  ever  was  made — writing 
much  about  "  Caesar's  gentle  sway "  and  ''  England's  god-like 
king."  Even  his  "  pretty  things  "  were  not  universally  appreciated, 
for  some  cried  : 

••Peace  to  the  stale  impertinence  of  CoUey, 
His  old,  absurd  and  out-of-fashioned  folly.'' 

Whiston,  successor  of  Isaac  Newton  as  Professor  of  Mathematics 
at    Cambridge,  was    also   there;    "the    noted   Whiston,"    says 
Kichardson,  "  showing  eclipses  and  explaining  other  phenomena 
of  the  stars,  and  preaching  the  millennium  and  anabaptism  to 
gay  people,  who,  if  they  have  white  teeth,  hear  him  with  open 
mouths,  though  probably  with  shut  hearts,  and  run  from  him  the 
more  eager  to  Cibber,  to  flutter  among  the  loud,  laughing  young 
fellows   upon  the  walks,  like  boys  and  girls  at  a  breaking  up." 
In  1749,  Lord  March,  the  profligate  Duke  of  Queensberry,  after- 
wards known  as  "  Old  Q.,"  who  spent  his  last  days  watching  the 
full  tide  of  human  existence  from  the  window  of  his  house  in 
Piccadilly,  and  Mrs.  Montagu,  who  found  the  waters  unfavour- 
able to  letter  writing,  were  visitors  at  the  Wells ;  and  so  also  was 
Lord  Granby,  Young's  *'  soldier,  modest  as  a  maid,"  commended 
after  the  battle  of  Minden  at  the  expense  of  poor  Lord  George 
Sackville,  Richard  Cumberland's  great  friend.     Two  years  later 
Mrs.  Montagu  found  Tunbridge  less  agreeable.     These  were  days 
anterior  to  the  malodorous  inroad  of  the  tripper ;  yet  "  when  the 
squire's  lady  came  from  her  assemblies.  Miss  from  Kanelagh  and 
the  bonne  hourgeoise  from  Marylebone  Gardens,  it  was  but  the 
same  upon  another  stage."     The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  however, 
was  there,  seeking  relaxation  from  the  cares  of  state.     His  grace 
was  ever  solicitous  about  his  health,  and  Horace  Walpole  describes 
how  he  stood  upon  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  train  at  the  funeral 
of  George  the  Second  to  avoid  contracting  a  chill  from  the  pave- 
ment of  Henry  the  Seventh's   chapel,  while  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  assiduously  hovered  over  him  with  a  smelling-bottle. 
But  beings  of  even  greater  renown  than  a  ducal  prime  minister 
were  among  the  visitors  of  this  season.   **  Those  goddesses,"  writes 
Mrs.  Montagu,  "  the  Gunnings,  are  expected."     Of  these  young 
Irish  ladies,   superlatively  foolish  if  superlatively  beautiful,  the 
youngest  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  with  the  ring  of 
a  bed  curtain,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  at  Majlair 
Chapel.     By-and-by   she   married   the  Duke   of  Argyll   ab    her 
second  husband,  so  becoming  the  wife  of  two  and  the  mother  of 
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four  dukes.  The  elder  Miss  Gunning  became  Lady  Coventry, 
and  a  shoemaker  at  Worcester  made  two  guineas  and  a  half  by 
exhibiting  the  shoe  which  he  was  making  for  the  countess  at  a 
penny  a  head.  She  it  was  who,  replying  to  George  the  Second, 
politely  regretting  for  her  sake  the  dulness  of  the  season,  incon- 
siderately observed  that  "  as  for  sights  she  was  quite  surfeited 
with  them  ;  there  was  but  one  left  that  she  wanted  to  see,  and 
that  was  a  coronation."  This  young  lady's  early  death  at  twenty- 
seven  was  due  to  the  quantity  of  paint  with  which  she  persistently 
embellished  her  cheeks;  and  the  poem,  commencing  "Yes, 
Coventry  is  dead,"  was  written  by  Mason  in  commemoration  of 
the  sad  event. 

In  the  well-known  cartoon  representing  the  distinguished 
visitors  to  Tunbridge  Wells  in  1748,  Miss  Chudleigh  appears 
escorted  by  Beau  Nash  and  Mr.  Pitt,  who  would  occasionally  give 
picnics,  when,  like  some  unseen  genius  of  the  wood,  he  would 
awaken  the  echoes  with  the  music  of  a  French  horn.  The  lady  was 
daughter  of  Colonel  Chudleigh,  of  Chudleigh  Farm,  near  Ivy  bridge, 
and  maid  of  honour  to  the  Jrrincess  of  Wales,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  her  visit  in  1748  was  the  victim  of  a  practical  joke  thus  de- 
scribed by  Scrope  in  a  letter  to  George  Selwyn.  "  After  drinking 
four  bottles  of  wine,"  he  says,  "  I  strapped  and  carried  Baron 
Newman  in  a  chair  quite  up  to  the  end  of  Joy's  long  room  at  nine 
o'clock,  when  all  the  company  in  Tunbridge  were  assembled.  I 
tore  open  the  door  and  top  of  the  chair  and  down  dropped,  to  all 
appearance,  a  dead  man.  Miss  Chudleigh,  who  was  very  subject 
to  fits,  fainted,  and  was  carried  off,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  eight  ladies  fell  into  fits ! "  As  a  consequence  of  this 
escapade,  Mr.  Scrope  was  advised  to  leave  Tunbridge,  and  his  visit 
was  thus  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion.  Miss  Chudleigh's  first 
husband,  Captain  Hervey,  son  of  "  sweet  Molly  Lepell,"  afterwards 
Earl  of  Bristol,  was  at  the  time  of  the  wedding  a  young  officer  in 
the  navy ;  but  by  an  adroit  suppression  of  evidence  this  marriage 
was  nullified,  and  the  countess  became  Duchess  of  Kingston,  being, 
however,  subsequently  tried  for  bigamy  before  the  House  of  Liords. 
Mrs.  Hannah  More,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Garrick,  was  present 
in  full  dress  on  the  occasion  of  this  comSdie  larmoyante  in 
Westminster  Hall  (1776).  "The  Duchess,"  she  writes,  "has  but 
small  remains  of  beauty,  being  large  and  ill-shaped;  there  is 
nothing  white  but  her  face,  and  had  it  not  been  for  that  she 
would  have  looked  like  a  ball  of  bombazeen."  Later  she  adds,  "  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  telling  you  that  Elizabeth,  calling  herself 
Duchess-dowager  of  Kingston,  was  to-day  undignified  and  uti- 
dtucheased^  very  narrowly  escaping  burning  in  the  hand."  The 
lady,  however,  was  discharged  without  punishment,  and  escaped  to 
the  Continent,  to  weave  anew  the  witchery  of  woman's  wiles  around 
the  too  susceptible  hearts  of  Sclavonian  nobles.  Foote,  of  Protean 
phiz,  wrote  a  farce  called  "  A  Trip  to  Calais,"  in  which  she  figures 
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as  Lady  Kitty  Crocodile;  but  the  play  was  interdicted  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain. 

About  the  year  1760,  Mrs.  Montagu  had  the  happiness  of 
welcoming  Lord  Bath  to  Tunbridge  Wells.  A  friend  of  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon, he  would  sometimes  listen  to  the  "apostle  Whitfield's" 
impassioned  appeals  in  her  ladyship's  drawing-room.  His  invete- 
rate dislikes  extended  even  to  his  own  brother,  General  Pulteney, 
•a  veteran  of  Fontenoy  and  Dettingen,  to  whom  he  nevertheless 
bequeathed  a  fortune  of  a  million  sterling.  Lord  Bath  was  a 
persistent  pamphleteer,  whose  attempts  at  epigram  Pope  thus 
ridicules : 

"  How  many  Martials  were  in  Pulteney  lost !  " 

He  it  was  who  married  the  charming  Miss  Gumley  (on  whom 
Pope  wrote  the  poem  of  "  The  Looking  Glass,"  who  died  in  1758, 
and  whose  identity  investigation  seems  to  have  failed  to  fix.  Lord 
Bath  fought  a  duel  in  the  Green  Park  with  Lord  Hervey  (1731) 
who,  living  chiefly  upon  asses'  milk,  was  satirized  as 

"  That  thing  of  silk, 
Sponis  I  that  mere  white  curd  of  asses'  milk." 

The  cause  of  the  duel  was  an  attack  in  the  columns  of  the 
Craftsman^  and  each  combatant  was  slightly  wounded. 

Cumberland  the  dramatist  lived  for  twenty  years  on  Mount  Sion, 
rejoicing  in  a  place  of  residence  whose  summer  society  could 
boast  visitors  such  as  Mansfield  the  silver-tongued,  rival  of  the  no 
less  gifted  Camden  ;  Lord  North  ;  Wedderbum,  Solicitor-General 
(afterwards  Lord  Rosslyn),  and  Archbishop  Robinson,  Primate  of 
Armagh.  Lady  Edward  Bentinck  was  Cumberland's  daughter ;  and 
with  her  Lord  Mansfield  had  the  mischance  to  fall  from  a  bench 
in  the  ball  room  at  the  Wells  and  lose  his  vdg — a  circumstance 
which  was  thus  commemorated  : 

*•  Mourn  not,  ye  judges,  when  we  tell 

How  from  the  bench  Earl  Mansfield  fell ; 
For  Justice  thus  replies : 
Without  a  wig,  without  a  gown, 
He  still  must  equally  be  known, 
Pre-eminently  wise. 
Who  would  not  think  it  perfect  bliss. 
In  such  a  gallant  cause  as  this 
With  such  a  fair  to  fall  ? 
How  could  a  courtier  be  afraid  ? 

When  youth  and  beauty  claimed  his  aid 
The  sacrifice  was  small." 

Here  also  Lord  North,  Tiresias-like,  in  the  darkness  of  his 
latter  days,  remembered  no  more  the  revolted  colonies,  the  fierce 
invective  of  Chatham,  nor  the  bitter  taunts  wherewith  Burke  had 
likened  him  to  Sancho  Panza  misgoverning  Barataria.  Cumberland 
touchingly  relates  how  he  one  day  conducted  the  sightless 
ex-minister  from  his  house— the  Grove — to  the  parade  upon  the 
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thie  Pantiles.  "  I  have  a  general  recollection  of  the  way,"  said  the 
blind  man,  "  and  if  you  make  me  understand  the  posts  upon  the 
footpath  and  the  steps  about  the  chapel,  I  shall  remember  them 
in  future."  A  few  years  after  Lord  North's  residence  had  terminated, 
his  old  political  antagonist.  Colonel  Barre,  trod  with  like  sight- 
less step  the  fashionable  parade  at  Tunhridge.  It  was  of  him 
that  the  ex-premier  once  felicitously  remarked,  that  though  none  of 
his  political  foes  had  been  more  bitter  than  he,  yet  were  there  no 
two  people  in  the  world  who  would  then  be  more  happy  to  see 
one  another. 

It  was  at  Lord  George  Germaine's  house  at  Stoneland  one  day 
after  dinner  that  Admiral  Eodney  proceeded  to  arrange  a  parcel 
of  cherry  stones  which  he  had  collected  from  the  table,  and  form- 
ing them  as  two  fleets  drawn  up  in  line  and  opposed  to  each  other, 
illustrated  for  the  benefit  of  the  assembled  company  (of  whom 
Cumberland,  who  relates  the  story,  was  one)  the  manner  in  which, 
were  opportunity  ever  vouchsafed  him,  he  would  pierce  an 
enemy's  line.  The  spectators,  we  are  told,  appeared  to  regard 
the  projected  manoeuvre,  which,  as  landsmen,  they  probably  scarce 
comprehended,  as  perilous  and  of  doubtful  success. 

Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  the 
^*  well-meaning  fanatic,"  as  Mrs.  Montagu  called  her,  who  lived  at 
Calverden ;  of  William  Huntingdon,  rejoicing  in  the  self-awarded 
title  of  Sinner  Saved ;  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  walking  the 
Parade  in  company  with  the  "  First  gentleman  in  Europe ; "  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  his  star  even  on  his  great-coat,  who  for  twenty 
successive  seasons  was  never  absent  from  a  precisely  measured 
term  of  residence  on  Mount  Pleasant;  of  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans, 
who,  well  fortified  with  negus,  would  dance,  as  Gilly  Williams  said, 
a  minuet  alone ;  and  of  many  more  who,  in  search  of  health  or  re- 
laxation, betook  themselves  to  Tunhridge  Wells,  still,  as  in  Evelyn's 
day,  "  a  very  sweet  place  and  refreshing."  Yet  the  attempt, 
however  imperfect,  to  raise  the  veil  which  hides  from  view  the 
amusements  of  generations  long  passed  into  the  shadowy  con- 
tinent of  eternity,  and  to  catch,  if  so  it  may  be,  the  far-away  hum 
of  voices  strolling  along  the  Pantiles,  may  not  prove  wholly  un- 
interesting. 
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IIL 

THE  FRIENDS  AND  THE  LAW. 

SCHOPENHAUR  has  remarked  that  you  can  read  a  man's  soul 
at  a  glance  if  "you  observe  the  impression  made  on  him  by  an 
unexpected  letter  of  importance."  This  may  be  so,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  a  much  better  test  to  watch  his  face  when  he  feels  a  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  and,  turning  round,  finds  himself  in  the  grasp  of  a 
policeman.  A  very  great  deal  of  a  man's  life  is  laid  bare  by  the 
way  in  which  he  regards  the  law.  All  naturally  dislike  it  to  some 
extent,  but  only  those  dread  it  who  are  conscious  that  in  some  way 
or  other  they  are  in  its  grasp.  A  vigilant  policeman  would  not  be 
an  agreeable  addition  even  to  a  Methodist  class-meeting,  yet  he 
would  be  regarded  with  infinitely  more  loathing  in  the  kitchen  of 
a  common  lodging-house. 

A  good  deal,  too,  may  be  learned  from  the  way  in  which  diflfer- 
ent  religious  societies  have  viewed  the  law.  There  have  been 
sects  which  have  been  wholesale  contemners  of  it,  taking  great 
care  at  the  same  time  to  keep  out  of  its  clutches ;  while  there 
have  been  other  sects  which,  which  avowedly  respecting  it,  have 
gone  straightforward  according  to  their  consciences,  careless  whe- 
ther they  came  within  its  clutches  or  not.  It  is  within  the  latter 
section  that  the  Society  of  Friends  comes.  So  long  as  the  law, 
be  it  ever  so  strict  or  irksome,  did  not  enjoin  what  was  contrary 
to  their  conscience,  the  Quakers  were  punctilious  in  obeying  it  to 
the  last  letter;  but  when  once  their  beliefs  were  interfered  with  or 
their  liberty  of  worship  constrained,  they  broke  it  without  the  least 
hesitation.  Here  and  there  there  are,  of  course,  instances  of  weak 
brothers,  who  feared  the  dungeon  or  the  sheriflTs  oflScer,  and  who, 
to  avoid  them,  swallowed  their  religious  scruples  and  the  oaths  at 
the  same  time ;  but  they  are  so  few  and  far  between  that  they  may 
be  almost  disregarded. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  that  though  they  suffered 
passively  they  were  inactive  in  the  matter.  If  they  disliked  a  law 
they  never  rested  until  they  got  it  altered,  however  long  it  might 
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take  ;  indeed  the  Society  is  still  agitating  for  some  amendnients 
for  which  their  remote  ancestors,  who  listened  to  George  Fox  and 
William  Edmundson  in  the  flesh,  agitated  in  their  day ;  nor  is 
there  the  remotest  possibility  of  their  ceasing  to  agitate  until  the 
amendment  be  made,  be  it  now  or  not  for  another  century,  that  is, 
if  the  Society  endure  so  long.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Quakerism  would  have  lasted  even  till  now  had  it  not  been  that 
these  very  desirable  alterations  in  the  law  have  assisted  in  keeping 
it  together ;  for  after  every  important  point  for  which  the  Friends 
have  contended  has  been  conceded,  there  has  been  a  greater  or 
less  defection  from  the  body,  which  certainly  tends  to  show  that 
Quakerism  is  stronger  as  a  social  system  than  as  a  religious  one. 
But  it  is  not  with  the  position  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the 
present  day  that  this  article  has  to  do ;  its  scope  is  to  show  how 
the  primitive  members  of  the  sect  acted  with  regard  to  the  law 
and  its  officers. 

William  Edmundson  summed  up  the  position  of  the  early 
Friends  very  succinctly  when,  at  the  assizes  at  Cavan  in  1665,  he 
called  on  the  people  to  "  bear  witness  that  he  owned  the  Govern- 
ment and  wholesome  laws."  None  of  the  Quakers  seem  to  have 
been  mixed  up  in  any  of  the  many  plots  and  schemes  which 
honeycombed  society  during  the  Protectorate,  although  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  good  many  plotters  who  were  aware  of  this  fact  pro- 
fessed to  be  "  children  of  light,"  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  until 
as  a  natural  consequence  the  Quakers  got  the  credit  of  being  a 
"  treasonable  and  seditious  people,"  and  the  game  was  played  out. 
[t  has  always  been  a  Quaker  principle  never  to  interfere  with  any 
established  form  of  government.  During  the  Commonwealth 
they  were  good  republicans ;  when  Charles  II.  regained  the  throne 
they  became  equally  good  monarchists ;  the  form,  although  the  pri- 
vate preference  of  the  majority  seems  to  have  been  for  a  republic 
as  tending  to  greater  equality,  being  a  matter  with  which  they 
had  nothing  to  do,  provided  the  one  gave  as  much  liberty  of  con- 
science as  the  other.  Until  of  very  recent  years,  no  Quaker 
ever  troubled  himself  much  about  politics,  partly'  because  of  the 
oaths  by  which  the  door  of  Parliament  was  guarded,  principally 
because  the  play  of  parties  had  no  interest  for  him.  What  weight 
he  might  have  he  gave  to  the  political  section  which  was  most 
likely  to  advance  such  objects  as  his  creed  taught  him  to  admire 
without  reference  to  whether  it  was  Whig  or  Tory ;  and  in  this  way 
the  Society  of  Friends  got  greater  importance  than  their  numerical 
strength  entitled  them  to.  Now,  of  course,  most  of  these  objects 
being  gained,  the  Friends  join  as  fully  in  political  affairs  as  other 
people ;  and  during  the  last  few  years  two  Quaker  statesmen  have 
been,  if  we  except  the  leader,  the  most  powerful  members  of  the 
Liberal  party.  According  to  the  numerical  strength  of  the  sect, 
the  Friends  are  enormously  over  represented,  there  being  one 
member  of  parliament  to  about  every  twenty-five  hundred  Quakers. 
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No  doubt  we  should  have  won  all  the  liberties  we  now  enjoy 
without  the  aid  of  the  Quakers,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
sufferings  they  underwent  won  some  of  them  sooner  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been.  Persecution,  so  long-continued,  so 
senseless,  bitter,  and  far-reaching,  such  as  they  underwent,  could 
only  end  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  persecutors.  The  people  got 
tired  of  having  their  gaols  choked  with  prisoners  whose  only  crime 
was  going  to  some  unauthorized  meeting;  and  justices  would  fre- 
c^uently  frame  ridiculous  excuses  to  avoid  committing  the  Friends 
brought  before  them  for  religious  offences,  and  openly  discouraged 
the  hot-headed  enthusiasts  who  urged  them  to  do  their  duty :  a  few, 
indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  go  away  from  home  when  they  heard  that 
any  of  these  "  turbulent  people  "  were  likely  to  be  brought  before 
them. 

Two  of  our  principal  liberties  were  won  at  Quaker  trials  ;  and  the 
most  important  of  these  was  the  result  of  what  is  known  as  Penn 
and  Mead's  case,  which  led  to  the  practice  of  fining  juries  for  bring- 
ing in  a  verdict  obnoxious  to  the  court — contempt,  as  it  was  termed 
— being  declared  illegal.  Hepworth  Dixon  declares  this  to  have 
been  "  perhaps  the  most  important  trial  that  ever  took  place  in 
England ;  "  and  considering  how  much  it  has  done  to  prevent  courts 
of  justice  becoming  courts  of  oppression,  very  few  will  dispute  his 
verdict.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  gentleman  who,  in  the  days 
when  bar  examinations  were  more  of  a  farce  than  they  are  now* 
got  his  name  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  counsel  learned  in  law  by 
knowing  all  about  this  case,  although  he  was  unable  to  answer  any 
other  questions  the  examiners  put  to  him. 

Briefly  the  case  was  as  follows :  Immediately  after  his  release 
from  the  Tower,  to  which  he  had  been  committed,  professedly  as 
an  itinerant  preacher,  but  really  on  account  of  his  writings,  William 
Penn  went  to  the  Quaker  meeting-house  in  Gracechurch  Street, 
and  finding  it  locked  and  guarded  by  soldiers,  assisted  in  holding 
a  meeting  in  the  open  street.  For  this  he  and  William  Mead  were 
arrested  and  indicted  under  the  Conventicle  Act.  The  trial  was 
conducted  as  unfairly  as  trials  involving  religious  matters  usually 
were  in  those  days,  and  the  jury  were  visibly  nervous.  Penn  re- 
fused to  be  put  down  by  the  bullying  and  insolence  of  the  City 
magnates,  and  openly  encouraged  the  jury  to  do  their  duty  regard- 
less of  consequences ;  but  they,  being  timorous,  twice  returned  an 
evasive  verdict.  At  length,  when  they  had  been  locked  up  for 
forty-eight  hours,  they  plucked  up  courage  and  acquitted  the 
prisoners.  The  judge,  of  course,  was  compelled  to  order  the  dis- 
charge of  the  defendants ;  but  he  relieved  his  mind  by  making 
strong  remarks  on  the  jury,  winding  up  by  declaring  their  verdict 
against  the  weight  of  evidence,  and  fining  them  forty  marks 
apiece. 

The  practice  of  fining  juries,  which  was  then  extensively  used, 
had  arisen  from  the  desire  of  the  judges  to  uphold  their  own 
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authority  by  compelling  verdicts  to  be  given  according  to  their 
ruling.  Numerous  instances  occur  in  early  trials ;  and  though 
after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  they  became  less  numerous  they 
remained  sufficiently  frequent  to  overawe  the  average  juryman. 
Hallam  thinks  the  custom  was  intermitted  during  the  Common- 
wealth ;  if  so  it  was  revived  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine  at  the 
Restoration.  In  1667  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution 
declaring  it  illegal,  and  shortly  afterwards  all  the  judges — with  one 
exception — decided  that  they  had  no  right  to  fine  a  jury  which  did 
not  accept  the  direction  of  the  court ;  nevertheless,  in  this  famous 
case,  which  was  tried  in  1670,  the  Recorder  of  London  took  upon 
himself  to  fine  the  jury  for  contempt.  One  of  them,  named 
Bushell,  who  was  committed  to  prison  for  refusing  to  pay  the  fine, 
having  been  incited  thereto  by  Penn,  sued  for  his  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  ;  and  when  the  return  was  made  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  Chief  Justice  Vaughan  held  the  ground  to  be 
sufficient,  and  ordered  his  discharge,  together  with  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  jury,  who,  like  him,  had  gone  to  prison  rather 
than  pay,  asserting,  too,  that  the  practice  of  fining  juries, 
which  he  very  erroneously  declared  to  be  comparatively  recent, 
was  distinctly  unlawful.  Since  this  time  there  has  been  no  instance 
of  a  jury  being  fined  for  bringing  in  a  verdict  which  the  judge 
disliked. 

Another  trial,  scarcely  less  important  than  the  foregoing,  was 
that  of  George  Fox  in  1675.  Fox  had  been  arrested  on  the  same 
ground  as  Penn,  that  is,  for  holding  an  illegal  meeting,  although 
the  meeting  in  question  was  only  a  friendly  gathering,  and  con- 
sisted, as  he  explained  to  the  justices,  of  people  who  "were  in  a 
manner  all  but  one  family."  Compelled  to  discharge  him  on  this 
ground  they  tendered  him  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
and  as  he  refused  to  take  them,  they  committed  him  for  trial. 
The  trial  took  place  at  Worcester,  and  resulted  in  his  being  sen- 
tenced to  the  penalties  of  bl  pi^OBmunire,  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus^ 
however,  was  soon  obtained,  and  on  the  1 1th  of  the  March  follow- 
ing, George  was  brought  before  Sir  Mathew  Hale  and  three 
other  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  and  probably  on  account  of  his  being  in  ill-health  at  the 
time,  he  did  not  plead  his  cause  in  person,  and  a  barrister,  a  clever 
man  named  Cobbett,  who  was  largely  employed  by  the  Friends, 
appeared  for  him.  The  indictment  against  Fox  was  so  full  of 
errors  that  the  court  had  no  hesitation  in  deciding  that  he  ought 
to  be  set  at  liberty  ;  but  his  counsel  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  and, 
possibly  only  to  show  off  his  own  learning,  raised  the  question 
whether  it  was  legal  to  imprison  any  one  under  the  Statute  of 
Prsemunire  for  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy. The  point  was  one  so  new  and  important  that  the  judges 
evidently  shirked  giving  a  decision  ;  but  at  length,  after  some 
pressing,  they  admitted  the   correctness  of  Cobbett's  contsntioa^ 
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and  then  with  a  generosity  which  does  them  credit  they  were 
unanimous  in  praising  the  way  in  which  he  had  conducted  the 
case,  "You  have  brought  to  light  that  which  was  not  known 
before,"  said  one  of  their  number  ;  "  and  you  have  won  yourself  a 
great  deal  of  honour  by  the  way  in  which  you  have  pleaded  George 
Fox's  cause  in  court,"  Numbers  of  people,  both  Quakers  and 
others,  had  thus  suffered  illegally ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
hundreds  more  would  have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for  Mr. 
Cobbett's  desire  to  display  his  own  learning;  as  it  was,  the  Statute 
of  Praemunire  was  robbed  of  half  its  terrors,  and  George  Fox  seems 
to  have  been  its  last  victim. 

The  Friends'  worst  enemy  cannot  accuse  them  of  being  fond  of 
law,  for,  if  possible,  they  always  avoided  it,  although  it  was  no 
article  in  their  creed  not  to  defend  themselves.  The  doctrine 
of  non-resistance  they  deemed  to  be  confined  to  acts  only ;  and 
whilst  they  offered  no  obstruction  when  the  sheriff's  oflScer  came 
to  seize  their  furniture  or  the  constable  to  apprehend  themselves, 
and  scorned  to  run  from  the  sticks  and  stones  of  the  mob,  they 
were  always  ready  to  seize  hold  of  any  loop-hole  in  an  indictment 
or  warrant  which  would  save  them  from  the  merciless  depredations 
to  which  their  creed  laid  them  open.  If,  however,  this  defence 
involved  loss  to  or  the  punishment  of  their  persecutors,  they 
invariably  forewent  it.  Had  they  not  defended  themselves  with 
such  tenacity  they  must  have  been  entirely  ruined.  The  sheriff's 
officers  of  forty  years  ago  were  considered  sufficiently  rapacious, 
but  the  keenest  of  the  brood  was  infinitely  inferior  in  knavery 
to  the  average  specimen  of  the  tribe  which  flourished  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Friends  who  owed  a  few  shillings  for  tithe 
often  lost  cattle  or  chattels  to  the  extent  of  as  many  pounds,  and 
thought  themselves  fortunate  if,  instead  of  receiving  part  back, 
they  escaped  a  further  visit.  In  one  instance  a  tithe  of  a  little 
over  a  sovereign  was  only  satisfied  when  the  victim  had  lost  goods 
worth  more  than  a  hundred  pounds.  If  any  remonstrance  was 
made  the  officers  complained  that  they  had  been  obstructed ;  and 
the  justice,  if  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  punish  the  unhappy 
Quaker  for  this  offence,  would  offer  him  the  oaths,  and  when  he 
refused,  as  he  always  did,  would  send  him  to  prison.  According 
to  a  petition  presented  to  James  II.,  no  less  than  5,100  Friends 
had  been  imprisoned  during  the  Commonwealth  and  the  succeed- 
ing reign,  of  which  1 ,383  suffered  for  refusing  to  take  the  oaths. 
On  the  death  of  Cromwell  there  were  more  than  700  in  various 
prisons  ;  in  1662  the  number  had  increased  to  over  four  thousand ; 
and  it  is  reckoned  that  more  than  three  hundred  died  from  fever 
and  other  gaol  disorders,  and  a  few  from  suffocation  caused  by 
over-crowding. 

The  dispute  about  the  validity  of  Quaker  marriages  referred  to 
in  the  first  of  these  articles,  seemed  to  have  opened  George 
Fox's  eyes  to  the  importance  of  having  the  legol  status  of  the 
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Society  clearly  defined.  In  this  case  he  was  content  to  instruct 
a  schoolmaster  in  whose  erudition  and  skill  he  had  confidence  to 
**  search  into  what  makes  a  marriage ; "  but  as  subsequent  questions 
cropped  up  he  preferred  to  take  **  counsel's  opinion."  A  large 
number  of  these  early  opinions  were  copied  out  into  some  large 
registers  which  form  "  The  Book  of  Cases,"  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Quaker  library  in  Bishopsgate  Street.  When  the  counsel  gave 
an  opinion  in  their  favour  the  matter  was  generally  brought 
before  the  court,  a  proceeding  which  speaks  volumes  for  their 
courage ;  for  if  the  authorities  were  worsted,  they  generally 
managed  to  turn  the  tables  by  offering  their  adversaries  the  oath» 
and  so  laying  them  by  the  heels. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  Quakers  brought  a  good  deal  of 
suffering  on  themselves  at  their  trials  by  their  fondness  for 
giving  crooked  answers.  They  were  members  of  a  mystical  sect 
and  vaunted  their  mysticism  in  an  aggravating  fashion  by  what 
old  divines  called  "excessive  spiritualization."  For  example, 
when  Dewsbury  was  tried  before  Justices  Wyndham  and  Hale 
in  1655,  he  replied,  when  he  was  asked  where  he  was  born,  that 
the  place  of  his  natural  birth  was  in  Yorkshire ;  whereat  Wyndham 
not  unnaturally  accused  him  of  canting.  Storr,  when  asked  if  he 
would  give  bail,  replied  that  he  was  bound  by  a  stronger  tie  than 
any  outward  bond.  At  another  trial  of  Dewsbury,  in  1655,  the 
following  dialogue  took  place : 

"  Judge.     What  is  thy  name  ? 

Dewsbury.     Unknown  to  the  world. 

Judge,     Let  us  hear  what  that  name  is  the  world  knows  not. 

Dewahui^.  It  is  known  to  the  Light ;  and  not  every  one  can 
know  it  but  he  that  hath  it ;  but  the  name  the  world  knows  me 
by  is  William  Dewsbury. 

Judge.     What  countryman  art  thou  ? 

Dewsbury.     Of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Judge.    That  is  far  off. 

Dewsbury.  Nay,  it  is  near ;  for  all  that  dwell  in  God  are  in  the 
Holy  City,  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  came  down  from  heaven. 
There  the  soul  is  at  rest,  and  enjoys  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  in  whom  is  the  union  with  the  Father  of  Light. 

Judge.  That  is  true  ;  but  are  you  ashamed  of  your  country  ? 
Is  it  any  disparagement  for  you  to  be  born  in  England  ? 

Dewsbury.  Nay.  I  am  free  to  declare  that  my  natural  birth 
was  in  Yorkshire,  nine  miles  from  York,  towards  Hull."  And  so 
forth. 

If  the  judges  did  err  on  the  side  of  severity  there  is  surely 
some  excuse  for  them  ! 

The  majority  of  the  earlier  Quaker  trials  of  which  any  record 
remains  seem  to  have  begun  with  a  dispute  about  the  prisoner's 
hat,  which  was  worn,  no  matter  at  what  inconvenience  to  the 
owner,  to  show  that  he  was  no  respecter  of  persons.     Sometimes 
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it  was  taken  off;  sometimes  it  was  knocked  off;  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  the  judge  gave  way  and  allowed  it  to  be  worn.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  these  trials  were  conducted  I 
cannot  do  better  than  give  an  account  of  George  Fox's  trial 
at  Launceston,  before  Lord  Justice  Glyn.  When  George  was 
brought  into  court  with  some  other  prisoners  the  first  thing  he 
said  was,  "  Peace  be  amongst  you," 

**  Who  be  these  you  have  brought  into  court  ? "  asked  Glyn 
angrily  of  the  usher,  who  replied  that  they  were  prisoners. 

"  Why  do  you  not  put  off  your  hat  ?  "  demanded  the  judge  ; 
to  which  there  was  no  answer. 

After  waiting  a  few  minutes  he  added,  "  The  court  commands 
you  to  put  off  your  hats." 

"Where  did  ever  any  magistrate,  king  or  judge,  from  Daniel 
to  Moses,"  asked  Fox,  "  command  any  to  put  off  their  hats  when 
they  came  before  them  in  their  courts,  either  among  the  Jewe, 
the  people  of  God,  or  amongst  the  heathen  ?  And  if  the  law  of 
England  doth  command  any  such  thing,  show  me  that  law,  either 
written  or  printed." 

By  this  time  Glyn  was  savage.  "  I  do  not  carry  my  law  books 
on  my  back,"  he  shouted. 

**  But,"  the  prisoner  went  on,  perceiving  his  advantage,  "  tell 
me  where  it  is  printed  in  any  statute  book,  that  I  may  read  it." 

"Take  him  away,  prevaricator,"  cried  the  irate  judge;  "I'll 
jerk  him." 

"  So,"  says  Fox  in  his  autobiography,  "  they  took  us  away  and 
jmt  us  among  the  thieves.  Presently  he  called  to  the  gaoler, 
*  Bring  them  up  again.' 

"*  Come,'  said  he,  as  we  entered,  '  come,  where  had  they  hats 
from  Moses  to  Daniel?  Come,  answer  me;  I  have  you  fast 
now.' " 

**  Thou  mayst  read  in  the  third  of  Daniel,"  answered  George, 
"that  the  three  children  were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  by 
Nebuchadnezzar's  command  with  their  coats,  their  hose  and 
their  hats  on." 

Whereupon  the  judge  ordered  them  to  be  taken  away  once 
more,  only  to  order  them  up  again  in  a  few  minutes.  While 
waiting,  Fox,  to  his  great  grief,  saw  a  number  of  people  take  the 
oath,  and  writing  a  brief  testimony  against  their  so  doing  on  a 
slip  of  paper  passed  it  round  the  court.  It  fell  into  the  judge's 
hands ;  and  Glyn,  when  he  had  read  it,  declared  it  seditious,  and 
asked  Fox  whether  he  had  written  it.  Fox,  thinking  this  the 
easiest  way  for  the  contents  to  get  publicity,  replied  that  if  it 
was  read  aloud  to  him  he  would  say,  and  that  if  he  had  he  would 
own  it,  and  what  was  more,  prove  it  from  Scripture.  After  some 
demur  this  was  .done,  and  Fox  proceeded  to  justify  it.  This  was 
more  than  the  judge  could  stand,  so,  stopping  him,  he  commanded 
the  gaoler  to  take  off  the  prisoners'  hats. 
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This  the  obedient  official  duly  did,  but  unfortunately  handed 
them  to  their  owners,  who  at  once  gravely  resumed  them ;  and 
Fox,  after  hsgranguing  rather  lengthily  upon  hat  honour,  de- 
manded reparation  for  the  nine  weeks'  imprisonment  the  Friends 
had  undergone;  whereupon  the  judge  in  revenge  directed  an 
indictment  to  be  drawn  up  against  them  on  account  of  their 
behaviour  in  the  court.  George  next  demanded  to  have  his 
mittimus  read  to  him ;  the  judge  resisted,  and  another  wrangle 
ensued,  which  ended  in  one  of  the  prisoners  being  allowed  to  read 
it  to  the  rest.  Then  an  officer  accused  Fox  of  striking  him,  an 
oflFence  which  on  investigation  proved  to  be  figurative,  as  the 
Quaker  had  only  accused  him  of  hypocrisy ;  and  the  judge, 
disgusted  with  the  whole  proceeding,  closed  the  scene  by  fining 
the  prisoners  twenty  marks  each  for  not  taking  off  their  hats, 
and  sent  them  back  to  prison  till  it  was  paid. 

A  few  years  later  (1664)  Fox  was  tried  at  Lancaster  before 
Judge  Twisden  for  again  refusing  to  take  the  oaths,  when  a  still 
more  discreditable  scene  took  place.  After  the  usual  colloquy 
on  the  hat  question,  cut  very  short  by  the  judge,  who  had  had 
previous  experience  of  its  profitless  nature.  Fox  was  asked  if  he 
would  then  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  replied  he  had  never 
taken  an  oath  or  engagement  in  his  life.  "  Will  you  swear  or 
no  ?  "  asked  the  judge  angrily. 

"  I  am  a  Christian,"  replied  Fox,  "  and  Christ  commands  me 
not  to  swear,  and  so  does  the  Apostle  James  likewise ;  whether 
I  should  obey  God  or  man,  do  thou  judge." 

"  I  ask  you  again,  will  you  swear  or  no  ?  " 

"  I  am  neither  Turk,  Jew,  nor  heathen,  but  a  Christian,  and 
should  show  forth  Christianity,''  continued  George,  who  was 
going  on  to  argue  the  matter  at  considerable  length,  had  not 
Twisden  cut  him  short  by  angrily  saying,  "  Sirrah,  will  you 
swear  ?  " 

"I  am  none  of  thy  sirrahs,"  cried  Fox,  getting  angry  in  his 
turn  ;  "  I  am  a  Christian,  and  for  thee,  an  old  man  and  a  judge, 
to  sit  there  and  give  nicknames  to  prisoners  becomes  neither 
thy  grey  hairs  nor  thine  office." 

"  Well,  I  am  a  Christian,  too,"  remarked  the  judge. 

"  Then  do  Christian  works,"  retorted  the  prisoner. 

"  Sirrah,  thou  thinkest  to  frighten  me  with  thy  words," 
Twisden  began ;  then  he  checked  himself,  and  in  an  undertone 
remarked  that  he  was  using  the  objectionable  word  again. 

This  at  once  appeased  Fox.  "  I  spake  to  thee  in  love,"  he  said, 
"for  that  language  did  not  become  thee,  a  judge  ;  thou  oughtest 
to  instruct  the  prisoner  in  law  if  he  be  ignorant  and  out  of  the  way." 

"  And  I  speak  to  thee  in  love,  too,"  said  Twisden. 

"  Ix)ve  gives  no  nicknames,"  rejoined  Fox  briefly. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  judge's  patience  "I  will  not  be 
afraid  of  thee,  George  Fox,"  he  shouted ;  "  thou  speakest  so  loud, 
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thy  voice  drowns  mine  and  the  court's.  I  naust  cnll  for  three  or 
four  criers  to  drown  thy  voice.     Thou  hast  good  lungs." 

"  I  am  a  prisoner  here  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and  if  my 
voice  were  five  times  louder,  I  should  lift  it  up  and  sound  it  for 
Christ's  sake,  who  commands  me  not  to  swear,  and  for  whose  cause 
I  stand  this  day  before  your  judgment  seat." 

"Well,  George  Fox,"  asked  Twisden  again,  "say  whether  thou 
wilt  take  the  oath,  yea  or  nay." 

This  the  prisoner  would  not  do.  "  I  say  as  I  said  before,"  he 
replied,  "  whether  I  ought  to  obey  God  or  man,  judge  then.  If  I 
could  take  any  oath  at  all  I  should  take  this." 

"  Then  you  will  not  swear  ?  " 

"  It  is  for  Christ's  sake  that  I  cannot  swear,  and  in  obedience  to 
His  command  I  suffer,"  said  Fox  with  dignity;  and  as  he  turned  to 
leave  the  dock  to  return  to  prison,  he  added,  "  And  so  the  Lord 
forgive  you  all." 

These  instances  might  be  given  ad  nauseam^  but  the  two  fore- 
going will  suffice  to  show — and  this  is  my  only  excuse  for  their 
length — the  loose  way  in  which  reh'gious  trials  were  conducted  at 
that  time  and  the  licence  which  was  permitted  both  to  the  bench 
and  the  dock.  Bullying  and  recrimination  were  always  used,  and 
no  one  seems  to  have  imagined  that  they  were  not  necessary 
accessories  to  justice,  although  it  is  certain  that  the  judges  were 
not  slow  to  vindicate  their  own  dignity  if  it  were  seriously  im- 
pugned, whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prisoner  had  no  defence 
against  the  in^ults  which  were  heaped  on  him.  Iti  many  of 
these  trials  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  grim  humour,  the 
quip,  both  courteous  and  otherwise,  being  given  with  a  bluntness 
which  astounds  any  one  used  to  the  dull  decorum  of  the  temples  of 
Themis  in  our  own  day.  Jokes,  coarse,  coarser,  coarsest,  too,  were 
bandied  freely,  and  the  judge  on  the  bench  laughed  at  them  as 
heartily  as  the  veriest  vagabond  in  the  court.  The  acme  of  hu- 
mour, however,  appears  to  have  been  deemed  the  appearing  to 
take  a  prisoner  at  his  word  and  then  doing  the  very  thing  he  did 
not  wish.  For  example,  a  Quaker  would  be  asked  whether  he  would 
not  prefer  to  suffer  rather  than  take  the  oath,  and  when  he  replied 
he  would,  the  court  would  rejoin  that  it  should  be  as  he  wished, 
and  straightway  sentence  him  to  the  penalties  of  a  prajmunire. 
At  this  every  one  would  be  convulsed  with  laughter,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  prisoner  himself,  who  would  reflect  ruefully  that  his 
sentence  involved  the  loss  of  his  possessions  and  incarceration  for 
an  indefinite  period  in  some  villainous  dungeon  for  himself.  Our 
legal  system  is  still  capable  of  improvement,  but  as  compared 
with  that  which  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  is  as 
light  to  darkness. 

Of  course  their  unwillingness  to  take  an  oath  made  it  difficult 
for  the  Quakers  to  go  to  law  in  civil  matters,  even  if  their  creed  had 
not  led  them  to  prefer  a  pacific  settlement.     Yet  very  early  in 
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the  history  of  the  sect  they  discovered  that  there  were  a  largt 
number  of  questions  in  which  no  matter  of  right  or  wrong,  ethically 
speaking,  were  involved,  and  to  decide  which  some  tribunal  was 
necessary.  Arbitration  was  the  favourite  method  of  settling  these 
points,  until  the  Act  which  directed  that  the  affirmation  of  a  Quaker 
was  sufficient  was  passed;  since  then  they  have  usually  gone  to 
law,  although  arbitration  has  been  occasionally  employed.  The 
first  occasion  of  which  I  know  upon  which  arbitration  was  used 
was  not  a  success.  Francis  Bugg,  who  was  then  a  Friend,  had  been 
persuaded,  in  1675,  to  go  to  a  particular  meeting,  which  was  dis- 
turbed by  soldiers.  He  was  arrested,  fined  £15,  and  in  default  of 
payment  had  his  goods  distrained.  A  rumour,  however,  was  cir- 
culated that  Bugg  had  himself  given  information  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  meeting,  and  that  he  had  received  money  for  so  doing.  The 
only  confirmation  I  can  find  for  this — for  Bugg's  history  is  very 
obscure — is  that  a  part  of  his  fine  was  returned.-  As  a  preacher 
named  Cater  had  persuaded  him  to  go  to  the  meeting,  Bugg  insisted 
that  he  ought  to  pay  the  fine,  and  dunned  him  so  that  to  end 
the  matter  Cater  referred  the  question  to  twelve  arbitrators,  who 
unanimously  decided  in  his  favour.  Bugg  now  went  to  London  and 
complained  to  William  Penn  that  he  had  been  unjustly  treated,  and 
the  matter  was  again  arbitrated  upon  with  the  same  result.  Bu^g, 
however,  continued  to  air  his  grievances  so  vehemently  that  the 
matter  caused  considerable  scandal;  and  in  1680  another  Friend, 
one  George  Smith,  resolved  to  try  and  end  it,  and  finding  Bugg 
in  a  market  offered  to  pay  half  the  fine  himself.  Francis  agreed  to 
his  terms  on  condition  that  the  other  should  deposit  ten  pounds 
with  him  for  half-an-hour  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  Now  Smith 
had  not  so  much  by  him,  but  managing  to  borrow  it,  handed  it  over, 
stipulating  that  Bugg  should  not  put  it  in  his  pocket.  This  he 
did  ;  and  when  asked  for  the  money  declined  to  return  it,  adding 
that  he  intended  to  use  it  to  pay  Smith's  debts  with.  As  he 
neglected  to  carry  out  this  arrangement  poor  Smith  at  length 
carried  the  matter  to  the  Quaker  meeting,  which,  forming  itself 
into  a  third  board  of  arbitration,  decided  that  his  simplicity  had 
been  imposed  upon,  and  directed.Bugg  to  refund  the  money.  He, 
however,  declined  to  comply,  and  leaving  a  body  which  showed  such 
a  want  of  appreciation  of  merit  and  humour,  became  the  bitterest 
enemy  that  the  Society  of  Friends  has  ever  possessed. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  discursive  article  without  mentioning 
that  while  the  Quakers  have  so  honourably  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  submission  to  the  law,  no  other  sect  has  done  so 
much  to  ameliorate  the  severity  of  the  criminal  code,  and  especially 
to  reduce  the  long  list  of  offences  which  were  once  punishable  by 
death.  As  a  proof  of  their  own  innocency  of  life,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  the  four  thousand  prisoners  in  England  in  1781  not 
one  was  a  Quaker  ;  nor,  I  believe,  has  a  member  of  the  sect  ever 
been  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  a  criminal  offence. 


FORE-AEMED. 


SARA  FOHESTER,  rising  from  the  writing-table  in  the  oriel 
window,  and  giving  an  admiring  glance  at  the  stately  pro- 
portions of  •'  Sir  Walter's  Room,"  wondered  for  the  second  time  as 
she  crossed  its  breadth  to  go  downstairs  for  tea,  that  the  nerves  of 
Lord  and  Lady  ISelhurst  should  be  weaker  than  their  appreciation 
of  the  beauties  of  so  fine  an  "  interior  "  was  strong.  They  had 
arrived  at  Carmel  Abbey,  she  had  learned,  before  luncheon,  to  in- 
crease and  perfect  one  of  the  house  parties  Lady  Lucy  Gascoigne 
was  fond  of  collecting  together  from  Monday  till  Saturday  in  the 
country,  but  within  an  hour  of  their  arrival  had  heard  through  the 
gossip  of  a  maid  that  the  room  they  had  been  installed  in  was  re  - 
ported  to  be  haunted,  and  had  transferred  themselves  to  a  modest 
room  in  the  west  corridor  destined  for  Sara  herself.  Sara  arriving 
later  found  herself  in  succession  to  their  retreat,  possessed  of  the 
importance  attaching  to  the  tenant  of  the  state-room  on  the 
central  staircase,  next  to  that  of  her  host  and  hostess,  a  position, 
as  false  ones  often  are,  essentially,  if  ephemerally,  desirable. 

The  laughter  and  gossip  of  a  mixed  party  greeted  her  as  she 
entered  the  Oak  Parlour.  The  house  party,  completed  by  the 
recent  return  of  the  hunting  contingent,  was  broken  up  into 
knots.  More  than  one  group  of  men  lounged  about  the  room, 
where  a  side-table,  supplied  with  liqueurs,  spirits,  and  potash,  sup- 
plemented the  tea  and  cakes  that  were  calculated  to  last  the  ladies 
long  beyond  any  legitimate  dinner-hour.  To  the  two  or  three  in 
attendance  at  the  tea-table,  was  added,  at  the  hostess'  ssummons, 
a  fair  man,  the  perfect  fit  of  whose  cords  and  tops  detracted  in- 
directly from  his  undeniable  good  looks,  by  necessarily  dividing 
any  appreciative  observer's  attention  with  them. 

*'  Come  and  tell  Miss  Forester  about  to-day's  sport  and  to- 
morrow's fixture.  Captain  Gower,"  called  out  Lady  Lucy  ;  "  she  is 
our  only  riding  lady." 

Captain  Gower,  between  draughts  of  whisky  and  seltzer, 
plunged  at  once  into  descriptive  detail,  while,  with  the  double 
action  of  which  bright  wits  are  capable,  he  criticized  Sara's  ex- 
pressive face,  deciding  half-a-dozen  times,  in  less  minutes,  for  and 
against  her  claim  to  beauty.  On  his  own  possession  of  it,  every 
woman  he  had  ever  met  had  decided  as  she  bowed  to  him,  but  he 
had  the  indifference  to  abstract  beauty  not  uncommon  with  men 
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possessed  of  it  in  an  unusual  degree,  and  Miss  Forester's  piquant 
face,  with  its  wide  mouth,  short  nose,  and  square  little  chin,  took 
his  fancy  strongly. 

**  It's  a  big  country,"  he  said,  **  and  you  will  like  it.  Does  Gras- 
coigne  motint  you  ?  Ah,  then,  you  will  be  sure  to  go.  Lady 
Lucy,  what  does  Miss  Forester  ride  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask  w€  /  "  answered  his  hostess  in  her  high-pitched, 
merry  voice.  "  I  know  Tioihing*  Ask  Frank.  By-the-way,  isn't 
he  in  ?  " 

**  We  left  him  at  the  *  Coach  and  Horses,' "  laughed  Captain  Gower 
in  return.  "  He  says  there  is  only  one  thing  he  can't  get  in  his 
own  house — ^a  decent  glass  of  beer." 

"Was  Charles  Benham  out  to-day  ?  "  asked  a  new  arrival. 

**  Out  and  got  a  crashing  fall ;  no  bones  broken,  though.  It 
ought  to  frank  him  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Should  do,"  said  Fred  Somers.  "  By-the-way,  who  is  his  heir 
when  he  comes  to  his  inevitable  end  ? — does  any  one  know  ?  He 
has  no  near  relation." 

**  I  am  willing  to  run  for  it,"  observed  Captain  Gower,  glancing 
at  Sara  by  an  impulse  for  which  he  would  have  been  puzzled  to 
account.  "  Who'll  back  me  for  the  prize  ?  I've  never  seen  the 
man,  understand." 

**  Ten  thousand  to  one  against  it,"  said  Fred  Somers. 

"  Not  a  sovereign  more  than  fifty,"  corrected  Mrs.  Mercer,  a 
lively  haMtuSe  of  country  houses.  "  AH  the  world  knows  Captain 
Gower's  luck,  and  that  the  only  certainty  is  what  is  unexpected." 

"  My  chance  should  be  better,"  said  Lewis  Gascoigne,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  squire.  "  We  were  all  one  two  hundred  years 
ago  ;  more  by  token  Benham  grows  more  like  our  mutual  great- 
grandfather every  day." 

"The  likeness  to  Sir  Walter  is  very  striking,"  added  Lady 
Lucy.     "  They  were  all  talking  of  it  last  time  he  dined  here." 

Miss  Forester,  though  a  little  puzzled,  listened  to  these  fugitive 
remarks  with  interest.  The  subject  of  them  was  known  to  her  by 
name  through  a  family  feud,  which  had  hitherto  made  any  mention 
of  it  sound  like  a  fog-horn  through  the  dense  moral  atmosphere 
bound  to  prevail  at  the  time.  Her  father  and  the  Benhams  had 
been  cousins,  but  she  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  an 
estrangement  so  complete  that  in  the  second  generation  Charles' 
ownership  of  an  estate  in  North  Midshire  had  been  a  reason  for 
Mr.  Forester  objecting  to  his  daughter's  visit  in  the  same  county. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  particularize  it  here.  The  origin  of  a  femily 
feud  is  wont  to  be  insignificant  and  have  its  root  in  some  spirit  of 
greed  or  vanity  that  has  spread  from  its  root  to  a  size  that  alone 
gives  it  importance.  Whether  a  question  of  game-preserving, 
legacy-hunting,  or  trespass,  the  feud  has  thriven  and  spread,  and 
for  years  the  Foresters  and  Benhams  had  only  had  that  kind  of 
interest  in  each  other  that  a  Servian  may  have  in  a  Bulgar,  or 
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some  pious  theologian  in  the  devil.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the 
enemy's  position. 

Youth  being  at  its  best  perverse,  Charles  Benham  and  his 
bruising  form  of  horsemanship  was  still  occupying  a  place  in  her 
thoughts  when,  after  the  distractions  of  comic  songs,  dressing,  and 
a  parade  across  two  intervening  reception-rooms,  Sara  found  her- 
self at  eight  o'clock  seated  next  to  Captain  Grower  before  a  pile  of 
moss,  ferns,  and  flowers,  called  conventionally  the  dinner-table. 
An  old  acquaintance  sat  on  her  left  hand,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
meal  was  half  over  that  her  new  friend  succeeded  in  attracting  her 
attention.  Then,  with  his  eyes  lifted  to  a  painting  on  the  oppo- 
site panel,  he  called  her  attention  to  it  by  the  trivial-sounding 
remark : 

"  I  have  never  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  taste  that  hangs 
one's  ancestors  as  permanent  witnesses  of  one's  greediness." 

"You  wouldn't  have  family  portraits  in  a  dining-room,  you 
mean  ?  "  asked  Sara. 

«  Yes ;  wasn't  it  well  put  ?  " 

"  Very,"  she  answered,  laughing ;  "  in  the  form  of  a  problem. 
But  why  should  they  be  out  of  place  ?  " 

"  Don't  let  us  argue ;  but  doesn't  that  handsome  fellow  opposite 
look  supercilious,  as  if,  having  known  the  table  loaded  with  sir- 
loins and  nut-brown  ale,  he  despised  made  dishes  and  hot-house 
flowers  ?     I  thought  so  last  night." 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  face.    Who  is  it  ?  " 

"  Some  ancestor  of  the  Grascoignes,  I  know,  and  that's  all.  It's 
a  face  that  sticks  bv  one  somehow.  But  you  prefer  blue  eyes  to 
brown?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said  simply,  and  then  catching  sight  of  the  flash  in 
his  own,  saw  she  had  fallen  into  a  trap.  Nevertheless,  for  a  few 
minutes  the  impression  of  his  face  drove  from  her  mind  the 
stronger  one  the  portrait  had  produced.  The  pictured  cavalier 
regained  his  ascendency  later,  however,  and  though  the  talk 
drifted  down  an  easy  current  to  the  field  and  the  chase,  the  grave 
eyes  surmounting  the  straight  lines  of  nose  and  moustache  rested 
upon  Sara  throufi;hout  the  meal,  consciously  to  herself,  and  fol- 
lowed her  from  the  room  with  lingering  watchfulness. 

Lady  Lucy,  from  the  head  of  the  table,  was  unconscious  of 
Sara's  divided  interests.  "  That  won't  do  at  all,"  she  thought, 
with  a  nod  of  her  clever  head  that  fortunately  acceutuatcS  a 
political  formula  her  neighbour  was  at  the  moment  propounding. 
"  A  younger  son,  and  Sara  without  the  ghost  of  a  fortune  except 
what  she  can  get  by  marrying."  Nevertheless,  she  was  regretting 
the  rigidity  of  the  social  necessities  that  frowned  upon  what  she 
conceived  was  a  mutual  liking ;  though  she  was  not  going  to  yielSl 
her  present  scheme,  now  brought  to  its  initial  stage,  without 
trouble,  which  was  nothing  less  than  the  healing  of  a  family  feud 
and  the  marriage  of  a  penniless  girl  to  her  wealthy  cousin.    Just 
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now  Rupert  Gower  looked  like  standing  in  Charles  Benham's 
light. 

>Sara,  unconscious  of  the  game  in  which  she  was  being  played, 
went  up  to  her  room  that  night  after  an  evening  merry  enough  to 
have  made  her  forget  its  character,  and  prepared  for  sleep  with  no 
more  serious  reflection  than  that  suggested  by  the  sight  of  the 
hunting-kit  set  out  for  her  use  next  morning.  She  lay  down  in 
the  canopied  bed  without  even  noticing  the  waving  of  the  tapestry 
that  the  draught  from  the  wide  chimney  occasioned,  and  fell 
asleep  at  once.  The  hall  clock  was  striking  three  on  a  deep-toned 
bell  when  she  awoke  suddenly  and  completely.  The  firelight, 
gleaming  red  and  dull,  only  half  lighted  the  moulded  ceiling  and 
heavily  hung  walls,  but  as  she  turned  on  her  elbow  away  from  it, 
a  cavern  of  coals  fell  in  and  flamed  up  from  the  hollow  with  a 
glare  as  bright  as  day.  The  figure  of  a  man  stood  in  the  full 
light,  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  own.  It  was  a  steady,  unemotional 
gaze,  that  precluded  any  suggestion  of  fear  or  surprise,  and  she  re- 
turned it  with  a  vague  feeling  of  expecting  him  to  speak.  His 
face,  with  its  dark  eyes,  seemed  familiar,  and  as  she  looked  she 
saw  that  he  was  the  cavalier  of  the  dining-room  portrait,  but 
dressed — and  with  the  same  perfection  of  detail — as  Captain  Gower 
had  been  when  she  met  him  a  few  hours  earlier  in  the  tea-room. 
His  hunting-crop  was  in  his  hand  and  his  head  was  bare  ;  a  red 
line  crossed  one  temple,  and  he  raised  his  hand  to  it  as  he  spoke : 

"The  pace  is  tremendous,'*  he  said  in  a  level  and  somewhat 
harsh  voice.     "  Lie  well  away  to  my  right." 

"  When  ?  "  Sara  asked,  and  could  neither  have  accounted  for  the 
question  nor  its  form. 

"You  hear  the  time,"  answered  the  young  man.     "  His  point 

Markdean.    You  will  remember  ?  " 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which  his  gaze  seemed  to  sadden 
to  the  intensity  of  Vandyke's  portrait,  following  Sara's  as  she 
dropped  back  at  last  on  her  pillow  with  the  same  wistful  expres- 
sion with  which  the  pictured  eyes  had  seemed  to  watch  her  from 
the  dining-room. 

She  raised  herself  again.  "  You  are  hurt  ?  "  she  asked  involun- 
tarily, for  she  did  not  feel  as  if  he  needed  help. 

"  It  is  a  mere  nothing,"  he  answered,  "  and  the  end  is  near." 

There  was  such  an  intensity  of  expression  in  the  harsh  tones 
that  Sara  covered  her  face  in  her  hands  and  shivered.  When  she 
looked  up  again,  the  place  where  he  had  stood  was  empty. 

She  was  fully  awake,  and  she  set  herself  to  consider  whom  she 
had  seen  and  why  he  came.  Eeal  and  yet  unreal,  alive  and  yet  a 
figure  of  the  past,  his  presence  had  been  a  fact  and  no  dream. 
How  had  he  entered  the  room,  how  left  it,  and  who  was  he  ?  No 
inhabitant  of  the  Abbey,  certainly  no  visitor ;  a  modem  sportsman 
as  to  his  dress,  an  ancestor  of  the  house  by  his  features.  Sara's 
conjectures  became  confusion,  and  she  fell  asleep. 
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The  ideal  hunting  morning  of  song  is  not  necessarily  productive 
of  good  scent ;  nevertheless,  proverbial  sayings  have  weight,  and 
the  bitterness  of  a  whistling  north-easter  is  intensified  by  its 
direct  opposition  to  accepted  perfection  in  winds.  A  north-east 
wind  with  a  rising  glass  was,  it  is  true,  approved  of  Huntsman 
Goodall,  but  when  the  Carmel  party  mounted  on  the  13th  of  January 
the  glass  was,  as  it  chanced,  falling,  and  the  biting  wind  was 
ferreting  for  victims  in  every  comer  of  the  cloistered  quadrangle. 
Uupert  Gower  lifted  Sara  on  to  her  horse  with  an  expression  that 
was  less  orthodox  than  forcible,  and  during  the  short  ride  to  covert 
divided  his  remarks  between  abuse  of  the  blast  and  equivocal 
encomiums  on  his  hunter.  "  Grand  water-jumper,  but  won't  face 
timber ;  as  fast  as  the  mail,  but  pulls  like  the  devil ;  capital  in 
dirt,  but  money  thrown  away  if  you  get  on  the  hills  " — all  of 
which  pullings-off  from  the  horse's  value  would  have  remained 
unrecorded  in  another  mood.  Fred  Somers,  on  Sara's  other  side, 
rode  with  his  hat  crammed  down  upon  his  head  and  the  lids  of 
his  eyes  lowered,  so  that  their  unfailing  twinkle  was  invisible ; 
but  now  and  then  a  word  of  chaflF,  directed  to  Gower,  escaped  him, 
showing  his  cheerful  spirit  was  undaunted ;  and,  indeed,  as  one 
of  that  noble  army  of  martyrs,  "  a  one-horse  man,"  he  was  inevit- 
ably keen  upon  even  the  off-chance  of  sport. 

The  day  was  so  opposed  to  social  amenities  that  the  Master  put 
his  hounds  into  Lower  Shaw  with  exceptional  punctuality,  and 
the  Carmel  party,  coming  up  ten  minutes  late,  found  the  field 
scattered  to  likely  positions  for  getting  away.  Half-a-dozen  foxes 
were  on  foot  at  once,  but  none  seemed  inclined  to  face  the  open, 
and  the  first  hour  and  a  half  was  spent  in  the  woodlands  with 
nothing  more  satisfactory  to  show  for  it  than  spasmodic,  ringing 
runs  along  and  across  the  rides,  with  a  chopped  fox  as  the  result. 
The  Master  then  made  a  move  for  a  small  wood  at  a  distance  of 
three  miles,  which  lay  in  a  promising  hollow,  was  unexceptional 
in  its  harbour  of  a  stout  fox,  and  offered  the  best  chance  he  could 
give  his  hounds  of  sport  for  the  day.  Pipe's  Spinney  was,  how- 
ever, for  once  drawn  blank,  and  a  neighbouring  gorse  proved  as 
unsatisfactory,  while  another  draw  roused  a  fox  that  took  them 
straight  back  to  Lower  Shaw  and  was  lost.  The  fifteen  minutes 
served  to  warm  the  blood  of  horses  and  men,  and  though  there 
were  some  defections  on  the  part  of  those  who  thought  to  save 
their  horses  for  a  better  day,  a  strong  field  took  the  chance  of  an 
improvement  in  the  afternoon,  and  rollowed  the  Master  as  he  led 
them  at  a  sharp  pace  towards  a  covert  lying  on  the  edge  of  his 
country  known  as  "  The  Wilderness." 

**  The  day  seems  changing,"  said  Fred  Somers,  riding  up  to 
Miss  Forester's  side  as  they  reached  it,  **  and  I  suspect  we've  got 
one  chance.  This  is  the  stiffest  side,  and  if  you  like  timber  and 
we  get  away  you'll  be  in  luck.  Your  horse  likes  it,  I  happen  to 
know." 
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Sara  was  just  beginning  a  remark  about  the  sudden  dropping 
of  the  wind,  and  what  was  to  follow,  when  a  fox  stole  out  of  the 
covert  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  them,  and  with  a  sudden  crash 
of  music  half  the  pack  were  at  his  brush. 

"  In  luck,  and  no  mistake ! "  said  cheery  Fred,  ramming  his 
hunting-flask  into  its  case,  while  his  companion  sat  down  and  let 
her  horse  go.  For  ten  minutes  the  pace  was  fast  enough  to  tell 
upon  the  worse  mounted,  and  when  they  checked  on  the  plough 
and  the  first  flight  got  a  pull  at  their  horses,  Sara  found  herself 
one  of  half-a-dozen  where  fifty  had  been.  Her  host,  Frank  Gas- 
coigne,  was  up,  as  were  the  Master  and  his  wife,  Gower,  Fred 
Somers,  and  a  powerfully-built  young  man  on  a  white-legged  bay, 
for  which  Sara  recalled  having  seen  him,  in  the  distance,  exchange 
a  clever  cob  he  had  been  riding  in  the  morning.  He  was  in  front 
of  her,  and  she  was  contrasting  the  ease  of  his  seat  with  his 
breadth  and  apparent  weight,  when  Gertrude  made  certain  of 
Bajazets'  challenge,  and  the  hounds  swinging  unexpectedly  toward 
her  drew  a  remark  from  the  Alaster  that  gave  her  a  shock  of 
recognition.  "  Markdean,  as  Fm  alive ! "  he  said  to  his  wife. 
"  Never  knew  a  Wilderness  fox  make  that  point  before,"  and  then, 
with  "  Markdean ! "  in  her  ears,  Sara  found  herself  riding  at  a 
high  thorn  fence  that  was  awkwardly  broken  by  hedgerow  timber. 
Her  perfectly-bitted  horse  flew  it  between  two  closely-planted 
oaks,  landing  her  in  a  grass  field  that  was  divided  along  its  breadth 
by  a  stiff  post  and  rails,  over  which  she  followed  Fred  Somers,  all 
unconscious  that  Gower's  anticipated  failure  at  timber  was  to  be 
localized  by  a  heavy  roll-over  behind  her  at  the  spot  where  she 
had  had  it. 

She  was  on  good  terms  with  hounds,  and  had  the  quasi-satis- 
faction  of  seeing  three  riders  drop  back  to  her,  while  she  and  the 
Master,  who  was  fifty  yards  in  advance  of  her,  followed  the  line  at 
a  pace  that,  good  as  it  was,  was  unavailing  to  prevent  the  distance 
increasing  between  them  and  the  flying  hounds.  The  "  pace  was 
tremendous."  The  phrase  occurred  to  her  j  ust  as  the  thundering  of 
coming  hoofs  in  the  hard  turf  of  the  hillside  they  were  breasting 
made  her  look  round.  The  white-legged  weight-carrier  plunged  past 
her,  and  as  he  did  so  the  riiler  turned  in  his  saddle  arid  looked  at  her. 
He  had  lost  his  hat  as  his  horse  crashed  through  the  tree-boughs 
at  the  thorn  fence,  and  the  broken  cord  was  dangling  at  his  back ; 
his  head  was  uncovered,  and  as  he  rode  by,  his  forehead  showed  a 
sharp  red  line  across  one  side,  where  a  branch  had  cut  it.  He 
raised  his  hand  to  it,  and  as  he  did  so  Sara  saw  he  was  the  horse- 
man of  her  vision,  even  to  the  details  of  the  low-growing  hair  and 
the  expression  of  his  eyes.  At  the  same  time  his  was  the  face  of 
the  dining-room  portrait  alive  before  her.  Her  horse  sprang 
jealously  after  his,  and  for  some  seconds  they  were  riding  side  by 
side,  stretching  up  the  sharp  pitch  that  led  to  the  sheep-grazed 
table-land  across  which  hounds  were  streaming.     Her  companion 
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never  turned  his  head,  and  yet  as  they  galloped  together  the 
words  of  the  night  before  came  to  her  as  plainly  as  if  he  had 
spoken  them.     "  Lie  well  away  to  my  right.     Remember." 

Hounds  were  inclining  to  the  left,  when,  far  away  down  the 
opposite  slope  of  the  hill  and  blue  with  distance — an  open,  well- 
fenced  country  lying  between — lay  the  dark  line  of  Markdean 
Wood.  The  Master  was  out  of  sight.  Sure  of  his  point,  he  had 
slipped  down  the  hillside,  and  was  riding  to  nick  in  with  his 
hounds,  while  in  the  plain  below  a  little  knot  of  skirters  were 
bent  on  overtaking  him  for  the  sake  of  his  lead.  Sara  and  her 
companion  were  alone  on  the  line,  which  led  straight  over  the 
plateau,  and  down  the  further  slope  of  the  hill.  He  glanced  back 
at  her  once  as  she  topped  a  stone  wall,  though  the  plunging 
movements  of  a  horse  he  could  neither  check  nor  guide  called  for 
all  his  attention.  At  the  same  moment  a  church  clock  in  the 
valley  struck  three,  and  turning  away  from  him,  Sara  was  soon 
well  away  to  his  right,  and  on  the  right  of  the  line  of  hounds.  She 
saw  him  no  more. 

Down  the  hill  again,  she  was  able  to  improve  her  position,  and 
ultimately,  after  another  forty  minutes  of  steady  riding,  in  which 
the  skirters  had  the  best  of  it,  she  came  up  with  the  fastnconverging 
field,  just  as  the  hounds  ran  their  fox  into  Markdean  Wood  in  the 
South  Midshire  country.  There  he  went  to  earth,  and  as  it  was 
impossible  to  dig  and  the  horses  had  had  enough,  the  Master^ 
mindful  of  the  time  and  of  the  fifteen  miles  that  lay  between  him 
and  his  kennels,  gave  the  word  for  home.  As  he  did  so,  he  glanced 
round. 

**  Where's  Benham  ?  "  he  said  to  Fred  Somers,  who  was  mount- 
ing again  for  the  ride  back. 

"  He  followed  the  line  up  the  hill,  I  fancy,"  returned  Fred. 
^^  I  have  not  seen  him  since  the  young  one  bolted  with  him, 
just  after  the  hounds  picked  up  the  scent  again.  He  got  his  hat 
knocked  off  at  the  first  fence  and  looked  as  if  he  must  lose  his 
seat — any  other  man  would  have  done." 

"He's  mad  to  ride  that  horse.  I  told  him  so,"  observed  a 
member  of  the  hunt.     "  He'll  bring  him  to  grief  inevitably." 

**  I  should  shoot  him  at  once,"  said  another. 

"  Or  send  him  up  to  Tattersall's  '  to  carry  a  lady,' "  grinned 
Fred. 

Rupert  Gower  looked  at  Sara. 

"  Was  that  your  bruising  cousin,  then  ?  "  he  asked.  "  You  saw 
him  last,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  He  was  riding  the  line  to  a  yard,  straight  over  the  hill,"  said 
Sara.     "  1  was  on  his  right." 

The  Master  turned  in  his  saddle. 

**  Hounds  skirted  the  gravel-pits,"  he  said  quickly.  "  I  wish  I 
had  a  horse  to  send  back.  With  that  young  one  he  might  be 
killed." 
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"  He  was  quite  out  of  hand,"  returned  Sara,  changing  colour. 
"Captain  Gower,  can't  we  go  bact?  My  horse  can  do  it,  I  am 
sure." 

"  Of  course,  if  you  wish  it,"  Rupert  returned.  "  We  are  miles 
from  home,  and  Benham,  I  should  fancy,  is  the  sort  of  man  to  be 
able  to  look  after  himself;  but " 

"  Come  ! "  she  said,  and  she  swung  oflf  at  a  rapid  trot. 


They  found  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  gravel-pit,  side  by  side 
with  his  horse.  He  lay  quietly  on  his  back,  with  no  appearance 
of  injury,  but  his  neck  was  broken ;  the  horse,  with  a  fractured 
shoulder,  was  a  few  feet  from  him,  as  if  the  violence  of  the  shock 
on  landing  had  crippled  him,  and  the  half  roll-over  unseating  his 
rider,  Benham  had  been  pitched  on  his  head,  never  to  move 
^igain.  It  seemed  to  Sara,  as  she  sat  by  him  with  his  head  on 
her  lap,  while  Rupert  rode  off  through  the  falling  rain  for  assist- 
ance, as  if  the  only  duty  she  could  now  do  him  softened  the 
remembrance  of  the  feud  with  which  he  was  associated,  and  as 
*5he  closed  the  eyes  that  had  looked  so  strangely  at  her,  the  tears 
that  fell  from  her  own,  if  partly  the  result  of  physical  fatigue  and 
excitement,  came  chiefly  at  the  thought  that  the  pluck  of  the 
dead  man  before  her  must  certainly  have  won  for  him  her  obsti- 
nate father's  liking,  if  circumstances  had  not  stood  all  his  life  in 
the  way  of  their  meeting.  She  was  too  kind-hearted  not  to 
regret  the  past  ill-feeling,  which  looked,  as  ill-feeling  does  when 
viewed  by  the  strong  light  of  eternity,  small  and  pitiful  to  a 
retrospective  eye. 

So  Charles  Benham  died  and  was  buried,  and  Rui)ert  Gower 
reigned  in  his  stead.  The  will,  upon  which  the  Carmel  guests 
had  speculated  idly,  proved  to  be  made  absolutely  in  favour  of  the 
young  cousin  Charles  had  never  wittingly  seen  and  Sara  found 
herself,  as  his  heir,  a  rich  woman  and  owner  of  the  best-appointed 
hunting-box  in  North  Midshire. 

Mrs.  Mercer  hugged  herself  on  her  acute  reduction  of  the  odds 
against  Rupert ;  but  Lady  Lucy,  who  was  speculative,  puzzled 
herself  untiringly  over  the  appearance  of  Sir  Walter  Gascoigne,  in 
the  form  of  Charles  Benham,  to  Sara  in  the  room  he  had  always 
been  traditionally  said  to  haunt. 

Sara  herself  did  not  care  to  talk  of  it.  The  story  was  a  tragic 
one  to  her,  despite  its  happy  ending,  and  for  years  she  careftdly 
avoided  the  hill  where,  one  January  afternoon,  the  sharp  report  of 
a  gun  had  seemed  to  divide  her  life  into  two  parts,  as  it«  charge 
sent  the  half-broken  hunter  to  follow  the  master  whose  death  he 
had  occasioned,  into  the  unknown  land. 
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11HE  same  officer,  by  the  way,  told  me  that  BlondiD  once  walked 
-  a  rope  in  this  ship,  stretched  from  the  mainmast  to  the  mizen, 
a  considerable  distance,  while  the  engines  were  reduced  to  dead 
slow,  on  a  voyage  between  Colombo  and  Aden.  As  the  **  Chokrah  " 
rolls  in  any  sea,  the  feat  must  have  been  interesting  and  unique  ; 
and  it  must  be  accepted  as  a  fact  beyond  question,  since  it  is  duly 
chronicled  in  the  ship's  log. 

This  evening  we  had  a  grand  concert,  in  which  the  saloon  pas- 
sengers and  the  troops  and  sailors  all  took  part,  either  as  performers 
or  audience,  or  both.  The  president,  who  was  graced  on  either 
side  by  Captain  Holland  and  Colonel  Montifex,  the  senior 
naval  and  military  officers,  kept  order  and  musical  rhythm 
with  a  ship's  cricket  stump,  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  a 
copper-stick ;  and  Mrs.  Chimes  presided  at  the  piano. 

Colonel  Mayhews,  surnamed  General  Gordon,  on  account  of  his 
fez  cap,  distinguished  appearance,  and  general  resemblance  to 
that  hero,  made  a  great  hit  by  his  spirited  rendering  of  "  Bonnie 
Dundee,"  into  which,  having  no  ear  whatever  for  music,  he  threw 
a  tremendous  ardour,  and  absolutely  no  tune,  thus  eliciting 
uproarious  cheers  and  enthusiastic  choruses,  which,  happening  at 
the  opening  of  the  concert,  insured  its  success. 

The  whole  performance,  in  fact,  went  off  with  great  Sdat ;  but 
perhaps  Drummer  M'Cormack  carried  off  the  palm.  In  his  second 
comic  song,  in  which  he  accompanied  himself  on  a  banjo,  he  was 
warning  his  comrades  and  the  world  at  large  against  matrimony, 
and  picturing  some  of  its  concomitant  troubles,  when  he  came  to 
the  last  verse,  which  ran  as  follows  : 

*'  So  now,  TOUDg  friendfl,  pray  take  my  advice. 
Don't  be  in  a  hurrj  for  to  wed. 

Youll  think  that  you're  in  clover 
Till  the  honeymoon  is  over, 
And  then  yoa'll  wish  that  you  were  dead ! 
With  a  cross-eyed  baby  on  each  knee, 

And  a  wife  with  a  plaster  on  her  nose, 
You*ll  find  true  love  doesn't  run  very  free 
When  youVe  got  to  wear  secondhand  clothes.  " 
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At  the  end  of  each  line  of  this  simple  ditty  the  banjo  filled  in 
an  interlude  with  a  "  tink-tong,  tink-tong,"  and  the  performer's 
face  wore  an  expression  that  Toole  might  envy. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Mrs.  Chimes,  who  was  now  sitting 
directly  in  front  of  the  singer,  had  met  with  a  misfortune,  and 
actually  wore  "  a  plaster  on  her  nose."  M'Cormack  had  not  seen 
it  till  he  had  sung  the  very  words  that  seemed  to  bring  all  eyes 
down  on  Mrs.  Chimes's  nose.  But  now  he  was  fascinated  by  it — 
he  looked  straight  at  it — struggled  to  keep  his  voice  under  com- 
mand, while  the  banjo  kept  up  a  prolonged  "tink-tong,  tink- 
tong."  Then  he  broke  down  with  a  laugh,  which  the  audience, 
who  had  suppressed  themselves  so  long,  found  to  be  irresistibly 
contagious ;  and  finally  he  carried  out  his  banjo,  saying,  "  I  can't 
sing  any  more." 

The  last  two  lines  of  the  verse,  were  never  sung.  I  got  them 
afterwards ;  but  the  ballad  ended  with  **  a  plaster  on  her  nose." 
Mrs.  Chimes  was  the  most  good-tempered  woman  that  ever  lived, 
and  enjoyed  the  joke  as  much  as  anybody. 

On  the  26th,  at  8  a.m.,  we  sighted  St.  Helena  again,  some  thirty 
miles  to  the  westward,  its  massive  rocks  and  great  eastern  bluff 
shaded  out  in  dark  grey  amid  the  morning  mists  of  the  distant 
horizon. 

We  have  been  in  the  tropics  now  for  three  days,  but  a  cloudy 
sky,  with  only  intervals  of  sunshine,  has  kept  us  quite  cool, 
almost  cold  at  times,  although  we  have  passed  directly  under 
the  sun,  and  are  now  leaving  it  to  the  south  of  our  track. 
Nature  seems  to  draw  a  curtain  of  vapour  over  the  hottest  places 
on  the  voyage  by  means  of  the  very  heat  from  which  she  thus 
screens  us. 

To-day  we  were  doing  a  steady  12  knots  an  hour,  with  a  fine 
breeze  on  the  starboard  quarter,  which  now  and  then  sent  a 
bigger  wave  than  usual  curling  over  the  closed  ports  on  the 
weather  side.  It  was  the  warmest  period  of  the  day,  and  some  of 
the  passengers  were  taking  an  afternoon  nap  in  their  cabins,  when 
a  scream  startled  the  few  inmates  of  the  saloon,  and  awoke  one  or 
two  slumberers  in  their  bunks;  and  presently  a  voung  lady 
appeared  at  her  cabin  door,  all  draggled  and  wet.  She,  too,  had 
been  taking  her  siesta,  and  finding  it  warm  below  had  opened  the 
scuttle  or  round  glass  window  in  the  port,  and  had  been  roughly 
awakened  by  a  cold  green  sea,  which  came  pouring  in  and 
saturated  everything.  Stewards  were  quickly  on  the  scene,  and 
they  presently  came  out  with  the  sheets,  the  blankets,  the  bed, 
all  soddened  and  soaked ;  and  the  young  lady  herself  was  visible 
later,  in  a  new  costume,  conveying  away  a  long  wet  thing  that 
had  recently  been  her  morning  dres«. 

Captain  Holland  used  to  say,  as  a  naval  man  of  experience,  that 
he  would  rather  have  his  port  hermetically  sealed  for  a  whole 
voyage  than  get  a  pint  of  sea-water  into  his  cabin.     It  seems  to 
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make  everything  sticky  and  damp  long  after  the  mess  has  been 
cleared  up. 

27th  November.  Still  cloudy,  but  rather  warmer.  The  ther- 
mometer to-day  marks  74%  and  we  are  9*  south  of  the  line. 

People  are  be^nning  to  sit  about  idly  instead  cf  playing  quoits 
and  cricket.  Those  who  are  fond  of  reading  drop  asleep  over 
their  novels ;  the  students  of  pathology  and  medical  regulations 
put  down  their  red-covered  books  and  yawn;  and  there  is  a 
general  inclination  all  round  to  avoid  exertion. 

Miss  Miles,  who  sits  next  to  me  at  meal-times,  was  bom  in 
Natal,  and  is  making  her  first  visit  to  England.  She  gets  chaffed 
very  much  concerning  colonial  manners  and  customs,  and  the 
inferiority  of  her  country  and  its  productions.  However  she  holds 
her  own  very  ably  against  a  row  of  young  oflScers  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  and  Dr.  Shotte  tells  them  it  is  very  repre- 
hensible to  tease  a  friendly  native. 

28th.  The  thermometer  in  the  wheel-house  shows  70*  Fahren- 
heit, and  the  weather  is  brighter. 

In  these  latitudes  the  innumerable  meteors  are  a  sight  to  see. 
They  are  like  rockets,  each  with  a  stream  of  fire  following  it,  as 
it  sails  along  beneath  a  myriad  starry  worlds,  all  so  clear  in  the 
deep  blue.  Look  where  you  will,  scarcely  a  moment  in  the  night 
passes  that  one  or  more  of  these  creations  of  heaven's  pyrotechny 
is  not  to  be  seen  streaming  across  the  sky. 

It  is  now  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  we  are  about  60  miles 
from  Ascension,  and  the  appearance  of  numerous  birds  begins  to 
indicate  the  proximity  of  land. 

A  little  knot  of  people  are  sitting  round  two  officers  playing 
backgammon;  others  are  sleeping  or  dreaming  awake,  some  in 
their  cabins,  and  some  in  lounging  chairs  on  deck,  three  or  four 
smoking  and  lazily  talking  in  their  dreams.  Colonel  Montifex 
alone  seems  quite  up  to  time,  and  is  telling  stories  in  the  horse- 
box of  little  incidents  by  sea  and  land  of  his  voyages  and  travels. 

He  was  on  board  a  large  steamer  returning  from  the  East  when 
they  touched  at  Alexandria,  and  shipped,  among  others,  an  in- 
valided soldier,  who  was  so  seriously  ill  that  the  doctors  on  board 
considered  he  could  not  possibly  live  through  the  voyage.  The 
man,  however,  had  an  impression,  or  the  doctors  had  by  Fome 
observation  given  him  the  idea,  that  if  he  could  perspire  it  would 
save  him.  He  further  believed  that  the  only  way  to  produce  this 
effect  would  be  to  put  him  in  boiling  water.  They  told  him  such 
treatment  would  be  fatal,  of  course — he  would  be  scalded  to  death 
at  once ;  but  nothing  would  persuade  him  ;  and  at  length,  at  his 
earnest  request,  they  sent  for  Colonel  Montifex  to  talk  the  matter 
over. 

The  dying  soldier  fixed  his  hrge  strained  eyes  on  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  told  him  his  belief,  insisting  that  the  only 
thing  to  make  him  ^^  sweat "  would  be  to  put  him  in  boiling 
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water,  and  entreating  the  colonel  to  give  the  word,  which  he 
knew  must  be  obeyed. 

It  was  only  the  hallucination  of  a  mind  already  wandering ; 
but  to  humour  and  quiet  him  the  colonel  gave  an  order,  after 
consulting  the  doctors ;  and  they  had  him  put  into  the  hottest 
water  he  could  bear.  Of  course  it  was  all  to  no  purpose,  but  the 
man  was  satisfied,  and  now  calmly  made  up  his  mind  to  die. 

First  he  exacted  a  promise  that  he  should  be  buried  at  sea, 
and  then  asked  the  colonel  to  write  a  letter  for  him  to  hie  father, 
to  be  posted  the  day  after  his  death.  Montifex  promised  that  all 
should  be  done  exactly  as  he  wished,  and  then  the  poor  fellow 
dictated  his  letter  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  in  the  following 
words: 

"  Dear  Father, 

"  I  died  yesterday.  I  was  buried  to-day  in  the  sea,  at  my 
particular  request ;  so  you  will  have  no  trouble  about  me.  Give 
my  love,  &c. 

"  Your  affectionate  Son, ** 

When  the  letter  was  finished  his  mind  was  at  rest,  and  he  lay 
back  and  slept  peacefully — ^a  sleep  that  will  not  be  broken  till 
(he  last  awakening. 

The  following  day,  when  the  ship  was  approaching  Venice, 
which  was  her  next  destination,  they  buried  him  in  the  sea,  in 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  to  him  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  vessel 
got  into  port,  and  the  health  oflScers  discovered  what  had  been 
done,  their  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  there  was  a  great  dis- 
turbance. It  was  said  the  man  must  have  died  of  some  malignant 
and  dreadful  disease,  or  else  the  captain  would  not  have  been  in 
such  a  hurry  to  bury  him  at  sea,  when  the  ship  was  so  near  port. 
80,  in  spite  of  all  explanation  and  remonstrance,  the  steamer  was 
put  in  quarantine,  and  no  person,  of  course,  was  allowed  to  land. 

In  this  unexpected  difficulty  the  captain  determined  to  sail 
across  to  Trieste,  and  thus  utilize  the  period  of  probation ;  but  on 
returning  to  Venice  he  found  himself  in  more  trouble  than  before. 
The  body,  stitched  in  canvas,  had  been  washed  ashore.  There 
was  no  mistaking  its  identity,  and  the  city  was  in  consternation. 

Needless  to  say,  no  harm  came  of  it,  and  in  due  time  the 
excitement  subsided ;  but  it  was  remarkable  that  the  poor  fellow 
was  buried  on  shore  after  all ;  although  the  object  of  his  simple 
desire  was  equally  attained,  that  his  father  at  home  should  have 
"  no  trouble." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN     THE    DARK — A     FRIENDLY    NATIVE — MORNING    CHIMES — MEETING 
OF  THE  WINDS — THE   SERANQ VANISHED. 

At  4  p.m.  Ascension  was  well  in  sight,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles ; 
and  more  and  more  binoculars  were  directed  upon  it  as  we 
approached,  until  the  sun  went  down  and  the  bell  rang  for  dinner. 

At  8  o'clock  we  had  arrived  in  the  roadstead.  In  front  was  the 
dark  outline  of  the  island,  broken  now  by  wild  clouds,  in  which 
the  upper  half  of  the  "green  mountain"  was  entirely  hidden. 
Below  were  the  lights  on  shore ;  and  away  to  the  right,  beyond  a 
sunken  reef,  we  discerned  the  riding  light  of  a  ship  at  anchor. 
These  were  the  only  signs  of  human  life  around  us.  Out  of  the 
darkness  now  and  then  came  the  solitary  hoarse  cry  of  a  night 
bird,  but  no  signal  reached  us  from  the  shore  to  show  that  any 
one  there  was  aware  of  our  presence  in  these  waters. 

However,  before  we  actually  dropped  anchor  at  9  o'clock,  we 
saw  through  the  dark  night  that  a  boat  had  been  sent  off  to 
communicate  with  us.  No  boat  indeed  was  visible  on  the  black 
waters,  but  only  the  light  it  carried.  Either  the  coxswain  held  it 
up  at  intervals  as  a  signal,  or  else  we  saw  it  when  the  boat  rose  on 
some  wave  larger  than  usual.  Presently  we  could  dimly  distin- 
guish the  boat  itself  heaving  and  labouring  through  the  swell 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  us ;  and  now  we  heard  the  plash  of  the 
oars  as  the  crew  toiled  through  the  heavy  sea.  A  warrant  officer 
boarded  us,  not  without  difficulty,  and  was  conducted  at  once  to 
the  captain  on  the  bridge. 

It  appeared  there  was  little  for  us  to  do  here  except  to  take  on 
board  an  obsolete  gun,  for  which  we  had  no  tackle  ready  ;  and  as 
the  rollers  were  already  coming  in,  and  were  expected  to  increase 
in  force  every  hour,  it  was  desirable  to  weigh  anchor  and  proceed 
on  our  voyage  without  delay.  As  it  was,  the  ship  was  rolling  as  if 
half  a  gale  of  wind  were  blowing,  and  the  boat  that  brought  the 
message  from  the  shore  had  to  stand  well  away  from  the  side  or 
it  would  have  been  probably  stove  in.  So  Captain  Perfect  sent  off 
to  say  that  he  waited  instructions  to  proceed ;  and  we  were  not 
very  sorry  when,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  shore  boat  returned, 
albeit  half  full  of  water,  with  orders  for  us  to  go  at  once.  It  was 
Saturday  night,  and  the  anticipation  of  rolling  all  day  Sunday, 
and  perhaps  through  Monday  and  Tuesday,  was  a  great  incubus 
to  be  delivered  from. 

The  ship  whose  riding  light  we  could  see  in  the  distance  was  a 
Frenchman  that  had  put  in  for  medical  assistance  for  the  captain, 
who  was  found  to  be  dying  of  consumption.  The  poor  man 
expired  shortly  after  his  arrival,  and  had  been  buried  that  morning 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  island.    The  crew  were  short-handed,  and 
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a  squad  of  men  was  told  off  at  their  request  to  help  them  raise 
their  anchor,  or,  to  speak  mcfre  correctly,  to  raise  it  for  them,  for 
they  appear  to  have  been  a  helpless  set. 

At  1 1  p.m.  we  were  off  once  more ;  and  as  we  backed  out  of  the 
roadstead  the  screw  sent  the  phosphoric  light  churning  through 
the  black  water  along  both  sides  of  the  ship,  and  we  thundered 
out  of  the  shadows  like  some  monster  in  a  fairy  tale,  with  the 
mysterious  light  of  a  million  sparkling  diamonds  dancing  around 
us. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  29th  we  came  up  on  deck  in  a  bright, 
hot,  really  tropical  day.  Shoals  of  small  flying-fish  were  starting 
from  the  water  in  all  directions ;  and  as  their  white  sides  glittered 
in  the  sun  they  looked  like  little  storms  of  snow,  while  every  here 
and  there  a  larger  one  would  fly  out  alone  like  a  bird,  and  travel 
sometimes  nearly  out  of  sight  before  he  plunged  with  a  splash 
into  the  sea  again. 

At  dinner  Miss  Miles,  the  "  friendly  native,"  was  told  gravely 
that  the  officers  of  the  ship  and  the  saloon  passengers  were 
expected  to  learn  the  collect  for  the  day  and  repeat  it  to  the 
captain  at  half-past  eight  to  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  She 
hesitated  to  believe  this  story  at  first,  as  she  had  been  the  victim 
of  deception  by  the  nautical  officers  before ;  but  now  they  com- 
plained of  her  incredulity,  and  said,  "  There,  that's  the  way.  Miss 
Miles,Jyou  won't  believe  anything  we  tell  you."  She  was  per- 
plexed ;  she  had  not  been  long  from  school,  and  she  knew  little  of 
English  customs  on  board  ship,  so  she  confidentially  asked  another 
man  whether  the  passengers  really  had  to  learn  the  collect,  as 
well  as  the  officers.  This  man  being  up  to  the  joke,  said,  of 
course  the  captain  had  no  power  to  compel  the  former,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  if  the  officers  had  to  say  their  collect  and  the 
captain  wished  the  passengers  to  do  so,  it  would  be  only  courteous 
to  comply  with  such  a  wish.  I  think  Mrs.  Chimes  must  have  told 
her  it  was  a  hoax,  for  she  asked  an  officer  a  little  archly  next  day 
whether  he  had  said  his  collect. 

Talking  of  a  hoax,  Holland  was  relating  a  story  of  a  doctor  who 
was  going  to  India  in  a  mail  steamer,  and  who,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  voyage,  had  the  misfortune  to  get,  I  think  he  said, 
"  screwed ; "  but  at  all  events  the  doctor  had  taken  so  much  wine 
at  dinner  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing ;  and  in  the 
morning  some  young  officers  of  the  party  persuaded  him  that  he 
had  publicly  "  proposed  "  to  a  girl  in  the  saloon. 

It  was  a  hazardous  trick,  and  seeing  the  unpleasant  position 
they  might  get  the  girl  into  in  case  of  denouementSy  they  were 
obliged  to  tell  their  joke  to  her,  and  she  fortunately  took  it  in 
good  part,  and  was  all  curiosity  to  see  the  unhappy  victim.  The 
poor  doctor,  however,  was  so  ashamed  of  his  real  and  supposed 
conduct  that  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  cabin,  and  could  not  be 
induced  to  come  out  till  near  the  end  of  the  voyage,  not  knowing 
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whether  to  believe  the  explanation  which  the  authors  of  this 
somewhat  unkind  hoax  gave  him  soon  after  matters  began  to 
look  serious. 

Monday,  the  30th  of  November,  was  the  hottest  of  hot  days.  You 
could  only  sit  and  melt.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  more 
objections  made  to  the  punkah  than  on  the  outward  voyage,  and 
sometimes  the  objectors  at  my  table  succeeded  in  stopping  it. 
One  or  two  officers  caught  bad  colds,  and  several  complained  of 
neuralgia,  while  others  all  the  time,  including  the  ship's  officers, 
were  eager  for  its  cooling  influence.  In  fact,  we  were  divided ; 
and  difference  of  opinion  at  one  time  ran  so  high  as  almost  to 
breed  offence.  But,  thanks  to  the  increased  temperature  to-day, 
we  all  agree  to  welcome  the  Eastern  invention,  and  thus  we  bury 
the  hatchet. 

We  were  expecting  to  cross  the  line  about  9  o'clock  this  even- 
ing, and  many  stories  were  told  at  dinner,  for  the  benefit  of  Miss 
Miles,  concerning  the  mysterious  rites  that  were  practised  on 
board  ship  on  such  occasions.  Captain  Holland,  however,  gallantly 
promised  to  protect  her  in  ease  of  necessity  from  any  rough  treat- 
ment ;  and  if  she  had  felt  any  trepidation,  she  certainly  did  not 
betray  it  when  the  captain  was  waltzing  round  with  her  in  the 
evening  at  the  very  hour  of  crossing  into  the  northern  hemisphere. 

1st  December.  Hotter  and  hotter !  But  Mrs.  Chimes,  who  is 
not  an  early  riser,  and  hitherto  has  not  appeared  till  after  lunch, 
must  needs  get  up  this  morning  of  all  others,  and  practise  the 
lower  half  of  a  duet  for  two  mortal  hours,  from  7  a.m.  till  the 
breakfast  bell  rang  at  9.  The  most  good-natured  woman  in 
creation,  as  I  have  already  testified,  she  was,  in  fact,  preparing  to 
increase  our  enjoyment  of  the  next  musical  evening,  and  had  not 
the  least  idea  that  anybody's  nerves  were  being  distracted,  or 
that,  as  time  went  on  and  the  battering  on  the  keyboard  never 
ceased,  there  were  muttered  imprecations  on  that  blank  piano. 

I  said  to  the  skipper,  "  WTiat's  the  matter  with  Mrs.  Chimes  ?  " 

^'  Don't  know,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  despair  and  a  cynical  and 
heartless  back-hander  at  me ;  "  perhaps  she  owes  you  one." 

"  Oh  woald  the  gods  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us." 

It  was  indeed  true  I  had  played  "  Hot  cross  buns "  with  two 
fingers  one  early  morning,  and,  lost  in  the  reverie  that  my  own 
harmonies  inspired,  1  had  wandered  through  "  Auld  lang  syne  " 
and  other  melodies  into  the  "  Dead  March  in  Saul,"  when  they  all 
with  one  voice  shrieked  at  me  from  below,  and  I  abruptly  con- 
cluded ;  but  this  was  a  long  time  ago,  in  the  voyage  out ;  and  I 
little  thought  of  my  glass  windows  when  I  threw  a  stone  at  the 
artiste  toiling  so  indefatigably  for  our  benefit. 

Maycock,  in  the  laconic  style  which  belongs  to  him,  said  "  it 
was  a  good  thing  there  was  only  one  piano  on  board." 
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In  the  evening  I  was  admiring  the  grand  sunset  with  Dr. 
Lockywhen  Mordan^the  ship's  doctor,  joined  us,  looking  unusually 
pleased  with  himself.  He  had  been  called  awaj  to  see  one  of  his 
patients,  who  had  been  sufifering  from  searchings  within,  and  was 
now  on  a  fair  way  to  recovery, 

"Goldiebetter?''saidL 

*'Ye8,  he's  all  right  now,"  said  Mordan  with  pardonable 
satisfaction. 

"  Cured  somebody  at  last,"  I  observed  facetiously. 

"  At  last,"  he  replied  with  dignity. 

"Hum,"  said  the  military  doctor,  "wonderful  triumph  of 
nature  over  art." 

The  south-east  trade  had  died  down  to  the  lightest  of  zephyrs, 
and  the  only  breeze  that  offered  to  refresh  us  in  the  close  heat 
was  that  which  the  ship  herself  created  as  she  ploughed  her  way 
through  the  water.  Laziness  reigned  on  deck  after  dinner,  and 
the  stars  were  shining  down  on  a  dark  sea,  little  more  than 
rippled  by  the  wind,  when  the  captain  came  up  and  asked  me  if 
I  would  like  to  see  a  squall. 

A  little  ahead  of  the  ship  was  a  long  low  arched  line  of  black 
cloud,  stretching  like  a  bow  from  the  eastern  horizon  to  the  west. 
We  were  going  directly  under  the  arch,  and  it  seemed  as  if  our 
masts  must  touch  and  break  into  it.  As  we  got  nearer  and 
nearer,  the  line  that  had  looked  so  thin  when  we  could  see  only 
the  edge  of  it,  became  broader  and  darker.  It  was  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  north-east  trade  wind,  which  comes  down  nearly  to  its 
most  southern  limit  at  this  time  of  year,  with  the  soft  zephyr  of 
the  south.  Lightning  began  to  play  on  the  eastern  horizon ;  a 
few  drops  of  rain  fell  as  we  got  under  the  now  wide-spreading 
darkness,  and  then  a  sharp  shower,  followed  by  rain  more  or  less 
heavy  till  four  in  the  morning. 

2nd  December.  The  north-east  trades  are  now  blowing  a  fine 
breeze  on  the  starboard  bow,  but  still  it  is  very  hot  and  close, 
and  the  perspiration  streams  down  some  of  us  if  we  dare 
move.  Your  bath  does  little  to  cool  you,  for  the  water  in  the 
early  morning  is  as  warm  as  the  atmosphere  at  noon.  This 
morning  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  as  reported  by  the  chief 
engineer,  was  eighty-two  degrees,  and  the  thermometer  in  the 
wheel-house  marked  exactly  the  same  figure  at  mid-day. 

The  rain  last  night  brought  out  the  rats,  and  some  few  were 
seen  stealing  swiftly  along  the  side  of  the  deck  in  quest  of  a  few 
drops  of  fresh  water,  which  they  find  it  so  difficult  to  get  in  this 
hot  weather.  Mrs.  Fuller  got  an  awful  fright  by  seeing  one  or 
two  of  these  interesting  rodents  smelling  the  head  of  her  baby, 
who  was  sleeping  in  the  cabin  below ;  and  some  hours  later  a 
man  named  Wells  was  awakened  with  a  start  by  a  family 
altercation  between  three  rats,  who  appeared  to  be  settling  their 
differences  on  his  pillow,  and  close  to  his  ear.     He  sprang  out  of 
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bed  in  such  haste  that  the  rats  were  more  frightened  than  he 
was,  and  Mrs.  Wells,  in  the  other  berth,  was  more  alarmed  than 
the  rats  by  witnessing  the  sudden  evolutions  of  her  husband  in 
the  dead  of  the  night.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  explain 
to  Mrs.  Wells  and  go  to  bed  again. 

I  was  late  dressing  this  morning,  and  at  8  a.m.,  while  so 
engaged,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  ship  had  stopped.  It  could 
not  have  been  for  more  than  a  few  minutes,  and  when  I  came  on 
deck  no  one  knew  what  we  had  stopped  for ;  but  in  those  few 
minutes  the  body  of  our  head  Lascar,  the  serang  of  yesterday, 
had  been  committed  to  the  deep  by  his  comrades.  He  had  been 
ill  only  a  few  days  of  remittent  fever,  and  was  a  fine,  strong, 
healthy-looking  man  of  exceptionally  handsome  appearance. 

It  seems  that  these  Asiatics,  when  taken  ill,  are  apt  to  go  off 
very  quickly ;  and  if  there  is  anything  at  all  serious  the  matter 
with  them,  they  are  prone  to  give  up  at  once  and  declare  they 
shnll  die.  When  a  Lascar  says  he  shall  die  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  so,  and  generally  succeeds,  in  spite  of  all  the  doctors 
can  do  to  save  him.  Sometimes  he  refuses  to  take  either  medi- 
cine or  food ;  and  Dr.  Quiller  told  me  he  had  before  now  knelt  on 
the  chest  of  such  a  man,  forced  open  his  mouth,  and  compelled 
him  to  take  stimulating  diet. 

Our  serang,  however,  was  in  no  way  obstinate ;  he  took  what 
was  given  him,  and  did  all  that  he  was  told ;  but  yesterday  after- 
noon he  said  he  should  die,  and  at  11  p.m.  he  was  lifeless, 
although,  of  course,  all  that  medical  skill  could  suggest  was  done 
to  save  him. 

His  comrades  anointed  the  body,  and  draped  it  in  pure  white, 
filling  the  eyes,  nose,  ears  and  mouth  with  cotton  wool.  Then 
they  sang  a  dirge  as  they  carried  his  remains  to  a  hospital  cabin, 
where  they  laid  him,  and  burnt  candles  and  incense  all  through 
the  night. 

At  8  in  the  morning,  nine  hours  after  his  death,  wrapped 
in  the  usual  canvas  coffin,  weighted  at  the  feet,  they  launched 
him  into  the  blue  Atlantic,  into  the  silence  of  a  grave  two 
thousand  fathoms  deep.  Eesting  on  a  wooden  grating,  the  body 
was  lowered  slowly  down,  and  down,  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  then 
a  little  lower,  till  a  wave  lifted  the  burden  and  bore  it  away.  It 
must  have  glided  silently  downwards,  past  the  open  port  of  my 
cabin,  at  the  moment  that  I  paused  to  wonder  what  the  ship  had 
stopped  for. 

The  Lascars  do  not  like  Christians  to  look  on  during  any  part 
of  their  funeral  obsequies;  but  it  was  difficult  to  repress  the 
inquisitiveness  of  the  troops,  some  of  whom  would  peep,  in  spite 
of  requests  to  the  contrary. 

Lascars,  when  really  ill,  bear  pain  remarkably  well,  but  they 
will  simulate  illness  at  times  to  shirk  work,  and  even  do  it 
systematically  by  turns.     Duffield   repeated  an  instance  within 
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his  experience  in  which  a  man  made  a  great  fass  about  a  trifling 
Bore  on  his  leg,  and  went  hobbling  to  the  doctor  with  it  again  and 
again.  The  doctor,  finding  nothing  of  any  consequence  to  be  the 
matter,  determined  to  effect  a  cure  by  fright.  He  bad  his  bright 
little  saws,  knives,  and  other  delicate  instruments  laid  out  on  a 
white  cloth  with  great  care,  together  with  a  basin  of  water,  clean 
towels  and  a  sponge,  all  looking  very  professional.  Then  he  sent 
for  the  man  to  come  to  him  after  breakfast.  Rumours  got  about 
of  the  mysterious  preparations  in  the  doctor's  cabin,  and  when 
the  Lascar  came  and  saw  the  white  towels  and  cold  steel  he  was 
visibly  perturbed.  "  Come  in,"  said  the  doctor,  "  sit  down.  Now 
take  off  your  pyjamas,  I'm  going  to  cut  off  your  leg." 

The  man  did  not  wait ;  away  he  went  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
quite  forgetting  his  bad  leg,  of  which  nothing  more  was  heard ; 
and  from  that  moment  he  applied  himself  to  his  work  with  even 
excessive  diligence. 

Looking,  with  Duffield,  out  into  the  dark  waters  in  which  the 
serang  was  buried,  and  beyond  which  the  sun  had  now  set,  he 
began  to  tell  me  of  a  purser  in  one  of  the  P.  and  0.  boats  who 
got  into  a  state  of  mental  depression,  and  one  dark  night  went 
over  the  side  as  it  was  supposed,  for  no  one  saw  him.  He  had 
carefully  made  up  his  accounts  to  the  last  hour  and  the  last 
penny,  counted  the  balance  of  cash,  and  left  all  his  papers  in 
perfect  order,  and  he  was  gone — vanished.  This  was  the  purser 
of  the  "  Hydaspes." 

But  there  was  another  analogous  and  curious  case,  rather  more 
interesting.  Cheeter  was  cook  or  something  of  the  sort  at  a 
later  period  in  the  same  ship  with  Duffield,  and  he  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  insanity  by  telling  extraordinary  stories  about  his 
shipmates  and  the  passengers.  He  woke  Duffield  one  night  at 
half-past  eleven  o'clock,  to  tell  him  that  he  had  been  listening 
outside  some  one's  cabin,  and  he  was  sure  quarrelling  was  going 
on  there.  Duffield  saw  that  the  poor  man's  mind  was  giving 
way,  and  he  took  up  his  watch  and  said,  "  Now,  Cheeter,  it's  half- 
past  eleven ;  is  this  a  time  to  come  to  me  with  complaints  of 
this  kind  ?  "  and  so  he  induced  him  to  return  to  his  bunk ;  but 
Duffield  was  very  much  concerned  about  the  poor  fellow's  con- 
dition. Next  day  he  was  put  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  crew ; 
but  by  a  cunning  ruse  he  escaped  for  a  moment  from  his  keeper, 
locked  a  door  behind  him,  and  precipitated  himself  through  a 
port-hole  into  the  sea.  The  instant  his  attendant  discovered 
what  had  happened  he  gave  the  alarm,  and  ran  to  Duffield,  cry- 
ing, "  He's  gone,  sir,  Cheeter's  gone ! "  **  Gone — where  ?  "  but 
it  was  too  late.  The  ship  was  stopped  and  a  boat  lowered; 
but  all  search  proved  fruitless ;  Cheeter  was  gone,  and  a  gloom 
fell  on  the  ship. 

"That  night,"  said  Duffield,  "a<  kalf-paat-ekven,  Cheeter 
came  to  me ;  I  wasn't  dreaming,  I  saw  him  as  plainly  as  I  see 
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you  now.  I  looked  up,  and  I  said,  *  Hullo,  Cheeter,  you've  come 
back ;'  and  he  nodded.  I  can  see  him  now,"  he  continued,  "just 
as  I  did  that  night,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it.  There  he  was 
in  his  white  trousers  and  his  hair  dripping  with  sea-water." 

DuflSeld  paused  here,  and  presently  he  siid,  '*  Yes,  it  was  just 
half-past  eleven.  But  I  don't  think  it  was  Cheeter,"  he  added 
slowly,  as  if  he  wished  to  shake  off  a  belief  that  would  force 
itself  upon  him  ;  "  I  don't  think  it  wag  Cheeter." 


CHAPTER  IX, 

A    BEDFELLOW    WITH    WINGS — MORE    ISLANDS — COAL-BARGE     CRISES'- 
— BLACK  WEDDINGS — MARCHING,   DANCING  AND  SLIDING. 

It  seemed  a  little  incongruous  that  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of ~ 
the  serang's  funeral  a  military  sing-song  should  have  been  per- 
mitted on  the  quarter-deck.  I  must  confess  I  thought  it  not 
quite  good  form,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  shown  as  much 
respect  for  the  sentiments  of  the  Lascars  as  would  have  been 
implied  in  a  postponement  of  our  comic  songs  till  the  next  day. 

I  suppose,  however,  the  concert  had  been  pre-arranged,  and 
it  was  considered  better,  from  the  military  point  of  view,  to  drive 
dull  care  away  and  wipe  out  the  memory  of  death,  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  adopted  at  a  soldier's  funeral,  when  the  dead 
man's  comrades  march  back  with  quick  step  to  lively  music. 

The  quarter-deck  was  illuminated  with  a  number  of  extra? 
lamps,  and  the  troops  all  came  aft,  and  sang  songs  till  nearl3r 
ten  o'clock,  when  Colonel  Montifex  rewarded  the  performers  with 
bottled  beer,  which  was  a  great  luxury. 

Many  of  the  songs  were  amusing  enough,  if  a  trifle  vulgar;  but 
the  recitation  of  a  poem,  written  by  a  Highlander,  on  the  defeat 
at  Majuba  Hill,  was  delivered  with  telling  effect  by  a  non-com- 
missioned officer ;  and  Mr.  Henderton,  who  had  been  prevailed 
upon  to  assist  for  "  one  night  only,"  earned  unbounded  applause 
by  his  stirring  song,  **  The  March  of  the  Cameron  Men." 

When  I  retired  for  the  night,  on  turning  down  the  bed-clothes, 
I  felt  something  hard  just  under  the  fold,  and  looking  to  see 
what  it  was  I  discovered  a  flying-fish  that  had  come  in  at  the 
open  port,  and  flown  across  the  cabin  to  the  white  coverlet  otf-- 
my  bed,  which  he  probably  hoped  was  a  foam-capped  wave. 
There  was  no  swimming  and  no  flying  back  ;  and  in  his  struggle 
for  life  he  had  wriggled  himself  just  under  the  fold  of  a  blanket, 
and  died  there.  He  was  a  beautiful  specimen,  about  the  size  of 
a  large  herring,  but  thicker  and  heavier.  I  preserved  his  wings 
by  pinning  them  out  on  a  flat  sofa  cushion,  and  threw  his  unfortu- 
nate little  carcase  out  of  the  window  to  make  food  for  the  hungry 
denizens  of  the  world  beneath  me. 
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December  4th.  Coming  on  deck  this  morning  at  eight  o'clock 
I  found  the  island  of  Fogo  in  full  view,  the  first  of  the  Cape  de 
Verde  group.  It  consists  of  one  immense  volcanic  mountain 
running  up  into  a  peak,  or  cone,  nearly  10,000  feet  high,  the 
crater  at  the  summit  being  doubtfully  extinct ;  and  rising  as  it 
does  almost  directly  from  the  sea,  it  presents  a  picture  of  strik- 
ing boldness  and  sublimity.  On  the  western  ^ide  we  passed  the 
small  town  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Luz  and  some  scattered  houses 
up  the  lofty  slope,  which  is  here  green  and  comparatively  fertile ; 
but  the  island  generally  has  a  most  barren  and  arid  aspect,  sug- 
gesting to  tlie  mind  an  idle  wonder  that  people  could  be  found  to 
choose  such  a  spot  to  spend  their  lives  in. 

The  island  of  Brava  was  a  little  farther  on  to  our  left,  a  smaller 
and  even  less  inviting  habitat  than  Fogo,  judged  from  the  dis- 
tance, but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  enjoys  a  very  pleasant  climate. 
Its  moimtain  tops,  they  say,  are  always  concealed  by  a  dense 
atmosphere,  as  they  were  now,  while  Fogo  was  without  a  cloud. 

Between  the  two  islands  the  wind  we  had  to  encounter  was 
fierce  and  strong,  caused  no  doubt  by  the  high  mountains  on 
either  hand  concentrating  its  force  within  narrower  limits. 

On  a  long  voyage  one  becomes  so  accustomed  to  the  rhyth- 
mical vibration  of  the  screw,  that  Maycock  used  to  say  it  was 
no  use  turning  in  when  the  engines  were  not  in  motion,  for  he 
'Could  not  go  to  sleep.  So  when  the  vibration  suddenly  ceased 
at  half-past  one  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  of  course  I  awoke, 
and,  looking  out,  I  could  see  nothing  from  my  cabin  on  the 
port-side  except  the  bright  stars  above  and  the  glitter  of  phos- 
phoric light  on  the  waves  beneath,  but  I  knew  we  must  be  among 
the  islands  again. 

I  went  to  sleep ;  and  when  next  I  awoke,  at  five  o'clock,  we 
were  steaming  steadily  ahead  past  a  long  line  of  mountains  that 
I  recognized  as  St.  Antonio;  and  presently  Bird  Island  came  in  view. 

At  6  a.m.  we  were  again  riding  at  anchor  in  Porto  Grande, 
the  harbour  of  St.  Vincent. 

Heavy  thunder  and  rain  celebrated  our  arrival.  The  sea  was 
very  rough,  and  passengers  did  not  care  to  face  the  ducking  of 
both  salt  and  fresh  water  they  would  get  by  going  ashore.  For 
in  order  to  have  plenty  of  sea  room,  the  captain  had  taken  up  a 
berth  pretty  far  out  in  the  bay,  and,  as  frequent  violent  squalls 
are  usual  here  at  this  season,  he  had  considered  it  prudent  to 
lay  out  a  second  anchor,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  any  accident  by 
parting  or  drifting. 

The  few  boats  that  came  ofiF  -to  us  did  not  stay  long,  except 
those  of  one  or  two  enterprising  fruit  purveyors,  who  took  shelter 
under  our  lee  and  drove  bargains  in  oranges  and  plantains ;  but 
the  consul's  agent  had  been  very  early  on  board  to  arrange  for 
coaling,  and  by  him  we  had  been  able  to  despatch  a  challenge  to 
the  cricket  club  for  a  match  in  the  afternoon. 
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The  coal  barges,  which  are  little  better  than  open  iron  tanks, 
soon  began  to  arrive.  They  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  with  their 
numerous  crews  of  black  coal-porters  were  heavily  knocked  about 
by  the  sea;  one  or  two  of  the  niggers  becoming  painfully  sea-sick. 

A  barge  going  to  another  ship  was  nearly  swamped,  and  would 
have  gone  down  like  a  shot  at  the  next  big  wave  if  the 
yelling  crew  had  not  rapidly  set  to  work  to  throw  the  coal  over- 
board and  so  save  themselves.  The  scene  was  highly  excit- 
ing, and  was  made  more  so  by  the  screaming  of  steam  whistles 
above  the  shouting  of  men  and  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  sea ; 
and  by  a  tug  casting  off  other  barges  to  save  the  one  in  distress, 
thus  leaving  two  more  of  these  dangerous  craft  helplessly  adrift 
on  the  waters.  About  one  o'clock,  the  rain  having  ceased,  a  party 
of  us,  including  our  first  eleven,  got  off  in  the  tug  used  for  towing 
the  coal  barges,  and,  by  force  of  mackintoshes,  landed  without 
getting  very  wet  from  the  spray,  although,  having  to  hold  on 
for  dear  life  while  the  dirty  old  tug  plunged  and  danced  over  the 
sea,  we  became  somewhat  grimy  from  coal-dust  and  sea-water. 

The  match  duly  came  off,  and  was  played  in  the  great  dusty 
square  on  cocoa-nut  matting  as  before;  but  this  time  the 
'*  Chokrah  "  scored  a  victory — seventy  by  the  first  innings  against 
St.  Vincent's  fifty-one,  and  fifty-six  for  seven  wickets  in  the 
second  innings,  when,  at  5.30,  it  became  too  dark  to  go  on,  and 
the  match  was  declared  ours. 

St.  Vincent  had  not  had  a  licking  for  three  years  before,  and 
was  djspressed  by  its  defeat,  while  we  were  proportionately  elated. 
The  difference  of  climate,  the  weather  being  now  so  much  cooler 
than  on  our  previous  visit,  was  greatly  in  favour  of  our  men, 
although  the  wind  and  dust  were  far  from  agreeable. 

During  the  match  a  negro  wedding  procession  marched  three 
times  through  the  great  square,  accompanied  by  a  large  following 
of  the  coloured  public  ;  the  bridegroom,  in  his  tall  hat  and  white 
gloves,  looking  super-solemn,  and  the  lovely  bride  deeply 
sympathizing.  These  negro  marriages  generally  take  place  in 
St.  Vincent  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  are  most  commonly 
the  legalizing  ceremony  of  a  domestic  arrangement  dating  much 
further  back.  In  other  and  exceptional  circumstances  the  wed- 
ding takes  place  at  4  a.m.,  and  the  procession  in  either  case 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  public  advertisement,  and  saves  the 
expense  of  an  announcement  in  the  daily  papers. 

Having  first  learned  here  by  telegraph  from  London  that  we 
were  to  proceed  next  to  Gibraltar,  we  sailed  from  St.  Vincent  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  6th  of  December,  just  as  the  bell  rang  for 
**  tiflSn,"  the  term  used  by  our  Indian  travellers  for  what  is  com- 
monly called  lunch. 

Although  St.  Vincent  is  nothing  more  than  a  coaling  station, 
having  no  productions  of  its  own  worth  mentioning,  the  harbour 
is  very  busy.     First-class  steamers  and  ships  of  war  are  con- 
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tinually  coming  and  going ;  and  I  counted  some  twenty  large 
sailing  and  steam  vessels  lying  at  anchor  as  we  left,  in  addition 
to  numerous  smaller  craft. 

The  troops  we  were  now  taking  home  were  older  and  far  better 
disciplined  than  those  we  took  out,  and  consequently  they  gave 
no  trouble  to  the  officers.  The  sergeants  were  allowed  to  go 
on  shore  at  St.  Vincent  with  the  naval  petty  officers,  and  the 
wives  of  both ;  but  if  Her  most  gracious  Majesty  could  have 
seen  her  soldiers  on  the  outward  voyage — the  reliefs,  the  bop, 
must  I  say,  in  many  instances,  the  blackguards  ? — she  would  have 
scarcely  recognized  them ;  and  the  civilian  mind  is  lost  in  admira- 
tion of  the  system  and  the  officers  that  can  shape  and  work  this 
half-raw  material  into  regiments  of  the  finest  soldiers  in  the 
world.  The  "  details  "  we  brought  back  were  for  the  most  part 
time-expired  men,  and  a  perfect  credit  to  the  cloth  they  wore. 
It  seemed  a  great  pity  that  so  many  fine  soldiers  should  be 
retiring  at  a  period  when  they  had  reached  perfection  of  training, 
and  an  age  when  they  must  be  most  serviceable. 

Of  the  officers  of  the  "  Chokrah  "  I  have  said  little ;  but  from 
the  captain  downwards  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  able 
and  charming  set  of  men. 

The  Company  are  extremely  careful  in  selecting  their  officers; 
and  Dartmouth  used  to  say  the  P.  and  0.  service  was  better  than 
that  of  the  Royal  Navy.  The  pay  was  better,  and  the  messing 
was  exceptionally  good ;  there  was  more  liberty,  and  no  dirty 
work,  such  as  sometimes  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  lieutenant  1J.N.,  in 
checking  coal  sacks  for  instance. 

He  said  parents  sending  their  boys  into  the  merchant  navy 
should  be  most  careful  to  choose  a  good  Company.  They  often 
made  great  mistakes  in  sending  them  as  "  midshipmen"  to 
inferior  ships,  advertised  by  second-rate  owners ;  and  the  result 
was  that  the  boys  had  to  herd  with  carpenters  and  boatswains  of  a 
vulgar  type,  who  delighted  to  force  them  into  the  doing  of  all 
sorts  of  dirty  work,  such  as  whitewashing  pig-5tyes,  and  so  dis- 
gusted them  with  their  profession. 

Unlike  Dartmouth,  Goldie  was  disinclined  to  adopt  an  optimist 
view  of  his  advantages  or  to  magnify  his  particular  office.  He 
was  the  medium,  the  captain  once  told  us,  between  the  troops 
and  the  ship,  and  as  he  was  always  jolly,  we  used  thereafter  to 
call  him  the  "  happy  medium ;  "  but  he  shook  his  head,  and  said 
he  ought  to  wear  a  band  on  his  cap  bearing  as  a  legend  the  word 
**  porter ;"  for  his  daily  duty  was  to  superintend  the  issue  of  pints 
of  porter  to  the  troops,  and  this  he  felt  to  be  beneath  the  dignity 
of  an  executive  officer. 

The  little  army  of  stewards  in  a  troop-ship  have  plenty  of  work 
to  do  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  they  begin  scrubbing 
the  floor  of  the  saloon,  up  to  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  at  which 
time  lights  are  put  out. 
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My  bed-room  steward  was,  up  till  a  little  more  than  a  year  before, 
a  servant  at  West  End  clubs,  and  left  the  Reform  to  try  his  fortune 
at  sea.  Some  of  his  former  fellow-servants,  moved  by  a  desire  for 
adventure,  have  said  to  him  they  would  like  to  follow  his  example ; 
but  he  says,  with  a  grim  chuckle,  they  are  much  mistaken,  and 
they  would  not  like  the  hard  work. 

"  At  a  club,  you  see,  sir,"  he  said  to  me,  "  you  have  not  ffot  to 
be  up  in  the  morning  till  eight  o'clock,  and  then  you've  only  got 
to  dust  your  furniture." 

But  here  he  had  to  do  the  duty  of  housemaid,  valet  and  boots 
for  seven  cabins,  footman,  butler  and  general  servant  in  the 
saloon,  where,  besides  the  ordinary  meals  for  the  passengers  and 
the  waiting  thereat,  breakfast,  dinner  and  tea  had  to  be  sepa- 
rately served  for  the  children  and  maids. 

But  my  man  said  he  liked  ship  life,  nevertheless,  better  than 
the  clubs.  What  he  complained  of  at  the  latter  was  that  you 
had  too  much  time  for  going  out ;  while  on  ship-board  you  went 
about  to  diflferent  places,  your  time  was  occupied,  and  so  you 
were  happier,  and  you  did  not  spend  your  money. 

"  But  are  you  a  married  man  ?  "  I  ventured  to  ask. 

**  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  how  does  the  missis  like  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  he  replied  laughing,  "  she  doesn't  mind,  sir,  so  long  as 
I  bring  home  the  money." 

December  8tb.  Up  to  yesterday  the  weather  has  been  hot, 
and  often  muggy  with  a  damp,  enervating  heat,  but  to-day  we 
emerged  from  the  tropics,  and  the  air  has  altogether  changed. 
Many  who  had  given  up  their  daily  marches  on  the  quarter-deck 
have  begun  to  march  again,  Montifex  as  a  conspicuous  example. 
He  had  taken  his  constitutional  religiously  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  before  entering  the  tropics ;  and  for  some  time  after 
that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  oflf  daily  by  the  skipper 
and  walked  up  and  down  at  a  smart  pace,  very  much  against  his 
own  inclination.  At  last  he  struck,  and  came  to  me  for  moral 
support  and  sympathy.  His  plea  was  that,  as  a  soldier,  his 
bjisineas  was  marching,  and  that  he  had  quite  enough  work 
of  that  description  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession.  I  thought 
this  reasoning  was  cogent. 

For  myself  I  had  declined  altogether  to  be  made  tired  and 
sticky  for  the  sake  of  a  hygienic  theory,  and  had  left  this  whole- 
some duty  to  younger  men,  who  suffered  less  from  fatigue  and 
did  not  mind  getting  hot.  My  example  and  precept  were,  I 
daresay,  not  without  their  eflfect ;  and  as  the  temperature  in- 
creased, so  did  the  adherents  to  my  philosophy ;  but  while  I 
preached  the  comfortable  gospel  of  repose,  Holland,  Perfect,  and 
other  apostles  of  the  orthodox  creed  never  halted  nor  fainted, 
but  remorselessly  marched  for  an  hour  before  dinner,  in  the 
stem  belief  that  health  and  appetite  depended  on  the  exercise. 
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December  9th.  The  north-east  trade  winds  are  quite  gone. 
A  fine  breeze  from  the  south-west  is  bowling  us  along,  and  brings 
up  squall  after  squall  of  pelting  rain,  each  coming  upon  us  across 
the  waves  like  an  army  in  line,  whose  course,  coming  and  depart^- 
ing,  we  can  distinctly  trace  for  miles.  "  Shut  your  ports — ^no 
more  fine  weather ! "  was  now  the  cry  of  the  prophets ;  and 
truly  we  seemed  to  have  left  all  summer  behind  us. 

At  three  o'clock  the  Canary  Islands  were  in  sight.  The  outline  of 
some  of  the  mountains  of  TeneriflFe,  far  away  to  the  west,  could  be 
faintly  distinguished,  but,  unfortunately,  the  sky  was  too  cloudy  to 
allow  us  to  see  the  lofty  peak.  Our  course  lay  between  the  two 
islands  of  Grand  Canary  and  Fuerte-Ventura ;  and  as  a  few  glints  of 
sunshine  fell  on  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  the  former,  it  presented  an 
attractive  appearance.  These  islands  are  likely  to  become  some 
day  a  popular  winter  resort,  for  which  purpose  they  are  admirably 
adapted,  by  all  accounts. 

To-night  there  was  a  soldiers'  ball  on  the  hurricane  deck.  Once 
now  and  then  the  commanding  officers  gave  their  men  leave  to  sit 
up  till  ten  o'clock,  nine  being  the  hour  at  which  they  had  to  be  in 
their  hammocks  every  other  night.  The  womenfolk  were  dressed 
a  little  more  carefully  than  they  usually  are,  which  is  not  saying 
much,  and  the  men  generally  wore  very  nondescript  clothing, 
uniform  in  little  except  untidiness ;  but  they  were  all  happy,  and 
I  must  say  danced  remarkably  well ;  those  figures  being  taken  np 
with  the  greatest  spirit  wherein  the  lady  was  hugged  and  wheeled 
round  with  the  giddiest  rapidity.  The  Caledonians,  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing,  affords  a  fine  opening  for  indulgence  in 
a  few  extra  turns. 

The  ship  was  rolling  more  than  she  had  done  for  many  days, 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  during  some  of  their  rotatory  paroxysms 
all  the  couples,  as  if  by  a  concerted  movement,  would  precipitate 
themselves  together  to  one  side  of  the  ship ;  the  whole  of  the 
pieces,  so  to  speak,  were  swept  from  the  board  at  one  lurch  ;  but 
they  came  up  smiling  and  laughing,  to  continue  their  gyrations 
with  as  much  enjoyment  as  ever. 

All  night  through  we  were  passing  the  Canary  Islands  at  twelve 
miles  an  hour ;  and  in  the  bright  sunlight  of  the  following  morn- 
ing the  last  glimpse  of  Allegranza  was  fading  on  the  horizon* 
Summer  had  returned-  There  was  no  wind  ;  but  a  long  swell  on 
the  port  quarter  made  the  old  ship  roll  as  if  she  was  weathering 
half  a  gale.  All  being  good  sailors  now,  there  was  much  merri- 
ment at  lunch  over  the  antics  of  the  plates  and  dishes ;  and  the 
amusement  was  enhanced  when  Captain  Harley  and  Colonel  Mon- 
tifex,  who  were  sitting  on  loose  chairs,  were  both  carried  away  by 
a  lurch,  and  sent  sliding  backwards  from  the  table,  with  their  limbs 
in  the  air  like  windmills. 

"  Pray  don't  go  yet,"  said  Shotte,  who  was  safe  in  a  fixed  scat 
eating  br.nar.ns  ;  rrd  (hoy  came  back  again  each  with  a  fork  and  s\ 
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piece  of  cold  mutton  at  the  end  of  it.  It  is  very  embarrassing  to 
talk  to  a  man  who  suddenly  slides  backwards  automatically,  throw- 
ing up  his  arms  and  legs  and  waving  a  piece  of  mutton  on  a  fork. 
Coming  up  after  lunch  and  leaning  over  the  bulwarks  with 
another  man,  smoking  our  accustomed  pipes,  we  saw  a  ghastly 
something  go  by,  just  under  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  was 
coloured  in  patches,  greenish  white.  What  it  was  we  could  not 
clearly  see  as  it  rose  and  fell  on  the  waves,  but  as  to  what  it 
looked  like  there  was  little  room  for  doubt ;  and  perhaps  we  both 
thought  of  the  words  which  point  to  a  day  "  when  the  sea  shall 
give  up  her  dead." 

CHAPTER  X. 

VEKY  DRY— LAMB   CHOPS — IN   THE   STRAITS— PARTING — RED   CROSS 
SISTERS — THE  BURLINGS,  THE  BAY  AND  HOME. 

December  10th.  A  young  fellow,  the  son  of  a  non-combatant  officer, 
who  had  spent  five  years  at  the  Cape,  and  become  a  little  colonial, 
complained  to  me  to-day  that  we  were  "  all  so  dry  "  on  board  this 
ship.  Not  clearly  understanding  the  impeachment,  I  asked  for 
an  explanation. 

He  said,  when  he  went  out  to  the  Cape  in  a  mail  steamer, 
there  was  some  sort  of  amusement  every  night.  Practical  jokes 
were  played  on  those  who  did  not  mind  them ;  and  two  young 
men  in  particular  were  up  to  every  game.  For  instance,  there  was 
a  passenger  on  deck  asleep  with  his  mouth  open,  and  into  the 
yawning  cavern  thus  tempting  them,  these  young  jokers  introduced 
a  ball  of  tarred  yam.  The  sleeper  remained  unconscious  for  ten 
minutes,  then  shut  his  mouth  upon  it,  and  awoke  in  horror, 
believing  he  had  developed  some  new  kind  of  mouth  disease. 

Another  sound  sleeper  was  tattooed  with  burnt  cork,  till, 
awakened  by  the  laughter  around  him,  he  became  suspicious,  and 
looked  in  his  watch-case  to  see  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  then 
straightway  bolted  to  his  cabin,  followed  by  a  hooting  crowd. 

"  These  things,"  said  my  young  friend,  "  make  a  voyage  less 
moAoto.  ous  ;  "  and  so  they  do,  no  doubt,  but  I  think  I  prefer  our 
less  eventful  existence. 

Sad  thing  happened  yesterday.  It  doesn't  seem  mucli ,  stated 
simply:  it  was  roast  lamb — with  peas.  I  was  eating  the  little 
succulent  loin  chops,  and  thinking  they  were  very  nice,  when 
Graham  told  me  as  an  interesting  fact  that  the  lamb  that  had 
provided  them  was  bom  on  board  the  ship.  The  shock  was  painful ; 
I  bad  known  this  lamb  intimately,  and  felt  as  if  I  had  been  eating 
the  loin  chops  of  a  personal  friend.  The  pretty-faced  thing  was 
perhaps  eight  months  old,  as  tame  as  a  dog ;  and  it  used  to  run 
about  on  the  hurricane  deck  and  play  with  the  soldiers'  children. 

I  said  it  was  cruel  to  think  they  had  taken  to  feeding  us  on  pet 
lambs;  but  Miss  Miles,  the  friendly,  said  I  was  sentimental. 
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"  No,  Fm  not,"  I  replied  ;  •*  but  I  should  have  left  the  dish  for 
others  if  I  had  known." 
"  Oh,  I  don't  think  you  would,"  she  answered  with  native  sincerity. 

They  offered  me  lamb's  liver  with  bacon  this  morning,  but  I 
said,  "  No,  thank  you." 

After  dinner  we  found  a  grand  entertainment  prepared  for  us 
on  deck.  A  canvas  theatre  had  been  rigged  up,  and  a  company 
of  Christy  Minstrels,  improvized  by  the  soldiers,  presently  appeared. 
They  were  dressed  in  white  fatigue  jackets,  which  contrasted 
effectively  with  blue  trousers  and  black  faces,  and  they  performed 
very  creditably.  Besides  the  songs  and  conundrums,  we  were 
favoured  with  the  usual  comic  acting  and  a  performance  with 
American  clubs. 

On  the  12th  Dacembsr,  at  7  a.m.,  I  came  on  deck  to  find  we 
were  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  A  tremendous  sea  was  running, 
and  the  bracing  wind  from  the  east  reminded  us  of  our  native 
shores.  The  coast  of  Spain  was  plain  enough  on  one  side,  and 
Cape  Spartel  on  the  other.  One  or  two  fine  steamers  were  enter- 
ing the  straits  with  us,  and  large  ships  in  full  sail  were  bearing 
down  on  us  before  the  east  wind  as  if  they  meant  to  try  the  effect 
of  a  collision. 

Now  the  white  smoke  of  Tangier  rose  among  the  dark  moun- 
tains of  the  African  coast  on  the  right,  and  the  picturesque  town 
of  Tarifa  gradually  revealed  itself  on  the  north  side ;  next  Al- 
geseiras  broke  upon  us  at  the  corner  of  Gibraltar  Bay,  and  then 
the  brave  fortress  of  old  "  Gib  "  slowly  developed  with  its  three 
peaks  and  lighthouses,  and  made  us  feel  proud  of  our  ancestry 
and  the  British  name. 

Before  we  had  steamed  alongside  the  mole,  however,  a  boat  came 
out,  and  a  naval  officer  boarded  us  with  most  unwelcome  news. 
The  "  Chokrah  "  was  ordered  to  Alexandria,  and  nearly  all  the  pas- 
sen  fibers  and  troops  were  to  be  transferred  to  other  ship?  for  England. 

The  parting  from  the  old  ship  and  her  officers,  together  with 
other  comrades  of  the  voyage,  was  painful,  and  I  shall  not  dwell 
upon  it.  Maycock  and  I,  among  many  others  of  the  saloon  passen- 
gers, were  transferred  to  the  "  Mexican,"  a  splendid  mail  steamer 
of  the  newest  type,  which  had  put  in  for  coal  on  her  voyage  from 
Hong  Kong.  She  had  already  seven  hundred  troops  and  pas- 
sengers on  board,  so  there  was  only  just  cabin  room  enough  to 
take  us  all  in,  and  our  time  was  well  occupied  in  packing  up  and 
making  arrangements. 

The  troops  included  a  large  percentage  of  invalids,  and  there 
had  been  several  deaths  on  the  voyage,  the  last  to  die  having  been 
carried  on  shore  to  be  buried  at  Gibraltar ;  and  as  Maycock  and  I 
went  on  board  in  the  pouring  rain,  we  met  the  coffin,  draped  in 
the  union  jack,  and  paused  to  salute  the  dead  soldier  as  they  bore 
him  down  the  brow  towards  his  last  and  fitting  rest  beneath  the 
shadow  of  one  of  the  proudest  of  Britain's  atrongholds. 
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At  7.30  the  "  Hexican  "  cast  oflF  from  her  moorings ;  but  as  we 
steamed  round  the  mole-head  there  was  a  great  outcry  and  excite- 
ment. A  belated  sergeant  had  been  left  on  shore,  and  the  ship 
had  to  be  stopped  to  pick  him  up  from  a  steam  launch  hastily  sent 
out  with  him.  We  were  now  fairly  off,  and  at  fourteen  knots  an 
hour  the  lights  of  Gibraltar  soon  faded  away  from  our  view. 

Sunday  morning,  the  13th  of  December,  broke  with  a  cloudless 
sky  and  a  soft  easterly  wind.  At  9  a.m.  the  red  cliffs  of  Cape  St. 
Vincent  were  in  sight,  and  by  4  o'clock  we  were  abreast  of  Lisbon 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  The  dear  old  "  Chokrah  "  could  not 
have  travelled  nearly  so  far  in  the  same  time,  but  still  we  sighed 
for  her  old-fashioned  saloon  and  roomy  cabins,  and  for  the  well 
served  dinners  that  her  cook  never  failed  to  send  up  for  the  modest 
consideration  of  £150  a  year,  which  was,  I  believe,  the  salary  that 
the  Company  paid  him. 

Church  service  was  much  more  elaborately  conducted  by  the 
captain  of  the  "  Hexican."  The  attendance  was  full  and  the  sing- 
ing hearty.  Among  the  ladies  present  were  three  Red  Cross 
sisters  from  Netley,  who  were  conspicuous  by  reason  of  their 
attractive  and  military-looking  uniform ;  a  bright  scarlet  cape 
down  to  the  elbows,  and  a  white  apron  over  a  grey  frock,  capped 
by  a  neatly  folded  head-dress  of  some  white  material,  completed  a 
toilette  that  to  a  weak  creature  like  man,  who  is  so  easily  attracted 
by  a  bright  bit  of  colour,  was  very  "fetching,"  and  must  add  a 
gleam  of  cheerfulness  and  light  in  any  sick  ward  in  which  the 
light  foot  of  its  ministering  wearer  may  carry  out  her  errand  of 
mercy.  One  of  the  sisters  was  decorated  with  four  military 
medals  and  clasps  for  service  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere. 

These  ladies  had  quite  enough  to  do  in  nursing  the  invalids 
still  on  board. 

The  captain  himself  had  been  seriously  ill  in  Hong  Kong,  and 
at  one  time  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  there  were  ninety-seven 
of  the  troops  on  the  sick  list,  besides  thirteen  out  of  the  hundred 
men  comprising  the  ship's  crew,  including  both  the  cook  and  his 
mate.  The  captain  at  this  time  was  almost  at  bis  wits'  end  to  get 
everything  done  about  the  ship;  but,  with  the  two  principal 
cooks  ill,  his  greatest  anxiety  was  anent  the  dinner.  If  the  bell 
was  five  minutes  late  he  began  to  fear  there  was  a  break-down  in 
the  kitchen  department — there  would  be  no  dinner ;  and  then, 
as  he  said  iji  figurative  language,  he  expected  the  passengers 
would  tear  him  to  pieces,  for  there  was  no  purser  on  board  to 
relieve  him  of  responsibility,  and  the  sea  engenders  an  appetite 
almost  wolfish. 

We  kept  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  coast  well  in  sight;  and  in 
a  wonderful  calm,  without  even  any  swell,  our  noble  craft  carried 
us  along  past  steamer  after  steamer;  of  which  there  were  so  many 
on  tliis  track  that  each  vessel  must  hare  been  always  within  sight 
of  one  or  more  others.     It  was  a  great  contrast  to  the  lonely 
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wastes  of  the  South  Atlantic,  and  induced  a  naval  officer  to  remark 
that  if  in  New  York  city  you  could  not  fire  a  pistol  without 
shooting  a  colonel,  you  certainly  could  not  fire  a  gun  here  without 
hitting  a  steamer. 

The  "  Hexican  "  was  one  of  the  fast  ships  taken  up  by  Govern- 
ment to  be  employed  as  armed  cruisers.  She  had  not  received 
her  guns,  however,  and  was  only  used  as  a  trooper ;  but  the  easy 
way  in  which  she  passed  all  competitors  afforded  a  fair  idea  of 
the  probable  value  of  such  cruisers  in  time  of  war ;  not  one  of 
the  craft  we  came  across  would  have  had  a  chance  of  escape,  so 
far  as  speed  is  concerned,  from  either  capture  or  sinking. 

Towards  eight  o'clock,  looking  through  the  gloom  of  night,  the 
coast  was  still  discernible  on  the  starboard  side,  and  on  the  port 
or  left  side,  dark  and  treacherous  lay  the  Burling  Rocks,  on  which 
so  many  good  ships  have  been  broken  to  pieces.  The  light  on  the 
largest  rock  just  served  to  make  others  dimly  visible,  and  add  a 
mysterious  horror  to  their  black  and  indefinite  forms,  which  it 
was  satisfactory  to  leave  well  behind  us  before  bedtime. 

The  sea  was  still  comparatively  smooth  when  we  passed  Finis- 
terre  and  Cape  Ortegal  at  11  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  and 
entered  the  much  dreaded  Bay  of  Biscay.  Powell  said  it  had  been 
as  smooth  as  this  seven  times  out  of  eight  that  he  had  crossed ;  and 
on  the  eighth  he  had  brought  his  wife,  when  the  passage  was  so 
fearfully  rough  that  they  were  all  battened  down  in  the  cabins  below. 

The  last  point  of  land  was  soon  out  of  sight  as  we  overhauled 
ship  after  ship  and  left  them  in  the  rear ;  but  there  were  signs  of 
a  change  in  the  weather,  the  swell  was  increasing  as  we  got 
further  out  to  sea,  till,  by  6  p.m.,  we  were  rolling  pretty  heavily^ 
under  an  overcast  and  threatening  sky. 

At  dinner  the  tables  were  half  empty ;  but  we  proudly  noted 
that  nearly  all  the  "  Chokrah's  "  contingent  of  passengers  were  up 
to  time,  and  seated  with  smiling  faces  at  the  festive  board.  One 
or  two  of  the  more  susceptible  were  missing,  but,  as  a  body,  we 
had  been  so  well  rocked  and  rolled  that  a  rough  sea  only  added 
zest  to  our  appetites  and  animation  to  our  small  talk. 

All  through  the  night  the  "  Mexican  "  rolled  and  heaved  her 
way  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  and  in  the  morning  the  patent  log, 
spinning  round  under  the  waves  astern,  marked  on  its  dial  two 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  run  from  Cape  Finisterre.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  more  remained  to  be  done  before  we  should  reach  the 
other  extremity  of  the  great  bay ;  and  before  sunset  the  long  low 
line  of  the  desolate-looking  Isle  d'Ushant,  with  it-s  two  light- 
houses away  on  the  starboard  beam,  marked  our  deliverance  from 
these  waters  of  tempestuous  reputation.  The  ship  had  taken 
thirty  hours  in  crossing  from  point  to  point. 

This  was  our  last  night  at  sea ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  1 6t)i 
December  we  awoke  off  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Portsmouth  Harbour. 

Finis. 


SONG. 


"HE  WILL  NOT  KNOW!" 


L 

He  will  not  know,  not  if  he  holds  her  fast 
With  stalwart  straining  arms  about  her  cast — 

He  will  not  have  the  heart  to  be  aware- 
He  will  not  know  them, — as  I  know  by  rote 
Each  tender  shadow  of  her  lips  and  throat 

And  tender  floating  odour  of  her  hair : 
He  will  not  know  ! 


IL 

He  will  not  know,  as  my  desire  has  known, 
The  soft  inflection  of  each  silver  tone 

And  heard  it  at  a  distance  on  the  breeze  : 
He  will  not  answer  her  unspoken  thought 
Because,  through  very  love,  his  soul  has  caught 

The  sense  of  hers,  till  with  her  eyes  he  sees  : 
He  will  not  know ! 


IIL 

He  will  not  value  over-much  her  face, 
Save  for  the  simpler  more  apparent  grace 

That  any  passer-by  can  apprehend : 
One  petal  he  shall  pluck ;  the  perfect  flower. 
With  all  its  scent,  is  mine  till  life's  last  hour, 

For  love  shall  tarry  steadfast  to  the  end. 
Love  shall  not  go ! 

GEORGE  BARLOW. 


EEMINISCENCES  OF  THE  PESHAWUR  VALLEY. 

By  QUIHAIE. 


TO  be  quartered  for  any  length  of  time  at  our  frontier  station  in 
"  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  "  (as  the  district  of  Pes- 
hawur  is  deservedly  called),  without  being  either  "potted"  by 
some  hill  fanatic,  qr  laid  low  by  cholera,  Peshawur  fever,  pneu- 
monia, or  some  other  endemic  disease,  is  a  piece  of  fortune  which 
rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  European  resident,  and  no  insurance 
office  would  grant  a  policy  to  a  man  "  ordered  to  Peshawur  "  with- 
out a  very  heavy  premium. 

The  unhealthiness  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  which  has 
rendered  this,  our  most  important  military  station,  so  notorious, 
is  attributable  to  various  causes.  In  the  first  place  it  lies  low,  in 
the  vicinity  of  marsh  lands,  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
lofty  hills,  being  hemmed  in  on  the  north  by  the  Momund  range, 
the  Khyber  on  the  west,  and  the  Kuttuk  on  the  south ;  the  east 
side  being  open  to  the  river  Indus.  In  that  part  of  the  valley 
Inclosed  thus  by  high  masses  of  rock  the  air  is  peculiarly  stagnant 
and  still.  During  the  rainy  season  the  swollen  streams,  emanat- 
ing from  the  distant  hills  and  passing  through  many  filthy  native 
villages  en  route,  become  poisoned  long  before  they  reach  Peshawur, 
and  carry  contagion  and  malaria  into  the  very  heart  of  the  canton- 
ments; for  the  deadly  miasma  arising  from  these  pestilential 
water-courses,  especially  at  night,  contaminates  the  whole  atmos- 
phere for  miles  round. 

This  no  doubt  generates  fever  to  a  great  eactent,  or  even,  per- 
haps, the  virulent  form  of  Asiatic  cholera  itself,  albeit  the  real 
origin  of  that  mysterious  disease,  notwithstanding  all  modern 
scientific  research,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  determined  to  this 
day.  All  we  know  is  that  it  is  due  to  some  materies  morbiy  an 
invisible  virus,  which  traverses  the  air  in  an  erratic  and  unaccount- 
able manner,  and  also  exists  in  the  form  of  parasites  in  water. 
Many  people,  however,  attribute  its  regular  visits  to  Peshawur  to 
the  excessive  irrigation  of  the  district  at  a  certain  season,  others 
to  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil,  since  the  said  soil,  besides 
yielding  the  finest  rice  in  the  world,  produces  in  great  abundance 
various  kinds  of  melons,  pumpkins,  gourds,  cucumbers,  peaches, 
quinces,  and  other  fruits  (Peshawur  is  famous  for  its  peaches  and 
quinces),  which   are  indiscriminately  devoured  by  the   natives 
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during  the  hot  weather  in  such  enormous  quantities  as  to  provoke 
all  kinds  of  internal  disorders. 

Added  to  its  insalubrity,  the  whole  of  the  district  is  subject  to 
violent  shocks  of  earthquake,  and  as  the  officers'  and  civilians' 
bungalows  are  for  the  most  part  built  with  unsubstantial  mud 
walls,  there  is  always  the  risk  of  the  sleeping  occupants  being 
buried  alive  some  night  without  warning.  On  the  march  up 
from  Attock,  along  the  Grand  Trunk  road,  the  principal  feature 
which  attracts  one's  notice  is  the  broken  condition  of  the  ground 
on  every  side.  The  hardy  castor-oil  plant  and  cacti  alone  seem  to 
thrive  on  its  chaotic  surface ;  deep  fissures,  sunken  pits,  and  huge 
boulders  of  rock  rendering  it  incapable  of  cultivation,  and  giving 
it  the  appearance  of  having  been  subject  to  violent  volcanic  dis- 
turbances. 

The  garrison  of  Peshawur  consists  of  two  European  infantry 
regiments,  two  field  batteries  of  artillery,  one  troop  of  horse 
artillery,  two  regiments  of  Bengal  cavalry,  and  two  of  native 
infantry;  the  latter  furnishing  the  guards  for  the  frontier  forts, 
viz.,  Shubkuddur,  Michni  and  Abazaie,  which  lie  equi-distant 
from  each  other,  some  twelve  miles  from  the  station ;  while  the 
European  regiments  garrison  the  fort  at  Peshawur  which  domi- 
nates the  native  city. 

The  cantonments  are  encompassed  by  a  circular  road  on  which 
several  guards  are  mounted  by  day  and  night,  forming  a  complete 
cordon  round  the  place;  nor  is  this  an  unnecessary  precaution, 
seeing  that  we  are  on  the  borders  of  a  hostile  country  (in  fact, 
only  eighteen  miles  from  the  well-known  Khyber  Pass),  and  it 
used  to  be  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  garrison  officer  on 
duty,  when  going  his  rounds  at  night,  to  be  fired  at  by  some 
miscreant  Afreedee  or  Khyberee  who  might  be  lying  in  wait  for 
him  in  the  darkness.  But  at  any  time  this  circular  road  is  not 
a  favourite  place  of  resort,  since  officers  find  it  irksome  to  be 
obliged  to  return  so  many  salutes  as  they  pass  the  different 
guards;  hence  the  Mall,  a  broad  road  of  considerable  length, 
dividing  the  cantonments  and  ornamented  by  an  avenue  of  trees, 
is  made  the  Rotten  Kow  of  the  station. 

In  the  spring,  before  the  hot  weather  sets  in  and  dries  up 
everything  ^when  the  Afghan  traders"  shrivelled  grapes  are  the 
only  fruit  to  be  obtained),  Peshawur  may  be  considered  a  parti- 
cularly pretty  place,  with  its  peach  gardens,  handsome  syrus  trees, 
and  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  ranges  of  distant  hills  forming  a 
picturesque  background.  December  and  January  are  the  most 
enjoyable  months,  when  the  brilliant  sunshine,  so  brazen  and 
broiling  in  the  hot  season,  becomes  welcome  enough,  since  the  air 
is  crisp  and  invigorating,  like  a  glass  of  champagne,  and  so  cold 
at  night  as  to  necessitate  the  thickest  blankets ;  but  during  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year  the  two  extremes  of  temperatme  by  day  and 
night  are  rather  trying  to  the  constitution. 
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The  station  is  seldom  without  a  pack  of  foxhounds,  and 
the  tough  old  jackal  aflfords  excellent  quarry  in  lieu  of  the  fox, 
which,  in  India,  is  too  small  to  give  any  sport.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  snipe  on  the  Attock  road,  there 
is  little  or  no  shikar  to  be  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Neither  the  cantonments  nor  the  native  city  can  boast  of  any 
pretensions  to  architecture :  there  is  a  fine  church  in  the  station 
and  a  few  mosques  in  the  town,  but  beyond  that  nothing  worthy 
of  mention.  The  city  itself  is  rudely  built  and  filthy  in  the 
extreme,  surrounded  by  a  high  mud  wall  and  harbouring  an 
extraordinary  mixture  of  people,  mostly  composed  of  thieves  and 
the  scum  of  the  neighbouring  Pathan  tribes. 

Peshawur,  which  signifies  "advanced  post,"  was  originally 
founded  by  the  Mogul  emperor,  Akbar,  and  was  then  the  frontier 
city  of  Hindoostan,  becoming  subsequently  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cabul,  prior  to  its  dismemberment.  Since  that  time 
it  has  passed  through  various  vicissitudes,  and  after  the  days  of 
Runjeet  Sing,  the  great  Sikh  ruler,  its  population  rapidly  deterior- 
ated both  in  quality  and  quantity,  until  the  native  city  has  sunk 
at  last  into  a  collection  of  squalid  slums,  the  haunt  of  criminals 
and  the  hot-bed  of  vice  and  disease. 

As  I  have  said,  then,  what  with  fanatics  and  fever,  crime  and 
cholera,  earthquakes,  Khyberees,  and  other  causes,  danger  in  one 
shape  or  another  is  perpetually  hanging  over  a  man's  head  at 
Peshawur,  and  those  who  escape  unscathed  form  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  troops  and  civilians  quartered  there.  It  is  said 
that  the  station  has  been  improved  of  late  years,  but  it  is  as 
impossible  to  change  its  natural  characteristics  as  it  would  be  to 
change  the  nature  of  the  Bengal  tiger. 

It  is  now  seventeen  years  since  I  myself  ran  the  gauntlet  at  this 
f/hor-khanciy  or  graveyard  of  India,  and  vivid  indeed  are  the  recol- 
lections of  those  two  deadly  months  which  followed  the  outbreak 
of  cholera  there  in .  1 869. 

The  hot  season  had  passed,  during  which  very  little  sickness, 
comparatively  speaking,  had  prevailed  among  the  troops,  and  we 
were  getting  safely  through  "  the  rains  "  without  any  signs  of  an 
epidemic,  so  began  to  congratulate  ourselves  and  wonder  why 
folks  gave  Peshawur  such  a  bad  name.  We  had  lately  heard 
startling  reports  of  cholera  having  broken  out  fiercely  at  several 
stations  lower  down  country,  and  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view 
began  to  compare  our  station  favourably  with  these.  Misplaced 
confidence,  alas!  the  deadly  valley  soon  endorsed  its  evil  cha- 
racter, and  was  only  waiting  with  open  hungry  jaws  to  swallow 
up  its  annual  victims.  Two  or  three  fatal  cases  had  already  been 
recorded  in  the  city,  but  this,  being  of  common  occurrence,  gave 
us  little  uneasiness.  We  seemed  to  forget,  however,  that  Sep- 
tember (in  India,  always  the  most  unhealthy  month  of  the  year) 
had  not  yet  passed  over  our  heads. 
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I  remember  we  were  sitting  in  our  mess  compound  at  chota 
hazree  (or  little  breakfast)  one  morning,  sweltering  in  the  moist 
heat  peculiar  to  the  monsoons,  and  fortifying  nature  with  strong 
*^  pegs  "  (brandies  and  sodas),  when  somebody  drew  attention  to  a 
small  solitary  mass  of  vapour  floating  overhead  in  the  clear  sky — 
there  had  been  no  rain  for  two  days — and  this  was  at  once  pro- 
nounced by  the  superstitious  to  be  the  cholera  cloud,  certain 
harbinger  of  that  dreaded  pestilence.  Congratulate  ourselves  as 
we  might  on  the  present  immunity  from  sickness,  we  had  been 
iii¥rardly  wondering  for  some  days  past  when  it  would  cotoc,  for 
we  could  not  feel  sure  that  we  were  yet  out  of  the  wood,  and  the 
mere  sight  of  that  ill-omened  cloud  cast  an  immediate  damper  on 
our  spirits. 

Presently  the  regimental  surgeon  rode  into  the  compound,  after 
his  morning  visit  to  hospital,  and  sat  down  amongst  us  with  a  grave 
face,  the  more  noticeable  from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  jovial  sort  of 
fellow  at  other  times.  He  called  for  a  "  peg,"  however,  in  his  usual 
cheery  manner  as  though  to  conceal  an  evident  anxiety  of  mind ; 
but  we  suspected  at  once  that  something  was  wrong,  and  for  a 
few  moments  an  ominous  silenoe  fell  upon  our  party. 

The  stoutest  heart  may  well  quail  before  the  sudden  outburst  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  and  the  British  soldier  in  India  shrinks  from  this 
hidden  remorseless  enemy  with  instinctive  dread.  Like  a  thief  in 
the  night  that  enemy  steals  into  cantonments  and  carries  off"  his 
first  victim  from  the  barracks  amid  profound  mystery.  The  cause 
of  death  is  kept  a  guarded  secret  from  the  rest  of  the  men,  but  as 
another  and  yet  another  victim  is  conveyed  in  silence  and  at  dusk 
to  the  cemetery,  the  truth  soon  gets  abroad,  and  a  suppressed 
panic  seizes  upon  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  many  of  whom  succumb 
the  more  readily  to  the  disease  from  latent  terror. 

Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  two  suspicious  cases  had  been 
'taken  to  hospital  that  morning,  as  the  doctor  eventually  confided 
to  us,  one  of  them  being  a  man  in  my  own  company ;  and  we  soon 
began  to  realize  that  the  terrible  pestilence  was  in  our  midst 
at  last. 

That  same  evening,  while  seated  at  dinner,  the  mess  sergeant 
came  behind  my  chair  and  whispered  that  an  orderly  wished  to 
speak  to  me  outside.  A  chill  feeling,  I  scarce  knew  why,  crept 
through  my  veins  as  I  rose  fi'om  the  table  and  went  out  into  the 
verandah,  where  I  found  a  corporal  awaiting  me.  I  then  learnt 
that  Private  Wilson,  one  of  the  cases  alluded  to,  had  died  an  hour 
or  two  since  and  was  to  be  buried  immediately.  Tossing  oflf  a 
strong  brandy  and  soda  to  strengthen  my  nerves  (for  a  cholera 
funeral  in  the  middle  of  one's  dinner  is  not  a  pleasant  matter),  I 
buckled  on  my  sword,  mounted  my  horse,  and  galloped  down  to 
barracks.  There  I  found  the  burying  party  waiting  to  start  for 
the  cemetery. 

No  drums,  no  fifes,  only  a  stealthy  procession,  headed  by  a  gun- 
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carriage  bearing  the  corpse^  wended  its  way  slowly  down  to  the 
burial  ground,  under  cover  of  night  and  to  the  wild  accompaniment 
of  jackals'  yells  on  every  side. 

I  felt  dreadfully  depressed,  and  not  a  little  awe-stricken^ 
for  there  was  a  weird  novelty  to  me  about  that  gruesome  pro- 
cession. 

Poor  Wilson !  he  was  a  general  favourite  in  the  regiment  and  a 
fellow  cricketer ;  as  we  marched  along  I  could  not  help  reflecting 
what  a  sad  fate  was  his  to  be  thus  the  first  victim,  but  I  little 
knew  how  many  more  would  shortly  follow  him. 

As  we  neared  the  cemetery,  another  silent  funeral  party  loomed 
in  the  darkness  on  our  left,  coming  from  the  barracks  of  the  36th, 
and  a  little  further  on  yet  another  on  our  right  from  the  Artillery 
lines,  which  fact  proved  that  the  epidemic  was  spreading  rapidly. 
Converging  towards  the  cemetery  gates,  the  three  parties  arrived 
almost  at  the  same  time,  and  this  somewhat  prolonged  the  painful 
proceedings. 

In  our  case  an  unpleasant  incident  arose  on  the  corpse  being 
removed  from  the  gun-carriage,  inasmuch  that  the  coffin,  a  mere 
shell,  hastily  put  together,  burst  at  the  head,  and  immediately  the 
dead  body  came  into  contact  with  the  men  carrying  it ;  an  accident 
as  highly  dangerous  as  it  was  shocking. 

The  unpleasant  sensations  experienced  at  that  funeral  still 
linger  in  my  memory,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  burial 
service  would  never  come  to  an  end.  It  was  a  still,  sultry  night, 
and  the  moist  obnoxious  heat  amid  the  graves  was  overpowering; 
in  fact,  the  atmosphere  was  tainted  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce 
a  feeling  of  suffocation  and  nausea. 

At  length  we  fired  three  volleys  over  our  comrade's  last  resting 
place,  and  to  our  intense  relief  left  the  cemetery.  On  returning  to 
the  mess-house  I  felt  so  unwell  that  I  fully  imagined  I  should  be 
one  of  the  next  victims ;  a  presentiment,  I  am  thankful  to  say, 
not  verified. 

During  the  next  few  days  the  dance  of  death  continued,  and 
soon  became  so  fast  and  furious  that  all  officers  were  recalled  from 
leave  with  strict  injunctions  to  rejoin  immediately,  and  we  were 
ordered  to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  march  out  into  camp  at  a 
moment's  notice.  The  right  wing  of  our  regiment  (to  which  wing 
I  belonged)  was  the  first  to  move  out  of  cantonments,  and  suffered 
in  consequence  far  less  than  the  companies  who  remained  behind  ; 
the  unfortunate  women  and  children  in  the  married  quarters  being 
eventually  decimated  by  the  disease. 

We  were  instructed  to  proceed  by  easy  marches  to  the  Cher&t 
Mountain  (or  the  Cher^t  Pass)  in  the  Kuttuck  range,  some  six- 
and-twenty  miles  south-east  of  the  cantonments,  and  started  about 
three  o'clock  one  morning  in  light  marching  order,  with  a  very 
faulty  commissariat  and  little  or  no  provisions  for  the  officers' 
mess.     However,  we  were  so  glad  to  get  out  of  the  pestilential 
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place  that  we  had  no  objection  to  roughing  it,  and  did  not  envy 
those  left  behind,  with  all  their  regulation  luxuries. 

After  the  first  few  miles  it  was  a  cross-country  march,  and  we 
had  to  wend  our  way,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  through  a  vast  stubble- 
field  of  tomb-stones  for  a  long  distance  ;  an  aspect  scarcely  calcu- 
lated to  raise  one's  spirits  under  the  circumstances.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  city  we  passed  the  graves  of  the  Muslims,  a  religious 
sect  who  lie  buried  with  their  heads  towards  Mecca,  and  further 
on,  after  crossing  the  Bara,  those  of  the  ancient  Bhuddists ;  in 
short,  the  country  seemed  nothing  less  than  a  vast  necropolis  for 
•miles  round.  On  reaching  our  second  camping  ground  we  halted 
for  two  or  three  days  to  await  further  instructions  from  head- 
quarters, and  then  heard  to  our  surprise  that  we  were  to  stand 
fast,  and  were  likely  to  be  soon  recalled,  since  the  cholera  in 
cantonments  had  suddenly  abated.  Mlrablle  dictu!  The  very 
evening  on  which  we  received  that  order  our  luckless  left  wing 
buried  fifty-seven  more  men  !  Such  are  the  ghastly  freaks  played 
by  this  terrible  pestilence  in  tropical  climates. 

We  were  now  told  to  march  on  at  once,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  rest  of  the  regiment  followed  us  out,  keeping  a  respectful 
distance,  however,  for  fear  of  contagion,  since  we  had  nearly  shaken 
ourselves  free  of  disease,  while  the  left  wing  had  over  a  hundred 
bad  cases  in  hospital.  By  this  time  we  had  lost  the  best  part  of 
our  band,  and  it  was  melancholy  indeed  to  hear  them  try  to  strike 
up  a  march  in  the  morning,  as  they  struggled  along  from  one 
halting  place  to  another. 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards  we  reached  the  very  worst  period 
of  the  epidemic,  which  had  spread  once  more  to  our  advance 
camp,  and  now  attacked  its  victims  with  greater  virulence  than 
ever.  A  large  proportion  of  non-commissioned  officers  had  already 
succumbed,  and  all  along  the  line  of  march  our  men  were  suddenly 
seized,  taken  to  hospital,  and  dead  in  a  few  hours — many  in  much 
less  time.  I  myself  witnessed  more  than  one  case  of  a  bugler  in 
the  very  act  of  blowing  a  call,  and  men  on  parade,  dropping  down 
as  if  shot  and  becoming  almost  in  aHiculo  mortis  before  they  could 
receive  medical  treatment.  Some  poor  fellows  who  were  being  con- 
veyed in  hospital  dhoolies  were  left  to  their  fate  on  the  road-side, 
the  bearers  having  bolted,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  were  discovered 
lying  some  yards  away  from  their  bedding,  clutching  the  earth  in 
their  death  struggle,  and  giving  every  evidence  of  having  "  died 
hard." 

The  allotted  number  of  hospital  tents  were  long  since  filled  and 
several  extra  ones  had  to  be  supplied  to  meet  the  requirements. 
These  tents  were  now  crammed  with  dead  and  dying,  and  when 
visiting  them  as  orderly  officer  I  generally  took  the  allowable  pre- 
caution to  smoke,  especially  as  I  sometimes  stopped  in  my  rounds 
to  rub  the  limbs  of  some  jioor  fellow  in  agony,  who  perchance 
appealed  to  me  by  name  as  I  passed,  imploring  me  to  do  something 
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for  him.  Visiting  the  hospital  tents  under  sach  circumstances 
was  a  painful  duty,  for  the  groans  and  curses  of  those  wretched 
sufferers  were  awful  to  hear,  and  ring  in  my  ears  even  now  while 
I  write. 

A  terrible  time  indeed !  The  heat  under  canvas  was  something 
frightful,  and  a  large  percentage  of  our  men  succumbed  to 
apoplexy,  besides  cholera,  Peshawur  fever  and  dysentery.  With 
such  rapid  mortality  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  bury  the 
dead  properly,  and  they  were  hurriedly  interred  about  two  feet 
deep,  sewn  up  in  ressaiea  (woollen  quilts),  with  a  few  brambles 
thrown  in  with  the  soil  to  keep  the  jackals  from  getting  at  the 
bodies.  By  the  time  we  arrived  at  Silkhana,  the  last  camping 
ground  but  one  before  reaching  the  foot  of  Cherfit,  every 
non-commissioned  officer  in  my  company  was  hora  de  comhat, 
most  of  them  having  died,  and  I  had  no  one  but  a  young 
lance-corporal  left  to  act  as  colour-sergeant  and  keep  the  pay- 
books. 

At  Silkhana  I  myself  was  seized  with  the  very  worst  form  of 
Peshawur  fever,  and  remember  nothing  more  until  some  time 
after  we  had  taken  up  our  standing-camp  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill.  I  was  seven  days  insensible,  and  learnt  on  my  recovery 
how  very  near  I  had  been  to  death's  door.  As  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  case,  some  years  ago,  a  glass  of  beer  was  the  first  thing  that 
seemed  to  restore  vitality ;  nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  delicious 
glow  which  danced  through  my  veins  after  having  drunk  it. 
My  recovery  was  looked  upon  as  miraculous,  for  it  was  a  very  rare 
occurrence  for  a  man  to  get  over  such  a  deadly  attack  as  I  had 
suffered  from;  indeed,  Peshawur  fever  generally  proves  more 
fatal  than  cholera,  and  even  if  a  man  does  survive,  its  effects 
cling  to  the  constitution  for  years  afterwards. 

Our  regiment,  I  need  hardly  say,  mended  rapidly  in  the  bracing 
mountain  air ;  and  although  the  monotony  of  the  camp  was  for 
some  time  only  broken  by  one  or  more  funerals  each  day,  disease 
and  death  gradually  disappeared  from  our  ranks  altogether.  We 
remained  at  Cherdt,  however,  for  some  four  or  five  weeks  longer, 
until  the  valley  below  was  reported  free  of  cholera,  and  then 
started  by  the  same  route  on  our  return  to  cantonments. 

Naturally  being  too  weak  even  to  mount  my  horse,  I  had  to  be 
carried  in  a  dhoolie,  and  knowing  what  ghastly  burdens  had  so 
recently  been  conveyed  therein,  I  felt  anything  but  comfortable, 
until  our  doctors  assured  me  that  every  hospital  article  had  been 
carefully  disinfected. 

On  our  way  back  over  that  melancholy  road  many  objects  grimly 
reminded  us  of  the  terrible  cholera-stricken  weeks  through  which 
we  had  just  passed  ;  and  we  noticed  especially  that  several  of  the 
graves  of  our  poor  comrades  had  been  dug  up  by  the  jackals  and 
hyenas,  despite  the  precautionary  brambles.  In  many  places 
bleached  bones  and  scraps  of  wool_  from  the  torn  quilts   lay 
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strewn  about  all  over  the  ground,  giving  painful  evidence  of  the 
hideous  feast  enjoyed  by  those  scavengers. 

At  length  we  regained  cantonments,  and  devoutly  thanked  God 
that  the  cholera  campaign  of  1869  was  over.  I  have  been 
through  several  others,  but  recollect  none  so  terrible  as  this ;  nor 
have  I  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  far  worse  than  war  at  any 
time,  since  there  is  no  glory  or  excitement  to  counteract  its 
horrors.  People  in  England  may  read  in  the  newspapers  of 
**^  cholera  in  India "  with  a  certain  amount  of  complacency  and 
lukewarm  interest,  since  the  disease  out  there  is  so  common; 
but  they  can  form  little  idea  of  the  perils  and  hardships  which 
the  Anglo-Indian  soldier  has  to  go  through  year  after  year  in  these 
silent  campaigns. 

I  forget  exactly  how  many  officers  and  men  we  lost  on  that 
occasion,  but  the  percentage  of  deaths  was  something  appalling. 
Now,  since  the  life  of  every  British  soldier  costs  the  Government 
a  hundred  pounds,  the  keeping  up  of  Peshawur  as  a  military 
station  (for  the  most  part  garrisoned  by  English  troops)  must 
prove  an  expensive  item  in  the  army  estimates.  In  the  revision, 
then,  of  our  N.W.  frontier,  it  would  surely  be  politic  to  plant  our 
frontier  garrison  on  a  more  salubrious  and  equally  commanding 
position — anywhere  out  of  that  deadly  valley — say,  on  the  hills 
towards  Quetta ;  at  all  events,  during  the  unhealthy  months  of 
the  year. 


DOUBTING. 


I  LOOK  deep  in  your  eyes  to-night 

And  read  the  golden  promise  there : 
The  answer  to  the  love  I  bear 

Gleams  in  their  depths  of  faithful  light. 


II. 


I  read,  and  question  not ;  nor  hold 

A  lingering  doubt  if  this  be  true — 
That  I  am  dearest  unto  you 

Of  all  things,  whether  new  or  old. 
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III. 

Yet  pardon  me,  beloved,  if  still 

Some  imperfection  in  the  heart 
Of  my  old  life  can  make  me  start 

In  trustlessness  beyond  my  will. 


IV. 


Some  shame,  some  blame  to  thee  unknown, 
Steals  like  a  phantom  from  its  place ; 
It  hides  from  me  your  loving  face. 

And  leaves  me  yet  once  more  alone. 


Not  doubt  of  you,  but  sad  distrust 
Of  my  own  worthiness,  and  fear 
Lest  this  may  render  me  less  dear 

Trail  joy's  full  blossoms  in  the  dust. 


VI. 


But  sometimes,  in  c  happier  hour, 

Come  fancies  that  the  love  I  hold 
May  change  the  baser  dross  to  gold 

By  some  unknown  alchemic  power ; 


VII. 

That  I  may  rise  to  nobler  aims, 
In  nobler  hopes  the  old  forget, 
And  find,  some  golden  morning  yet. 

Mine  own  among  the  glorious  names. 


VIII. 

.  Then,  less  unworthy,  I  should  know 
The  fulness  of  your  love,  and  keep 
Its  gracious  promise  hidden  deep 

From  fear,  and — let  the  old  doubt  go, 

GEORGE  L.  MOORE,  A.B. 


ELIZABETH'S    FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

CHARLOTTE   HOPE  AT  HOME. 

«  rtHARLOTTE'S  got  her  drawing-room  almost  fit  to  be  seen.  She 
\J  must  be  going  to  give  a  party,"  was  an  old  saying  of  Beattie 
Graves,  of  which  I  was  now  put  in  mind.  Her  wandering  habits, 
irregular  hours,  impatience  of  domestic  servants,  love  of  letting 
things  drift  had  well-nigh  turned  her  house  to  a  ruin,  her  garden 
to  a  wilderness.  She  awoke  to  this  a  fortnight  before  her  fete, 
hunted  up  all  the  charwomen  in  the  district,  and  set  them  to 
work.  Cobwebs  "were  dislodged,  walls  washed,  floors  scoured,  dust 
removed,  ants  and  blackbeetles  exterminated,  blinds  repaired, 
broken  windows  replaced,  till  for  the  to-do  of  the  clearance  she 
had  not  a  comfortable  comer  left,  she  complained,  except  in  her 
sculpture-shed  amid  her  plaster-cast  horses  and  dogs. 

In  the  garden  the  ragged  grass  was  mown  and  rolled,  borders 
were  clipped,  creepers  pruned,  fallen  leaves  swept  away,  gravel 
walks  weeded — new-pin  neatness  everywhere  superseded  chronic 
neglect.  I  assisted,  no  disinterested  spectator,  for  that  the 
month's  end  was  to  see  me  and  mine  installed  there  in  her  place 
was  now  a  settled  thing.  Whatever  day  Charlotte  went  out  of 
town,  leaving  Tiger  on  guard,  we  were  to  come  in  to  mount  guard 
over  Tiger.  How  I  should  welcome  that  day's  arrival !  The 
season  had  set  in  hot  and  sultry,  and  our  third-floor  hermitage — 
a  snuggery  in  January — was  a  prison-cell  in  such  a  July  as  this. 
"Are  we  going  to  The  Chestnuts  to-day  ?"  was  Jack's  regular 
question  on  waking.  We  counted  the  hours,  and  for  ten  days 
before  the  fete  did  spend  most  afternoons  on  her  premises. 
"  Come  and  do  the  household  fairy  for  me  once  more ! "  was  her 
recurring  supplication.  The  children  played  on  the  lawn,  and 
had  tea  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oardener,  as  Jack  dubbed  the  lodge 
people.  My  head  and  hands  were  in  sore  request  within. 
Charlotte,  who  in  the  complications  of  stage  management  was 
dexterity  itself,  set  to  organize  the  simplest  social  entertainment, 
proved  as  helpless  as  Monty  would  have  been.  Left  to  her 
guardianship  the  fete  would  have  been  one  long  blander.  Beattie 
Graves  and  I,  as  aides-de-camp^  worked  hard  to  rectify  her  ideas 
and  mistakes.  She  had  thrown  herself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
affair,  and  counted  confidently  on  its  success. 
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"  Seen  this  ?  "  Mr,  Graves  asked  me  one  afternoon  as  we  were 
busy  surveying  the  garden,  allotting  to  every  inch  of  the  two 
acres  its  special  festive  purpose — so  many  square  feet  for  the 
band,  so  many  for  the  children's  quadrille,  a  comer  here  for  the 
magic  post-office,  there  for  the  Japanesque  entertainment,  there 
for  the  waxworks. 

He  was  showing  me  her  list  of  lady  patronesses — such  a  string 
of  high-sounding,  fashionable  names  as  made  the  few  famons 
artistic  names  standing  modestly  beneath  look  quite  small. 

His  eyes  twinkled  maliciously.  "How  does  she  do  it?'*  he 
wondered. — "  I  must  have  these  boughs  lopped — they'll  put  oat 
somebody's  eyes. — Lady  Buckram  and  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Starch, 
who  pay  their  guineas  to  stand  inside  the  garden  gate  of  our 
madcap  friend  here,  would  fight  shy  of  quiet  humdrum  folks  like 
Mrs.  Graves  and  myself  as  quite  too  awfully  Bohemian.  Clever^ 
I  call  it,  to  get  over  them  as  she  does." 

"  Come,"  said  I,  carefully  measuring  an  evergreen  bush  witJi 
a  piece  of  tape,  "  they  must  take  her  as  they  find  her ;  Charlotte's 
not  one  for  disguises,  or  to  try  and  throw  dust  in  people's 
eyes." 

Her  luckless  early  domestic  history  was  no  secret  to  the  world 
at  large;  her  eccentric  habits  lost  nothing  in  the  hands  of 
reporters. 

"  Hum  !  "  he  pondered  ;  "  the  dust  gets  into  them,  all  the 
same.  Half  these  folks  never  saw  her  name  except  in  a  playbill, 
set  down  for  *  Zed '  or  *  Mliss,'  or  in  the  TimeSj  topping  a  sub- 
scription list  with  a  good  round  sum." 

"And  those  who  do  know  her  must  like  her,"  I  rejoined; 
"  she  gives  you  no  choice." 

Graves  whistled  and  looked  satirical,  plainly  jealous  of  the  high 
social  patronage  accorded  to  his  fellow-artist. 

"  Of  course  you  say  so,"  he  replied  equivocally. 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  shouldn't  say  the  same,"  I  protested,  nettled, 
"  even  though  she  had  never  been  the  good  friend  to  me  that  she 
is?" 

"Oh,  as  to  that,"  Mr.  Misanthrope  retorted,  **call  no  two 
people — least  of  all,  two  women — good  friends,  till  one  or  the 
other  of  them  is  buried." 

"  I  know  you  of  old,"  said  I,  laughing.  "  When  you're  proved 
guilty  of  slandering  a  particular  individual,  you  save  yourself  by 
extending  the  abuse  to  the  whole  human  race." 

It  was  her  palmy  time,  that  was  certain.  In  the  zenith  of  her 
public  fame,  she  enjoyed  no  small  share  of  private  esteem* 
Whatever  her  vagaries,  she  had  never  courted  open  scandal ;  her 
good-nature  made  her  widely  popular,  and  her  absence  of  social 
pretension  disarmed  society.  Conceded  the  perfect  right  to 
blackball  her,  it  chose  sometimes  instead  to  throw  open  its  doors. 
And  if  money  were  wanted  for  charities,  Miss  Hope's  purse  was 
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always  open,  though,  to  be  sure,  as  Beattie  Graves  remarked,  it 
was  frequently  empty. 

An  appeal  to  her  for  the  needy  Italians,  persecuted  white-mice 
boys,  statuette  sellers,  models  and  pfifferari  was  sure  of  the 
heartiest  response.  A  handsome  donation  was  not  enough; 
she  speculated  whether,  by  spending  thrice  the  money  on  a  garden 
party,  she  might  not  clear  five  times  as  much — ^net  profit  to  the 
Italians.  Fancy  entertainments  were  just  coming  into  vogue. 
Lady  Buckram's  Early  English  rural  fete  and  Mrs.  Starch's 
eighteenth-century  afternoon  dance  had  been  the  social  events  of 
the  weeks  in  which  they  had  come  off.  Both,  it  was  rumoured, 
were  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  alfresco  fete  at  The  Chestnuts,  and 
days  beforehand  all  tickets  were  sold  off  at  a  premium.  The 
splendid  pecuniary  success  thus  pre-assured  redoubled  her  anxiety 
for  the  corresponding  brilliancy  of  the  occasion.  Her  benefit  at 
the  Albatross  on  the  night  before  became  a  thing  of  no  moment 
by  comparison.  I  must  be  there,  for  ever  at  her  beck,  to  smooth 
away  difficulties,  coach  the  hired  servants  in  their  parts,  provide 
for  every  possible  contingency.  And  the  weather  might  yet  ruin 
all — the  continued  spell  of  summer  sunshine  be  preparing  a 
deluge  for  the  13th ! 

Then,  just  three  days  before,  she  who  defied  changes  of  tem- 
perature caught  cold,  such  a  cold  as  comes  to  mock  you  in  the 
dog-days.  It  settled  on  her  throat ;  she  took  fright,  and,  whilst 
neglecting  the  commonest  precautions,  tried  every  nostrum  each 
person  recommended  her.  She  who  derided  the  College  of 
Physicians  bought  quack  medicines  by  the  bushel,  and  by  the 
12th  had  half  frightened,  half  physicked  herself  hoarse  and  ill. 

I  had  spent  the  afternoon  with  her,  putting  the  last  touches  to 
the  preparations,  and  trying  to  soothe  her  fears,  and,  above  all,  to 
moderate  her  sudden  rage  for  remedies.  It  was  seven  o'clock.  She 
was  preparing  to  leave  for  the  theatre,  and  I  laughed  outright  at 
the  novel  spectacle  in  her  bedroom  of  a  centre-table  crowded 
with  medicine  bottles,  strange-coloured  lotions,  tonics,  poisonous 
liniments,  lozenges,  and  restoratives. 

**  I  never  thought  to  see  your  room  turned  into  an  apothecary's 
shop,"  I  said,  rallying  her  on  this  last  new  fad. 

"  Suppose  I  can't  speak  to-morrow  ?  "  she  said  pathetically. 

"  Don't  suppose  any  such  thing — the  way  to  bring  it  about." 

"  I  never  lost  my  voice  but  once.  It  was  at  Chicago.  For  three 
days  I  was  dumb— dumb.  How  Annie  Torrens  did  bless  me  for 
that  cold !  If  I'm  to  be  like  that  to-morrow — Liz,  I  tnustnH  !  " 
She  became  almost  tragical.  "  Oh,  Liz,  I  feel  horribly  bad  !  What 
shall  I  do?" 

Fright,  fetigue,  and  hot  weather  had  really  unstrung  her  nerves 
of  iron.  The  immediate  question  was  how  to  get  through  to- 
night. First  she  primed  herself  with  the  latest  invented  lozenge, 
vexed  that  I  declined  to  do  likewise.    Next  she  tossed  off  a  dose 
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of  ether  and  something — a  valuable  prescription  this — obtained 
long  ago  from  a  crack  physician,  and  which  had  a  sensibly  bene- 
ficial effect.  This  dram  she  implored  me  to  try,  and  as,  after  the 
hot  day  of  hard  work,  I  was  feeling  ready  to  drop,  I  consented.  I  saw 
then  that  she  had  insisted  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  my  terribly  wry 
face  at  the  unexpectedly  nauseous  taste.   Then  she  set  oflF,  saying  : 

"  I  shall  spare  my  voice,  I  shall  speak  my  part  under  my 
breath." 

Just  for  five  minutes  she  kept  her  word — Beattie  Graves  told 
me — then  forgot  all  about  her  throat.  The  audience  never  dis- 
covered she  had  got  a  cold. 

Before  going  home  I  patrolled  the  premises  once  more,  to  make 
sure  that  all  was  in  perfect  order.  Furniture,  flowers,  appoint- 
ments— everything  bore  the  "  touch  me  not "  look  of  a  house 
dressed  up  for  a  fete.  I  walked  down  the  garden  with  Tiger  at  nay 
heels;  the  summer  moon  shone  weirdly  through  the  chestnut 
boughs.  I  felt  like  a  ghost,  and  as  such  my  black  figure  must 
have  looked  as  it  passed  along,  between  borders  radiant  with  bloom 
and  fragrant  with  sweet-scented  leaves,  and  in  and  out  of  the 
sculpture-shed. 

I  was  thinking  I  should  be  glad  when  to-morrow  was  over. 
Since  the  children's  illness — mere  episode  though  it  had  been  in 
my  nursery — fits  of  strange  fatigue  and  flagging  of  spirit  would 
beset  me  often,  the  moment  work  and  bustle  were  suspended. 
Strength — strength  of  purpose,  endurance,  and  self-control — 
seemed  less  to  be  relied  on  than  heretofore.  There  were  thoughts, 
there  was  feeling  I  had  held  in  check ;  if  once  the  flood  carried 
me  away,  the  fortitude  on  which  our  welfare  depended  would  be 
destroyed. 

Would  the  time  come  ever  when  I  should  remember  without 
pain  or  with  mere  tranquil  tender  regret  ?  Yes,  if  I  lived  long 
enough.  But  now  it  seemed  as  far  off  as  at  first,  and  out  of  a 
mere  nothing,  often  would  start  some  idle  reminiscence,  always 
with  its  sting. 

The  perfume  of  the  spice-blossoms  meeting  me  at  this  moment 
from  a  bush  on  the  edge  of  the  gravel  walk.  Only  once  before  had  I 
come  across  the  strange  dark  brown,  aromatically-scented  flower ; 
once,  on  a  three  days'  driving-tour  with  James,  the  only  holiday  we 
ever  had  taken — and  we  vowed  on  our  return  never  to  take  another, 
finding  that  Jack  had  profited  by  the  interval  to  take  the  whoop- 
ing cough.  How  it  all  came  back  to  me  in  a  flash  !  The  little 
Chalkshire  inn  where  we  halted  for  refreshments,  which  seemed  as 
though  they  never  would  come,  the  garden  we  explored,  and 
traced  out  the  spice-tree  by  its  scent.  And  the  scanty  dinner  they 
served  us  out  of  doors,  the  chicken  that  appeared  to  have  died  of 
inanition,  and  the  omelette  I  ran  in  to  put  together  myself  in 
despair,  seeing  James  growing  frantic ;  but  that  made  amends  for 
all,  he  said. 
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But  I  was  no  school-girl,  no  opera  heroine  to  stop  dreaming  in 
a  moonlit  garden.  "  Get  home,  it  is  your  children's  bedtime. 
Get  what  sleep  you  can  before  to-morrow,"  dinned  that  implacable 
matron.  Common  Sense,  into  my  ears  till  I  obeyed. 

By  noon  I  was  at  the  Chestnuts  again,  with  the  children  and 
Lai  Soy,  who  was  to  figure  among  the  attendants — a  conspicuous 
personage  in  the  splendid  new  native  costume  with  which  Char- 
lotte, to  his  infinite  delight,  had  presented  him.  Jack,  in  a  little 
white  sailor  suit,  was  to  figure  as  a  guest.  Monty  and  I,  though 
behind  the  scenes,  should  be  the  busiest  of  all.  I  was  unac- 
customed to  sensations  of  lassitude,  and  remember  wondering  if  I 
should  get  through  the  day  without  having  recourse  again  to 
Charlotte's  prescription.  She  herself  was  much  better.  In  spite 
of  having  sacrificed  her  night's  rest  to  medical  experiments,  ap- 
plying linaments,  sucking  pernicious  lozenges,  choking  herself 
with  inhalers,  and  imbibing  camphor  enough  to  knock  you  down, 
her  robust  health  was  unshaken.  She  was  in  her  glory  and  her 
best  gown,  looking  like  some  strange,  handsome  wild  flower  of  the 
tropics,  some  growth  so  unfamiliar  as  to  seem  like  a  freak  of  nature. 

The  last  fears  concerning  the  reward  of  our  efforts  soon  died 
away.  At  two  the  gates  were  opened,  and  for  a  couple  of  hours 
the  stream  of  brilliant  company  kept  pouring  in.  The  excitement 
spread  to  the  district ;  the  roads  outside  were  thronged  ;  the  neigh- 
bours climbed  on  their  house-roofs  to  see.  Sank,  wealth,  fame, 
and  fashion  were  well  and  numerously  represented  on  that  lawn« 
]Miss  Hope,  thronged  by  friends,  was  the  cynosure  of  the  curious 
yet  respectful  gaze  of  stiangers,  and  her  gay  humour  and  genial 
simplicity  gave  the  keynote  to  the  entertainment.  Everybody 
was  pleased  and  amused,  and  not  afraid  to  show  it.  Not  for  an  in- 
stant did  the  liveliness  flag.  Beattie  Graves,  as  lord  of  misrule, 
was  a  very  Mercury,  ubiquitous,  omnipotent ;  whilst  I,  behind  the 
curtain,  saw  to  it  that  his  orders  were  carried  out.  The  space  was 
so  small,  the  company  so  large,  the  amusements  so  miscellaneous, 
the  least  hitch  might  spoil  the  perfection  of  the  whole,  and  we 
had  pledged  ourselves  that  no  such  damper  should  occur. 

**  More  surprise  bonbons  for  Mr.  Graves ; "  "  Lady  Eollingstone's 
cloak — she's  lost  her  number;"  "Strawberries  wanted  in  the 
summer-house  ; "  "  Iced  cofiee  in  the  sculpture-shed ; "  "  Tell  the 
band  to  strike  up  for  the  children's  quadrille ;  "  "  Tell  it  to  stop 
playing,  for  the  recitations."  From  two  to  six  I  was  too  busy 
giving  orders  to  dream  of  rest  or  refreshment.  If  a  moment's 
lull  came,  Monty,  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  constrained  me  to 
hold  him  at  the  window.  The  music,  the  fuss,  and  din  had 
mounted  to  his  infant  brain,  and  his  "  Me  see  !  me  see ! "  was  in- 
exorable. Together  we  looked  down  on  the  revels :  Jack  making 
love  to  various  little  girls ;  Lai  Eoy  attracting  no  slight  share 
.  of  attention  by  his  picturesque  appearance ;  Louisa  Graves,  in  an 
invalid  garden-chair,  the  liveliest  person  on  the  ground ;  Davenant 
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in  paradise,  bringing  tea  to  Lady  Fetherhed  and  introducing  her 
daughters  to  the  laughable  mysteries  of  Mr,  Graves'  post-office. 
I  saw  Mr,  Gilford  arrive  very  late.  He  seemed  to  know  every- 
body,  whilst  taking  no  very  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Four  hours  the  festival  raged.  Then  the  pleasure-seekers, 
having  had  their  fill,  began  to  go.  Some  had  dinner  engage- 
ments, some  professional  ditto.  Miss  Hope  herself  was  due  on 
the  stage  of  the  Albatross  at  half-past  eight.  Already  Beattie 
Graves  had  prudently  stolen  away.  Carriages  thronged  the  drive. 
It  was  su£focating  indoors.  Ev^n  at  the  fii^t-floor  window,  where 
I  stood  holding  Monty,  no  air  seemed  to  penetrate.  He  had 
caught  my  impatience  and  began  agitating  himself  violently. 

"  When  they're  all  gone,"  I  told  him,  "  we'll  go  out  and  see  the 
fun." 

"'0  out  an'  see  'ee  fun,"  he  lisped  after  me,  in  the  pretty 
mocking-bird  way  with  which  he  eked  out  his  scanty  powers  of 
self-expression. 

Now  began  a  rapid  general  exodus.  Monty  refused  to  be  held 
any  longer.  Well,  Charlotte  was  in  the  drawing-room  with  the 
few  yet  remaining  guests.  The  garden  was  quite  clear  but  for 
Jack,  running  races  with  some  little  lady  who  seemed  to  have 
chosen  him  for  her  cavalier. 

"  All  gone  now,"  said  I,  and  we  slipped  downstairs  and  out 
through  a  back  door.  The  open  air  was  reviving.  I  strolled  down 
a  side-walk,  Monty  toddling  beside  me,  singing  out,  **  Me  see  'ee 
fun  ! "  rolling  his  ball  on  the  grass,  tumbling  over  it,  and  beckon- 
ing me  to  pick  him  up ;  past  the  deserted  booths,  the  empty  band- 
stand, tea-tents  and  so  forth,  to  the  sculpture-shed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden.  Monty,  attracted  by  a  peep  of  the  red  drugget 
and  brilliant  floral  set-out,  dragged  me  inside.  I  was  tired  with 
walking  some  hundred  yards,  and  glad  to  rest  on  a  settee.  There 
lay  some  fine  lady's  sunshade.  My  duty  was  to  take  it  indoors  at 
once,  but  I  felt  too  indolent,  as  I  lazily  examined  it,  deciding  it 
was  too  Parisian  in  style  to  be  Charlotte's  ;  and  Monty,  who  nad 
climbed  on  my  lap,  jealous  of  its  distracting  my  attention,  tried 
to  pull  it  away ;  it  rolled  on  the  floor. 

"Little  boy,"  said  I  suddenly — nonsensically,  as  we  talk  when  we 
are  alone,  or  as  good  as,  "  do  you  love  me  ?  " 

"  Ittel  boy,  do  oo  love  me  ?  "  cooed  the  small  echo.  Senselessly  ? 
Nay,  not  quite.  His  tiny  arms  had  found  their  own  way  round 
my  neck,  and  the  caressing  touch  of  my  beauty's  baby  hands, 
though  sweet,  was  more  than  I  could  bear  at  that  moment.  I 
kissed  him,  set  him  down  and  gave  him  his  ball,  rolling  it  for  him 
along  the  shed,  sending  him  gambolling  after  it  on  all  rours,  whilst 
I  sat  struggling  with  the  nervous  weakness ;  and  there  we  were 
when  the  next  minute  Mr.  Gi£ford,  sent,  as  I  guessed,  in  search  of 
the  missing  sunshade,  looked  in,  followed  by  Tiger,  who  went 
sniffing  round  the  shed  as  if  searching  too. 
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^*  Here  it  is,  Mr.  Grifford,"  said  I,  picking  up  the  lost  property. 
He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  errand  at  the  unexpected  sight 
of  me,  like  a  sort  of  Cinderella,  soberly  clad,  sitting  out  there  by 
herself,  apart  from  the  finery  and  the  sport. 

"  You  here,  Mrs.  Bomney  ?  "  he  said ;  "  how  is  it  I  never  saw 
you  before  ?  " 

"Because  I  have  been  out  of  sight,"  I  replied,  laughing, 
"  helping  to  pull  the  wires  to  work  the  madiinery,  and  watching 
you  all  from  a  distance." 

"  You  look  tired  to  death,"  he  said  kindly.  I  had  rather  he 
had  been  supercilious  or  indifferent.  The  least  show  of  kindness 
was  upsetting,  so  sillily  sensitive  was  my  mood.  "Do  you 
feel  so  ?  " 

"  Indoors  I  did,"  I  replied,  with  forced  cheerfulness.  "  It  was  so 
hot,  I  really  thought  I  should  faint,  so  Monty  and  I  said  we  would 
come   for  a  walk." 

My  voice  was  not  clear ;  I  stopped  short ;  another  word, 
I  felt,  and  I  was  done  for.  He  looked  compassionate  and 
concerned,  drew  a  garden-chair  close  to  my  sofa,  and  there 
sat,  his  fingers  plucking  at  Tiger's  rosette,  as  the  dog  crouched  at 
his  feet. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  should  take  a  holiday  fi:om  work  ?  "  he 
suggested  presently.  "  FU  find  somebody  to  do  the  stuff  for  you, 
and  for  just  as  long  as  you  like." 

**  No  need,"  I  assured  him  sincerely.  "The  work  is  very  light. 
It  does  me  good,  for  it  occupies  my  thoughts,  without  bringing  me 
any  fresh  anxiety.  You  can't  think  how  much  happier  I  am  since 
I  had  it  to  do." 

"Are  you  sure  you  are  not  undertaking  too  much — in  one 
way  and  another  ?  "  he  persisted  incredulously. 

"  More  than  I  can  manage  well  ? — I  hope  not.  I  think  I  shall 
know  when  I  begin  to  do  the  work  ill." 

"But  it  is  possible  to  do  it  well — at  too  high  a  cost^ 
remember." 

I  refused  to  admit  it.  I  had  recovered  my  equanimity — talking 
had  turned  out  a  distraction  and  a  relief  after  all. .  Never  before 
had  Francis  Gifford  spoken  exactly  in  this  present  tone  of  finnk 
firiendly  sincerity — just  what  was  most  grateful  at  that  particular 
moment,  as  he  may  have  divined ;  quick  to  discern  when  his 
sympathy,  his  society  would  be  welcome  or  discordant,  and  to  give 
or  withhold  them  accordingly.  The  marked  firmness  and  quiet 
decision  of  his  manner  and  demeanour,  whether  or  not  they 
implied  corresponding  qualities  of  character,  had  a  stimulating 
and  restful  power. 

"You  don't  treat  yourself  well,"  he  pursued.  "You  should 
take  change  and  rest.  And  why  are  you  here  to-day  ?  All  this 
can  only  be  tedious  to  watch.  People  never  look  so  foolish  as 
when  they  axe  amusing  themselves." 

uu  • 
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I  came  to  help  Miss  Hope,"  said  I,  "  to  spare  her  what  I 
could.     She  ¥ra8  so  troubled  in  her  mind  about  the  Z^." 

^^  It  has  cost  her  nothing  she  cares  about,"  he  said,  and  I  was  too 
inert  to  take  more  than  passing  note  of  his  distant,  impatient, 
faintly  disparaging  tone.  **  You  sacrifice  yourself,  and  will  find 
out  your  mistake  when  the  harm  is  done.  I  think,"  he  added 
emphatically,  ^^  you  have  been  used  more  to  take  care  of  other 
people  than  to  be  taken  care  of." 

*«  It  has  happened  so,"  said  I. 

"  Is  that  right  ?  You  are  very  young,  at  all  events,  to  let  the 
task  of  self-abnegation  absorb  you  entirely." 

I  could  not  argue  or  answer — ^my  nerves  were  still  shaken,  my 
senses  in  a  jar ;  I  could  only  let  hun  talk. 

**  Cannot  you  spare  yourself  a  little,"  he  said,  "  for  your  Mends' 
sake?" 

I  smiled,  saying, "  For  my  friends'  sake  I  gladly  improve  such  an 
opportunity  as  this  of  repaying  their  friendship  with  something 
better  than  my  dull  companionship." 

"  I  was  afraid,"  he  said  significantly,  "  that  they  counted  with 
you  for  little  or  nothing." 

"  Oh,  no,"  I  said ;  "  I  could  not  spare  one.  Everybody  has 
been  so  kind,  it  has  helped  me  more  than  I  can  calculate  or 
express." 

I  spoke  cheerfully,  I  was  feeling  almost  cheerful  and  well 
again.  The  languor  was  pleasant,  so  long  as  one  sat  doing 
nothing ;  so  was  the  cool  evening  breeze  that  floated  in,  and  the 
scent  of  the  roses  and  geraniums  and  sweet  verbenas  that  filled 
the  air. 

A  short  sharp  bark  from  Tiger  suddenly  drew  my  eyes  to  the 
doorway.  Charlotte  was  standing  there.  I  think  she  had  been 
so  for  a  minute  or  two  unperceived. 

**  Oh,  Miss  Hope,"  I  half  rose  with  an  effort  to  shake  off  the 
trance-like  lassitude,  **are  they  all  gone  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer ;  I  repeated  my  question. 

^^  Lady  Fetherhed  has  just  gone,  and  without  her  parasol,"  she 
said  shortly. 

"Is  it  this?"  said  I,  looking  towards  where  it  should  be. 
"  Oh  !  the  little  monkey,"  for  Monty  had  laid  hold  of  it,  trailing  it 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  floor,  to  his  infinite  diversion. 
^^It's  not  hurt,"  I  added,  as  I  rescued  the  plaything,  consoling 
him  for  the  loss  by  spreading  it  over  his  head  as  we  all  walked 
back  towards  the  house. 

Miss  Hope  seemed  vexed — ;  ridiculously  so, — ^that  the  sun- 
shade had  not  been  duly  restored  to  its  owner.  Mr.  Giffotd,  the 
real  culprit,  made  no  apologies.  I,  for  sheer  depression,  brain 
stupidity  and  anxiety  not  to  show  them,  prosed  away  to  Charlotte 
about  the/(^  and  its  success,  scarcely  regarding  her  silence  and 
inattention. 
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Mr.  Gifford  had  a  dinner  engagement,  and  left  directly. 
Charlotte  went  to  change  her  dress  before  starting  for  the  theatre, 
I  to  find  Jack,  who  was  gravely  playing  Aunt  Sally  by  himself. 
I  sent  off  children  and  servant  home  in  a  cab,  promising  to  follow 
in  half-an-hour ;  then,  having  made  a  rapid  inspection  of  ground- 
floor  rooms  and  garden  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  more 
lost  property  of  value  lying  about,  I  had  only  to  run  upstairs  to 
wish  Charlotte  good-night  and  my  rdle  would  be  over. 

Eun  ?  Mr.  Uifford  was  not  far  wrong.  I  had  been  overdoing  it 
in  gambling,  feminine  fashion,  and  should  rue  it  later,  if  I  did  not 
take  the  timely  warning  nature  was  sending  me  now.  There  was 
a  glass  panel  on  the  staircase,  and  I  remember  glancing  at  my 
reflection,  grown  hollow-eyed  and  pallid-cheeked  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  wondering  if  I  or  the  mirror  were  at  fault.  Well,  I  was 
coming  here  soon,  to  rest  and  live  out  of  doors,  which  was  all  the 
medicine  I  needed.  But  those  steps  seemed  very  high,  it  was  a . 
toil  to  get  to  Charlotte's  door.  It  was  ajar,  I  came  in,  and 
dropped  into  the  first  chair  I  met,  spent  with  merely  walking 
upstairs. 

Charlotte  stood  with  her  back  to  me  before  a  long  glass, 
fastening  her  attire,  assisted  by  "  Mrs.  Gardener."  Again  I  spoke 
about  the  afternoon  and  its  glories,  again  she  made  no  response 
whatsoever.  Something  had  put  her  out ;  some  fine  lady's  im- 
pertinence ;  some  slight  cross  to  her  will. 

"  It  couldn't  possibly  have  gone  off  better,"  I  insisted.  "  Not 
the  shadow  of  a  coTdretem/pa  from  beginning  to  end,  whilst  as  for 
your  cold,  it  seems  to  have  evaporated.  Really,  a  splendid 
success." 

"  You  think  so,"  she  said  dryly. 

"  Such  a  crowd,  such  dresses,  such  weather,  so  much  laughing 
and  talking — every  one  was  saying,  as  they  left,  it  was  the  best  thing 
of  the  season.  You've  cleared  five  hundred  for  the  Italians,  and 
given  five  hundred  pounds  worth  of  enjoyment  at  least." 

"They  enjoyed  themselves,  did  they?"  she  returned  oddly. 
"  Did  you  ?  " 

"I?"  Her  manner  was  strange  and  sarcastic;  but  one  was 
accustomed  to  Charlotte  Hope's  manner  and  its  fitful  changes. 
Some  trifle  had  gone  wrong — a  string  broke,  a  button  come  off, 
or  "  Mrs.  Gardener "  been  saucy—  they  had  had  a  tiff  before  I 
came  in.  Charlotte  excited  was  very  like  dynamite,  a  faint  con- 
cussion liable  to  cause  a  tremendous  explosion.  But  I  had  always 
found  her  placable,  and  was  not  afraid  of  her  moods.  "  Well,  it 
was  a  most  amusing  scene,"  I  concluded.  "As  for  Monty,  he's 
demoralized,  and  I  doubt  if  I  shall  get  him  to  sleep  all  night." 

She  muttered  something  between  her  teeth — something  savage, 
presumably  directed  at  her  Abigail,  who  was  fumbling  awkwardly 
with  a  ribbon  in  a  knot. 

"  Let  me  undo  it,"  I  said. 
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"  No !"  point-blank  was  her  refusal.  She  fumbled  at  it  herself, 
then  cut  matters  short  with  the  scissors.  "That  wiU  do,"  she 
said,  adding  a  curt  "You  can  go"  to  her  attendant,  who  went 
promptly. 

Supposing  the  latter  to  have  been  the  offender,  I  expected 
Charlotte  now  to  recover  her  temper.  I  felt  too  stupid,  too 
spiritless,  to  help  to  stroke  her  down.  The  &int,  sick  feeling 
came  over  me  again  as  I  sat  resting  my  arm  on  the  table,  my 
face  on  my  hand,  waiting  for  the  sensation  to  pass  off.  My 
changing  colour  provoked  her  next  remark : 

"You  look  as  if  it  had  been  too  much  for  you,"  not  spoken 
solicitously,  not  commonly  civilly,  but  tauntingly,  in  a  tone  that 
should  have  startled  me,  but  my  perceptions  were  dulled — sights, 
sounds,  ideas  came  to  me  dimly,  as  if  from  afar  off  or  through  a 
veil. 

"  I  am  tired  out,"  I  confessed ;  "  I  have  a  great  mind  to  try 
another  dose  of  your  ether  before  I  go  home,  if  you've  not 
emptied  the  bottle.  I  certainly  slept  better  for  it  last  night. 
It  could  do  no  harm,  at  any  rate  ; "  and  I  turned  to  single  it  out 
among  the  regiment  of  bottles  on  the  table  beside  me,  adding 
mechanically,  "  If  only  I  can  get  home  and  have  a  good  rest,  I 
shall  be  well  to-morrow." 

Charlotte  laughed;  I  supposed  at  my  flying  spontaneously  to-day 
to  the  nostrum  which  but  yesterday  I  had  scouted  her  super- 
stitious belief  in. 

"  This  was  it — the  only  one  without  a  label,"  said  I,  taking  the 
phial  containing  the  dusky  red  mixture  and  steadying  my  hand  to 
pour  out  a  wine-glassful.  "Now  to  see  if  I  can  swallow  it  off 
without  tasting,"  I  concluded  procrastinatingly,  with  a  prospective 
grimace. 

Charlotte  was  still  standing,  turned  from  me,  facing  the  mirror. 
Just  as  I  was  going  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word  a  slight,  quick 
movement  of  hers  showed  me  her  features  in  the  glass.  A 
surprise  that  penetrated  even  my  blunted  senses  came  on  me 
witn  a  disagreeable  shock.  Her  face — ^it  was  hers  —seemed 
changed  and  distorted,  its  expression  demoniacal.  I  was  petri- 
fied, she  immovable,  and  for  a  few  seconds  we  remained  thus, 
as  if  spellbound — I  holding  the  wine-glass  and  gazing  at  the 
unfamiliar  reflection,  she  watching  me  like  a  rattle-snake. 

"  Charlotte,"  I  faltered  out,  "  what  is ?  "    "  this  mystery," 

I  would  have  said,  but  faintness  stifled  my  voice.  Better 
swallow  my  restorative  first  and  catechise  afterwards.  I  raised 
it  hurriedly  to  my  lips  to  toss  it  off;  it  had  touched  them,  when 
something  happened.  Quick  as  light  Charlotte  whirled  to  me, 
struck  the  glass  violently  from  my  fingers  to  the  floor,  where  it 
shivered  to  fragments. 

The  shock,  at  what  I  took  for  a  freak  of  passion,  did  the  work 
of  a  restorative.     My  hand  had  been  slightly  cut  by  the  splinters. 
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^*Are  you  mad?"  was  on  my  Kps,  but  you  say  that  when  you 
don't  mean  it.  I  could  only  stare  at  her  in  amazed  inquiry.  She 
seemed  frightfully  agitated;  her  countenance  was  barely  recog- 
nizable, rent  with  conflicting  feelings;  she  recoiled  and  leaned 
against  the  wall,  breathing  hard,  and  speechless.  My  eye,  fol- 
lowing hers,  rested  on  something  on  her  dressing-table,  and  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it  I  understood,  with  a  start  and  a 
shiver  of  cold,  what  a  deadly  risk  I  had  run. 

The  ether  bottle  stood  there  untouched.  Deceived  by  the 
likeness  of  the  ruby-coloured  contents,  I  had  helped  myself  from 
another — to  a  poisonous  lotion,  whose  label  of  warning,  detached 
by  the  heat  of  the  room,  had  dropped  off  on  the  table.  I  had 
poured  out  a  dose  strong  enough  to  send  me  to  sleep  for  good. 
Another  moment  and  I  had  drunk!  Only  Charlotte's  prompt 
action  had  saved  me ! 

I  uttered  a  cry ;  the  sudden,  full  sense  of  my  narrow  escape 
from  an  ugly  death  set  me  trembling.  I  tried  to  laugh.  "I 
must  get  home,"  I  said;  "I  must  be  tired  indeed,  or  I  could 
never  have  been  so  frightfully  careless." 

Her  cheek  flushed;  her  look  was  sullen  and  full  of  strange 
animosity.  Not  a  touch  of  glad  sympathy  there,  or  thankfulness 
for  my  escape — the  least  you  might  expect  from  a  warm-hearted 
friend.  It  was  hard,  hating,  antagonistic.  Was  that  Charlotte? 
What  fiend  had  put  her  into  such  a  fiiry?  Baffled  afresh,  I 
thought  of  the  apparition  just  now  seen  in  the  glass,  cold  and 
malignant,  and  turned  wonderingly  from  that  picture  of  demo- 
niacal possession  to  this  image  of  vindictive  gloom. 

It  struck  the  flash  of  suspicion  that  in  another  moment  became 
a  stunning  certainty.  I  knew,  knew  that  when  I  first  caught 
sight  of  her  face  she  had  perceived  my  mistake,  and  that  what  I 
had  seen  there  was  her  intention  to  let  me  drink. 

"  Charlotte !  "  I  forced  out.  My  voice  sounded  hoarse  and 
strange ;  I  felt  scared  and  horrified  as  at  some  sudden,  incredible 
vision  of  hell  on  earth. 

My  confusion  was  now  absolute ;  but  no  danger  of  fainting  any 
more  in  this  moment  of  abrupt  and  frightful  revelation. 

"  What  has  upset  you  ? "  I  asked  blankly.  I  dared  not  speak 
my  horrible  fancy — the  monstrous  fact  rather.  It  was  written  in 
her  eyes.  It  was  not  in  her  nature  deliberately  to  let  me  poison 
myself,  but  she  had  wished,  willed  to  see  me  do  it.  Her  face  had 
told  that  before  she  could  speak. 

"  Murder,  they  call  it,"  she  said,  remorseless  and  self-defiant. 
"  It's  the  only  revenge." 

I  had  heard  of  people  quite  suddenly  going  raving  mad  and 
impelled  by  mania  to  take  the  lives  of  their  nearest  friends. 
Was  it  so  with  her?  Then  it  seemed  more  probable  I  had 
dreamt  everything,  even  to  her  last  speech. 

"  My  dear  Charlotte,"  I  began  with  a  desperate  resolve  to  clear 
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up  the  mystery,  "  but  for  you  I  should  have  paid  dearly  for  my 
negligence.'* 

"My  dear  Charlotte!*'  she  echoed  tauntingly.  **like  back 
your  thanks.  Your  dear  Charlotte  would  have  had  you  pay 
dearly  for  your  treachery.  I  don't  know  why  I  stopped  you.  I 
tell  you  plainly,  it  wasn't  to  please  myself." 

"  One  of  us  two  is  beside  herself,"  I  said  dazedly.  ^^  Is  it  you 
orl?" 

**  Oh,  you're  a  rare  hypocrite,"  she  said.  Her  voice  and  frame 
still  quivered  with  strong  excitement ;  the  shock  of  the  sense  of 
the  crime  she  had  all  but  committed  had  moved  her  to  her 
depths,  though  it  brought  no  relenting.  "Don't  talk;  I  can't 
hear  you." 

**  What  can  you  mean  ?  "  said  I ;  "  I  have  no  conception." 

"  Look  at  her  angel  fiwje ! "  cried  Charlotte,  incensed  by  my 
composure.  "  Well,  I  will  say  that  for  deceit  I  never  saw  your 
equal.  That  I  should  have  been  blind — I,  the  only  one  to  be 
taken  in  by  your  nun-like  airs,  wasting  my  pity  on  you;  you 
laughing  in  your  sleeve,  whilst  quietly  making  sure  of  your  game 
before  dropping  the  mask  of  your  interesting  inconsolable  melan- 
choly." She  burst  into  a  laugh  and  struck  her  forehead.  "  Some 
people  call  me  a  sinner,  but  sooner  than  play  the  double-faced 
part  you  have  played  I'd  cut  off  my  hand.  How  was  it  I  never 
saw  through  you  ?  " 

I  saw  through  her  at  last.  Light  had  broken  in ;  it  is  jealousy 
makes  human  tigers.  I  should  have  felt  sorry  for  her,  but  I  was 
too  deeply  horrified  and  indifirnant  by  what  had  passed,  and  stung 
to  the  quick  by  her  reproaches.  I  despaired  of  bringing  her  to 
her  senses,  and  leant  back  with  a  sigh. 

"Go  your  own  way,"  she  continued;  "I  shan't  stop  you,  or 
step  between,  to  hinder  Francis  Grifford  in  his  latest  fancy.  Men — 
lovers — ^they  can  talk,  they  can  write;  would  you  like  to  know 
how?" 

From  a  locked  drawer  she  took  out  a  packet  of  letters,  and  tossed 
them  down  before  me,  saying : 

"  You  may  read  them ;  you  had  better.  You,  who  have 
thought  a  man's  heart  worth  stealing,  ought  to  know  the  worth 
of  the  goods  ! " 

The  handwriting  was  his,  of  course.    I  did  not  look  to  see  more. 

"  Deny  away,"  she  resumed,  exasperated  by  my  silence  and 
seeming  indifference.  "False  words  cost  nothing.  Here's  the 
written  proof." 

"You're  a  clever  woman,  Charlotte,"  I  said,  "but  you're  talking 
like  a  mad  one — ^you  know  not  of  what.  If  you  had  ever  loved 
anybody  in  your  life,  you  would  not  misunderstand  so.  What 
sends  you  such  bad  dreams — ^makes  you  invent  things,  that  you 
may  turn  against  me  ?  " 

"  Your  pretty  palaver,"  she  returned,  "  has  imposed  on  me  long 
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enough.    I've  chance  to  thank  for  undeceiving  me  this  after- 
noon." 

Her  incredulity  and  contempt  angered  and  hurt  me  afresh. 
Then  came  a  feeling  of  hopeless  indifference. 

"Think  what  you  will,"  said  I,  "Francis  GiflFord  has  been 
friendly  to  me,  but  nothing  more.  He  has  no  idea  of  ever  becom- 
ing anything  else.  And  if  he  had,  what  then  ?  "  My  hand  was 
involuntarily  clasping  the  little  chain  I  always  wore  round  my 
neck ;  on  a  sudden  impulse  I  drew  out  the  locket  attached,  pressed 
it  passionately  to  my  lips,  gazed  at  the  lock  of  hair  it  held,  for- 
getting where  I  was,  and  yielding  myself  up  wholly  to  the  longing 
to  recall  the  face  that  had  been  far  dearer  to  me  in  life  than  any, 
surely,  I  should  ever  look  on  again.  And  the  keen  pain  of  recollec- 
tion, thus  stirred,  wrung  out  the  bitter  words  : 

"Oh,  why  did  you  stop  me,  Charlotte?  I  wish  it  was  done 
— ^James — I  should  be  with  him  now." 

A  flood  of  burning  tears  came  and  relieved  my  brain ;  I  hated 
myself  for  giving  way  to  emotion  in  her  presence. 

Charlotte  remained  silent,  brooding — gloomy  as  one  of  the 
Fates.  She  might  storm,  and  defy,  and  hector ;  I  could  not  care. 
I  struggled  to  recover  myself,  and  rose,  with  but  one  idea — ^to  go 
quickly  out  of  that  fatefrd  house,  never  again  to  come  near  it. 

"  It  is  I  who  have  been  deceived,"  I  said  agitatedly,  as  I  turned 
the  door  handle,  "  deceived  in  you." 

"  Stop,  Liz ! "  she  broke  in,  and  seized  both  my  wrists.  As  well 
try  and  resist  an  engine  of  twenty-horse  power  as  her  iron  grip. 
**  Fm  a  brute,  I  know,  but  not  a  devil — at  least,  it's  in  everybody, 
if  you  knew,  and  would  come  out  on  provocation." 

She  forced  me  into  a  chair,  and  there  held  me  down.  I  was 
past  all  power  of  opposition,  had  she  had  a  &ncy  to  murder  me  ; 
but  she  had  cooled  miraculously,  and  passed  from  the  extremity 
of  passion  to  dire,  extreme  perplexity.  She  faced  me  with  a  set 
scrutiny  and  air  of  bravado  which  quailed  as  our  glances  met. 
"  Don't  look  at  me  so,"  she  said,  "  like  a  shot  bird  that's  dying." 
"You  have  hurt  me  most  cruelly,"  said  I.  "There  was  no 
shadow  of  excuse  for  your  wounding  words." 

She  made  a  movement  of  impatience.  "  It's  for  lawyers  to 
talk  and  argue  and  parley  in  cold  blood,  but  when  one  is  mad  and 

jealous " 

"  One  is  ready,"  I  said,  "to  pick  up  the  first  stone  and  throw  it 
in  the  first  &ce  that  passes,  without  stopping  to  ask  whose  face  it 
is.     In  all  your  insinuations  there  wasn't  one  grain  of  truth." 

She  listened ;  a  conviction  of  my  sincerity  was  gaining  hold  of 
her.  But  her  gloom  was  becoming  deeper ;  her  countenance  was 
changing  &st. 

"Little  girl,"  she  said  sharply,  "for  you're  a  child  still — do 
you  mean  to  remain  one  all  your  life  ?  You  have  a  lover,  and 
you  don't  know  it." 
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"  I  don't  believe  it,"  I  said.  "  I  hope  not ;  it  would  only  mean 
that  I  had  one  friend  the  less." 

The  moment  her  hands  released  me,  I,  who  had  no  idea  of 
remaining,  except  on  compulsion,  rose  and  went  towards  the  door, 
saying,  for  I  could  not  help  it : 

"  Some  hearts  are  worth  the  possessing.  Only  those  who  know 
nothing  of  such  can  think,  like  you,  that  their  loss  can  be  so 
lightly  felt — so  speedily  forgotten." 

Before  I  could  pass  out,  Charlotte  intercepted  me,  barring  the 
doorway. 

**  Say  you  forgive  me,"  she  said  peremptorily. 

I  was  silent. 

"  If  you  won't,"  she  continued,  "  I  will  swallow  what's  left  of 
that  poison  myself." 

"That  you  shall  not,"  I  said,  taking  the  bottle  from  the  table 
and  prosaically  pouring  the  contents  out  of  the  window.  **  For- 
giveness extorted  by  a  threat  is  no  forgiveness  at  all." 

"  You  mean  you  can  never  forgive  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  you  now.    Let  me  go,  Charlotte,  1  am  not  well.** 

I  went  home,  feeling  Very  ill ;  and  for  two  days  I  was  unable  to 
lift  my  head  from  my  pillow,  all  other  sensations  merged  for  the 
time  in  sheer  physical  wretchedness. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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**  A  VERY  difierent  place  in  those  days,  I  can  tell  you  it  was, 
±\.  my  lad.  Why,  when  I  built  Porlock  Villa  and  Woodford 
Liodge,  at  the  end  of  the  road  where  you  live,  there  was  hardly  , 
another  house  between  them  and  the  *  Redcap  '  at  Camden  Town. 
And  the  *  Redcap'  at  that  time — ^fifly  or  sixty  years  ago — was 
nothing  more  than  a  common  wayside  public-house." 

"  Was  all  this  fields  and  country,  then,  grandfather  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course,  until  you  got  to  the  little  village  of  Kentish 
Town,  a. mere  bit  of  a  place  to  what  it  is  now,  just  at  the  foot  of 
Highgate  Hill." 

^^  Then  there  was  no  Campsea  Terrace  opposite,  and  this  house . 
wasn't  built,  I  suppose  ?  '' 

*^  Bless  you,  no.  I  didn't  build  this  house  till  something 
nigh  upon  twenty  years  later,  and  I  know  Campsea  Terrace  was 
finished  and  many  of  the  houses  inhabited  before  I  laid  a  brick  of 
my  own." 

*'  But  you  didn't  build  it  yourself,  grandfather  ?  I  mean  you 
didn't  actually  lay  the  bricks  and  alL  that,  though  I  suppose  you 
knew  how  if  you'd  been  obliged." 

^^  I  reckon  I  should,  and  no  mistake,  boy.  I  flatter  myself  no 
man  knows  his  trade  in  all  its  branches  better  than  I  do.  I  began 
at  the  beginning  with  each  of  'em,  and  mastered  'em  all.  No,  no, 
if  a  man  wants  to  get  on  in  this  world  in  any  line  he  must  learn 
it  from  the  foundation  to  the  roof  upwards.  But  for  the  matter 
o'  that,  this  here  room  we  are  now  sitting  in  I  did  pretty  nigh 
build  myself.  Anyways  I  finished  all  the  lath  and  plastering,  and 
put  in  the  greater  part  of  the  carpentry.  I  fitted  in  that  there  old. 
mantelshelf  as  well  as  the  grate  and  the  skirting  board,  let  alone 
windowR  and  doors.  Ha,  ha,  no  mistake  about  it ;  I'd  do  it  again 
now  if  my  breath  wasn't  so  short,  and  though  I'm  a  tidy  rich 
man,  there's  no  more  pride  in  me  than  when  I  began  as  a  boy,  as 
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young  as  you  are  or  younger.    By-the-by,  how  old  are  you,  WilKe, 
now?" 

**  Eleven  next  birthday,  grandfiither — next  Christmas  Eve,  you 
know.**    ' 

**  Are  you,  though  ?  Why,  bless  my  heart  alive,  how  the  time 
runs  by ! " 

And  the  old  gentleman,  sitting  in  his  ample  armrchair  with  its 
high  back  and  sides  coming  half-way  round  to  the  front  of  the 
seat,  stretched  himself,  and  passed  his  rough  hand  across  his 
brow.  He  was  a  comely^ooking  old  man,  with  shrewd,  keen  dark 
eyes,  but  withal  a  very  kindly  expression  playing  round  bis  clean- 
shaven mouth.  Except  at  the  temples,  there  was  scarcely  any 
sign  of  baldness  visible  under  his  thick  crop  of  white  hair,  and  the 
shaggy  eyebrows,  still  retaining  much  of  their  dark  colour,  lent 
additional  intelligence  to  the  face. 

The  boy,  in  some  sort,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  his  grand- 
father. The  eyes  were  strangely  aUke,  and  the  look  of  frank 
open-heartedness,  characteristic  of  both,  was,  of  course,  emphasized 
by  the  youthful  complexion  and  well-rounded  features.  He  was 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  the  cap  and  gloves  lying  on  the 
table  also  indicated  a  recent  bereavement.  The  two  were  alone 
in  a  bright,  cheerful-looking,  albeit  very  plainly  furnished  room 
of  moderate  dimensions,  half  office  or  counting-house,  half 
snuggery  and  smoking-room  ;  for  there  was  strong  evidence  of  the 
fragrant  weed  saluting  more  senses  than  one.  The  walls  were  of 
a  light  nondescript  colour,  probably  distempered  ;  they  certainly 
were  neither  painted  nor  papered,  and,  except  for  a  large  map  of  the 
district  and  one  or  two  tinted  architects'  elevations  of  rows  of 
suburban  houses  and  villas  of  the  same  pattern,  were  entirely 
devoid  of  decoration.  The  room  was  evidently  thrown  out  from 
the  rather  large  house,  and  the  ample  window,  at  the  farther  end, 
over  an  official-looking  desk,  commanded  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  Campsea  Road,  Kentish  Town,  and  an  effective  perspective  of 
the  terrace  of  houses  bearing  the  same  name.  Between  the 
window  and  the  breast-high  wall  running  along  the  front  of  the 
house  was  a  carefully  tended  strip  of  garden,  bright  with  autumn 
flowers,  creepers  and  shrubs,  protected  equally  by  green  lattice 
work  from  the  passage  leading  from  the  gate  to  the  front  door 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  a  builder's  yard  or  store  on  the  oth^. 

Young  Willie  Fallon  was  alternately  looking  out  of  the  window 
with  his  nose  perilously  close  to  the  glass  and  shuffling  round  the 
table  to  the  grandfather's  chair,  while  old  Christopher  Hammerston 
followed  the  movements  of  the  boy  with  an  expression  of  profound 
and  loving  interest. 

Presently,  after  slowly  filling  his  long-stemmed  china-bowled 
pipe  and  lighting  it,  he  said,  "Your  mother's  coming  round 
directly,  did  you  tell  me,  Willie  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  thought  she  would  have  been  here  half  an  hour  ago." 
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"  Ah !  poor  girl,"  went  on  the  grand&ther,  not  in  direct  reply 
to  the  lad,  but  more,  as  it  were,  to  himself,  '^  she's  had  a  hard  life 
of  it ;  but  I  am  in  hopes  now  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  remove 

her ^"  some  strong  expression  was  perhaps  rising  to  his  lips, 

but  he  checked  it  as  he  saw  the  youngster  was  listening,  and 
substituted  '^your  poor  father.  It  was  a  great  shock  to  her,  and 
I  daresay  to  you,  too,  my  lad,  wasn't  it,  when  you  first  heard  he 
was  dead?" 

«  Oh,  yes,'*  Willie  replied  in  an  off-hand  tone ;  "  I  was  very  sorry, 
of  course ;  but  then,  you  see,  grandfather,  it  wasn't  as  if  we'd  ever 
been  a  great  deal  together.  I  don't  think,  now  I'm  able  to  think 
about  it  a  bit,  he  ever  cared  much  for  me,  or  mother  either,  and  I 
hadn't  seen  him  for  more  than  a  year  until  I  saw  him  in  his  coffin 
a  week  ago.  He  was  away  when  I  was  home  last  holidays,  and 
I've  been  at  school  nearly  three  months  since  then.  I  suppose  I 
should  have  been,  at  school  now,"  continued  the  boy,  ^^  if  I  had 
not  been  sent  for  when  he  was  dying,  because,  you  know,  we  only 
have  holidays  at  Christmas  and  Midsummer.  Shall  I  have  to  ga 
back  till  Christmas  now,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Why,  certainly,  my  lad ;  this  is  only  October.  We  can't  have 
you  idling  away  your  time  all  that  while ;  besides,  it'll  be  better 
for  you  every  way ;  you  won't  think  about  it  so  much,  for,  hark  ye,. 
don't  you  make  any  mistake  about  it — ^you  mayn't  have  cared 
much  about  him,  but  it's  a  terrible  thing  for  a  son  to  lose  his 
&ther,  whether  he's  fond  of  him  or  not.  Sometimes  an  only  child, 
like  you,  left  alone  in  the  world  at  your  age,  with  only  his  mother 
to  look  after  him,  is  likely  to  go  all  wrong,  when  the  father 
was  the  bread-winner,  and  they're  left  very  poor.  Luckily  that 
ain't  your  case,  for  whether  I'm  spared  till  you're  a  man,  or 
whether  I'm  taken  to-morrow,  you'll  be  well  looked  after.  I've 
made  that  safe  ;  only,  mind  ye,  you'll  have  to  earn  your  own  living 
then,  whether  I  live  or  die;  and  when  you've  had  another  four  or 
five  years'  schooling  you'll  have  to  begin  to  learn  my  trade." 

^^  Oh,  of  course  I  shall ;  and  I  shall  like  to  learn  carpentering, 
and  how  to  make  locks  and  those  things.  I  should  like  to  begin 
that  sort  of  work  to-morrow.  Don't  you  think  I  might,  instead  of 
going  back  to  school  ?     Wouldn't  it  be  better  ?  " 

What  the  old  man's  views  were  on  this  point  did  not  appear 
for  at  that  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  front  door,  and  «^ 
minute  after  a  tall,  rather  lady-like  young  woman  of  some 
thirty-'five  summers,  dressed  in  deep  crape  and  widow's  weeds, 
entered  the  room.  W^hen  she  had  kissed  her  father's  forehead 
and  had  sat  down  opposite  to  him,  he  said: 

"  Now,  Willie,  you'd  better  go  and  have  a  look  round  the  yard 
and  amuse  yourself  for  a  bit ;  you'll  find  Tom  Wangles  there  at 
his  bench ; "  and  the  boy  adopted  the  suggestion  on  the  instant. 
"  I  never  saw  such  an  old  begrgar  as  Tom  Wangles  for  work,"  went 
on  the  grandsire,  with  his  characteristic  garrulity,  whenever  his 
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own  or  his  workmen's  affairs  were  the  topic.  **  He'll  stick  to  his 
bench,  I  expect,  as  long  as  he  can  stand.  He*s  just  my  sort — he 
won't  waste  his  time,  although  I  have  given  him  a  house  to  live 
in,  and  he  needn't  do  anyuiing  more  than  he  don't  choose  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  he's  deserved  it.  We  were  boys  together, 
though  he's  the  younger,  and  he  stuck  to  me  like  wax  all  through. 
I  never  desert  old  friends,  do  I,  Polly  ?  " 

"  No,  dear,  I'm  sure  you  don't ;  we  all  know  that ;  you  look 
after  your  friends  as  much  as  if  they  were  your  own  children,** 
said  Mrs.  Fallon,  smiling  sadly. 

**  H'm,  some  of  'em  deserve  it  more,  maybe.  I'm  sure  I'd  have 
given  a  trifle  if  your  brothers,  Fred,  George  and  Jim,  had  been 
made  of  the  same  stnfFas  my  three  foremen.  Why,  if  Fred  had 
been  half  as  fond  of  his  carpenters'  tools  as  old  Tom,  and  George 
had  chosen  to  learn  plumbing  and  glazing  of  Mike  Paley,  and 
Jim  hadn't  been  above  learning  from  Dickey  Wise  how  to  lay 
bricks,  by  this  time  they'd  all  three  on  *em  have  been  master 
builders,  and  p'r'aps  pretty  nigh  as  well  off  as  I  am,  instead  of 
lugging  away  at  my  purse." 

**  Well,  never  mind,  father  dear,  they  are  doing  well,"  inter- 
posed the  young  widow,  "  and  are  very  good  sons.  You  see,  they 
were  brought  up  so  differently  to  you." 

"  That's  true,  my  girl ;  I  suppose  I  mustn't  grumble.  With  a 
large  family  like  mine  it's  a  great  mercy  to  have  had  none  on  'em 
go  wrong  altogether.  But  for  your  unfortunate  marriage  and 
your  dear  mother's  death,  I  haven't  had  a  cross  since  I  first 
managed  to  save  enough  to  buy  up  the  bit  of  land  and  build 
Porlock  Villa  and  Woodford  Lodge.  I've  gone  straight  ahead 
ever  since,  nntil  pretty  nigh  every  freehold  worth  anything  in 
this  neighbourhood  came  into  my  hands.  Then  I've  sold  a  lot 
on  'em,  too,  at  a  rare  good  profit.  But  I  say,  Polly,  just  see  how 
fine  the  setting  sun  makes  Campsea  Terrace  look  now ! " 

The  old  man  had  turned  his  bright  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
the  outlook  through  the  window,  and  was  pointing  towards  it 
with  the  end  of  his  pipe.  But  his  daughter's  had  filled  with  tears 
on  the  mention  of  her  "unfortunate  marriage,"  and  she  had 
hidden  her  face  in  her  handkerchief.  Her  father,  however,  was 
so  attracted  by  the  picture  of  his  row  of  houses,  that  he  had  risen 
and  walked  to  the  window  to  get  a  better  view  of  it.  Thus 
several  minutes  passed  ere  he  observed  her.  When  he  did,  he 
immediately  returned,  and  in  the  most  tender,  loving  manner 
tried  to  soothe  her,  bidding  her  not  to  fret  more  than  she  could 
help.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  it  was  sad  for  her  and  a  sore  trial, 
and  that  time  alone  would,  with  God's  help,  comfort  her.  By- 
and-by  she  would,  he  thought,  see  that  it  was  all  for  the  best, 
and  so  on.  Then  he  kissed  her  affectionately,  and  the  two  sat 
chatting  on  until  the  dusk  of  the  autumn  evening  fell,  and  the 
widowed  daughter  protested  that  it  was  time  for  her  to  go.     In  a 
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few  minutes  she  bade  her  parent  *'  good  night."  Willie  Fallon 
was  recalled  from  his  interview  with  Tom  Wangles,  and  Chris- 
topher Hammerston  walked  with  the  mother  and  son  to  the  outer 
eate  to  take  a  iinal  leave  of  them*  Returning  to  his  arm-chair, 
he  lighted  another  pipe,  and  feLL  to  musing,  as  was  his  wont,  over 
his  successes  in  life. 

His  shrewd  instincts,  when  he  began  business  all  those  years  ago, 
indicated  plainly  where  his  savings  might  be  profitably  invested. 
By  degrees  he  bought  up  plot  by  plot  much  of  that  ground  now 
covered  by  Kentish  Town,  until  its  advanced  value  allowed  of  his 
realizing  some  of  his  capital.  He  was  well  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  an  upright,  kind-hearted,  generous  if  eccentric  man, 
thoroughly  trustworthy  in  his  business  and  in  the  work  which  he 
turned  out.  Of  course  a  good  many  folk  wondered  what  he  did 
with  his  money,  for  though  he  was  liberal  to  all  connected  with 
him  privately  or  in  trade,  he  lived  in  so  modest  if  substantial  a 
manner  that  it  was  quite  impossible,  they  said,  for  him  to  spend 
anything  like  his  income.  True  he  had  launched  some  four  or 
five  sons  on  their  own  account,  sent  many  of  their  children  to 
school,  had  put  his  three  old  foremen  into  homes  of  their  own, 
and,  as  was  known,  allowed  them  a  pension  or  subsidy  in  addition 
to  their  regular  wage.  But  beyond  all  thLs,  as  we  may  have 
gleaned,  his  only  daughter  and  eldest  child,  Mary,  the  idol  of  his 
life,  had  married  badly ;  and  old  Christopher,  it  ^as  imagined,  for 
her  sake,  had  supplied  her  scampish  husband  in  the  course  of 
their  twelve  years  of  married  life  with  at  least  two  if  not  three 
moderate  little  fortunes,  all  of  which  the  scapegrace  had  lost  or 
squandered.  Now  he  was  dead ;  and  though  Mr.  Hammerston 
grieved  for  his  daughter's  sufifering  on  the  occasion,  he  dwelt  with 
infinite  satisfaction  on  the  fact  that  she  was  released  from  her 
bondage,  and,  as  he  put  it  to  himself  when  she  had  left  the  house, 
"  This  is  always  the  way  with  the  world.  Here  am  I  now  just  as 
pleased  as  Punch  with  my  last  month's  luck,  whilst  poor  Polly  is 
all  down  in  the  mouth."  His  philosophy  was  not  veiy  profound, 
but  he  knew  what  he  felt  and  meant,  and  that  was  enough  for  him, 
he  said. 

The  room  had  grown  quite  dark,  so  he  lighted  a  candle  and 
looked  at  his  watch.  **  Nigh  upon  half-past  six,"  he  said  ;  "  my 
men  will  be  here  at  seven,  and  I  must  be  ready  for  them."  Then 
he  went  over  to  the  desk  in  the  window,  drew  down  the  blind, 
and,  selecting  a  large  thick  sheet  of  foolscap,  began  writing. 


CHAPTER    11. 

Mrs.  Fallon,  on  leaving  her  father's  door  with  her  son,  turned 
homewards.  And  her  home,  lying  at  no  great  distance,  indeed 
at   the   end  of    Campsea   Road,   was    one   only    of   the   many 
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evidences  of  her  father's  loving  care  for  her  welfitre  and  comfort 
— a  charming  little  house,  built  by  himself  at  the  outset  of  liis 
prosperity,  and  given  to  his  daughter  when  she  married  twelve 
years  ago.  The  match  was  never  approved  of  by  him,  as,  with  his 
insight  into  character,  he  divined  in  the  bank  clerk,  Robert 
Fallon,  a  gentleman  who  sought  to  relieve  himself  irom  responsi- 
bility by  means  of  his  wife's  dowry.  Mary  Hammerston  was 
infatuated,  however,  and  in  an  evil  hour  her  father,  yielding  to 
her  wishes,  gave  his  consent.  Fallon  was  earning  about  £100  a 
year,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  rising,  and  so  it  was  agreed  that  the 
old  builder  should  allow  his  girl  £200  a  year  and  present  her  with 
Woodford  Lodge,  secured  to  her,  so  that  she  might  always  have  a 
roof  over  her  head.  Here  they  lived  on  fairly  good  terms,  it 
was  believed,  for  rather  more  than  twelve  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  little  Willie  made  his  appearance. 

Soon  after  this,  however,  the  true  nature  of  Fallon  displayed 
itself.  Instead  of  rising  in  his  office  he  became  so  neglectful  of 
his  duties  that,  after  interminable  remonstrances  and  complaints 
from  the  directors  of  the  bank,  he  was  told  one  fine  morning  his 
services  were  no  longer  required.  Without  going  into  particulars, 
it  may  be  said  from  that  time  forth  he  went  down-hill,  at  first  step 
by  step,  then  with  a  rush  along  that  well-known  and  easy  descent 
traversed  by  so  many  men  before  and  since.  Once  he  started 
in  business  as  a  wine  merchant,  of  course  with  his  father-in-law's 
capital,  but  he  drank  the  profits ;  and  when  he  once  took  to  that 
there  was  naturally  no  check  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
catastrophe  was  reached.  A  second  attack  of  delirium  tremeTia 
ended  his  miserable  career  just  about  the  time  that  his  only 
child,  Willie,  was  between  ten  and  eleven. 

Little  more  than  a  week  had  now  elapsed  since  Robert  Fallon's 
funeral.  The  boy  had  been  recalled  suddenly  from  school,  where, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  state,  he  had  been  placed  by  the  grand- 
father. 

"What  a  rare  old  brick  grand-dad  is,  mother,"  was  almost- 
the  first  remark  this  youth  ventured  upon  when  they  were  well 
clear  of  No.  12,  Campsea  Road,  Christopher  Hammerston's  resi- 
dence. "Look  what  a  jolly  tip  he's  given  me;"  and  Willie 
produced  a  bright  new  sovereign  from  his  pocket.  "He  has 
never  forked  out  so  much  before.  He  has  always  given  me  some- 
thing in  the  holidays,  though,  but  the  most  was  half-a-sovereign 
last  Christmas.     I  think  I  shall  buy  a  regular  box  of  tools." 

"  Well,  well,  Willie,  you  should  not  think  just  now  about  what 
you  are  going  to  spend  it  on.  You  ought  to  think  of  the  grati- 
tude due  to  your  grandfather  before  anything,  and  when  we  are  in 
such  sorrow,  too,"  sighed  the  widow. 

"  Oh !  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him,  mother,'*  the  son 
answered,  "  because  I  know  he's  always  so  fond  of  me;  and  to-day, 
do  you  know,  he  began  telling  me  all  about  what  he  did  when  he" 
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was  a  boy,  and  how  he  first  began  to  save  bis  sovereigns,  and  how 
he  began  to  build  houses  with  them — all  about  here,  you  know. 
They  are  mostly  all  his  houses,  he  told  me,  or  were  until  he  sold 
them*  This  place  was  all  fields  once ;  but  he  said  I  shouldn't  have 
to  be  quite  so  careful  of  my  money,  because,  if  I  behaved  well, 
he  should  do  all  sorts  of  things  for  me  when  I'm  a  man." 

The  widow  again  sighed  deeply  as  the  prospect  of  that  period 
and  what  it  would  bring  with  it  rose  before  her  mind. 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  "  you  must  not  look  forward  too  eagerly,  boy. 
I  fear  it  is  not  likely  your  dear  grandfather  can  live  to  see  that 
day.  You  know  he  is  growing  very  old ;  he  h  seventy-five,  and, 
though  hitherto  strong  and  hearty,  I  fancy  I  see  a  little  failing  in 
him.  How  did  he  strike  you,  Willie  ?  Did  he  look  any  different 
to  when  you  last  saw  him  ?  " 

'*  A  little.  I  didn't  take  much  notice ;  but  he  didn't  seem  to 
walk  about  so  quick,  and  sat  down  more.  I  daresay  he's  well 
enough,  mother;  he's  rather  jollier  and  kinder  than  ever,  I  think, 
and  he  never  told  me  so  much  about  himself  before ;  but  then  I 
suppose  he  didn't  think  I  was  old  enough  to  care  about  it.  But  I 
like  him  best  when  he  talks  to  me  as  he  did  to-day,  and  I  like 
him  to  think  I'm  growing  older.  He  said  I  was  growing  tall.  But 
oh !  look  here  !  Here  comes  old  Dickey  Wise.  Grandfather  says 
he's  one  of  his  right-hand  men.  But  I  don't  like  him  as  well  as 
Tom  Wangles." 

At  this  point  a  sturdy,  elderly,  respectable-looking  workmaQ 
came  up  and,  touching  his  hat,  said : 

**  Your  servant,  Miss  Mary — there,  bless  my  heart !  I  shall 
never  leave  off  calling  you  Miss  Mary.  Good  evening.  Master 
Willie.  Been  to  see  the  grandfather  ?  You  are  looking  well — 
better  than  you,  miss — beg  pardon,  there  I  am  again !  But  then 
it's  not  to  be  expected  after  what  you've  had  to  put  up  with.  I'm 
very  sorry — we're  all  very  sorry,  you  know,  and  if  I  haven't  got 
the  knack  o'  saying  so — well,  there ! "  and  the  man  shufiSed  and 
looked  awkward,  for  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  face  to 
&ce  with  the  widow  since  she  had  become  one.  Like  all  of 
Christopher's  workmen,  he  held  her  in  high  esteem,  and  knew  in 
his  heart  that  Mrs.  Fallon's  loss  was  a  gain,  but  yet  felt  called  on 
to  appear  to  show  grief  at  it. 

**  Yes,  yes,  thank  you,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Fallon  hurriedly,  wishing 
to  relieve  him  from  his  embarrassment.  ^'  Are  you  going  down  to 
my  father  ?     You'll  find  him  at  home." 

"Ye?,  miss — ma'am.  He  sent  up  to  say  he  wanted  me  and 
Tom  Wangles  and  Mike  Paley  at  seven  o'clock.  Got  a  fresh  job, 
I  s'pose.  Bare  man  the  guv'nor  is,,  sure-ly,  for  getting  business ; 
and  he  deserves  it." 

**  He  does,  he  does  indeed,"  acquiesced  the  daughter. 

"  Here  comes  old  Paley  now,"  broke  in  the  boy.  "  He's  going 
to  grandfather  with  you,  I  suppose.     How  white  he's  got  since 
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since  last  Christinas !  That's  the  Fmell  of  the  putty  and  paint.  I 
hate  the  smell  of  putty  and  paint." 

And  then  they  were  joined  by  the  individual  in  question.  An 
equally  respectable,  well-dressed,  but  very  different  person  to  the 
bricklayer  and  slaterer  was  Mr.  Paley,  the  foreman  of  Ihe  glass 
and  colour  works,  as  he  preferred  to  speak  of  his  branch  of  the 
trade.  Tall,  thin  and  cadaverous,  he  entirely  justified  the  3'oung 
gentleman's  assumption  as  to  the  cause,  but  he  accosted  the  lad 
and  his  mother  very  much  after  the  manner  of  the  first-comer. 
The  interview,  however,  was  not  prolonged,  for  although  the  night 
was  fine,  it  had  grown  quite  dark,  and  the  muffin  bell  reminding 
the  eager  youngster  that  his  tea  was  ready,  he  told  his  mother  so, 
and  the  little  group  separated  and  went  on  their  respective  ways. 

The  trusty  foremen  were  true  to  their  time,  and  entered  the 
presence  of  their  worthy  master  together  in  response  to  his  cheeiy 
"  Come  in,  my  lads."  He  was  still  seated  at  his  desk ;  but  now 
turning  and  facing  them  he  said : 

"  Shan't  keep  you  a  minute.  You  know  they  say  I'm  a  queer 
old  codger  sometimes,  and  take  funny  fancies  into  my  head.  And 
I've  had  one  this  afternoon.  But  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
I've  been  writing  out  something  which  I  want  you  to  see  me  sign, 
so  come  over  here ; "  and  they  crossed  to  his  desk  and  stood  behind 
him.  The  document  lying  under  his  hand,  whatever  it  was,  was 
turned  back  and  folded,  so  that  nothing  was  visible  at  the  foot 
of  the  sheet  of  foolscap  hut  a  blank  space  and  the  final  words  of 
the  writing,  **  request  of."  Then  taking  his  i>en,  Christopher 
Hammerston  wrote  his  name  in  a  very  legible  if  cramped  hand. 

"There,"  he  said,  "you  all  saw  me  do  that.  Now,  then." 
**  We,  the  undersigned,"  he  began  to  write  just  below  his  name, 
"  hereby  declare  we  have  witnessed  the  above  signature  on  this 
16th  day  of  October."  "  You  begin,  Wangles ;  "  and  Mr.  Wangles 
took  the  pen  and  wrote  his  name.  Then  came  that  of  Michael 
Paley,  followed  by  Eichard  Wise.  "Thank  you,"  went  on  the 
old  man,  "that's  all;"  and  with  that  he  abruptly  shut  his  desk; 
and  adding  some  kindly,  good-natured  words  in  reference  to 
certain  building  matters,  terminated  the  interview  by  a  hearty 
"  good-night." 

When  his  men  were  gone  he  complacently  read  over  the  whole 
paper  with  an  approving  smile  playing  round  his  mouth  and  a 
twinkle  of  fun  in  his  eyes.  Then  folding  it  neatly  and  placing 
it  in  a  large  strong  blue  envelope,  he  sealed  it  up  with  red  wax, 
impressing  the  Fame  with  his  plain  die  monogram,  "  C.H."  After 
much  cogitation  he  addressed  it ;  but  as  he  was  careful  to  prevent 
the  witnesses  to  his  signature  reading  what  it  inclosed,  we  may 
assume  he  would  have  been  equally  averse  to  their  knowing  its 
destination ;  therefore  we  will  respect  his  secrecy  and  not  pre- 
sume to  peep  over  his  shoulder.  But  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
when  he  has  put  the  seiled  packet  into  a  still  larger  envelope  he 
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directs  that  to  "Henry  Cargill,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  New  Square,  Gray's 
Inn."  Before  finally  fasteniDg  up  the  whole,  however,  be  wrote  a 
short  note  to  that  gentleman ;  but  here,  too,  we  must  not  pry  too 
curiously,  merely  observing  that  be  slipped  it  into  the  outer 
envelope  with  the  rest  and  then  sealed  that  up.  Sticking  on  the 
necessary  stamps,  and  taking  his  hat  and  stick  from  a  peg  where 
they  always  hung  in  his  sanctum,  he  walked  out  and  dropped  this 
portentous  budget  into  a  neighbouring  post-office. 

**  Guv'nor  been  making  his  will  ?"  suggested  Paley  as  the  three 
foremen  left  their  master^s  house. 

"  Hardly  that,  I  guess,"  answered  Wangles. 

"No,  no,  can't  be  that  again  so  soon,"  said  Wise;  "it  ain't 
above  two  months  since  Mr.  Cargill,  his  solicitor,  was  up  here  for 
to  draft  his  will ;  that  I  know." 

" That's  right,"  acquiesced  Wangles,  "and  two  days  after  that 
George  Cousins  and  Peter  Wills  was  called  up  from  my  shop  to 
the  guv'nor's  room  for  to  see  him  sign  it — to  be  witnesses  like 
what  we  have  been  just  now.  I  know  it  was  his  will  then  he  was 
signing  because  he  told  them  so,  and  they  told  me  so  directly 
they  came  back  to  work." 

"  Didn't  know  what  was  in  the  will,  I  suppose  ?  "  was  the  next 
suggestive  inquiry  made  by  the  foreman  of  the  glass  and  colour 
department. 

"Why,  certainly  not,"  said  the  caqDenter;  "they  never  reads 
wills  to  witnesses.  Seldom  that  anybody  but  the  lawyer  knows 
how  the  property's  left.  No,  no ;  this  here's  some  after-thought, 
I  reckon.  The  guv'nor's  always  doing  some  little  unbeknown 
kind  job  for  somebody  or  other,  and  this  is  one  on  'em,  depend  on 
it^  only  he  wanted  to  have  no  mistake  about  it." 

After  this  there  was  a  pause  in  the  talk  of  the  three  wise  men. 
It  was  renewed  by  Paley's  saj^ing: 

"  Wonder  what  the  guv'nor  has  done  with  all  his  money  ? 
There  must  be  a  rare  tidy  sum  ! " 

"Oh,  he'll  make  a  fair  division  of  it,  no  fear,"  asserted  the 
carpenter  and  locksmith. 

"  Little  doubt  o'  that,"  said  Wise. 

"Ay,  ay,  but  I  mean,"  continued  Paley,  "  how  has  he  invested 
it  ?  where  is  it  now  ?  He  has  turned  a  lot  on  it  over  in  his 
time,  and  to  good  profit,  too,  I  know." 

"  Yes,  forty  years  ago  he  realized  big  sums,  and  I  confess  I 
never  rightly  knew  where  he  put  all  thaty^  said  Wangles ;  "  but  of 
course  he  invested  it  somewhere." 

"  Well,  it  seems  to  me  it  ain't  time  for  the  likes  of  us  to  be 
talking  in  this  way  at  all,  just  as  if  the  poor  old  chap  was  going 
to  die  to-morrow,  and  we  was  all  on  the  look-out  for  a  grab." 

This  was  the  opinion  of  the  bricklayer  and  slaterer,  and  it 
should  be  unnecessary  to  say  it  was  one  in  which  his  mates  fully 
concurred.     They,  therefore,  speculated  about  the  future  no  more, 
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merely  remarking  that  as  to  dying  to-morrow,  why,  it  was  ridi- 
culous to  think  of  anything  like  that  yet  awhile,  and  they 
reckoned  for  their  parts  that  the  guv'nor  was  good  for  a  hundred 
at  the  very  least,  and  they  hoped  that  they  should  live  to  see  it. 

With  these  and  similar  kindly  views  the  workmen  finally  bode 
each  other  good-night  and  found  their  way  to  their  respective 
homes. 

If  an  instance  were  required  to  verify  the  French  dictum  that 
*^  nothing  is  certain  but  the  unforeseen,"  it  might  have  been 
found  in  the  circumstances  which  occurred  even  while  the  three 
foremen  were  engaged  in  their  speculations,  and  while  Master 
Willie  Fallon,  under  the  eye  of  his  good  mother,  was  enjoying  his 
treat  of  muffins  for  tea* 

That  comfortable  repast  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  loud 
knock  and  ring  at  the  front  door  of  Woodford  Lodge.  So  loud 
and  so  hurried  were  they  that  Mrs.  Fallon  rose  instinctively  and 
rushed  from  the  little  front  parlour  to  answer  the  summons  her- 
self. The  moment  she  opened  the  door  she  was  met  by  the 
words,  "  Oh !  ma'am,  if  you  please,  will  you  come  directly  to 
No.  12,  master's  been  taken  very  ill;  we  went  for  the  doctor  and 
he  came  at  once,  and  he  said  we  was  to  fetch  you." 

"  I'll  come,  I'll  come  directly,"  said  Mrs.  Fallon.  "  Step  in, 
Jane,  for  a  moment.  Tell  me,  what  is  it  ?  It  must  have  been 
very  sudden ; "  and  she  hastened  to  hustle  on  the  bonnet  and 
shawl  which  she  had  just  laid  aside.  She  was  ready  in  two 
minutes ;  and  while  flying  back  with  the  maid  to  her  father's  house 
she  learned  all  really  that  ever  was  to  be  known  of  how 
Christopher  Hammerston  had  been  seized.  The  servant  said  they 
heard  him  walk  out  at  the  front  door  at  about  half-past  seven ; 
that  he  was  not  out  for  more  than  ten  minutes ;  that  they  heard 
him  return  and  go  into  his  room,  and  that  almost  as  he  closed  the 
door  there  was  a  great  noise.  They  thought  he  had  upset  some- 
thing in  the  dark,  but  on  her  and  the  cook  going  up  to  see  what 
the  matter  was,  they  were  horrified  to  find  their  master  lying 
senseless  on  the  floor.  As  soon  as  they  had  lifted  him  into  his 
chair,  the  servant  ran  for  the  doctor,  whom  she  fortunately  met 
and  brought  back  with  her.  "  Directly  he  saw  Mr.  Hammerston," 
the  girl  went  on,  "he  told  me  to  run  for  you,  ma'am,  but  not  to 
alarm  you — only  to  tell  you  that  master  had  been  taken  ill." 

The  two  scared  women  reached  the  house  at  this  point,  and 
were  encountered  on  the  threshold  of  the  builder's  sanctum  by 
the  medical  man,  who,  taking  Mrs.  Fallon's  hand,  prevented  her 
from  entering  the  room  for  a  moment.    He  said : 

"  I  grieve  to  tell  you  that  you  have  another  terrible  trial  to 
encounter.  It  will  require  all  your  nerve,  Mrs.  Fallon,  but  you 
must  try  and  prepare  yourself,  and  pray  God  to  give  you  strength 
to  bear  it ;  but  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  from  you 
that  I  have  known  your  father  to  be  suffering  for  a  long  time 
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from  a  form  of  heart  disease,  which  his  constant  smoking  has 
accelerated." 

"  Ah  !  then  he  is  dead,"  cried  the  awe-stricken  daughter  as  she 
pressed  by  the  kindly  doctor  into  the  room,  to  find  that  her 
woman's  quickness  of  apprehension  was  only  too  well  fciunded. 

**  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,"  exclaimed  the  doctor 
sympathetically,  "  and  we  can  only  bow  before  His  will." 


CHAPTER  III. 

We  may  not  dwell  on  the  sad  scenes  to  which  this  catastrophe 
gave  rise.  The  poor  daughter's  agony  of  mind  was  great,  still 
staggering  as  she  was  from  the  effects  of  her  recent  sorrow.  We 
must  at  once  pass  on  to  the  family  gathering  which  took  place 
immediately  after  the  funeral,  and  to  which  all  concerned  had 
been  summoned  by  Mr.  Cargill,  the  solicitor,  in  order  to  hear  that 
gentleman  expound  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  deceased. 
Such  meetings  are  at  the  best  painful ;  but  when  the  departed  is 
deeply  beloved,  as  in  this  instance,  there  is  less  room  for  those 
selfish  thoughts  which  not  unfrequently  divert  the  minds  of  the 
mourners  when  a  large  fortune  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
apportionment.  Only  common  justice  is  done  by  asserting  that 
those  assembled  in  the  drawing-room  of  No.  12,  Campsea  Road, 
Kentish  Town,  had  the  feeling  uppermost  in  their  hearts  of  sincere 
grief  for  the  loss  of  a  kind  and  loving  parent — an  honest  man 
and  a  staunch  friend  to  all  who  knew  him  intimately. 

Nevertheless  it  was  but  human  that  there  should  have  been 
a  decided  show  of  interest  excited  when  Mr.  Cargill,  a  sensible, 
pleasant-looking  gentleman  of  forty,  spread  out  on  the  table  a 
voluminous  document  of  clearly  written  sheets  of  foolscap.  The 
family  were  seated  in  a  semicircle  around  him,  and  consisted  of 
the  five  sons  of  the  deceased,  with  one  or  two  of  their  wives,  his 
only  daughter,  Mrs.  Fallon,  and  two  or  three  of  the  elder  grand- 
children, the  eldest  of  whom  was  Willie  Fallon.  Be  sure,  too, 
Messrs.  Wangles,  Paley,  and  Wise  were  not  absent,  nor  were  one 
or  two  more  of  the  old  builder's  employesy  including  his  three 
domestic  servants. 

Prefacing  his  business  with  a  few  sympathetic  words,  the 
lawyer  went  on  to  say  he  had  not  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  Mr. 
Hammerston's  confidence  for  any  length  of  time,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  only  succeeded  his  predecessor  in  it  within  the  last  five  years. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  had  the  honour  of  making  the  last  will 
and  testament  only  two  months  ago^  He  then  proceeded,  in  a 
calm*,  clear  voice,  to  read  it ;  and  after  the  first  few  sentences  the 
faces  of  the  listeners  would  have  formed  a  fine  study  for  a 
physiognomist.  There  gradually  stole  over  thera  a  hopeless  look 
of  puzzled  despair— puzzlement  in  the  endeavour  to  comprehend 
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the  intricacies  and  technicalities  of  the  langnage,  and  despair  as  it 
became  more  and  more  evident  that  they  could  not  understand 
them.  We  will  not,  therefore,  claim  any  higher  intelligence,  and 
instead  of  reproducing  the  document  verbatim,  briefly  express  its 
purport,  us  expounded  by  the  solicitor  when  he  had  tinished 
reading.     He  said: 

^^  This  will  is  entirely  good,  but  as  it  may  be  convenient  to  put 
before  you  the  effect  it  will  have  upon  those  concerned,  I  will  say 
that  amongst  the  five  sons  and  one  daughter  of  the  deceased  there 
is  a  nearly  equitable  division  of  the  freeholds  of  the  various 
bouses,  &c.,  specified  as  you  have  heard.  The  three  now  respec- 
tively occupied  by  Mr.  Wangles,  Mr.  Paley,  and  Mr.  Wise  are 
bequeathed  to  those  gentlemen  as  their  whole  and  sole  property. 
They  are  given,  you  understand," — turning  to  those  worthies, 
who  were  sitting  together  with  very  solemn  countenances — 
**to  you  as  your  own,  at  once  to  do  what  you  like  with,  to 
let  or  live  in  or  sell.  You  will  have  noticed  that  this  house  in 
which  we  are  now  sitting,  specified  as  No.  12,  Campsea  Road,  &c., 
is  given  as  a  legacy  to  Willie  Fallon,  to  be  his  whole  and  sole 
property  when  he  comes  of  age.  Until  that  time  it  will  be  held 
in  trust  by  his  mother,  Mary  Fallon,  so  that " — ^turning  to  the 
lady — "  you  may  live  in  it  during  your  trust,  but  you  may  not  let 
it.  Special  directions  are  given,  as  you  have  heard,  how  it  is  to 
be  taken  care  of  until  Master  Willie  reaches  twenty-one,  with 
provision  for  other  contingencies  which  I  need  not  repeat.  Your 
own  house,  Woodford  Lodge,  Mrs.  Fallon,  is  yours  already.  There 
is  a  separate  trust,  you  will  observe,  from  which  you  are  to  expend 
£100  per  annum  on  the  lad's  education,  &c.,  and  you  are  to 
receive  another  £100  per  annum  for  your  pocket  money,  above 
and  beyond  the  proceeds  from  the  other  property  bequeathed  to 
you.  In  the  same  way,  Messrs.  Wangles,  Paley,  and  Wise  will, 
above  and  beyond  their  legacies  of  the  houses,  receive  £50  each 
per  annum  during  their  lives — these  sums  to  be  paid  out  of  some 
£7,000  on  deposit  at  the  bank.  The  aforesaid  gentlemen  are  also 
to  carry  on  the  business  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  estate,  &c.,  in  conjunction  with  the  trustees.  And 
finally,"  continued  Mr.  Cargill,  "  the  trustees  and  executors  are 
myself  and  Mrs.  Fallon.  Our  task,  therefore,  will  be  to  prove 
the  will  and  see  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Hammerston  duly  carried  out. 
Of  course  we  have  the  power  to  appoint  others  to  fulfil  the  same 
office  in  the  event  of  death,  &c" 

In  this  colloquial  and  familiar  fashion  each  recipient  of  the 
good  man's  wealth  was  gradually  made  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  document.  Many  questions  were  put  and,  by 
degrees,  answered,  until  everybody  fairly  understood  the  top  and 
the  tail  of  the  whole  affair.  At  length,  when  the  meeting 
appeared  about  to  break  up,  Mr.  Cargill  said,  clearing  his  voice : 

'Mt  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  any  of  you,  <iud  I  am  rather 
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surprised  it  has  not,  that  although  everything  we  have  been 
examining  ir,  I  hope,  perfectly  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes,  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  It  must  be  patent  to  most  of  you  that 
for  many  years  past  the  late  Mr.  Hammerston  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  selling  much  of  his  valuable  property,  turning  it  into 
ready  money,  not  one  penny  of  which  is  referred  to  in  his  will. 
In  hard  cash,  so  to  speak,  we  hear  of  no  more  than  some  £7,000 
lying  at  the  bank.  Now,  do  you  not  wonder,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, what  has  become  of  that  realized  money  ?  *' 

Put  in  this  way,  everybody  did  wonder  what  had  become  of  it. 

•*  I  regret  I  am  not,"  proceeded  the  lawyer,  "  in  a  position  to 
account  for  it.  But  I  have  one  other  matter  to  detain  you  about, 
which  may,  perhaps,  eventually  throw  some  light  on  the  mystery ; 
I  do  not  know." 

He  then  took  from  his  bag  a  large  sealed  envelope,  and  con- 
tinued : 

"  The  morning  following  Mr.  Hammerston's  death,  and  before 
I  heard  of  it,  I  received  from  him,  under  cover,  this  packet.  A 
letter  to  me  accompanied  it,  which  I  will  read  : 

***  12,  Campsea  Road,  Kentish  Town, 

'*' October  16th,  1854. 
«*Dear  Sir, 

"  *  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  take  charge  of  the  inclosed. 
Put  it  with  my  will,  and  let  it  be  shown  when  the  day  comes  for 
you  to  read  that  testament,  but  beyond  this  do  not  on  any  account 
or  consideration  allow  the  rteal  to  be  broken,  or  let  it  go  out  of 
your  possession  until  the  proper  time,  as  explained  on  its  cover. 
But  then  you,  or  your  successor,  will  please  hand  it  over  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  directed. 

"  *  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  *  Yours  truly, 
« *  Christopher  Hammerston.'  " 

The  curiosity  of  the  listeners  gradually  rose  as  the  solicitor 
here  held  up  the  sealed  packet  and  said : 

"  It  is  thus  directed :  *  For  dear  Willie  Fallon,  my  eldest  and 
best  beloved  grandson.  But  he  is  on  no  account  to  open  it  till 
his  twenty-first  birthday,  when  it  will  be  delivered  to  him  by  my 
solicitor,  with  whom  I  now  deposit  it.'" 

If  curiosity  ran  high  before,  it  became  quite  overwhelming  as 
each  of  those  present  examined  the  outside  of  the  letter  in  turn. 
All  eyes  followed  it  round  and  round  the  circle  as  it  was  passed 
along.  Nobody,  however,  did  more  than  murmur  surprise ;  but 
as  this  was  general  there  was  quite  a  buzz,  until  it  again  reached 
the  hands  of  the  lawyer,  when  he  said : 

**  I  need  hardly  assure  you  I  am  as  ignorant  of  the  contents  of 
this  envelope  as  you  are.     I  have,  therefore,  only  to  abide  by  mj 
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directions,  and  I  am  afraid  we  must  all  subdue  our  curiosity  until 
— let  me  see — for  rather  more  than  ten  years.  I  think  Master 
Willie  Fallon  will  not  attain  his  majority  till  the  expiration  of 
that  time.  In  concluding  my  business  here  to-day,  I  would  only 
add  my  sincere  and  hearty  wishes  that  we  may  one  and  all  meet 
again  in  this  room  ten  years  hence — ^that  is,  I  think,  ten  years 
firom  next  Christmas  Eve." 

Vain  would  it  be  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  excitement 
which  this  incident  created ;  but  it  at  least  served  one  good  pur- 
pose— ^it  for  a  while  diverted  the  minds  of  everybody  present  from 
the  sad  cause  of  the  meeting. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Ten  years  is  a  long  time  to  look  forward  to  when  we  are  young, 
though  short  enough  to  glance  back  upon  whether  we  be  young 
or  old. 

Mrs.  Fallon  lived  now  only  for  her  boy.  She  proved  herself 
indeed  a  faithful  steward,  entering  thoroughly  into  the  details  of 
her  father's  business,  keeping  it  in  the  most  thorough  working 
order,  under  the  practical  superintendence  of  the  three  old  expe- 
rienced hands.  The  boy  answered  to  her  care.  His  character 
developed  rapidly.  As  the  slow  years — ^to  him — passed  over  his 
head,  he  became  more  and  more  self-reliant,  determining  to  act  as 
if  that  wonderful  sealed  packet  had  no  existence,  and  as  if  he  alone 
held  his  future  in  his  hands.  He  was  studious  and  ambitious, 
and  had  been  placed  in  a  better  school,  where  his  sterling  quali- 
ties were  fostered  by  a  wise  master,  whose  care  rendered  him 
well  prepared  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  enter  an  architect's  office. 

Willie  was  determined  to  win  a  position  in  the  world  for  himself. 
With  all  his  steady,  plodding  ways  and  studious  habits,  he  was  a 
bright,  attractive  young  fellow ;  every  one  loved  him ;  and  if  we 
have  refrained  from  speaking  of  the  other  branches  of  the  &mily, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  they  were  not  all  thoroughly  good  friends 
and  comrades.  And  there  was  some  one  else,  too,  who  gradually 
became  fully  aware  of  Willie's  worth  and  manliness.  This  was 
Constance  Paton,  the  architect's  daughter.  Willie,  with  his 
natural  insight  and  appreciation  of  the  right  thing,  had  declared 
to  himself  that,  come  what  might,  one  day  his  master's  daughter, 
should  be  his  wife;  but  quiet  waiting  was  his  cue  at  present,  for 
he  knew  that  Mr.  Paton  was  a  very  high  and  mighty  gentleman, 
who  would  soon  give  his  young  clerk  his  cangi  if  he  imagined  he 
could  have  dared  to  raise  his  eyes  to  Constance.  But  Willie  hoped 
and  loved,  and  time  went  on.  His  good  mother  had  regained 
peace  and  happiness  in  watching  her  boy's  career ;  and  if  the 
single-hearted  old  grand&ther  could  have  looked  down  upon  the 
happy,  bright  family  groupi^  assembl  in  his  house  (for  Mrs. 
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EftUon  had  long  resided  there)  on  that  Christmas  Eve  which  saw 
his  grandson  enter  on  his  twenty-^first  year,  he  would  have  said 
that  all  his  dearest  hopes  were  fuliilled. 


Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  ci  the  domestic  hearth  did  there 
happen  a  more  momentous  Ghristmastide  than  that  of  1 8 — ,  which 
brought  the  Hammerston  and  Fallon  families  together.  One  or  two 
of  the  uncles  were  in  business  in  the  country,  but  they  came  up  to 
London  with  some  of  their  belongings  to  be  present  on  the  great 
occasion  which  was  not  only  to  make  a  man  of  the  eldest  and 
best-beloved  grandson— the  young  swell  of  the  house,  as  he  was 
dubbed  with  good-humoured  sarcasm — but  which  was  to  explain 
the  mystery  about  old  Christopher.  He  had  always  been  known 
to  be  full  of  fancies  and  eccentricities,  but  the  sealed  packet 
business,  though  his  last,  was  not  his  least.  Nobody  could  tell 
what  issues  were  involved  in  it.  Was  everybody  going  to  be 
astonished?  No,  nothing  the  old  man  could  have  done  would 
astonish  anybody.  Would  they  be  disappointed?  Hardly,  for 
they  were  so  already,  by  not  receiving  what  might  have  been  their 
share  of  all  the  harid  cash  he  must  have  saved.  Would  they  be 
rejoiced  ?    Well,  yes,  if  it  turned  out  a  slice  of  luck  for  Willie. 

It  could  scarcely  be  supposed  the  open  preference  displayed  by 
the  grandsire  for  the  lad  would  not  excite  a  certain  amount  of 
jealousy ;  still  he  was  such  a  good  fellow  and  the  rest  of  the 
&mily  were  so  good-natured  and  withal  so  prosperous  that  no 
real  ill-feeiing  existed.  Of  course  there  was  to  be  a  dinner- 
party on  Christmas  Eve — the  birthday  dinner-party.  But,  remem- 
ber, this  is  a  romance  of  very  homely  real  life,  and  the  idea  of 
dining  late  never  entered  anybody's  head.  No,  no,  dinner  was  to 
be  on  the  table  at  three  o'clock  punctually.  The  party,  too,  was 
to  be  quite  a  family  affair,  naturally.  Unhappily  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  all  the  company  who  had  been  concerned  at  the  reading 
of  the  will  ten  years  before  to  be  present  now.  Time  works  his 
un&iling  changes ;  and  if  one  or  two  old  faces  in  the  course  of 
nature  had  been  removed,  well,  that  was  inevitable.  Two  of  the 
household  servants  were  gone ;  but  the  most  noticeable  gap  was 
that  caused  by  poor  old  Paley's  death,  three  years  ago.  His  two 
mates  looked  quite  disconsolate,  and  as  if  they  had  left  something 
behind,  or  had  forgotten  to  finish  dressing,  or  as  if  they  had  just 
had  their  hair  cut — certainly  not  as  they  ought  to  have  looked. 
The  three  seemed  linked  together — ^well,  one  cannot  say  like 
twins,  but  the  twins  who  were  left  seemed  quite  forlorn.  They 
spoke  in  an  undertone  when  they  arrived  in  the  drawing-room  at 
two  o'clock,  for  two  o'clock  was  appointed  for  the  hour  of  meeting, 
seeing  that  there  was  a  little  matter  of  business  to  be  gone  into 
before  dinner.  Nobody  could  be  expected  to  have  any  appetite 
until  the  secret  of  the  letter  for  Willie  was  disclosed.     We  cannot 
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^appose,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Cargill  would  spend  that  Christmas 
Kve  elsewhere  than  in  the  Campsea  Road.  If  he  had  not  come 
it  would  have  been  worse  than  if  the  turkey  and  roast  beef  had 
not  come,  so  of  course  he  was  on  the  spot  to  the  moment — so 
was  everybody  else. 

The  hand-shakings,  congratulations,  good  wishes,  happy  returns 
of  the  day,  and  merry  Ghristmases  that  went  on  over  and  over 
again,  all  round  and  up  and  down,  would  fill  a  page  or  two  if  enu- 
merated. And  the  kissing,  on  the  proper  cheeks  and  lips,  of 
course — well,  that  must  be  imagined  also.  Mr.  Cargill  wasn't 
quite  left  out  of  that  even.  If  there  was  no  large  amount  of 
grey  hair  and  wrinkles  among  the  company,  nobody  looked  quite 
HS  they  did  ten  years  before,  and  with  some,  notably  three  young 
ladies — Willie's  cousins — such  a  change  had  come  about  that  the 
kissing  question  caused  shouts  of  laughter.  When  the  merriment 
subsided,  the  lawyer  took  his  seat,  much  in  his  former  position, 
and  produced  a  copy  of  the  will,  with  the  sealed  secret.  At  that 
moment  you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop,  as  the  formula  runs. 

"  Now  for  it,"  said  he  at  last,  "  now  for  a  peep  into  the  decrees 
of  fate.  We  have  all  been  speculating  and  wondering  for  ten 
years ;  sometimes  our  speculation  has  run  high,  and  sometimes 
low,  but,  I  take  it,  it  has  reached  high-water  mark  at  last,  so  we 
will  open  the  flood-gates  with  a  rush,  or  we  may  all  be  drowned." 

Crack,  crack,  went  the  wax,  and  out  came  a  thick  sheet  of 
foolscap. 

"  Humph,"  went  on  the  lawyer,  rapidly  opening  and  turning  it 
over,  "  a  good  deal  of  paper  with  very  little  writing."  Then  he 
became  suddenly  very  solemn,  and  began  to  read : 

«*  October  16th,  18— . 
"  Dear  Willie, — It  can  hardly  be  that  I  can  live  to  see  your 
coming  of  age.  Life  is  always  uncertain,  but  mine,  I  know, 
hangs  on  a  thread,  as  the  saying  is,  therefore,  as  I  do  not  think 
it  wise  that  a  boy  of  your  present  age  should  suppose  he  is  going 
to  be  a  rich  man,  I  have  a  fancy  for  not  letting  you  know  what 
your  real  prospects  are  until,  as  I  hope,  you  will  have  laid  a  solid 
foundation  by  your  good  conduct  and  diligence  for  building  up  a 
character  capable  of  facing  all  the  changes  life  may  bring.  You 
will  have  heard  by  my  will  that  all  I  have  left  you  in  that  is  the 
freehold  and  the  house,  which  I  built  and  inhabit,  12,  Campsea 
lioad,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  deed  puts  it  legally  that 
that  is  yours  out  and  out,  with  all  its  contents  from  basement  to 
roof,  from  wall  to  wall,  through  and  through,  every  stick  and 
stone  of  it.    Well,  that  is  what  the  will  says.' " 

Mr.  Cargill  paused  here  to  observe  that  the  words,  "  all  its 
contents,'*  and  "  from  wall  to  wall,  through  and  through,"  were 
heavily  underlined.     Then  he  resumed,  reading : 
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**  *  That  is  what  the  will  says,  and  that  is  all  you  know  you  have 
got  until  this  letter  is  opened.  I  daresay  you  have  heard  me 
called  an  odd  old  buflfer,  or  a  strange  old  codger,  and  names  like 
that.  I  daresay  I  am,  never  mind  why,  but  it  pleases  me  some^ 
times  to  do  things  unlike  other  people.  Perhaps  you  will  remem- 
ber that  only  this  afternoon  I  told  you  I  did  all  the  plastering 
and  carpentry  work  in  this  room,  when  it  was  built,  with  my  own 
hands.  Well,  just  at  that  time  I  had  received  a  trifle  of  money 
— ^we  will  call  it  a  trifle,  because  I'm  a  queer  old  cock,  and  must 
keep  up  the  character.  I  had  the  money  in  my  strong  box,  but  I 
couldn't  keep  it  there  for  ever,  and  being  less  experienced  about 
investments  than  I  am  now,  I  didn't  quite  know  where  to  put  the 
money  for  safety.  I  thought  I  would  rather  lose  a  rare  lot  of 
interest  than  risk  my  hard-earned  principal.  As  it  was  all  in 
golden  guineas,  some  loose  and  some  in  little  canvas  bags,  I  took 
and  plastered  it  all  up  in  the  walls  of  my  room,  all  along  under 
the  skirting  boards,  in  behind  the  mantel-shelf,  and,  in  fact,  all 
over  the  walls,  and  there  it  is  to  this  day,  and  there  you  ought  to 
find  it  ten  years  hence.  So,  my  boy,  there  is  the  little  your  old 
grandfather  leaves  you,  with  his  blessing,  and  with  the  sincere 
and  earnest  hope  that  you  will  make  good  use  of  it.  Carefully 
pick  away  all  the  plaster  and  woodwork,  and  you  ought  to  find 
to  a  coin  25,000  golden  spade  guineas !  God  bless  you,  my  boy, 
strive  to  be  a  good  man,  and  if  you  are  ever  tempted  to  do  wrong, 
as  we  all  are  at  times,  think  of  your  queer  old  grandfather  ;  and 
this  is  the  last  request  of  Christopher  Hammerston.' " 

The  murmur  of  astonishment  which  followed  these  last  words 
drowned  those  with  which  the  lawyer's  reading  concluded.  Tom 
Wangles  and  Dickey  Wise  were  so  excited  that  they  rose  and 
advanced  to  the  table,  saying,  as  they  pointed  to  their  own 
signatures  : 

"  Why,  there's  our  names  as  we  wrote  'em,  under  the  guv 'nor 's, 
as  witnesses.  To  be  sure  that's  the  paper,  and  there's  the  very 
words,  *  request  of,'  which  was  all  we  could  see  on  it.  Poor  Mike 
Paley  was  there  too." 

"Well,  I'm  blowed,"  added  Dickey,  in  a  breath.  And,  roundly 
speaking,  he  only  expressed  everybody's  sentiments.  Every- 
body was  "  blowed,"  and  said  as  much  audibly  after  their  own 
particular  formulas.  They  were  all  standing  up  by  this  time, 
and  crowding  round  Mr.  Cargill,  to  get  a  look  at  the  letter. 
Again  it  was  read  over,  and  again,  and  twenty  minutes  elapsed 
before  anything  like  quiet  was  restored.  Presently  Willie  said 
with  his  characteristic  coolness  : 

"  Good  !  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  carry  out  grandfather's 
orders.     But  spade  guineas  !     What  are  spade  guineas  ?  " 

Mr.  Cargill  explained  that  they  were  a  gold  coinage  of  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  so  called  from  the  impression  stamped  on 
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them.  "  I  think,"  he  continued,  "  it  was  in  1799  that  the  last 
were  issued  ;  they  certainly  have  not  been  in  circulation  for  years 
— guineas  in  any  shape  have  long  gone  out,  I  happen  to  know  a 
little  about  coins,  and  it  does  certainly  appear  odd  that  Mr. 
Hammerston  should  have  been  able  to  collect  such  an  immense 
number  of  spade  guineas.  If  we  are  to  assume  from  his  words 
in  this  letter  that  he  has  collected  some  25,000  of  them,  he  must 
have  had  them  from  the  Mint  direct ;  but  we  have  no  clue  to  his 
doing  so  among  his  papers — no  memoranda." 

"  Well,  most  things  he  did  were  odd,  dear  old  fellow,"  cried 
Willie.  "  But  never  mind  what  spade  guineas  are  like  now,  we 
must  go  and  find  them.  Of  course  grandfather  meant  in  the 
walls  of  his  own  room  downstairs." 

"  To  be  sure  he  does,"  said  Dickey  Wise,  "  for  now  I  remember 
he  wouldn't  let  nobody  have  a  hand  in  finishing  the  inside  of  it 
but  himself.  It  was  built  out  on  the  garden  years  after  the  house 
was  finished,  and  him  and  me  pretty  nigh  run  it  up  between  us. 
Oh !  the  money's  all  there,  as  he  says,  I'll  bet  a  crown." 

Need  we  say  much  more  ?  It  were  impossible  to  tell  in  detail 
the  ins  and  outs  of  what  followed.  Should  they  go  to  dinner  first, 
or  go  and  rip  up  the  room  first  ? 

Clear-headed  Master  Willie  settled  that  question.  He  was  for 
having  dinner  certainly;  it  would  be  ready  directly.  That 
wouldn't  keep  and  the  money  would.  So  it  was  decided,  and  the 
company  adjourned  to  the  dining-room.  But  was  there  ever  a 
Christmas  dinner  like  it  ?  Were  roast  beef,  turkey,  plum  pudding, 
and  mince  pies  ever  thought  so  little  about  before?  Who  could 
have  any  appetite  with  an  extraordinary  thing  like  this  hanging 
over  them,  and  who  could  talk  of  anything  else  ?  However,  the 
feast  was  got  through,  and  the  health  of  the  hero  of  the  hour  pro- 
posed and  drunk  with  three  times  three,  and  not  with  one  cheer 
more  but  half-a-dozen  cheers  more.  It  seemed  Willie  had  quietly 
given  orders  that,  directly  the  dinner  was  served,  the  servants 
should  begin  to  remove  all  the  furniture  from  **  grandfather's 
room,"  as  it  was  still  called,  so  that  by  the  time  it  was  decided 
to  adjourn  there  and  have  a  look  round  it  was  nearly  empty.  It 
had  been  kept  sacred  by  the  daughter,  we  may  be  sure,  and  was 
in  no  wise  altered  or  touched  beyond  a  coat  of  paint  and  white- 
wash during  the  ten  years.  Now  that  it  was  proposed  literally  to 
knock  its  inside  to  pieces,  not  a  little  misgiving  and  regret  over- 
took Mrs.  Fallow,  and  she  had  serious  doubts  in  her  own  mind 
whether  this  would  be  a  right  way  of  passing  Christmas  Eve,  but 
she  held  her  tongue  in  the  face  of  her  son's  views.  He  declared 
•*  it  would  be  the  best  Christmas  game  anybody  there  ever  had 
played  at  or  ever  would  play  at.  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  was  a 
fool  to  it ; "  and  this  was  the  general  conclusion. 

"We  shall  make  a  rare  mess,  miss — ma'am,  I  mean,**  said 
Wangles,  echoed  by  Wise ;  *'  you'd  better  let  Dickey  and  me  have 
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the  doing  of  this  here  job  anyhow ; "  and  it  was  reasonably  agreed 
they  were  the  fittest  operators.  Not  above  half  the  party  could 
get  into  the  room  at  one  time,  therefore  Mr.  Cargill  and  Willie 
between  them  organized  the  proceedings.  They,  with  Mrs.  Fallow 
and  her  two  eldest  brothers,  Frederick  and  George,  were  to  be 
present  while  the  carpenter  and  the  bricklayer  began  the  work  of 
demolition.  The  remainder  of  the  company  adjourned  to  the 
drawing-room,  there  to  amuse  themselves,  having  reports  sent  up 
from  time  to  time  of  how  things  went  on ;  "  for  it  would  be  a  long 
business  and  no  mistake,"  agreed  the  workmen,  ^^  a-pieking  and 
a-sifting  so  as  not  to  miss  a  coin."  But  at  last  they  went  at  it, 
coats  having  been  taken  off,  tools  brought,  and  all  made  ready. 
The  skirting  board  was  the  first  point  of  attack,  and  not  three  feet 
of  it  were  removed  before  out  came  tumbling  half-a-dozen  heavy 
little  canvas  bags,  evidently  containing  money. 

"  Now  mind,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  "  these  must  not  be  opened, 
and  must  be  carefully  counted  as  we  lay  them  aside  here  on  this 
table."  The  plain  deal  one,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  had  been 
left.  As  he  spoke  some  of  the  plaster  just  above  the  skirting- 
board  gave  way,  and  mixed  with  it  as  it  fell  crumbling  on  the 
floor  were  a  score  and  more  of  loose  golden  guineas.  They  wer^ 
picked  up,  examined,  commented  on,  and  also  put  aside  in  littlu 
piles  on  the  table. 

It  would  be  quite  vain  to  follow  the  search  step  by  step.  Gradu- 
ally sometimes,  and  sometimes  with  a  rush,  down  came  plaster  and 
aside  flew  woodwork,  but  Mth  each  stroke  of  ripper  and  mallet 
more  and  more  gold  glistened  on  the  floor,  until  the  task  of 
separating  and  gathering  it  became  quite  overwhelming.  The 
table  looked  like  a  banker's  counter.  It  was  altogether  a  curious 
spectacle.  Some  of  the  people  from  upstairs  came  down  and  peeped 
in,  until  darkness  forced  the  workers  to  pause.  Lights  were  brought, 
and  refreshment,  and  then  they  went  at  it  again.  Mrs.  Fallow 
from  time  to  time  counted  the  money  bags  and  carried  as  many 
as  she  could  away  to  her  bedroom  in  her  apron,  and  shot  them 
into  the  drawers  in  her  wardrobe,  as  they  were  cleared  out  for  the 
purpose,  carefully  locking  them  afterwards.  And  so  the  search 
went  on  until  long  past  midnight,  and  it  was  Christmas  Day,  and 
the  whole  household  was  knocked  up  with  excitement,  wonder 
and  hard  work.  The  job  could  not  be  completed  that  night  it 
was  evident,  and  as  it  would  not  be  wise  to  leave  it  unfinished  for 
long,  the  final  decision  was  that  after  church  time  in  the  morning 
the  search  should  be  continued.  And  it  was.  But  only  by  the 
evening  of  Boxing  Day  was  the  counting  of  what  had  been  found 
finished — the  finish  being  simply  that  to  a  coin,  as  Christopher 
Hammerston  had  said,  25,000  spade  guineas  were  collected.  Then 
and  then  only  did  the  family  know  their  task  was  ended. 

Let  imagination  picture  the  number  of  startling  and  amusing 
episodes  which  occurred  during  its  execution.     The  pen  is  incap- 
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able  of  doing  it ;  and  all  that  is  left  for  the  story-teller  now  is  to 
add  that  the  hero  of  this  strange  freak  of  an  old  man^s  fancy  fii  \ 
filled,  by  the  good  use  he  put  nis  fortune  to,  the  behest  of  hi:$ 
grandsire.  He  presented  a  thousand  of  the  spade  guineas  to  each 
of  his  five  uncles,  mainly,  as  he  said,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
children,  for  they  themselves  were  well  provided  for ;  and,  in  iact, 
he  made  handsome  ])resents  in  the  same  coin  to  everybody.  He 
continued  to  pursue  his  architect's  profession,  and  sold  the  build- 
ing business  out  and  out,  as  the  etiquette  of  the  craft  forbids  a 
high-class  architect  being  a  builder  as  well.  One  thing  more  and 
we  have  done.  About  two  years  after  that  eventful  Christmas  it 
was  whispered  in  the  profession  that  Mr.  Paton,  Willie's  master, 
was  in  difficulties,  whereupon  this  young  gentleman  makes  so 
bold  as  to  go  straight  to  him  and  ask  for  his  daughter  Constance's 
hand,  at  the  same  time  suggesting  with  all  possible  good  taste 
that  any  little  difficulties  arising  from  shortness  of  cash  could 
easily  be  got  over.    Will  any  one  doubt  the  result  ? 


NOTE. 

Some  years  ago  the  Editor  was  introduced^  at  an  evening 
partj/j  to  a  cheery  old  gentleman,  who^  after  a  little  chat, 
said:  "/S'^r,  /  have  just  been  reading  your  Christmas 
Number,  and  the  Story  you  call  *A  Sackful  of  Sovereigns.' 
That's  a  very  good  Story  indeed,  but  I  know  a  better.  Mine 
is  true — /  donH  know  whether  yours  is"  Whereupon  he 
proceeded  to  give  an  outline  of  the  leading  facts  in  the 
foregoing  Curious  Narrative  from  Real  Life;  and  at  the 
same  time  produced,  from  a  little  bag  which  he  generally 
carried  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  one  of  the  identical  Spade 
Guineas  (fresh  and  •  bright  as  from  the  Mint)  which  he  saw 
picked  out  from  the  plaster  of  the  old  Builder's  wall. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

4(  TTINGT  minutes  d'arrfet !  »• 

V  The  train  for  England  drew  up  at  Amiens  station, 
bringing  to  an  end  a  painful  talk  between  two  people  in  a  first- 
class  carriage. 

"  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  Lilla,  you  will  have  to  put 
this  nonsense  out  of  your  head,"  said  Captain  Jones,  as  he  opened 
the  door. 

He  was  a  good-looking  man,  with  stem  eyes  and  a  determined 
jaw.  He  might  have  been  at  least  a  dozen  years  older  than  his 
sister,  who,  however,  had  defended  herself  through  a  course  of 
bullying  all  the  way  from  Paris. 

"  You  had  better  come  and  have  some  luncheon." 

"  No,"  she  said ;  "  I  don't  want  any." 

"  Don't  be  a  goose." 

"  Fm  not  hungry.     I  would  rather  stay  here." 

Under  any  other  circumstances  Captain  Jones  would  have  stuck 
to  his  point  till  he  gained  it.  But  in  this  case  it  would  have 
meant  losing  his  own  luncheon,  so  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
walked  away  with  the  stream  of  passengers  towards  the  huffeU 

Lilla  sat  quite  still  in  her  place.  She  was  a  girl  of  twenty,  and 
might  have  been  a  very  pretty  girl  if  her  features  and  expression 
had  been  a  little  less  decided.  Her  eyes  were  remarkable — large, 
blue,  and  grave,  with  straight  brows  and  dark  lashes.  She  was 
pale,  but  her  complexion  was  clear  and  good.  Sometimes,  when 
she  was  amiable,  she  did  look  very  pretty,  and  at  all  times  she 
was  handsome.  She  was  plainly  dressed,  and  her  manner  was 
cool  and  straightforward.  Just  now  she  looked  anything  but 
happy ;  paler  and  graver  than  usual,  frowning  slightly  and  sadly, 
as  she  sat  alone  by  the  carriage  window  and  gazed  across  the  lines 
at  the  crowded  station.  She  could  see  her  brother's  broad  shoulders 
disappearing  into  the  buffet^  and  thought  as  she  watched  him  how 
horribly  disagreeable  he  was.  As  if  a  woman  of  twenty  might  not 
decide  for  herself !  Just  personal  prejudice,  and  nothing  more. 
He  was  so  narrow-minded ;  he  thought  everybody  ought  to  be 
made  on  his  own  pattern.     What  could  be  more  ridiculous  ! 

Some  sort  of  dimness,  a  dimness  of  vexation,  clouded  Lilla's 
eyes  as  she  thought  of  the  long  weary  argument  she  had  just  gone 
through*    Of  course  she  was  not  weak-minded  enough  to  cry ;  but 
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it  is  terribly  hopeless  work  trying  to  convince  one's  brother,  or 
even  to  make  him  understand  that  one  means  to  have  one's  own 
way.  After  about  five  minutes  of  peace,  and  a  strange  stillness, 
for  the  train  was  nearly  empty,  Lilla  was  startled  from  her 
thoughts  by  a  voice  from  the  platform  below. 

"  May  I  ask  if  this  carriage' is  full  ?" 

She  looked  out  and  saw  an  elderly  woman,  carrying  a  bag  and 
some  shawls.  Her  voice  was  breathless  and  very  tired,  but  there 
was  a  curious  charm  in  it,  a  high  sweet  tone,  and  as  she  lifted 
anxious  eyes  to  Lilla  a  very  pretty  smile  lighted  up  her  pale 
delicate  face.  She  was  extremely  well  dressed,  but  looked  a  little 
dishevelled.  Lilla  wondered  instinctively  what  she  had  done  with 
her  maid. 

With  the  unaffected  readiness  which  belonged  to  her,  she  in- 
stantly made  the  stranger  welcome,  took  her  bag  and  shawls, 
helped  her  to  climb  into  the  carriage,  and  thought  with  satisfac- 
tion how  disappointed  Percy  would  be,  when  he  came  back,  to  find 
that  his  brotherly  scoldings  could  not  go  on  in  peace  all  the  way 
to  Boulogne. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  how  very  kind  you  are!"  said  the  stranger, 
looking  earnestly  at  Lilla  and  smiling  sweetly.  "  This  is  delight- 
ful. I  thought  I  should  never  get  away  from  that  odious  place, 
and  the  train  seemed  so  full.  There  is  room  for  me  here,  really?" 
looking  round  at  Percy's  scattered  belongings  with  a  touch  of 
alarm. 

"  Yes ;  there  is  only  my  brother,"  said  Lilla. 

"  How  providential !  What  a  place  this  is  to  get  away  from  ! 
I  never  stopped  here  before ;  but  something  happened  yesterday 
in  Paris  which  put  me  out  dreadfully,  and  I  felt  too  ill,  and  too 
cross,  to  start  early  in  the  morning,  so  I  came  as  far  as  Amiens  in 
the  afternoon.  Such  a  stupid  thing  to  do !  I  had  to  leave  my 
poor  maid  in  Paris ;  she  was  ill — left  her  with  a  friend,  you  know — 
and  then  my — well,  my  escort  disappointed  me,  and  I  couldn't 
sleep  last  night — and  really,  do  you  know  that  ever  since  this  train 
came  in  I  have  been  wandering  up  and  down  trying  to  find  a 
carriage." 

"  It  is  full.  I  don't  know  how  we  managed  to  get  one  to  our- 
selves," said  Lilla. 

"  The  officials  were  really  very  stupid.  I  thought  one  of  them 
was  going  to  help  me.  I  asked  him  to  find  me  a  carriage.  First 
he  wanted  to  put  me  into  the  Dames  aeuleSy  which  is  a  thing  I 
can't  endure ;  and  then  he  opened  a  door  where  a  man  was  smok- 
ing, and  when  I  declined  that  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
waved  his  hands — *  Voila  le  train!  Madame  pent  clioiair,^  So 
I  struggled  along  the  platform,  actually  got  into  one  or  two  empty 
carriages  and  out  again,  because  they  were  so  full.  No  ;  I  am  not 
Irish,"  she  said  laughing,  as  she  perceived  a  quiver  about  Lilla's 
mouth.     "  They  were  full  of  bags— don't  you  see  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  I  see  perfectly,'*  said  Lilla. 

"  Now,  I  ought  to  be  very  thankful,"  said  the  stranger,  and  she 
became  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  leaning  back  in  her  corner, 
watching  Lilla  with  her  bright  expressive  eyes,  which  seemed 
much  younger  than  her  pale  face,  marked  with  lines  of  p^in  and 
age.  At  a  little  distance,  her  slight  figure,  her  eyes  and  manner, 
made  her  look  less  than  forty ;  she  was  in  reality  near  sixty. 

Lilla  was  not  a  very  talkative  girl.  After  doing  what  she  could 
for  the  lonely  lady,  and  listening  with  suflScient  politeness  to  her 
history,  she  fell  back  into  her  own  grave  silence,  and  watched  the 
platform  till  she  saw  Percy  coming  back.  The  stranger  thought, 
"  What  a  severe  face !  The  girl  is  unhappy,  I  believe ;  but  I 
like  her,  too.     Now  that  is  the  sort  of  girl " 

Captain  Jones's  arrival  at  the  door  disturbed  these  meditations. 
He  hesitated  a  moment,  while  his  sister  looked  at  him  gravely. 
Then  he  said,  "  Give  me  my  coat  and  things,  will  you  ?  I  am 
going  to  smoke ; "  and  he  took  himself  oflF  to  another  carriage. 

When  he  was  gone,  the  strange  lady  began  again  to  talk  to 
Lilla,  who  in  spite  of  herself  had  to  respond  to  these  advances. 
There  was  something  very  pleasant,  though  not  very  wise,  about 
her  companion,  who  chattered  of  France  and  Paris,  and  abused 
England,  and  said  a  great  many  things  that  Lilla  totally  disagreed 
with.  In  theory,  this  strong  and  sensible  girl  could  not  have 
imagined  herself  enduring  the  talk  of  a  woman  like  this.  It  was 
exactly  the  kind  of  woman  she  disliked  and  despised — a  silly,  vain, 
affected,  self-conscious  chatter-box,  much  too  young  for  her  age, 
and  altogether  ridiculous.  This  was  Lilla's  charitable  judgment. 
She  would  not  confess  to  herself  that  there  was  a  mysterious 
something  in  the  stranger  which  redeemed  all  this ;  but  the  time 
went  on,  and  she  found  that  she  must  meet  those  quick  kind  eyes, 
and  smile  in  answer  to  that  smile,  and,  in  fact,  be  conquered  by 
such  a  sunny  presence  as  she  did  not  at  present  count  among 
her  friends.  What  was  it  ?  what  was  it  ?  Why  was  she  obliged 
to  give  her  sympathy,  and  even,  worse  and  worse,  later  on,  her 
confidence,  to  a  foolish,  weak-minded,  accidental  companion  like 
this? 

"  Oh  yes,  many  of  the  French  manners  and  customs  are  most 
superior  to  ours,"  said  this  lady,  talking  so  fast  that  Lilla — English 
to  the  backbone — could  not  contradict  her.  "Their  marriages, 
for  instance — how  senyible  they  are  !  and  how  happy !  " 

"  No,  horrible.  I  can't  bear  them ! "  exclaimed  Lilla ;  but  her 
companion  hardly  seemed  to  hear  this. 

"  Of  course,"  she  said,  "  people's  friends  and  relations  must  know 
them  better  than  they  know  themselves.  Well,  what  a  comfort  not 
to  be  allowed  to  throw  themselves  away  on  the  first  person  they 
take  a  fancy  to.  Oh  dear,  what  nonsense !  Two  silly  children 
without  a  penny,  binding  themselves  down  to  a  life  of  misery,  find- 
ing out  too  late  that  they  don't  suit  each  other  in  the  least.    And 
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if  they  were  French  everything  would  be  arranged  easily  and  care- 
fully— money  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Frenchmen  never  make  fools 
of  themselves.     I  wish  my  nephew  was  a  Frenchman ! " 

She  said  this  half  to  herself,  and  sighed.  Then  she  looked  at 
Lilla.     "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  am  in  great  trouble." 

Lilla  was  looking  at  her  with  an  earnest  interest  which  was 
certainly  encouraging.  There  was  a  kind  of  wistfulness  in  her 
eyes,  and  she  said,  "  But  one's  relations  don't  know  what  is  best 
for  one.     I  am  quite  sure  of  that." 

"  Well,"  said  the  lady  after  a  pause,  smiling  very  prettily,  "  if  I 
happened  to  be  your  grandmother  I  think  we  should  disagfree 
about  that.  However,  we  all  speak  from  our  own  experience. 
Now  I  have  a  nephew,  who  at  this  moment  is  driving  me  quite 
mad  by  his  detestable  obstinacy.  He  has  fallen  in  love  with  some 
^irl  I  never  saw  or  heard  of,  and  wants  to  marry  her  at  once. 
Now,  listen.  It  is  really  a  relief  to  me  to  tell  somebody,  and  I'm 
«ure  you  are  sympathizing  and  kind." 

Lilla  shook  her  head  a  little,  but  the  stranger  smiled  and  went 
-on.  "  I  don't  want  to  boast  of  what  I  have  done  for  Jack,  but  I 
must  tell  you,  that  you  may  judge  between  us.  He  has  never 
had  any  money,  and  never  will  have  any,  except  what  I  give  him. 
I  paid  for  his  education,  which  was  an  utter  farce  from  beginning 
to  end.  He  never  passed  a  single  examination,  fiiiled  in  every- 
thing he  tried  for,  simply  from  idleness,  for  I  don't  think  he  is  a 
fool.  Idleness,  ingratitude,  selfishness.  Now  he  coolly  tells  me 
that  he  is  going  to  be  married,  and  of  course  expects  me  to  support 
his  wife  as  well  as  himself,  for  she  has  nothing.  Some  stray  girl 
he  met  abroad,  no  doubt  as  odious  as  English  girls  abroad  gene- 
rally are.  Our  tempers  are  neither  of  them  sweet,  and  I  must 
tell  you  that  Jack  and  I  were  very  angry  with  each  other.  He 
-declared  that  he  expected  nothing  from  me,  which  was  utter 
falsehood  and  nonsense.  So  we  wished  each  other  good-bye.  He 
^^7  S9  ^^^  ^^y»  ^^^  I  shall  go  mine.  I  shall  certainly  do 
nothing  more  for  him,  and  I  think  he  knows  it.  As  to  my 
money,  it  shall  go  to  somebody  who  deserves  it." 

She  looked  Lilla  straight  in  the  face  as  she  spoke.  There 
certainly  was  something  very  strange  and  unusual  in  this  out- 
pouring from  an  utter  stranger.  In  theory,  there  was  nothing 
that  Lilla  disliked  more ;  she  hated  eflfusive  people,  who  talked 
of  their  own  concerns,  and  thought  they  must  interest  everybody. 
But  here  was  a  contradiction.  This  woman's  talk  really  interested 
Lilla.  She  listened  attentively  to  every  word ;  odd  little  thrills 
seemed  to  run  through  her  as  the  story  went  on  ;  her  eyes 
deepened,  and  a  faint  colour  rose  to  her  pale  cheeks.  Lilla  was 
at  her  prettiest  now,  and  the  stranger,  looking  at  her,  almost 
forgot  her  own  troubles  in  admiration. 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  "  she  said,  after  a  minute's  silence.  *^  I 
am  right,  am  I  not  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  know,"  said  Lilla,  with  much  more  hesitation  than  was 
usual  with  her.  "  You  couldn't  expect,  could  you,  that  your 
nephew  would  give  up  the  girl,  if  they  really  cared  for  each 
other  ?     Perhaps  she  is  a  much  nicer  girl  than  you  think." 

"  Oh  no,  no  ;  I  don't  believe  it.  Of  course  he  says  she  is 
lovely.  He  wanted  to  show  me  her  photograph,  but  I  wouldn't 
look  at  it.  But  don't  you  understand — even  if  she  was  an  angel 
— he  has  no  business  to  think  of  marrying  at  all.  And  he  has 
engaged  himself  without  even  the  politeness  of  consulting  me. 
Well,  as  I  tell  him,  he  must  depend  on  himself  now.  You  try  to 
make  excuses  for  him,  which  is  very  amiable  of  you,  but  I  know 
you  think  him  wrong.  Yow  would  never  forget  all  your  duties 
and  principles  in  that  sort  of  way." 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  should.  I  do,"  said  Lilla  quickly,  with  a  sudden 
blush.  "  My  brother  thinks  me  just  as  bad — ^just  as  obstinate 
and  ungrateful,  as  you  think  your  nephew." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  your  brother  is  mistaken."  The  stranger  spoke 
as  quickly  and  decidedly  as  Lilla  herself,  but  with  such  a  look  and 
tone  of  kindly  sweetness  that  Lilla  suddenly  moved  from  her  own 
place,  and  sat  down  beside  her.  Almost  directly  her  new  friend 
took  her  hand,  and  held  it  while  they  talked  together.  This 
sympathy,  so  strangely  met,  brought  Lilla's  troubles  rushing  to 
her  lips  and  eyes.  She  had  no  mother,  no  kind  foolish  aunt,  no 
one  but  a  married  elder  sister,  from  whom  she  expected  nothing 
but  blame.  Percy  thought  she  had  been  making  a  terrible  fool 
of  herself,  and  the  world  in  general  was  sure  to  agree  with  him. 

She  told  her  fellow-traveller  that  she  and  Percy  had  been  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  had  there  met  a  young  man  sketching,  who 
meant  to  be  an  artist.  They  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  him,  and  at 
last,  one  day — Lilla  did  not  enter  much  into  her  version  of  the 
old  story,  though  no  doubt,  like  other  people,  she  thought  it  was 
quite  different  from  that  of  everybody  else  and  far  more  interest- 
ing. But  her  few  words  were  quite  as  touching,  quite  as  effective, 
as  other  people's  sentimental  histories.  There  was  a  kind  of 
simple  genius  about  Lilla,  which  her  brother  called  "being 
stupidly  different  from  other  girls." 

Lilla's  lover  had  no  money ;  he  had  no  profession  :  but  he  was 
extremely,  brilliantly  clever,  drew  beautifully,  and  was  sure  to  be 
a  great  artist  some  day.  He  seemed  to  think  that  some  relations 
might  help  him  a  little  just  at  first,  and  Lilla  thought  her  brother 
Percy,  who  was  unmarried  and  well  off,  might  do  the  same  for 
her.  But  Percy  took  a  very  different  view  of  the  subject.  He 
did  not  at  all  share  his  sister's  faith  in  the  artist's  future:  he 
wanted  her  to  marry  a  friend  of  his  own,  a  rich  man,  who  admired 
her.     Percy,  in  fact,  was  not  at  all  kind  about  it. 

•*  Percy  wants  me  to  write  to  him,  and  tell  him — ^but  no,  that  I 
never  will  do,"  said  Lilla  sadly  and  strongly.  "  I  see  we  shall 
have  to  wait  for  years.     I  told  him  I  thought  so.     He  didn't  seem 
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to  think  so — ^bat  anyhow,  he  knows  it  will  make  no  difference  to 
me.** 

"  Is  he  good-looking  ?  "  asked  her  fellow-traveller. 

"  Oh — yes ! "  said  Lilla.  She  might  have  been  talking  of  the 
Apollo  Belvedere. 

"  And  he  paints  well,  does  he  ?  " 

^*  Yes,  indeed — ^such  lovely  landscapes.  And  he  has  only  begun 
quite  lately." 

^^He  has  a  spark  of  genius,  no' doubt;  that  makes  all  the 
difference,*'  said  the  stranger.  ^'Jack  thinks  he  can  draw,  I 
believe.  He  told  me  one  day  that  he  could  make  money  by  his 
sketches.    Of  course  I  laughed  at  him." 

So  they  went  on  talking  as  their  train  hurried  through  France. 
Lilla  could  hardly  believe,  afterwards,  that  she  had  actually  told 
all  her  history  and  poured  out  her  whole  heart  to  a  person  she  had 
never  met  in  her  life  before ;  but  then  this  was  such  a  wonderful 
person.  She  began  to  realize  what  she  had  done  when  they  saw 
the  sand  hills  and  the  sea,  and  then  rushed  on  to  Boulogne  through 
the  green  bruy^rea  and  the  fir  trees. 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  talked  like  this — but  you  have  been  so 
very  kind,  and  I  really  am  unhappy,"  she  said. 

Then  the  strange  woman  took  her  hand  again. 

"  My  dear,  you  must  not  be  unhappy.  Trust  me,  and  don't  be 
unhappy.  I  think  I  see  a  way  out  of  your  troubles — only  don't 
give  in,  whatever  you  do." 

In  spite  of  her  beating  heart  and  her  heavy  eyelids,  Lilla  could 
hardly  help  laughing  at  her  friend's  inconsistency. 

"  G-ive  in !  Oh  no,"  she  said.  "  But  I'm  afraid  you  are  much 
more  hopeful  than  I  am." 

"  We  shall  see.  In  the  meantime  will  you  give  me  yoiur  address  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  thank  you  so  much.  I  do  hope  we  shall  meet  again." 
Lilla  hastily  pulled  a  letter  out  of  her  pocket.  Then  she  coloured 
a  little,  and  hesitated.  Then  she  took  the  letter  out  of  the  envelope, 
and  gave  the  envelope  to  her  friend,  saying  half  aloud,  "  I  have 
no  other." 

Looking  at  the  letter  in  her  hand,  and  putting  it  back  in  a  safe 
place,  she  missed  the  first  expression  on  her  friend's  face,  which 
was  that  of  extreme  astonishment,  almost  anger,  quickly  suc- 
ceeded by  intense  amusement. 

"  *  Miss  Lilla  Jones  I ' "  she  read  out,  in  such  an  extremely  odd 
voice  that  Lilla  was  startled. 

"  Is  there  anything  wrong  ?  "  she  said. 

"  No,  my  dear,  nothing.  Only  your  direction  in  the  south  of 
France  is  not  of  much  use  to  me." 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry.  Please  give  it  me  back.  I  can  find  a  scrap 
of  paper,  I  daresa}'." 

"  No,  no ;  I  like  this.  Write  your  English  address  on  it — there's 
plenty  of  room." 
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"  And — may  I  have  yours  ?  "  asked  Lilla,  when  she  had  obeyed. 

"  No ;  it  doesn't  matter  about  me.  You  shall  hear  from  me.  We 
shall  know  all  about  each  other  in  time.  Here  we  are.  •  Thank 
you  for  a  miserable  journey  turned  into  a  happy  one." 

"  You  have  comforted  me  very  much,"  said  Lilla  gratefully ;  but 
she  was  rather  at  a  loss  to  understand  her  friend's  meaning.  The 
happiness  of  the  journey,  to  all  seeming,  had  only  consisted  in 
having  the  knowledge  of  another  person's  troubles  added  to 
her  own. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Jack,  as  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Lindsay,  always  called  him — this  was 
only  a  pet  name,  the  world  in  general  knowing  him  as  Reginald 
Carr — ^Jack  was  very  much  surprised  at  receiving  a  kind  letter 
from  his  aunt,  a  few  days  after  she  had  cast  him  oflf  for  ever. 
The  beginning  of  the  letter  was  kind,  at  least ;  the  latter  part 
seemed  totally  unreasonable. 

Jack  was  staying  on  at  the  hotel  in  Paris,  where  he  had  come 
on  purpose  to  meet  his  aunt,  and  to  break  the  news  of  his 
engagement.  From  former  experience  he  had  quite  expected 
that  his  aunt,  after  storming  a  little,  would  kiss  him  and  give  her 
consent.  He  was  then  going  to  take  her  back  to  England,  where 
his  further  plans  would  soon  arrange  themselves.  But  her  horrid 
obstinacy  had  knocked  everything  on  the  head.  Jack  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  himself,  and  so  for  the  present  was  finding 
a  little  amusement  in  Paris.  He  was  very  painfully  conscious  that 
he  could  not  marry  on  nothing.  At  the  same  time  he  could  not 
possibly  give  up  the  girl  with  whom  he  was  so  much  in  Jove. 
He  was  furiously  angry  with  his  aunt. 

In  this  letter  she  invited,  or  rather  ordered  him  to  come  to 
London  at  once,  naming  a  particular  day  and  hour  when  she 
desired  to  see  him.  She  went  on  to  say  that  she  had  met  the 
person  to  whom  she  intended  to  leave  all  her  money.  "But 
there  is  still  a  loophole  for  you,"  she  wrote  ;  "  you  do  not  deserve 
anything  at  all,  but  come  here  at  once,  and  we  shall  see  whether 
we  understand  each  other  any  better  than  we  did." 

**  Hang  the  old  woman  and  her  money !  What  on  earth  does 
she  mean  ?  "  said  Jack,  with  other  exclamations  of  the  same  kind. 
"  She's  mad.  I  wish  she  and  her  money  had  never  been  heard 
of.  It's  too  bad,  to  bring  a  fellow  up  to  expect  a  thing,  and  then 
disappoint  him  after  all.  Who  has  she  picked  up  now,  I  wonder ! 
One  of  the  Lindsays  ?  I'U  be  hanged  if  I  go.  I'd  require  to 
pack  at  once." 

He  did  go,  however,  not  being  quite  such  a  proud  and  rash 
young  man  as  he  supposed  himself,  having  also  a  private  reserve 
of  love  and  respect  for  his  aunt,  however  ungrateful  his  words 
and  thoughts  might  be — but  he  went  in  a  very  bad  temper.     He 
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left  his  luggage,  which  was  immense^  at  Charing  Gross  Station, 
and  drove  in  a  hansom  to  his  aunt's  house,  not  being  sore 
whether  she  meant  him  to  stay  with  her.  She  said  nothing 
about  that,  but  received  him  kindly,  and  gave  him  luncheon,  for 
he  had  arrived  early  in  the  day,  according  to  the  sudden  and 
queer  request. 

There  was  something  very  odd  about  the  old  lady.  Jack,  who 
was  inclined  just  then  to  take  a  dark  view  of  all  things,  thought 
she  was  going  out  of  her  mind.  She  looked  at  him  in  such  a 
curious  way,  and  said  funny  things  which  he  really  could  not 
laugh  at.  She  moved  about  constantly,  and  was  in  the  highest 
spirits,  while  he  sat  slouching  and  looking  down  ;  his  eyes  were 
hollow,  and  his  face  was  red  after  a  windy  crossing. 

"  Did  anybody  ever  think  you  good-looking,  Jack  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Lindsay. 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  "  said  the  young  man. 

"  Not  a  fair  question,  is  it  ?  I  ought  to  ask  somebody  else.  Well, 
you  have  told  me  nothing  about  your  journey.  Was  it  rough  ? 
Had  you  pleasant  companions  ?  " 

"  Yes,  awfully  rough.  Don't  know ;  didn't  look  at  them  ;  they 
were  Frenchmen,  mostly.     By-the-by,  how  did  you  get  on  ?" 

"  Ah,  by-the-by !  the  first  time  I  ever  travelled  from  Paris  to 
Ijondon  alone.  Well,  I  stopped  at  Amiens,  you  know — a  great 
mistake;  and  yet  it  wasn't.  I  believe  it  was  one  of  the  best 
things  I  ever  did  in  my  life." 

"  How  was  that  ?  "  said  Jack,  trying  to  seem  interested. 

"  Well,  from  Amiens  to  Boulogne — on  to  London,  in  fact — I 
had  the  most  charming  fellow-traveller.  She  helped  me,  she 
took  care  of  me,  she  did  everything  for  me ;  she  told  me  all  her 
history,  and  we  became  friends  for  life.  I  found  that  there  was 
only  one  thing  she  wanted  to  make  her  happy,  and  I  determined 
that  she  should  have  it." 

"  What  ? "  said  Jack  suspiciously.  He  guessed  what  was 
coming  now,  and  thought  himself  most  abominably  treated.  Not 
even  one  of  the  Lindsays,  her  husband's  relations !  but  an 
accidental  woman  picked  up  in  a  railway  carriage !  Some  sharp, 
designing  creature,  who  had  got  round  his  aunt  and  made  a  fool 
of  her.  It  was  no  surprise  when  Mrs.  Lindsay  answered  his 
question — "  Plenty  of  money." 

Jack  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair.  He  tried  to  look  as 
if  this  was  nothing  to  him ;  but  scowled  hideously  at  a  picture 
over  the  chimneypiece. 

"  It's  a  common  complaint,  and  a  diflBcult  cure,"  he  said.  "  Well, 
go  on.  Aunt  Fanny.     Is  she  French  or  English,  young  or  old  ?  " 

"  English,  young,  and  very  pretty,"  said  his  aunt.  *'  At  least, 
I  am  sure  you  would  say  so." 

"I  bet  you  I  shouldn't,"  replied  Jack.  "I  haven't  that 
desperate  admiration  for  every  girl  I  meet." 
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"  I  know  that — ^but  I  know  the  sort  of  thing  you  do  admire. 
Now,  Jack,  suppose  you  and  I  have  a  bet  on  the  subject.  Ten 
pounds,  if  you  like." 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  can't  aflford  it,"  said  Jack  smiling  grimly. 
**  Besides,  I'm  not  likely  to  see  her,  unless  she  has  taken  up  her 
abode  with  you.  And  you  can't  expect  me  to  like  the  notion  of 
her — particularly." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Jack,  really,"  said  Mrs.  Lindsay.  "  But 
it  is  all  your  own  fault.  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  and  I  can't 
change  it  now." 

"  No ;  so  it  seems,"  said  Jack,  getting  up  and  shrugging  his 
shoulders.     "  Why  didn't  you  let  me  stay  in  Paris  ?  " 

"  A  very  bad  place  for  you.  Besides,  as  I  told  you,  there  is  a 
loophole.      I  will  give  you  another  chance." 

*' What's  that?" 

**  You  may  marry  her,"  said  Mrs.  Lindsay  abruptly  ;  and  then 
she  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  stood  there  fidgeting 
with  some  flowers,  turning  her  back  to  her  nephew. 

Jack  stood  on  the  hearthrug  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
First  he  laughed,  an  unflattering  laugh  to  Mrs.  Lindsay's  new 
favourite  ;  then  he  said — "  Did  you  really  send  for  me  from  Paris 
to  tell  me  that.  Aunt  Fanny  ?  " 

For  a  moment  she  seemed  to  misunderstand  him  in  some  way. 
She  turned  round  quickly  with  an  exclamation  on  her  lips — * 

**  You  don't "  but  then  she  stopped  herself  as   quickly,  for 

poor  Jack  looked  both  angry  and  dejected.  "  Well,  you  need  not 
be  scornful,"  she  said.  "  My  friend  is  very  much  too  good  for  you. 
How  do  you  know  that  she  would  have  you,  after  all  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  know  it,  either,"  he  said.  "  But  she 
won't  be  asked,  so  it  doesn't  matter." 

"  Look  here,  my  dear  Jack.  You  are  ruining  yourself;  you  are 
losing  your  last  chance.  The  fact  is  simply  this.  If  you  marry 
any  one  but  this  friend  of  mine  I  won't  leave  you  a  penny.  You 
may  go  your  own  way ;  you  may  go  to  the  dogs  if  you  like." 

"Thank  you  ;  I  will,"  said  Jack.  He  walked  towards  the  door, 
but  then  he  turned  round  again  and  faced  his  aunt,  looking  ex- 
tremely grave. 

The  conviction  had  come  to  him  that  she  really  must  be  going 
out  of  her  mind.  She  had  always  been  an  odd  woman,  with  a 
peculiar  temper  and  a  great  many  fancies ;  but  she  now  seemed  to 
be  something  really  too  extraordinary.  Jack,  who  was  a  thoroughly 
honest  fellow,  with  all  his  faults,  was  grieved  and  shocked  at  her 
unaccountable  behaviour.  In  former  days  she  had  always  been 
kind,  generous,  and  honourable.  Now  she  seemed  quite  heartless. 
There  she  stood,  almost  laughing,  giving  him  the  alternative 
between  total  ruin  and  the  most  blackguard,  scoundrelly  behaviour. 
An  evil  spirit  appeared  to  have  entered  into  her. 

"  You  eaa't  mean  it,  Aunt  Fanny !  "  he  said.    "  I  have  told  you 
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who  I  mean  to  marry,  and  you  can't  possibly  expect  me  to  change 
my  mind.  If  I  have  to  work  hard  for  her,  very  well,  I  can  and  I 
will.     We  shall  not  be  dependent  on  you." 

"  Then  we  understand  each  other.  You  refuse  my  offer.  Go 
and  work,  then.  You  are  a  Vicat  Cole  in  miniature,  I  believe," 
said  Mrs.  Lindsay.     "  We  need  not  be  anxious  about  you." 

"  I  don't  understand  your  offer,"  said  Jack,  taking  no  notice  of 
this  unkind  remark. 

He  was  flushed  and  very  angry :  to  himself  the  poor  fellow 
seemed  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  whirl  of  mocking  faces.  His  one 
wish  now  was  to  get  away,  and  he  turned  to  the  door  again.  Just 
then  came  a  visitor's  knock. 

"  Here  she  is,"  said  Mrs.  Lindsay.  **  I  asked  her  to  come  and 
see  me  this  afternoon.  Well,  Jack,  then  you  have  quite  made 
up  your  mind ;  you  won't  marry  her  ?  Perhaps  it  was  too  much 
to  expect.  Don't  rush  out  of  that  door ;  you  will  meet  her. 
Go  out  this  way,  into  the  study ;  wait  there  for  ten  minutes,  and 
then  come  back  to  me.  I  should  like  you  to  see  her,  though  of 
course  my  plan  won't  do." 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  her.     I'll  go  off  at  once,  thank  you." 

"  Jack,  do  me  this  last  favour.  You  need  not  stay  in  the  room. 
You  need  only  come  in  and  say  good-bye  to  me,  if  you  like.  You 
may  be  just  as  rude  and  sulky  as  you  please — but  I  want  you  to 
see  her.     Go  I  " 

Jack  fled,  for  the  visitor  was  coming  in.  It  was  Miss  Lilla 
Jones.  She  looked  very  pretty,  and  very  well  dressed.  Mrs. 
Lindsay  received  her  with  eager  kindness,  and  aft«r  thanking  her 
many  times  for  coming,  began  to  talk  seriously. 

'*  I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about  you,"  she  said,  "  since 
we  parted,  and  if  you  will  let  me,  I  am  going  to  speak  very 
plainly.  First  of  all,  my  dear,  it  will  never  do  for  you  to  marry  a 
poor  man." 

Lilla  smiled,  coloured,  and  looked  at  her  rather  sadly. 

"  Your  brother  is  perfectly  right,  you  know.  It  is  a  dreadful 
look-out  for  you.  Now  listen  to  me'  I  told  you  in  the  train 
the  other  day  how  much  I  liked  French  marriages,  and  how  wise 
I  thought  them.  Do  you  remember  ?  Well,  now  I  have  taken  it 
into  my  head  to  arrange  a  marriage  for  you — one  to  which  your 
brother  can't  possibly  object.  I  want  you  to  give  up  all  your  wild 
ideas,  and  to  be  very  good  and  sensible,  and  to  make  me  and  all 
your  friends  very  happy — by  marrying  my  nephew." 

Lilla's  face  fell  in  a  wonderful  manner.  She  stared  at  Mrs. 
Lindsay  in  blank  astonishment,  and  the  only  thought  that 
crossed  her  mind  was,  "  Poor  dear  thing,  she  is  crazy ! "  She 
began  to  wish  herself  safe  out  of  the  house,  was  in  fact  a  little 
frightened,  and  did  not  in  the  least  know  what  to  say. 

"But   you   know — I  told  you "  she  stammered  out.     "I 

thought  you  understood " 
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"  I  understood  perfectly,"  said  Mrs.  Lindsay  smiling.  "  But  I 
have  just  been  talking  to  my  nephew.  I  told  him  that  he  must 
give  up  all  his  nonsensical  ideas,  and  offer  himself  to  you.  My 
dear,  if  you  will  marry  him  I  will  leave  him  all  my  money,  and 
allow  him  fifteen  hundred  a  year  now.  If  you  won't,  I  intend  to 
cut  him  off  with  a  shilling,  but  I  think  in  that  case  I  shall  leave 
everything  to  you.     There's  only  one  diflBculty." 

"  More  than  one,  I  should  think — but  what  is  the  one  ?  "  asked 
Lilla,  as  quietly  as  she  could. 

"  He  declares  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you.  He  will 
not  give  up  that  girl  he  met  in  France.  But  I  think,  when  he 
sees  you " 

"  Please,  Mrs.  Lindsay,  don't  let  us  have  any  more  talk  like 
this,"  said  Lilla,  getting  up,  with  scarlet  cheeks  and  eyes  shining 
with  surprise  and  anger.  "  You  can't  be  serious  in  anything  you 
are  saying.  You  can't  mean  it — but  your  whole  plan  is  perfectly 
impossible.  How  could  I  accept  your  money — ^a  perfect  stranger 
— and  as  to — I  never  heard  such  extraordinary  things  in  my  life." 

"  So  Jack  seemed  to  think,"  said  Mrs.  Lindsay  coolly.  "  You 
take  my  proposal  very  much  in  the  same  way  that  he  did,  poor  boy." 

"  Did  you  think  that  either  of  us  could  possibly  consent  to  it  ?  " 
asked  Lilla,  her  blue  eyes  so  dark  and  flashing  that  Mrs.  Lindsay 
looked  at  her  with  admiration.  "  Besides,  you  astonish  me. 
Don't  you  remember  telling  me  not  to  give  in?    I  have  really 

hoped,  all  this  time — ^you  were  so  kind  on  the  journey ^"     Lilla's 

voice  failed  a  little;  she  bit  her  lips,  and  her  eyes  suddenly 
softened:  it  was  too  evident  that  she  was  going  to  cry.  The 
pain,  the  disappointment,  the  almost  insidt  from  a  person  in 
whose  kindness  she  had  trusted,  were  too  much  for  her,  added  to 
her  former  troubles. 

Mrs.  Lindsay  watched  her  for  a  moment,  and  an  odd  convulsion 
passed  over  her  face  too.  Then  she  got  up,  came  across  to  the 
girl,  took  her  face  between  her  hands  and  kissed  her,  looking  at 
her  with  such  happy,  loving  eyes  that  Lilla's  tears  were  checked. 

**  I  really  am  fiendish ! "  said  Mrs.  Lindsay,  and  she  sprang 
across  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  called  Jack. 

He  came  slowly  forward  from  the  study. 

"  Come  in.  Jack,"  said  his  aunt.  "  Here  is  my  friend.  You  need 
not  be  at  all  afraid  of  meeting  her ;  she  will  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  say  to  you,  and  I  have  told  her  that  you  are  exactly  in  the 
same  state  of  mind  towards  her.  But  you  both  think  you  have  to 
do  with  an  old  madwoman,  so  please  indulge  her  last  fancy  by 
shaking  hands. — Oh  no.  Jack,  no  !  You  are  forgetting  yourself. 
This  is  disgraceful." 

For  Jack  cried  out,  "  Lilla !  "  and  Lilla  gave  a  little  scream,  and 
they  did  not  meet  at  all  as  stntngers,  but  as  lovers  long  parted, 
while  Mrs.  Lindsay,  whose  remonstrances  were  useless,  walked 
away  smiling  to  the  window. 
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I. 

WHEN  Felix  Fenwick,  of  Seely  Place,  Holborn,  and  Acacia 
Lodge,  Bayswater,  received  an  invitation  from  George 
Faulkner  to  dine  the  next  day  at  the  Highfliers'  Club,  he  im- 
mediately suspected  something  was  wrong  with  his  young  client. 

And  when,  to  his  regretful  refusal — he  had  promised  to  take 
his  little  boy  to  the  opera  (a  family  man,  Fenwick,  and  two  stalls 
for  Carmen  at  the  Levity  don't  drop  into  your  hands  every  day ; 
and  Felix  junior  was  so  musical,  not  to  speak  of  Felix  senior's 
appreciation  of  Mademoiselle  Terebella's  vocal  and  other  fascina- 
tions)— George  wrote  back  pressingly,  "  Bring  the  youngster ; 
seven  o'clock.  Release  you  in  plenty  of  time  for  Carmen^  he 
felt  sure  of  it.  Forgetful  of  the  presence  of  his  wife  Amelia,  he 
let  fall  aloud  : 

"  There's  something  up  with  young  George  Faulkner ! " 

"  Some  mischief,"  she  retorted  with  prompt  severity.  "  More 
debts  to  be  paid,  scrapes  to  be  hushed  up.  Misconduct  that 
would  ruin  him — and  serve  him  right — if  he  belonged  to  our 
respectable  middle-class." 

V  Gently,  my  love,"  he  expostulated.    She  cut  him  short : 

"  When  my  poor  sister  Julia's  wretched  husband  went  wrong, 
didn't  I  forbid  his  name  ever  to  be  mentioned  in  our  household  ? 
Didn't  I  refuse  to  see  Julia  again  till  after  his  decease  ?  .Answer 
me  that ! " 

"  Aye,  and  you  kept  your  word,"  he  soothingly  responded. 

"  But  my  young  gentleman  must  be  bought  off,  begged  off — 
whitewashed.  But  for  you,  Felix,  where  would  George  Faulkner's 
eldest  brother  have  been — the  one  who  died  before  he  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy  ?  " 

"Do  you  mean  that  he  succeeded  afterwards?"  chuckled 
Felix. 

"  You  know  ^sihat  I  mean,  Mr.  Fenwick.  And  perhaps  youTl 
say  it  was  for  ndt'hing  that  the  present  baronet  spent  three  years 
abroad,  leaving  no  address,  or  that  Ronald  Faulkner " 

"  I  say  there's  nothing  against  George,"  declared  the  attorney. 
**  We  know  he's  run  through  a  lot  of  money — ^nothing  worse." 

"  Wait ! "  she  warned  him  grimly.*    **  Bad's  the  best  of  your 
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society  young  men,  and  the  Faulkners   are  the    top    of   the 
feshion." 

Mrs.  Fenwick  had  never  a  good  word  for  that  family.  You  see, 
her  Felix  often  stayed  at  Cranberry  Place,  the  ancestral  home  of 
the  Faulkners  ;  not  a  skeleton  in  their  cupboards,  but  he  was  its 
keeper.  He  was  treated  like  the  good  fnend  that  he  was.  No 
matter  how  distinguished  the  company,  his  footing  was  one  of 
pleasant  familiarity ;  whilst  of  Amelia's  very  existence,  poor  soul ! 
the  establishment  were  only  theoretically  aware. 

Felix  had  a  foolish  fondness  for  those  wicked  worldlings,  the 
Faulkners,  for  George  in  particular,  whom  he  remembered  as  a 
child  in  pinafores — a  clever,  many-sided,  indolent,  good-natured, 
cynical-tongued,  spoilt  child  of  society,  whose  delinquencies  might 
mostly  be  traced  to  his  original  disadvantage  in  being  unfortu- 
nately good-looking.  I  say  unfortunately,  for  that  he  was  good- 
looking  was  always  the  first  remark  made  about  him,  and  blocked 
the  way  to  less  frivolous  praise.  It  won  him  the  partiality  of 
women  and  the  enmity  of  men,  without  his  having  done  anything 
to  deserve  either,  which  is  obviously  fatally  confusing  to  the 
moral  sense.  By  eight-and-twenty,  though  a  favouiite  with  Eve's 
daughters  as  ever,  his  contempt  for  them  was  so  profound,  so  sin- 
cere, that  the  inference  was  that,  if  only  he  chose,  he  could  unfold 
such  a  tale  of  easy  conquests  as  would  make  your  ears  tingle  ! 

The  fascinating  courtesy  with  which  he  received  Fenwick  and 
son  at  the  Highfliers'  deeply  impressed  young  Felix,  whose  beau 
ideal  of  manhood  George  from  that  hour  became.  George  had 
a  real  personal  liking  for  the  amiable  attorney,  who  had  spoilt 
him  as  a  boy  and  ever  since,  having  repeatedly  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  spare  the  young  scapegrace  from  his  just  deserts.  What 
was  this  fresh  escapade  ? 

"  Something  serious,"  decided  Fenwick,  as  half-a-dozen  courses 
were  despatched,  and  George,  though  clearly  meditating  some  dis- 
closure, still  hesitated  to  speak  out.  "  If  it  wasn't  for  the  little 
lad  I'd  put  a  plain  question.  But  heaven  knows  what  foolish  tale, 
unfit  for  infant  ears,  he  has  to  unfold.  Still,  my  boy  seems  heart 
and  soul  in  his  dinner  ;  I'll  just  put  out  a  feeler." 

But  here  down  came  George  plump,  and  without  preamble  on 
the  point : 

"  Fenwick,  I'm  forced  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  into 
my  private,  my  pecuniary  affairs.  You  know  I  hate  figures,  and 
so  long  as  there  was  a  balance  to  draw  on  at  Coutts',  and,  when  it 
ran  low,  a  slice  of  the  principal  to  throw  in,  I  never  troubled  about 
details.  Ask  me  what  yearly  income  I've  got  to  depend  on,  and  I 
can  answer  you  no  more  than  our  hall-porter.  You've  got  the 
papers,  the  particulars,  and  such  a  head,  Fenwick,  that  perhaps, 
without  reference  to  those,  you  can  tell  me  about  how  I  stand." 

The  attorney  named  certain  figures  at  which  George's  counten- 
ance fell. 
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« I  recently  refused  £7,000  for  the  Vandykes  left  me  in  my 
father's  will,"  he  said  thoughtfully.  "I  must  just  accept  and 
realize ^" 

"  Is  the  pressure  so  great,  the  call  so  immediate  ?  "  asked  his 
adviser  in  concern  ;  then  low,  with  a  side  glance  at  Master 
Innocence,  revelling  in  an  orgy  of  almonds  and  cream,  "  Tell  me 
all,  Mr.  George.  No  need  to  remind  you  that  I  guard  your 
interests  as  my  own." 

George  laughed  aloud.  "  Aye,  aye — come  down  on  me  for  a 
fool  and  a  miserable  sinner.  I've  given  you  the  right.  But  youVe 
on  the  wrong  tack  this  time.  There's  no  pressure.  It's  the 
future,  not  the  present  I'm  considering.  Seven  thousand  pounds 
would  pay  off  the  mortgage  you  know  of,  set  free  the  interest  I 
want,  leaving  something  to  settle " 

Settle  !  Fenwick's  countenance  lit  up  electrically.  He  scented 
the  orange  blossoms  already,  as  he  let  fall  tentatively : 

**  Marriage  ?     That  would  be  news  ;  too  good  to  be  true." 

"  I  think  not,"  George  answered  definitely. 

"  Then,  if  I  might  venture  on  a  guess,"  resumed  the  attorney 
briskly,  "  I  would  name  your  cousin.  Miss  Catherine  Faulkner." 

"  Tiny  Faulkner ! "  George  fired  up  quite  fiercely.  "  A  Girl  of 
the  Period  I  "  he  ejaculated  contemptuously,  and  looked  unutter- 
able things. 

"  And  a  very  charming  girl,  too,"  mused  Fenwick  aloud. 

"A  girl  who  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  half-a-dozen  London 
seasons;  flirted  with  Algy,  Bertie,  and  Percy;  reads  Daudet's  novels 
and  talks  them  over  with  you  critically;  drove  a  four-in-hand 
through  the  park  for  a  wager,  smokes  cigarettes,  and  had  five 
oflFers  of  marriage  before  she  was  two-and-twenty  !  " 

"  No  crimes,  my  dear  Mr.  George,"  pleaded  the  attorney,  with  a 
shrewd  impression  that  one  of  the  five  had  come  from  his  opposite 
neighbour.  But  that  George  was  fancy-free  in  that  quarter  now 
was  certain.     With  unaffected  placidity  he  went  on  to  announce : 

"  My  cousin  is  just  engaged." 

"  So  much  I  learnt  this  morning,"  said  Fenwick,  "  from  Miss 
Catherine's  mother,  who  has  written,  asking  to  see  me  to-morrow 
concerning  settlements.  I  have  yet  to  learn  the  name  of  the 
fortunate  man." 

*'My  intimate  friend,  Waldemar  von  Edelweiss.  I  introduced 
him  to  Tiny  myself  at  Leipzig  years  ago,  when  I  studied  music 
there  for  a  term.  He  has  been  in  love  with  her  ever  since  ;  and 
when  the  other  day  they  met  in  the  Dolomites,  she  took  it  into 
her  head  to  accept  him.  My  mother  is  wild  with  her  for  marry- 
ingf  a  foreigner." 

"  There  are  objections,"  averred  the  attorney ;  "  Lady  Faulkner 
has  right  on  her  side." 

"  Absolutely  none  in  this  instance,"  George  declared.  "Von 
Edelweiss  is  higlily  connected,  and  well  off.    He  proposes  to  settle. 
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in  this  country  and  get  nataralized.  He  was  to  arrive  in  Londou 
this  afternoon,  and  you'll  see  and  approve  him  at  my  aunt's  to- 
morrow. A  steady,  serious,  simple  fellow,  who  makes  you  feel 
ashamed  of  yourself" — and  George  laughed  with  mournful 
superiority  ;  **  a  model  of  constancy ;  still,  the  last  man  I  should 

have  expected  Tiny  to But  there's  no  doubt  about  her 

sentiments.  She  told  her  parent  and  guardians  that  if  they 
objected  she  should  simply  take  the  law  into  her  own  hands. 
My  cousin  has  a  will  of  her  own." 

"  What  young  lady  has  not,  now-a-days  ? "  rejoined  the 
attorney.  **  It  was  otherwise  in  your  mother's  and  my  time,  Mr. 
George.  The  gentle,  kind,  docile,  shrinking,  adoring  creature 
that  was  once  every  man's  feminine  ideal — where  now,  sir,  will  you 
find  her?" 

**Not  in  society ^^  returned  George,  with  unmistakable  sig- 
nificance. 

Felix  Fenwick  felt  a  cold  shudder  run  down  him.  **Mr* 
George,"  he  faltered,  aghast,  "  do  you — no,  you  cannot — mean  ta 
give  me  to  understand  that  you  are  contemplating  an  alliance  out 
of  your  degree  ?  " 

**  It  may  be  so  regarded  by  the  world,"  said  George  loftily. 

The  young  Faulkners  were  wild,  Felix  knew,  yet  he  was  quite 
unprepared  for  so  dire  a  confession  as  this.  Prudently  swallowing- 
the  stronger  protest  that  would  only  have  irritated  a  presumably 
infatuated  lover,  he  said : 

"  I^t  me  entreat  you  to  pause,  to  reflect,  before  taking  so  uni- 
formly suicidal  a  stej) " 

"As  to  marry?" 

**  Beneath  you— out  of  society." 

"  I  detest  and  despise  modern  society  girls,"  George  Faulkner 
affirmed,  adding,  as  Fenwick  smiled  incredulously,  "  To  dance 
and  flirt  with,  et  cetera — delightful ;  but  to  pass  my  life  with — save 
me!  Why,  I  don't  trust  one;  and,"  he  added,  with  a  smile 
sardonic,  "  not  one  would  trust  me." 

"  Women,"  remarked  Fenwick,  "  seldom  withhold  trust  when 
deserved." 

George  bore  the  rebuke.  "  Grant  that  they  rate  me  at  my  just 
worth.  Far  better  for  me  to  be  rated  above  it  by  my  wife,  Fenwick. 
It  compels  me  to  live  up  to  her  good  opinion." 

Fenwick  heard  him  in  growing,  but  still  disguised,  dismay. 
"  Beauty,"  he  remarked,  "  is  usually  the  sorcery  in  such  cases.  It 
must  exist  here  in  an  uncommon  degree  to  prevail  with  you,  no 
stranger  to  the  highest  attractions  of  the  sex." 

**  In  an  uncommon  degree,"  George  assented.  "  Imagine  the 
rarest  personal  attractions  combined  with  utter  unconsciousness 
of  their  charm  ;  the  sweet  innocence  of  a  child  joined  to  a 
woman's  sympathetic  intelligence  ;  an  innate  modesty  and  shrink- 
ing from  the  world  it  regenerates  you  to  contemplate,  who  have 
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looked  upon  its  corruption  till  yon  come  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
80  untainted  a  mind.'' 

The  abandon  of  his  tone,  the  far-off  look  in  his  eyes,  warned 
his  legal  adviser  that  he  was  in  the  sentimental  stage  of  his 
passion,  the  most  delicate  to  treat  of  all. 

"  I  won't  ask,"  began  Fenwick  airily,  "  if  she  is  governess, 
actress,  or  artist's  model — something  of  the  kind,  I  presume." 
Then,  as  George  did  not  contradict  him,  he  added,  "  Of  course,  it 
is  impossible  that  a  man  of  your  experience  should  become  the 
dupe  of — some  little  adventuress,  we'll  say." 

**  Adventuress  !  "  George  roared  ;  **  a  child  who,  when  we  met, 
had  scarcely  been  away  from  her  mother's  roof." 

"  Maiden  modesty,"  retorted  Fenwick,  "  would  have  taught 
her  to  repel  addresses  from  one  her  superior  in  station." 

"  Aye,"  said  George,  raising  his  large  indolent  dark  eyes,  and 
fixing  them  on  the  attorney's  little  brisk  blue  ones,  **  had  I  per- 
mitted a  doubt  to  live  as  to  the  nature  of  those  addresses." 

Fenwick,  in  his  consternation  for  his  client,  forgot  little  Felix, 
forgot  craft,  nay,  common  prudence.  "Take  care,"  he  said 
solemnly,  "  there's  a  very  old  game  I've  seen  played  again  and 
again.  Your  fair  little  schemer  first  entraps  the  fancy  of  the 
young  man  of  family,  then  when  she  has  him  well  in  hand,'  repels 
the  seducer,  at  the  cost  of  a  breaking  heart  to  herself,  she  makes 
him  believe.  He  is  soft-hearted,  and  puts  the  ring  on  her  finger. 
Once  more,  Mr.  George,  beware  ! " 

George  coloured  with  vexation;  but  Fenwick,  carried  away, 
man  of  law  though  he  was,  by  a  father-like  solicitude,  concluded 
frankly  : 

"  Now  I've  heard  you  say  that  for  a  man  to  trust  a  woman  he 
must  lose  his  head  first,  and  that  you  had  got  beyond  losing  your 
head.     I  fear  you  miscalculated." 

George's  forbearance  was  at  an  end.  "Fenwick,"  he  said, 
"  that's  enough.  I  can  judge  for  myself  in  this  matter.  You'll 
attend  to  that  little  affair  that  I  mentioned." 

Fenwick  acquiesced  silently,  repenting  his  blunt  indiscretion. 
Another  such  dose  of  good  advice  and  George  would  go  and  get 
married  to-morrow  morning. 

"  Well,"  he  said, "  it  grows  late.  My  boy  and  I  must  make  tracks 
for  the  Levity.  Doesn't  Mdlle.  Terebella  tempt  you,  Mr.  George  ? 
Deuced  pretty  little  thing,  eh  ?  "  with  a  woful  attempt  at  a  leer. 

"  Little  marionette,"  muttered  George,  as  the  attorney  took  his 
hat,  sighing  sentimentally,  "  Face  like  a  rose  ! " 

"  Aye,  like  the  roses  they  throw  at  her,"  George  growled  back ; 
"  flower-heads  stuck  on  wires — no  life  in  her,  no  soul,  no  grace." 

Having  seen  off  his  guests,  George — ^who  seemed  to  the  attorney 
very  far  gone  indeed — betook  himself  to  the  smoking-room,  which 
chanced  to  be  empty. 
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Looking  round  to  make  sure  he  was  alone,  George  drew  from  his 
pocket  the  photograph  of  a  lovely  face. 

Stolen  goods ;  but  the  thief,  impenitent,  gazed  away  till  he  lost 
himself  in  the  delicious  retrospect  it  called  up,  of  how  he,  George 
Faulkner,  found  Paradise. 

It  was  at  Sandwich  station,  where,  alighting,  he  noticed  a  girl 
in  deep  distress  about  her  lost  luggage.  She  was  so  pretty  that 
he  stepped  in  to  her  assistance,  rated  the  porters,  set  the  telegraph 
to  work,  stood  by  her  till  news  came  of  her  property.  He  had 
his  reward :  her  thanks,  and  her  name  and  address. 

Marguerite  L'Estrange,  Combe  Hall.  She  was  on  her  way 
there  to  fulfil  a  holiday  engagement  as  musical  governess  to 
Miss  Emily  Combe,  an  only  daughter  and  an  heiress.  George, 
who  was  on  a  shooting  visit  to  a  neighbouring  country  house,, 
knew  the  family.  His  prompt  payment  of  a  call  brought  the 
desired  receipt,  an  invitation  to  dinner.  After  dinner  Marguerite 
appeared,  and  she  and  Emily  Combe  and  George  and  the  piano 
kept  company  all  the  evening.  Though  Miss  L'Estrange  was 
strikingly  lovely,  and  sang  like  a  seraph  besides,  she  seemed  so 
shy  and  unassuming  that  it  never  struck  Mrs.  Combe  she  could 
be  a  foil,  much  less  a  rival,  to  the  daughter  of  the  house. 

Till  the  night  of  that  fatal  village  concert,  when  Marguerite 
sang  so  exquisitely  and  was  thrice  encored.  She  and  George 
played  a  duet  besides ;  and  he  walked  home  with  them  in  the 
dark.  Mrs.  Combe,  persuaded  it  was  Marguerite  on  in  front  with 
the  curate's  wife,  and  Emily  far  behind  with  the  tall  cavalier, 
first  discovered  her  error  when  they  reached  the  hall  door.  George 
got  no  more  invitations  to  Combe  Hall ;  but  Marguerite  got  her 
lecture  next  morning,  and  wept  torrents.  Was  it  quite  by  chance 
that  George  met  her  that  afternoon,  taking  a  lonely  walk  in  the 
park  ?  She  told  him  how  Mrs.  Combe  had  talked  to  her  about 
the  egregious  depravity  of  men  of  the  world  till  she  felt  seriously 
inclined  to  drown  herself  in  the  pond.  George  swore  many  oaths. 
Verily  the  world  was  wicked,  but  not  so  wicked  as  that.  In  short. 
Marguerite  in  tears  was  even  more  irresistible  than  Marguerite  in 
smiles.  To  be  the  first,  the  sole,  the  life-possessor  of  the  thoughts 
and  affections  of  so  beautiful  and  loving  a  creature  was  a  prospect 
to  redeem  a  Don  Juan.  Since  then  letters  had  passed ;  George, 
without  conceit,  could  foresee  how  he  might  become  all  the  world 
to  the  tender,  trusting,  grateful,  sensitive  maiden,  who  would 
cling  and  look  up  to  him,  indulgent  to  his  foibles,  worshipping 
his  talents  and  virtues.  Compare  Tiny,  with  her  independent 
judgment,  keen  insight,  and  contempt  for  human  frailty !  He 
could  make  Marguerite's  life-long  happiness  by  accepting  her 
life-long  devotion.    And  as  he  stared  at  her  likeness  and  recalled 
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the  original,  the  grace  of  her  tall  slender  figure,  the  enchanting 
head,  with  locks  of  dark  hair  curling  on  brow  and  neck,  as  in 
ideal  Greek  statues,  the  sad  sweet  face,  an  image  of  helpless 
loveliness ;  and  he  but  a  word  to  speak  to  secure  for  himself  those 
charms,  and  that  angelic  nature  of  the  sort  in  whose  survival  on 
this  vile  earth  he  had  ceased  to  believe — why,  our  young  cynic, 
who  was  in  love  like  any  schoolboy,  longed  wildly  for  to-morrow. 
Marguerite,  he  had  heard  to-day,  was  in  town,  staying  with  an 
old  music-mistress,  Madame  Pinelli,  in  Notting  Hill.  To-morrow 
he  would  get  from  her  lips  the  promise  he  had  read  or  dreamt  in 
her  eyes  already. 

A  well-known  club  bore  lounged  in,  putting  George  and  his 
dream  to  flight.  In  the  privacy  of  his  own  chambers  hard  by 
he  would  write  Marguerite  the  note  she  was  doubtless  expecting, 
asking  to  see  her. 

Stopping  in  the  portico  to  light  his  cigar,  he  saw  a  known 
^gure  coming  along,  conspicuous  for  his  well-grown,  erect  person, 
bright  yellow  hair  and  beard,  ruddy  complexion — as  it  were  a 
Norse  sea-king  of  old,  in  modern  dress,  set  down  in  Pall  Mall — 
Tiny  Faulkner's  ^a7ic^,Waldemar  von  Edelweiss. 

He  strode  past  without  seeing  George,  who  strode  after  and 
touched  his  shoulder.  The  German  started  violently,  with  a 
furtive,  half-defiant  look  round,  like  a  girl. 

** Faulkner!"  and  he  heaved  a  sigh  of  profound  relief,  adding 
quite  unnecessarily,  "  If  you  only  knew  how  you  startled  me !  " 

"  You  usen't  to  be  so  nervous  a  subject  in  Leipzig,"  remarked 
George,  much  amazed.  Tiny's  jiaific^  seemed  perturbed,  quite  out 
of  himself. 

"London  and  Leipzig  are  two  entirely  different  places,"  re- 
turned Waldemar  emphatically,  "  as  I  have  learned  this  night." 
(George  stared.)  "  Excuse  me,  Faulkner,  if  I  seem  agitated  and 
upset.     I  have  cause — good  cause." 

"Come  into  my  den  opposite,  and  have  a  glass  of  wine,* 
George  suggested. 

Waldemar  mechanically  complied.  George  poured  him  out  a 
large  bumper  of  Burgundy,  at  which  the  other  sipped  delicately, 
like  a  fly. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  "  George  asked  him.  Von  Edel- 
weiss was  in  evening  dress. 

"  CarmeTi,"  said  a  hollow  voice  disturbedly,  "  the  opera — ^the 
Levity " 

"  Carmen  over  at  nine  ?    You  mean  you  couldn't  get  in." 

"Did  I  not!"  returned  Waldemar.  "Stall  128,  in  the  tenth 
row.  Shall  I  ever  forget  it?"  He  was  half-choking  with  fire 
and  fury.  "  Had  I  but  failed  to  obtain  admittance,  so  should  I 
have  escaped  this  odious,  this  miserable  adventure  ! " 

"  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  fellow,"  George  entreated.  "  Let 
me  fill  up  your  glass." 
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This  Waldemar  eoergetically  declined,  with  an  emphatic, 
**  Thank  you,  no  wine  !  In  this  modem  Babylon,  London,  a  man 
need  keep  his  head  cool  and  clear  if  he  is  not  to  trip  in  the  nets 
spread  on  all  sides  for  his  feet." 

George  was  silently  asking  himself  if  his  future  cousin  had 
gone  out  of  his  mind. 

"  And  I  wished  to  belong  to  this  country,"  resumed  Waldemar 
in  bitter  derision,  "  to  live  in  this  London — where  such  depths  of 
corruption  lurk  beneath  a  thinly  decorous  surface  that  no  man — 
noTie — is  safe  !  " 

*^  Have  you  been  robbed  ?  "  asked  P'aulkner.  Waldemar  unre- 
gardingly  spoke  on,  with  tremendous  significance : 

"  Much  have  I  heard  of  the  wickedness  of  your  capital,  of  the 
perils  with  which  there  the  path  of  every  young  man  is  beset ; 
but  of  the  extent  of  those  perils,  upon  my  soul,  Faulkner,  I  had 
formed  no  conception !  " 

"I  always  knew  Waldo  was  a  fool,''  thought  his  friend 
frankly,  "but  I  never  knew  he  was  such  a  fool  as  this.''  Sud- 
denly remembering  Tiny,  "  I  don't  understand  you,"  he  said  stiflfly. 

Jumping  up,  Waldemar  placed  himself  solemnly  before  his 
friend,  and  charged  him  thus : 

"  Say,  Faulkner,  do  I  look  to  you  like  the  rou^y  the  man  of 
pleasure,  the  adventure-seeker,  the  gay  libertine  ? — have  I  the 
air?     The  truth,  now?" 

The  monumental  gravity  of  the  appeal  so  tickled  George 
Faulkner  that  i^^  barely  checked  an  indecorous  burst  of  laughter. 
So  far  as  appearances  went,  he  assured  the  appellant,  they  pre- 
cluded the  thought  of  irregularity  in  connection  with  the  gentle- 
man before  him. 

Satisfied  so  far,  Waldemar  reseated  himself,  wiping  his  fore- 
head.    He  took  out  his  wat<;h,  and  began  : 

•  "Just  three  hours  and  ten  minutes  ago  I  first  set  foot  in 
London.  I  dine,  and  then  think  to  go  to  the  opera.  I  arrive 
late,  but  find  a  free  stall.  No.  128,  row  10.  I  sit  down  ani  follow 
with  scrupulous  attention  the  music  as  it  proceeds.  I  will  swear 
I  never  turned  my  glasses  on  the  occupants  of  the  boxes — scarce 
have  I  time.  The  act  is  just  over,  when  a  note  is  handed  me  by 
the  stall-keeper,  commissioned,  he  tells  me,  by  a  lady  upstairs  to 
give  it  to  me,  the  gentleman  in  stall  No.  128.  What  do  you 
suppose  are  the  contents  ?  " 

George  listened  with  idle  curiosity,  amused  by  the  speaker's 
vehemence,  which  increased  as  he  went  on  indignantly : 

"  Some  would-be  Delilah,  some  Circe,  some  scandalously  light- 
minded  girl  writes  to  propose  an  assignation  with  me  after  the 
opera.  She  will  wait  for  me  and  meet  me  *  where  the  flowers 
are,'  and  we  shall  go  oflF  together.  George,  dear  friend,  I  blush 
to  avow  it,  though  innocent — I  call  Heaven  to  witness — of  the 
faintest  endeavour  to  attract  her  attention."    Then,  as  the  reve- 
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lation  left  George  comparatively  unmoved,  he  resumed,  crea- 
cendo  :  *^  This,  Faulkner,  is  what  a  stranger  is  exposed  to  in  your 
corrupt  capital.  Be  his  intentions,  his  demeanour,  never  so  exem- 
plary, so  correct,  he  cannot  so  much  as  ent^r  the  opera-house  for 
serious  musical  enjoyment  but  some  designing  enchantress  marks 
him  for  her  victim  ;  some  gay,  abandoned  girl  seeks  to  drag  him 
into  folly — ^I,  Waldemar  von  Edelweiss,  engaged  to  your  charming 
cousin!'  Never  has  so  discreditable  an  adventure  befallen  me, 
though  I  have  lived  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  other  places  reported 
iniquitous ! " 

"  What  did  you  do  ?  "  inquired  George,  his  philosophic  cool  still 
unbroken. 

"  I  forsook  the  theatre,"  confessed  Waldemar,  reddening.  "  I 
thought  it  best." 

The  incorrigible  George  repressed  a  smile.  "  Right  there,**  he 
said.  "  Think  no  more  of  the  matter."  But  Waldemar  was  not 
so  easily  appeased. 

"  Supposing  your  cousin  should  hear  of  it,"  he  said,  "  what  will 
she  think,  or  not  think  ?  That  the  writer  was  not  quite  unknown 
to  me,  or  that  at  least  some  $ign  of  encouragement  or  intelli- 
gence led  to  the  advance." 

**  I  can  witness,"  said  George,  "  how  you  met  the  advance — ^by 
a  prompt  retreat,  refusing  even  to  stay  under  one  roof  with  your 
anonymous  correspondent." 

"  Anonymous — not  even  that !  "  shouted  Waldemar.  "  The 
shameless  girl  signs  her  full  name.  See — *Ma.guerite  L'Es- 
trange ! ' " 

"  Marguerite  L'Estrange  !  "  George's  colour  changed ;  he  was 
stunned,  staggered ;  you  would  have  thought  his  friend  had  just 
dealt  him  a  violent  blow  in  the  face.  It  was  Waldemar  who  was 
cool  now ;  his  curiosity  roused,  the  current  of  his  feelings  diverted^ 

"Eh — ^you  know — you  have  heard  such  a  name?"  he  inquired. 

George  gave  a  sickly  smile  of  assent,  controlling  the  wild  out- 
burst of  incredulous  rage  that  had  succeeded  his  first  stupor,  but 
not  trusting  himself  to  speak.  Waldemar  eyed  him  suspiciously. 
With  sorrow,  pity,  sweetened  by  a  sense  of  superiority,  he  noted 
the  extraordinary  effect  on  him  of  the  disclosure.  Never  had 
George's  habitual  nonchalance  of  manner  so  nearly  forsaken  him. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  let  me  see  the  writing,"  he  said  at  length. 

Waldemar  handed  him  a  slip  of  paper.  George  felt  dazed  as 
he  read.  Alas !  he  was  unprepared  for  such  a  literal  confirma- 
tion of  his  friend's  tale.  Not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt ;  Marguerite  s 
hand — his  Marguerite,  his  treasure-trove  (in  truth,  of  her  paren- 
tage and  antecedents  he  knew  nothing).  The  shock  paralyzed 
his  wits  and  his  tongue,  but  his  countenance  betrayed  him. 

"  This  discovery  of  a  siren's  treachery,"  thought  Waldemar, 
"  affects  him  like  the  shattering  of  a  serious  illusion.  Faulkner," 
he  broke  out  aloud,  "you  surprise  me — that,  with  your  experience 
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of  fast  life  and  the  world,  you  should  have  become  the  dupe  of 
some  little  adventuress  in  masquerade  ! " 

George  ground  his  teeth.  Fenwick's  very  \?ords,  which  an 
hour  hence  he  had  laughed  to  scorn  !  Waldemar,  who  had  tact, 
now  thought  fit  to  withdraw,  saying,  "  Sorry  to  have  to  leave  you. 
I  must  to  my  hotel,  to  write  to  Catherine.  Au  rei'oir  to-morrow." 
OflF  he  went,  leaving  George  to  his  torturing  reflections,  over 
which  we  may  pass. 

Now  first  he  realized  how  absurdly  he  had  loved  that  girl, 
pinned  on  her  his  fleeting  faith  in  feminine  humanity.  Fool, 
dupe,  dreamer,  who  might  really  have  known  better  !  At  eleven, 
still  doubting  his  senses,  he  stood  outside  the  Levity,  and  as  the 
dispersing  crowd  thinned  his  glance  penetrated  the  ranks  in  the 
vestibule.  Enough — there  stood  Miss  Marguerite  L'Estrange 
among  the  flowers,  punctual,  expectant.  He  saw  nothing  more. 
A  blank  followed;  then,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  he  found 
himself  striding  past  Hyde  Park  Comer,  then  at  Westminster, 
Lambeth,  Waterloo  Bridge.  He  walked  half  over  London  that 
night,  conscious  only  of  a  wild  mental  agitation  he  was  driven 
thus  to  work  off.  It  was  four  when  he  re-entered  his  rooms. 
Vanquished  by  fatigue,  he  flung  himself  on  the  bed  and  slept. 


III. 

Tiny  !  Why  Tiny  ?  Force  of  irony  alone  could  attach  such  a 
petit  nom  to  the  tall,  fine,  shapely  person  of  Catherine  Faulkner 
— a  "presence  "  not  to  be  passed  over,  even  in  a  society  crowd, 
she,  with  her  antelope-like  grace,  her  distinguished  looks,  and 
clever  toilettes.  No  miniature  houri,  no  pocket  beauty,  no  beauty 
at  all,  by  rule  and  measure,  but  with  some  extraordinarily  attrac- 
tive quality  pervading  her  appearance,  movements,  voice,  manner, 
and  address.  Add  to  this  quick  wit,  unflagging  spirits  and 
animation,  and  natural  savoir-faire.  She  never  envied  society 
beauties.  Few  among  them  have  achieved  so  sterling,  so  wide  a 
social  success  as  Tiny  Faulkner. 

Yet  Tiny's  inner  life  had  been  chequered  sorely.  Georgre  knew. 
She  had  seen  certain  young  illusions  perish  misembly ;  slaugh- 
tered, poor  innocents,  by  the  Herod  of  reality.  She  had  fought 
the  giant  Disappointment  more  than  once,  and  overcome  him ; 
still  the  world  was  different  after.  Her  heart  was  neither  broken 
nor  soured,  but  kept  rigorously  under  lock  and  key.  Better  that 
article  should  rust  out,  than  wear  out  in  certain  fashion.  Men 
— that  is,  young  men,  modem  men,  *•  smart"  men,  London  men, 
the  men  in  her  set — were  charming  in  their  way  as  partners  for 
a  dance,  a  dinner,  on  a  racecourse,  or  for  cynical  witty  conversa- 
tion— capital  fun,  in  short;  but  as  partners  for  life,  to  be  taken 
au  a&rieiLX,  never !     Such  was  Tiny's  philosophy  of  experience. 
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Dear,  good,  honest,  grave,  handsome,  single-minded  Waldemar ! 
Clever,  too,  in  solid,  not  society  fashion.  Something  of  a  savant^ 
even,  who,  with  Tiny  t-o  push  him,  would  be  a  great  light  some 
day.     Furthermore,  her  most  devoted  knight,  and  hers  only. 

"  I  shall  have  a  lovely  morning,"  thought  Tiny,  as  she  settled 
herself  in  the  pretty  drawing-room  she  had  all  to  herself;  her 
mother,  who  was  delicate,  remained  safely  in  her  sitting-room 
upstairs  until  lunch-time.  "Pleasures,  like  troubles,  always 
come  in  the  plural.  At  eleven,  a  meeting  with  a  long-lost  school- 
fellow ;  at  twelve,  Waldemar.  Poor  Marguerite  !  I  wonder  why 
she  wants  to  see  me  so  particularly.  I  wonder  if  she  is  the  same 
helpless,  pathetic,  sweet  little  creature  as  ever.  And  I  wonder  if 
she  is  as  pretty  as  when  she  represented  Ariadne  in  our  school 
tableaux^  and  I  was  her  Theseus.  My  engagement  will  be  a 
surprise  for  her.    She  is  one  to  be  nice  and  sympathetic  about  it." 

The  girls  had  been  bosom  friends  for  a  j'ear  at  school,  and 
never  met  since.  Where  positions  and  occupations  are  so  wide 
apart,  correspondence  soon  expires,  and  each  had  lost  sight  of 
each.  But  echool  friendship*?  are  tough.  The  chance  mention  of 
Miss  L'Estrange's  name  yesterday  to  Tiny  by  Madame  Pinelli, 
her  singing  mistress,  had  elicited  such  cordial  messages  from  Miss 
Faulkner  as  brought  a  note  from  Marguerite  the  same  evening, 
proposing  to  come  and  see  her  friend  on  the  morrow.  And  the 
girls'  embrace  now  was  at  least  as  affectionate  as  if  they  had  parted 
yesterday,  and  no£  six  years  ago. 

"  My  dear  ]Marguerite,"  began  Tiny,  drawing  her  to  a  caxiaeuse 
by  the  fire,  "  how  nice  of  you  to  write  and  come !  "  Then,  involun- 
tarily, as  she  took  a  good  look  at  her  schoolmate,  **  Why,  my 
child,  how  distractingly  pretty  you  have  grown ! " 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  so  ?  "  cried  Marguerite  ingenuously. 

"And  that  lovely  little  blush,"  thought  Tiny.     "Why  can't 

I one    gets    hardened.       Well,    I'm    not    in    the    Ariadne 

style,  and  must  put  up  with  my  own,  which  some,  fortunately, 
have  the  bad  taste  to  like."  She  resumed  aloud, "  What  have  you 
been  doing  with  yourself,  dear,  all  these  years  ?  " 

"  I  have  tried  to  be  a  governess,"  sighed  Marguerite,  "and  some 
other  things,  but  I  have  failed  in  them  all." 

"I  should  like  to  be  a  governess,"  observed  Tiny.  **Such 
splendid  opportunities  you  must  have  of  studying  human  nature  ! 
You  ought  to  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  me." 

"  That  I  have,  dearest,"  returned  Marguerite  eflfasively ;  then, 
checking  herself,  "  You  mean  about  my  pupils." 

All  roads  lead  to  Rome,  and  between  two  girls  \mder  five-and- 
twenty  all  themes  lead  to  love.  "We  may  as  well  jump  there," 
thought  Tiny.  "  I've  only  one  thing  to  tell  you,"  she  said  coolly, 
— "  that  I'm  engaged." 

"  Engaged ! "  repeated  Marguerite,  awe-struck,  ineffably  inter- 
ested. 
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"  Yes,  I've  done  it,"  said  Tiny  composedly.  "  It's  more  than  a 
month  ago,  and  I  haven't  repented  yet.  Somehow,  I  don't  think 
I  shnll." 

"  You  love  him  so  immensely,"  murmured  Marguerite  senti- 
mentally. 

"  Oh,  dear  no,"  Tiny  protested,  "  that  would  be  fatal.  I  don't 
think  he's  vain,  and  it's  my  duty  to  try  and  preserve  him  from 
the  dangers  of  self-conceit." 

"  Ah,  Tiny,  you  talk  and  jest,  but  you  have  a  heart." 

"  They  say  no,"  laughed  Tiny.  "  But  this  time  the  circum- 
stances were  against  me." 

"  Tell  me  all,  dearest,"  entreated  Marguerite. 

*'  It  happened  abroad,  in  the  mountains — that  was  against  me 
— ^and  the  weather,  so  fine,  and  the  Dolomites,  so  picturesque  ! 
I'm  not  romantic.  Marguerite,  but  I'm  human.  When  a  being 
of  the  other  sex,  in  appearance  like  the  northern  god  Baldour — 
he  was  called  *  Baldour  the  Beautiful '  at  the  university — comes 
to  where  you're  sketching  in  a  pine  forest,  and  vows,  to  the  soft 
music  of  a  cascade,  that  for  six  years  you  have  been  the  pole-star 
from  which  his  adoring  contemplations  have  never  varied,  and 
you  know  it's  true — well,  a  man  who  knows  his  own  mind  is 
such  a  phenomenon;  what  girl  of  judgment  could  say  *No' 
to  him?" 

"  So  you  said  *  Yes,' "  whispered  Marguerite  archly;  "and  was  it 
only  because  of  his  constancy.  Tiny  ?  " 

Half-piqued,  half-patronizing,  Tiny  replied  : 

•*  My  dear,  wait  to  laugh  at  constancy  till  you've  seen  as  much 
of  life  as  I  have.  I'll  tell  you  a  secret.  Since  Hugo  Greville- 
Ashley,  to  whom  I  was  half  engaged,  and  in  whom  I  more  than  half 
believed,  appeared  as  co-respondent  in  the  great  divorce  case,  I 
vowed  to  refuse  every  offer  that  should  come — and  there  have 
been  several." 

"  How  I  long,"  said  Marguerite,  "  to  see  Baldour  the  Beautiful, 
who  has  made  j'ou  break  your  vow  ! " 

"  He  will  be  here  presently,"  said  Tiny.  "  Won't  you  stay,  too 
— stay  to  lunch  ?  " 

"When  he  comes  you  will  want  no  third,"  Marguerite  said. 
"  I  must  go  back  very  soon  ;  I  promised  Madame  Pinelli." 

Tiny  insisted,  "  I  shall  take  you  up  to  mamma  to  keep  her 
company  and  amuse  her,  whilst  somebody  else  amuses  me." 

Still  Marguerite  excused  herself.  So  much  hesitation,  so  much 
blushing,  made  Tiny  curious.     "What  is  it?"  she  asked. 

"It — it's  a  letter,"  Marguerite  confessed;  "I  expected  it  at 
eight.  It  never  came ;  but  it  may  have  come  at  eleven — and — 
and " 

"  You  can't  wait  for  it  till  three,"  Tiny  concluded  for  her. 
"  Thereby  hangs  a  tale."  Marguerite's  embarrassment  was  now 
terrific.   "  A  love-tale,"  thought  Tiny.     "  I'll  get  it  all  out  of  her 
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this  afternoon  whilst  Waldemar,  and  mamma,  and  Mr.  Fenwick 
transact  their  business.'' 

^*  Well,  then,"  she  said,  *^  yon  shall  just  take  a  cab  to  Madame 
Pinelli's,  get  your  letter,  and  come  back  here;  you've  time 
before  lunch,"  and  she  rang  for  a  hansom  forthwith. 

Marguerite  did  as  she  was  bid,  dazed  and  flurried.  She  was 
dreadfully  afraid,  too,  she  declared,  of  going  in  a  cab  by  herself, 
a  confession  at  which  Tiny  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  her 
cheeks. 

Scarcely  had  Miss  L'Estrange  driven  off,  when  the  bell  an- 
nounced another  arrival. 

**  Waldemar !  So  early  ?  How  impatient,  how  disobedient ! '' 
thought  Tiny  as  she  rose  with  a  sudden  gaiety  of  heart,  and 
a  furtive  side  glance  in  the  mirror,  and  a  becoming  little  air  of 
indifference  for  her  lover  to  chase  away. 

^^  Lady  FauUcrver!  "  announced  the  footman. 

Not  "Baldour  the  Beautiful,"  but  his  arch-enemy,  Tiny's 
widowed  aunt,  and  chaperon  in  Vanity  Fair — ^an  old  society 
band,  a  despotic  lady  who  left  her  near  relations  no  choice  but 
between  open  revolt  or  abject  submission.  Her  sons  alternated 
between  one  and  the  other.  Tiny  only  had  held  her  own  evenly, 
successfully,  and  had  now  sealed  her  independence  by  accepting 
her  Grerman  suitor  in  flat  defiance  of  the  wishes  and  schemes  of 
her  aunt,  Greorge  Faulkner's  mamma. 

**That  smile  was  not  meant  for  me,"  the  visitor  began 
pointedly.  "You  expected  another  face  at  the  door.  There, 
don't  say  you  are  glad  to  see  me,  Tiny,  for  I  know  you  are 
sorry." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  out  again,  as  it  shows  your  rheumatism 
is  better,"  parried  Tiny.  **  I  did  not  know  you  had  yet  left  your 
room." 

"Naturally,  since  it  is  ten  days  since  you  came  to  inquire," 
her  aunt  retorted.  "  Last  night  I  was  out  for  the  first  time — I 
went  to  hear  CarinenJ* 

"  How  good  of  you  to  take  us  next,"  said  Tiny,  adding,  half 
maliciously,  "  I  expect  Waldemar  every  moment.  You  will  stay 
to  lunch?  Mr.  Fenwick  is  coming  to  talk  about  settlements, 
and  such  horrors." 

"  You  are  going  on  very  fast,"  said  Lady  Faulkner,  wholly 
maliciously.  "I  hope  not  too  fast.  And  first  of  all,  for 
heaven's  sake.  Tiny,  tell  me  who  was  that  young  person  who  just 
drove  off  from  here  in  a  cab  ?  " 

"Marguerite  L'Estrange.  She  was  at  school  with  me  at 
Brighton." 

«« French  ?  " 

^^On  her  father's  side,  I  think.  But  I  know  nothing  of  her 
family,  and  we  have  not  met  for  years." 

- "  Pray,  when  did  Herr  von  Edelweiss  arrive  in  London  ?  " 
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**  Yesterday  evening.    I  heard  this  morning." 

"  He  did  not,  of  course,  mention  having  been  to  Carmen  ?  *' 

"  No — ^you  saw  him  there  ?     Why  these  mysterious  looks  ?  " 

•*  I  saw  him.  What  else  I  saw,  my  poor  Tiny,  I  would  keep 
from  you,  but  it  would  be  crueller  to  be  silent." 

"Then  pray  speak  out,"  said  Tiny,  impatient,  but  otherwise 
unmoved. 

"You  insist  on  it?  Well,  I  arrived  late,  after  the  overture. 
Herr  von  Edelweiss  was  still  later ;  his  stall  was  in  front  of  mine, 
but  near-sighted  as  he  is,  and  probably  pre-occupied  as  well,  he 
failed  to  see  me  at  all." 

"  Well,"  said  Tiny. 

"Not  ten  minutes  later,  just  as  the  act  is  concluding,  the 
stall-keeper  brings  him  a  note  with  the  words : 

"From  a  lady  in  the  balcony  to  you,  sir,  the  gentleman  in 
stall  No.  128." 

Tiny  looked  up  perplexed,  but  proud  and  self-possessed. 

"Most  reluctant  though  I  felt  to  turn  inquisitor,  which  my 
position  made  easy,  my  duty  to  you  prevailed.  My  eyes  are  of 
the  sharpest.  Tiny,  and  a  glimpse  showed  me  the  note's  contents. 
They  are  not  for  your  ears." 

"  I  wish  to  know  them,  notwithstanding,"  said  Tiny  directly. 

"His — his  lady  acquaintance  appointed  to  meet  him  in  the 
vestibule,  *  where  the  flowers  are,'  and  depart  with  him  after 
the  opera,  making  the  assignation  with  a  confidence  that  spoke  for 
itself." 

"Waldemar  has  no  acquaintances  in  London  but  ourselves," 
broke  in  Tiny. 

"  That  you  know  of,"  croaked  Lady  Faulkner.  "  That  the  note 
was  intended  for  him  admits  of  no  doubt.  His  seat  was  at  the 
end  of  the  row,  No.  128,  plainly  numbered,  and  the  stall  next 
was  vacant.  The  missive  agitated  him  a  good  deal,  or  he  may, 
perhaps,  have  become  aware  of  my  proximity,  for  he  left  his 
place  and  did  not  return.  I  have  only  to  add  that,  when  leaving 
the  theatre  and  glancing  towards  '  where  the  flowers  are,'  I  saw 
the  creature  at  the  rendezvous ;  and  although  I  had  but  a  glimpse 
of  the  young  person  in  the  cab,  I  am  positive  the  face  was  the 
same." 

"  Out  of  the  question,"  Tiny  declared. 

"  Pray,  what  do  you  know  of  that  girl  ?  She  was  your  school- 
fellow long  ago.    How  has  she  spent  her  time  since  ?  " 

"She  sings — she  teaches,"  stammered  Tiny.  "I  really  am 
not  sure." 

"  Briefly,  you  received  her,  knowing  nothing  about  her.  You 
know  something  now.  As  for  Herr  von  Edelweiss,  that  two 
hours  after  he  nas  set  foot  in  London  he  should  be  detected  in 
familiar  correspondence  with  a  girl  of  that  description,  is  an 
unfortunate,  though  not  a  very  astonishing,  occurrence.    Except 
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to  jou,  my  poor,  infatuated  child,  vho  could  see  there  the  paragon 
of  men  and  of  lovers !  " 

Tiny  was  furious,  but  felt  her  guns  spiked. 

^'  An  Englishman  would  at  least  have  shown  more  respect  for 
decorum,"  Lady  F'aulkner  pursued.  "The  revelation  distresses 
you,  my  dear  Tiny,  but  you  know  we  live  in  a  wicked  world. 
That  ymir  romantic  fancy  should  exalt  such  a  very  ordinary  son  of 
Adam  into  a  hero  of  the  days  of  chivalry  !*' 

Tiny,  helpless,  sank  back  in  her  chair. 

"  This  has  come  in  time  for  you  to  reconsider  your  choice.  As 
for  that  girl,  she  must  not  cross  your  threshold  again." 

"  I  invited  her  to  lunch,"  gasped  Tiny. 

"  And  she  had  the  inconceivable  efl&ontery  to  accept,  knowing 
whom  she  would  meet ! " 

"Now  I  think  of  it,"  Tiny  let  out,  "I  never  mentioned  his 
name." 

There  was  a  pause  that  promised  to  last  indefinitely.  It  was 
broken  by  the  door-bell. 

"  That  is  Waldemar's  ring,"  said  Tiny. 

Lady  Faulkner  rose.  "  I  shall  jcwln  your  mother  upstairs,"  she 
said,  "  and  leave  you  to  meet  him  alone.  Your  conduct  in  this 
trying  juncture  will  determine  my  next  step  in  the  matter." 

And  she  went  out,  shutting  the  door  behind  her.  For  one 
awful  moment  Tiny  was  alone,  with  a  gush  of  cynical,  bitter 
reflections. 

"The  only  woman  he  ever  loved!  And  I  such  a  fool  as  to 
Relieve  it !  All  men  are  alike — not  all  but  one,  as  I  wanted  to 
think.  Aunt  is  right,  and  hatefully  glad  of  it,  too.  She's  never 
forgiven  me  for  not  marrying  George,  who  was  not  in  love  with 
me  one  bit,  and  only  wanted  to  make  Mrs.  FoUett  jealous. 
Waldemar — Marguerite— the  old  story!  Well,  he  will  explain 
and  confess,  of  course,  and  entreat  me  to  say  I  forgive  him,  and 
perhaps  I  shall  say  it,  but  I  shall  never  like  him  as  well  as  before 
— never  " 

IV. 

"  Mr.  Von  Edelweiss  ! " 

Where  was  the  joy  she  might  have  felt  at  the  sound  of  his 
name  ?  The  throb  of  joy  she  did  feel,  even  now,  at  the  sight  of 
Baldour  the  Beautiful,  she  repressed  with  self-contempt-. 

Her  greeting  was  cold.  Conscience  free,  Waldemar  would 
meet  her  constraint  frankly  and  master  it.  But  he  too  was 
constrained,  downcast,  uneasy,  guiltily  so.  They  talked  stiffly, 
and  in  snatches ;  a  sorry  pair  of  lovers,  thought  Tiny,  the  fever  of 
misanthropy  making  ravaging  strides.  What  odious  revelations 
did  this  sudden  formality  betide,  what  tale  of  the  fiaility  of 
woman  and  the  treachery  of  man  ?    There  came  a  long  pause — 
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broken  by  Waldemar  stating,  "  Your  cousin  George  came  here 
with  me." 

**  What  have  you  done  with  him  ?  "  asked  Tiny  carelessly. 

•*  He  went  upstairs  to  join  your  mother  and  Lady  Faulkner,  he 
said." 

Silence.  Tiny  glanced  in  agony  at  the  clock.  Miss  L'Estrange 
might  arrive,  Lady  Faulkner  and  George  come  in  any  moment. 
Now  or  never  was  her  moment  for  cross-examination.  She  forced 
herself  to  speak. 

"  London  doesn't  seem  to  have  raised  your  spirits,  Waldemar," 
and  she  was  horrified  to  see  him'  start  as  if  she  had  hit  home. 
"  When  did  you  reach  Victoria  yesterday  ?  " 

"At  6.15.  It  was  Charing  Cross,*'  replied  Waldemar,  with 
precision.     "  I  dined  at  the  hotel  in  Jermyn  Street." 

'*  And  then  ?  "  said  Tiny  innocently,  looking  up. 

"  I  thought,  just  to  pass  the  time,  I  would  look  in  at  the 
opera.*' 

"  Carmen  f  " 

"  Carmen.^    His  tone  had  a  deadly  self-consciousness  in  it. 

"  Did  Mdlle.  Terebella  come  in  sucking  oranges  as  usual  ?  " 

**  I  arrived  too  late  for  her  entrSeJ^ 

"  And  the  dance  in  the  second  act — confess  she  was  bewitching 
there." 

**  To  tell  the  truth.  Tiny,  I  did  not  stay  for  it.  I  was  tired, 
ill-placed.     I  had  had  enough — and  left  very  soon." 

"  Really,  Waldemar,  for  a  musical  enthusiast  like  you,  that  was 
an  odd  proceeding." 

Helplessly  silent,  moody,  he  fidgeted  nervously — his  eyes  shirked 
meeting  hers.     Tiny,  incensed,  delivered  her  shot. 

*«  My  aunt,  Lady  Faulkner,  was  sitting  just  behind  you.  You 
never  saw  her,  I  suppose.  Why,  Waldemar" — no,  she-  had  not 
believed  he  would  look  so  appalled — so  conscience-stricken — 
"  what  is  the  matter  ?  The  mention  of  her  name  seems  almost  to 
firighten  you." 

"I  am  no  favourite  with  Lady  Faulkner,"  he  stammered 
lamely.  "  She  thinks  me  unworthy  of  your  choice — she  would 
part  us  if  she  could." 

"  And  I  have  always  defended  my  choice  against  her  attacks," 
said  Tiny,  inwardly  incensed*  •'It  is  for  you  now  to  defend 
yourself — if  you  can." 

"  She  saw — she  has  told  you  ? "asked  Waldemar,  tremendously 
agitated. 

"All!" 

Overcome  by  a  sense  of  the  momentous  importance  of  his 
behaviour  at  this  critical  juncture,  Waldemar  hesitated,  prepar- 
ing his  speech.  The  visitors'  bell  sounded,  and  he  dashed  into  a 
protest  headlong. 

"  Tiny,  I  am  blameless ;  the  sport  of  fatality,  the  victim  of  the 
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audacity,  the  mad  whim  of  some  &st  and  reckless  girL  Is  it  my 
fault  that  her  fancy  was  charmed  by  my  appearance?  But 
pursued  by  her  unsolicited  attentions,  I  acted  as  became  one 
whose  faith  is  plighted.  George  can  bear  witness.  This  boldly 
conducted  lady — this  Miss  L'Estrange — I  know  her  not." 

"  Then  you  are  not  afraid  to  meet  her,"  was  the  unexpected 
rejoinder,  "  here — now — in  this  room  ?  She  has  this  instant 
arrived  at  the  house." 

A  bold  final  challenge,  whose  effect  was  broken  by  the  entrance 
of  Lady  Faulkner,  who  had  hastened  to  anticipate  Marguerite's 
appearance  in  the  drawing-room.  She  was  followed  by  her  son 
George.  Tiny  mechanically  gave  her  hand  to  the  latter;  the 
same  instant  Miss  L'Estrange  was  announced,  and  enter  Marguerite 
wiih  unsuspicion  in  every  line  of  her  countenance. 

A  quick  gknce  showed  her  the  personages  in  the  room.  The 
effect  was  instantaneous,  electric,  crushing.  Pale,  confused,  she 
suppressed  a  scream,  struggled  faintly  for  self-control,  and  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  There ! "  The  jubilant  whisper  just  escaped  Lady  Faulkner 
aloud.  "  For  heaven's  sake,"  she  added,  aghast,  "  let  us  have  no 
scenes." 

Too  late!  Marguerite,  taken  unawares,  looked  ready  to 
faint.  "  He !  "  she  gasped,  dismayed,  and  sank  down  on  the  sofa 
in  an  agony  of  embarrassment  and  agitation. 

Lady  Faulkner  darted  an  awful  glance  at  Waldemar,  who 
stood  glowering  in  the  background.  "  Tiny,"  she  said,  "  leave  us. 
Let  me  speak  to  Miss  L'Estrange." 

Tiny  made  a  superb  gesture  of  disdain,  and  stood  still. 
"  Then,"  resumed  her  aunt,  "  as  Miss  Faulkner's  guardian,  I 
must  request  that  young  lady,"  denoting  Marguerite,  now  hope- 
lessly overcome,  "  to  leave  the  house.  It  is  sufficient,  perhaps 
superfluous,  now  to  tell  her  that  her  clandestine  correspondence 
with  my  niece's  affianced  husband  has  been  discovered." 

"  Affianced ! "  Marguerite's  tears  fell  in  perfect  showers.  "  He 
— and  to  her !  Ah,  they  were  right  who  told  me  the  world  was  so 
wicked,  and  all  men  treacherous,"  she  faltered  wildly. 

Here  Waldemar,  for  whom  things  looked  black  indeed,  strode 
forward,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  fair  complainant : 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  with  grave  reprobation,  "I  do 
adjure  you  not  to  ruin  the  felicity  of  two  human  beings  by  hurling 
false  accusations  of  treachery  at  the  head  of  an  absolutely 
innocent  man." 

"  Innocent ! "  Marguerite  took  her  handkerchief  from  her  eyes 
with  a  blank,  wondering,  but  indignant  look  at  the  speaker. 
"  His  felicity ! "  she  sobbed.  "  And  mine  ?  Oh,  Tiny,  why  didn't 
you  tell  me  ? — oh,  why  did  I  come  here  ?  "  Sobs  choked  her  utter- 
ance, and  she  hid  her  face  to  escape  the  condemnation  in  the 
glances   of  every  one — ^Lady  Faulkner  maliciously  triumphant; 
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George  scowling,  but  stoical ;  Tiny  baffled  and  at  bay.    Waldemar, 
worsted,  sunk  into  a  chair,  muttering : 

"  It's  a  conspiracy  ! " 

"It  always  is,"  was  Lady  Faulkner's  whispered  repartee. 
Marguerite  was  on  the  verge  of  a  fit  of  hysterics,  providentially 
averted  b}'  the  entrance  of  the  footman. 

"  Mr.  Fenvnck !  "  he  announced. 

Trim,  smiling,  complacent — all  unsuspicious  of  the  complica- 
tions he  was  affronting — in  marched  the  attorney,  whose  impend- 
ing arrival  Tiny  had  forgotten  in  the  whirl.  The  set  speech  on  his 
lips  was  cut  short.  At  the  sound  of  his  name  Marguerite  took 
her  handkerchief  from  her  eyes,  and  started  up.  And  now,  to  the 
crowning  amazement  of  the  company,  she  rushed  forward,  ex- 
claiming, "  Uncle,  uncle  Felix !  Oh,  how  glad,  how  glad  I  am  ! " 
and  fell  into  his  arms. 

"  Why,  Marguerite,  you  here  ? "  he  ejaculated  in  unfeigned 
astonishment,  as  he  embraced  his  pretty,  but  embarrassing 
burden.  "Take  me  away — take  me  'home,"  she  whispered 
pressingly,  whilst  he,  hat  in  hand,  made  a  string  of  apologetic 
bows  to  Tiny  and  Lady  Faulkner  with  phrases  to  match.  "  You 
will  pardon  us — the  surprise,  the  pleasure  of  this  meeting.  Miss 
L'Estrange  is  my  niece — ^my  wife's  sister  Julia's  daughter.  I  see 
her  seldom.     I  did  not  know  she  was  in  town."^ 

"  I  came  yesterday,"  said  Marguerite ;  "  but  you  had  my  note 
at  the  opera  ?  " 

"Note— what  note?" 

"  My  note,  asking  you  to  see  me  home." 

Did  ever  so  trivial  a  speech  cause  such  a  commotion  !  Uncle 
and  niece  looked  up  blankly.  One  and  all  present  stared  at  each 
other,  in  wonderland. 

Tiny,  with  feminine  presence  of  mind,  came  up  to  the 
agitated  girl,  and  said  kindly,  but  commandingly : 

"  Marguerite,  will  you  tell  us,  please,  how  you  came  to  write 
that  note  to  your  uncle  ?  You  were  at  the  opera,  you  say,  and 
alone?" 

**  Alone ! — oh,  no.  I  should  die  of  fright.  The  Smiths — 
friends  uncle  knows — took  me ;  but  could  not  see  me  home. 
For  they  say  Camberwell,  where  they  live,  is  nowhere  near 
Notting  Hill.  Directly  we  came  into  the  balcony  we  saw  uncle 
and  cousin  Felix  in  the  stalls." 

"  Go  on,  go  on,"  cried  Tiny  and  Waldemar  in  a  breath. 

"  So  I  wrote  a  few  lines  on  my  programme,"  Marguerite  con- 
tinued, "to  ask  him  to  meet  me  after  the  opera,  and  take 
me  home.  He  lives  close  to  Madame  Pinelli's,  and  I  know  you 
think  me  absurd.  Tiny,  but  I  am  afraid,  oh,  terribly  afraid,  of 
going  in  a  cab  by  myself.  The  stall-keeper  promised  to  deliver 
the  note  during  the  eTvtr^acte/* 

"  Then  you  never  saw  us  move,  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Fenwick. 
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"  We  had  to  stand  up  to  see  your  places  at  all,"  said  Marguerite, 
"and  when  Dr.  Smith  looked  a^n,  during  the  eTdr'acte,  they 
were  empty." 

"  Finding  them  too  far  back  for  little  Felix  to  see  the  stage, 
I  went  during  the  overture  and  exchanged  them  for  seats  in  a 
box  under  the  balcony,"  he  explained,  "  out  of  your  sight,  of 
course." 

"We  wondered  what  had  become  of  you,"  said  Marguerite; 
^'  still,  we  waited  some  time  by  the  flowers  in  the  vestibule,  hoping 
you  would  come.  But  I  see  now ;  the  note  was  never  delivered, 
the  stall-keeper  found  your  place  empty." 

"  But  it  was  delivered,"  thundered  Waldemar,  striding  up  to 
Tiny's  side  and  facing  the  speaker, "  delivered  to  me,  mademoiselle, 
who,  arriving  late,  purchased  and  occupied — for  a  short  space — 
the  stall,  it  appears,  your  uncle  had  previously  relinquished.  So 
much  is  explained,  thank  heaven !  And  now,  mademoiselle,  let 
me  conjure  you  to  say  by  what  right  you  call  me  a  traitor." 

"  You ! "  returned  Marguerite,  amazed,  "  why,  I  never  saw  you 
before  in  my  life  ! " 

Beside  himself  with  impatience  he  insisted :  "  Myself,  Walde- 
mar von  Edelweiss,  the  JlancS  of  Miss  Faulkner,  whom  just  now 
you  denounced  as  your  betrayer,  and  I  know  not  what." 

"  You — Tiny's  ^-Tic^  ?  "  repeated  Marguerite.   Their  attitude  as 

they  stood  hand  in  hand  was  her  answer.    "  You — ^and  not ?  " 

her  glance  flew  to  George ;  she  flushed  crimson,  her  face  lit  up  with 
delicious,  becoming,  but  uncontrollable  emotion.  Half  laughing, 
half  crying,  "  Oh,  the  mistake  that  I  made ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"  Oh,  Tiny,  forgive  me,"  but  she  looked  at  George  as  she  said  that. 
"  I  came  in,  knowing  I  should  find  you  with  your  intended,  and 
finding  Mr.  George  Faulkner,  I  thought — I  fancied — how  could  I  ? 
-I  scarcely  saw  Mr.  von  Edelweiss,  and  when  he  spoke  to  me  as 
he  did " 

"  You  thought  he  was  speaking  for  another,"  said  Tiny,  "  I 
understand  everything  now." 

"  And  I  understand  nothing,"  said  Lady  Faulkner. 

"I  will  explain,"  said  George,  advancing.  "Mother,  let  me 
introduce  Miss  L'Estrange  to  you.  It  is  I,  not  Waldemar,  who 
have  the  privilege  of  her  acquaintance,  which  I  made  quite  recently 
at  Combe  Hall." 

"  Marguerite,"  thought  Mr.  Fenwick,  stupefied,  "  is  the  object 
of  Mr.  George's  attentions — intentions — ^hinted  at  last  night.  The 
husband-hunter,  the  adventuress  I  tried  to  poison  him  against  is 
this  dear  girl — my  own  niece.  Heaven  forgive  me,  and  may 
Amelia  never  know ! "    For  full  three  minutes  he  could  not  speak. 

Lady  Faulkner  scanned  the  lovely  girl  from  head  to  foot  with 
a  vivisecting  eye. 

"  I  did  not  know,"  George  added,  "  of  her  relationship  to  our 
old  and  valued  friend,  Mr.  Fenwick." 
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"  I  had  no  idiBa,"  said  Marguerite,  "  that  my  uncle  and  you 
were  acquainted." 

"  You  acquit  me,  Catherine,  belovedest,"  Waldemar  was  saying 
anxiously  to  Tiny  apart,  "  of  having  by  sign  or  speech  made  love 
to  a  young  lady  I  never  beheld  till  this  hour  ?  " 

"  Please  not  to  begin  now.  She  is  terribly  pretty,  you  know,'* 
was  Tiny's  rejoinder.  "  I  think,  though,  it  would  be  useless.  I 
think  you  are  anticipated." 

Lady  Faulkner  was  cross-examining  George  apart.  Marguerite 
meantime  came  up  to  her  friend,  saying  : 

"  Why  were  you  all  so  cross  with  me,  Tiny,  if  it  was  not  about 
George  ?     Do  tell  me." 

•'Some  day,"  said  Tiny.  "Meantime,  dear  Marguerite,  one 
word  of  advice  to  you — who  are  so  nervous  about  going  in  cabs 
by  yourself.  Next  time  you  send  a  note  to  somebody  in  a  theatre, 
be  sure  to  write  down  the  name  as  well  as  the  address." 

"  Well,  but,"  said  Marguerite,  obstinately  unconcerned,  "  I  don't 
see  how  it  could  matter,  since  Herr  von  Edelweiss  could  not 
possibly  have  supposed  it  was  intended  for  him  ?  " 

"  Luncheon  is  on  the  table,^  announced  the  footman. 

They  sat  down,  a  happy  company  after  all — Waldemar  trium- 
phant, Tiny  exultant,  Fenwick  radiant.  George  and  Marguerite 
did  little  but  look  at  each  other,  but  it  seemed  enough.  Only  Lady 
Faulkner  was  raging  inwardly — furious  with  that  conquering  hero, 
Waldemar ;  horrified  with  George,  on  the  brink,  it  appeared,  of  a 
miserable  misalliance. 


It  was  Tiny  who  talked  her  round  some  weeks  later. 

"  Aunt,"  she  persisted,  "  Marguerite  is  a  pearl,  and  one  in  ten 
thousand.  Her  father  lost  money  and  died  in  sad  poverty,  but 
she  has  been  the  angel  in  the  house  at  home.  She  is  respectably 
connected,  and  beautiful  as  a  princess  in  a  fairy  tale.  She  deserves 
a  fairy  prince  for  a  husband.     Don't  grudge  her  George." 

Sarcastic  to  the  last.  Miss  Tiny !  Pursuing  her  charge  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  she  said : 

"  I  know  you  have  lived  in  sleepless  dread  of  his  marrying  a 
barmaid  or  a  dancer,  in  some  eccentric  fit,  which  was  why,  aunt, 
you  were  so  bent  on  his  marrying  me.  Marguerite  will  make  you 
a  much  more  docile  daughter-in-law;  far  better  accept  her,  and 
thank  heaven  for  a  double  escape." 

Lady  Faulkner  was  speechless.     Tiny  was  a  terrible  girl ! 

"  And  then,"  concluded  Tiny,  "  George  and  I  can  be  married  on 
the  same  day,  if  not  to  each  other." 

And  so  in  the  sequel  it  came  to  pass. 
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MY  SISTER'S  ENGAGEMENT. 

By  CnAKLIE. 


SO  many  chaps  write  nowadays  about  their  experiences  that  I 
don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  too.  I  have  thought  about  it  for 
some  time,  but  I  wasn't  quite  sure  upon  what  to  begin.  However, 
last  Christmas  there  was  no  end  of  a  fuss  at  our  house,  and  I 
am  just  going  to  tell  in  as  few  words  as  possible  what  I  saw  of  it  all. 

My  name  is  Charles  Hammond,  I  am  nearly  fifteen ;  for  two 
years  past  I  have  been  at  Dr.  Mudford's  boarding-school.  I  get 
along  pretty  well  there ;  I  like  most  of  our  fellows,  and  the  masters 
are  not  a  bad  lot,  except  the  French  master,  and  he  is  a  beast,  but 
as  it  is  not  about  school  I  am  writing  I  won't  say  any  more  about 
him  but  commence  my  proper  subject. 

We  live  in  the  country,  in  the  west  country  as  we  say,  though 
why  I  don't  know,  for  we  are  south-west  on  the  map.  The  village 
is  called  Moreton  Parva  and  our  house  The  Woodland?.  It  is 
not  a  big  house,  but  we  have  a  jolly  garden  with  a  paddock  beyond, 
and  there  is  a  small  stream  at  the  end  of  that  where  you  can  fish, 
only  you  never  catch  anything  but  eels,  and  those  not  very  often. 

My  father  is  a  colonel,  and  would  have  been  a  general  by  now 
had  he  not  been  severely  wounded  in  a  battle  out  in  India,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  active  service ;  then  there  is  the  mater, 
who  keeps  us  all  in  order,  and  my  brother  Edward — he  is  always 
away  fighting,  and  he  doesn't  appear  in  my  story.  Last  of  all 
there  is  my  sister  Ethel — she  is  a  stunner  and  no  mistake.  You 
wouldn't  think  she  was  a  girl  at  all,  at  least  not  till  last  year ;  I 
always  call  her  Muffins  because  she  makes  them  so  well. 

I  don't  suppose  I  need  tell  all  about  the  servants,  the  cow,  the 
pigs,  the  chickens,  and  the  cat,  but  I  may  as  well  mention  that  we 
keep  a  horse  and  carriage,  and  we  did  keep  a  riding  horse  for 
Ethel,  and  I  have  a  jolly  little  pony  called  Punch,  only  he  is 
getting  rather  small  for  me ;  and  I  must  not  leave  out  Rover ;  he 
used  to  be  Ethel's  dog,  but  I  call  him  mine  now  Ethel  is  gone 
i;way. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  am  at  Dr.  Mudford's  school ;  it  is 
about  thirty  miles  from  Moreton  Parva,  nearly  an  hour's  journey 
by  rail,  then  you  have  a  drive  of  five  miles  from  the  station. 

Our  school  always  breaks  up  just  a  week  before  Christmas,  and 
the  holidays  last  exactly  a  month. 

On  Thursday,  December  17th,  I  was  met  at  the  station  as 
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usual  by  our  coachman  George,  and  after  we  had  bundled  in  all 
my  things  oflf  we  started  for  The  Woodlands, 

I  like  talking  to  George,  who  has  been  in  our  family  ever  so 
much  longer  than  I  can  remember,  and  he  takes  a  great  interest 
in  all  of  us,  so  he  tells  me  what  has  been  going  on  since  I  have 
been  at  school.  The  first  thing  he  always  says  when  he  meets  me 
at  the  station  is,  "  Master  Charles,  you  be  growing  a  fine  young 
gentleman,  surely.** 

So  it  happened  on  this  occasion,  and  among  other  things  he 
told  me  was,  "  Master  has  a  friend  of  Master  Edward's  staying 
with  him  at  present,  a  nice  gentleman ;  he  is  not  an  officer,  but  he 
does  something  out  in  India,  I  understand." 

"  What  is  his  name  when  he  is  at  home  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Mister  Keece  they  call  him,  and  he  is  very  much  at  home 
just  now,"  answered  George  with  a  chuckle. 

"  That  is  all  right,"  I  remarked ;  "  he  shall  tell  me  all  about 
Edward,  tiger-shooting,  pig-sticking,  the  elephants,  and  the  other 
things." 

From  what  George  had  told  me  I  thought  Mr.  Reece  was  a 
young  man  hardly  grown  up,  much  the  same  age  as  Edward ;  what 
was  my  surprise,  therefore,  as  soon  as  we  had  reached  home  to  see 
Muffins  playing  lawn-tennis  with  quite  an  old  fellow. 

At  first  I  thought  it  could  not  be  Mr.  Reece,  but  I  soon  found 
it  was.  He  was  rather  a  tall  man,  with  dark  hair  and  a  brown 
beard  and  his  skin  nearly  as  brown  as  his  beard,  and  he  looked  as 
solemn  as  a  judge ;  but  though  he  didn't  laugh  much  himself  he 
made  other  people  do  so,  especially  at  dessert,  as  I  know,  for  I 
always  come  in  at  dessert  during  Christmas-time. 

I  can't  say  I  understood  all  his  stories  myself,  he  used  a  lot  of 
queer  words  which  I  suppose  were  Indian.  One  thinff  disappointed 
me  very  much :  he  had  never  shot  a  tiger,  but  he  had  killed 
8:fveral  bears — I  am  going  to  have  the  skin  of  the  next  one  he 
shoots — and  he  knew  a  great  deal  about  pig-sticking. 

However,  to  return  to  the  first  time  I  saw  him.  As  soon  as  I 
had  done  all  I  had  to  do,  seen  father  and  the  mater,  I  went  on  to 
the  lawn  to  fetch  my  sister.  "  Muffins,"  I  cried,  *'  come  to  the 
stables  with  me  ;  I  want  to  know  how  the  rabbits  are  getting  on." 

"  You  must  go  alone  this  time,  Charlie ;  don't  you  see  I  am 
playing  tennis  ?  " 

"  We  will  follow  you,  young  gentleman,"  put  in  Mr.  Reece, 
"  when  we  have  finished  the  set." 

Off  I  started  for  the  stables,  as  cross  as  a  pig,  for  Ethel  had 
never  before  refused  to  show  me  the  rabbits  the  day  I  came  home. 
Pussy,  I  am  afraid,  came  in  for  some  of  my  temper,  for  I  shied  a 
couple  of  stones  at  her  as  she  cut  across  the  yard. 

I  then  went  to  where  the  carrots  were  kept  and  took  one  or  two 
to  give  to  Toby,  the  largest  of  our  rabbits.  Out  he  bounced  from 
his  hutch  as  soon  as  he  saw  what  I  had  in  my  hand. 
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"  Dear  old  Toby,"  said  I,  "  you  don't  give  up  your  brother  for 
new  friends,  do  you  ?  " 

**  Don't  be  so  silly,  Charlie,"  spoke  a  voice  behind  me,  and 
turning  round  I  saw  Ethel  and  Mr.  Reece.  "  We  followed  you  as 
quick  as  we  could." 

"  Why  do  you  give  your  sister  such  a  queer  name  ?  "  remarked « 
old  Reece  to  me  after  a  while* 

**  Oh,  you  mean  MuflBns ;  because  she  makes  them  so  well ;  just 
you  try  them,  that  is  all." 

"  Perhaps,  Miss  Hammond,  you  will  try  your  skill  this  evening, 
and  obtain  your  brother's  forgiveness." 

"  I  shall  certainly  do  no  such  thing  if  he  remains  the  naughty 
cross  boy  he  is  at  present,"  answered  Ethel. 

It  was  all  very  well  to  call  me  a  cross  boy,  but  I  do  think  it  was 
hard  lines  for  me. 

Hitherto  in  the  holidays  Ethel  had  always  been  ready  to  do 
what  I  wanted.  If  I  went  fishing  she  would  come  and  look  me 
up  two  or  three  times  in  the  morning.  Or  supposing  I  wanted  to 
saddle  Punch  and  have  a  canter  on  the  common.  Muffins  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  join.  In  return  I  sometimes  used  to  cany 
her  basket  of  presents  when  she  visited  the  old  women  in  the 
village. 

I  believe  we  have  the  oldest  women  in  the  kingdom,  they  are 
as  shrivelled  as  a  dried-up  apple,  and  some  are  as  deaf  as  a  post. 

Now  all  was  changed,  I  never  could  get  Ethel  to  do  anything ; 
she  was  sure  to  be  walking  out  with  Mr.  Reece,  or  if  she  wasn't 
it  was  no  good,  for  she  was  not  half  so  lively  as  she  had  been. 

I  told  her  so  once ;  she  laughed,  turned  red,  and  said  she  was 
thinking. 

"Well,"  answered  I,  "when  I  think  like  that  in  class-time  I 
get  a  pretty  sharp  rap  over  my  knuckles  and  am  told  to  wake  up 
and  attend." 

After  breakfast  a  day  or  two  after  my  holidays  had  begun  the 
mater  said  to  me,  "  Charles,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  in  my  room." 
I  knew  directly  something  was  up,  for  when  I  have  been  doing 
any  mischief  they  always  call  me  "  Charles,"  otherwise  I  am  only 
"  Charlie."  So  it  turned  out  now ;  my  mother  told  me  that  I  had 
been  behaving  very  badly,  that  I  had  been  rude  to  Mr.  Reece 
and  disagreeable  to  my  sister,  and  that  it  must  not  continue. 

"  It  grieves  me  very  much,"  she  said,  "  to  think  that  a  son  of 
mine  should  not  treat  a  guest  of  his  father's  with  due  respect.  I 
would  also  have  you  know  that  Mr.  Reece  was  most  kind  to 
Edward  when  he  was  dangerously  ill  in  the  summer ;  I  really  do 
not  know  what  might  have  happened  if  he  had  not  taken  him 
in." 

"I  am  sure  I  didn't  mean  anything  against  him ;  he  doesn't 
seem  a  bad  sort  of  chap  at  all,  though  I  wish  he  wasn't  so  old." 

"  So  old  ?  he  is  not  at  all  old ;  but  what  makes  you  say  so  ?" 
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«  Because  cook  says  he  is  certain  to  marry  Muffins,  and  I  know 
he  is  thirty,  and  that,  I  am  sure,  is  too  old  for  Ethel." 

"Dear,  dear,  how  tiresome;  you  should  never  listen  to  or 
repeat  the  foolish  talk  of  servants." 

"  I  can't  help  hearing  what  is  said,  but  I  won't  tell  any  one  if 
you  don't  like,  mater." 

"  Certainly  not,  and  do  try  and  be  the  bright,  merry  boy  you 
used  to  be.  If  you  feel  lonely  you  can  have  your  cousin  to  spend 
the  day  with  you." 

"  Oh,  Philip  ?  he  is  no  good,  he  is  sure  to  cover  himself  with 
mud,  or  to  fall  down  and  cut  his  trousers'  knees  ;  then  Aunt 
Emma  says  I  lead  him  into  mischief,  and  that  is  all  nonsense, 
for  he  is  two  years  older  than  I." 

"  I  do  wish  you  were  a  little  less  rough  in  your  sports,  my  dear 
boy ;  but  you  may  go  now,  for  I  have  letters  to  write  ;  and  mind,  if 
you  repeat  any  of  the  foolish  things  servants  may  chance  to  say  I 
shall  be  most  displeased." 

"  All  right,  mater,  I  will  keep  as  dark  as  a  nigger,"  I  answered 
as  I  went  off  like  a  shot  down  the  stairs. 

On  ('hristmas  day  we  had  a  jolly  dinner-party  with  champagne 
and  lots  of  good  things ;  it  was  half-past  six,  half  an  hour  earlier 
than  usual,  because  of  the  young  people,  as  I  heard  said.  I  was 
the  youngest  present,  so  they  began  chaffing  me  about  our  school 
and  what  I  learnt  there.  George  had  given  me  a  whole  glass  of 
champagne  so  I  got  rather  excited.  I  made  them  all  laugh  by 
saying, "  I  intend  Muffins  to  marry  Jackson." 

"  Who  may  Jackson  be  ?  "  remarked  old  Reece. 

*'  Oh,  he  is  the  captain  of  our  school ;  he  is  awful  spoons  on 
Ethel,  he  has  been  ever  since  I  showed  him  her  photo ;  he  said 
she  looked  a  regular  out-and-outer,  no  mistake  about  it." 

"  After  such  praise  as  that,"  said  one  of  the  guests,  "  you  will 
certainly  have  to  wait.  Miss  Hammond,  till  this  young  gentleman 
grows  up." 

"  Why,  Jackson  is  grown  up,"  I  answered  indignantly,  "  he  is 
nearly  eighteen  ;  he  goes  to  Oxford  next  year  and  ne  shaves  twice 
a  week,  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays." 

"  What  further  proof  could  you  require  ?"  said  old  Reece,  who 
appeared  amused  at  the  conversation ;  but  I  could  see  he  did  n6t 
really  like  it,  so  I  dropped  the  subject.  Of  course  he  was  afraid 
of  being  cut  out  should  Jackson  ever  turn  up. 

After  Christmas  Day  I  felt  duller  than  ever,  as  there  was  nothing 
going  on  and  the  weather  turned  very  nasty.  As  a  rule  I  go  out 
wet  or  fine ;  still  one  can't  be  quite  so  jolly  when  it  rains.  Some- 
times I  go  into  the  library  and  look  up  the  great  books  that  are 
kept  there.  Father  calls  them  folios,  they  are  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old.  They  have  jolly  pictures  of  Roman  soldiers  and 
HannibEil  crossing  the  Alps.  There  is  one  I  am  especially  fond  of 
seeing ;  it  is  called  a  Roman  trireme ;  it  is  a  great  boat  with  three 
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hanks  of  oars,  and  the  deck  is  filled  with  soldiers  ready  for 
fighting.  Fancy  if  our  fellows  had  to  go  to  India  in  a  thing  of 
that  sort,  I  don't  think  they  would  like  it  very  much. 

One  morning,  a  few  days  after  our  Christmas  dinner,  it  was 
pouring  cats  and  dogs,  so  the  mater  told  me  not  to  go  out  and 
get  wet  through.  I  therefore  determined  to  go  to  the  library 
and  turn  over  some  of  the  books.  I  had  just  got  my  hand  on  the 
door-handle  and  was  on  the  point  of  going  in  when  I  heard  a 
noise  which  startled  and  delayed  me  for  a  moment  or  two.  When 
I  did  go  in,  whom  should  I  find  but  Mr.  Keece  and  Muffins,  both 
looking  very  much  like  I  used  to  years  ago  when  I  was  discovered 
stealing  jam.  They  were  not  doing  anything,  but  lying  on  the 
table  was  a  photograph  or  something  of  the  kind  which  they 
appeared  to  have  been  looking  at,  though  what  harm  there  could 
have  been  in  that  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell." 

"  Oh,  it  is  you,  Charlie  ?  "  said  Muffins.  "  What  do  you  want 
here  ?  " 

"  I  wanted  that  great  book  with  the  pictures  in  it,  *  What's- 
his-name's  Lives,' "  answered  I. 

"  He  means  that  one  in  the  left  corner  of  the  large  bookcase. 
Please  get  it  for  him,  Herbert." 

Having  got  the  book  and  seeing  I  was  not  want-ed  I  retreat^ 
with  it  to  the  dining-room.     Half-way  I  met  my  father. 

"  Where  are  you  oflf  to,  Charlie,  with  that  big  book  ?  "  said  he 
to  me. 

"  Oh,  I  am  only  going  to  look  at  the  pictures.  Muffins  and 
old  Reece  are  in  the  library,  and  they  both  seemed  awfully  cross 
when  I  went  in,  so  I  cut  away  as  soon  as  I  could.  I  say,  father, 
it  is  all  arranged  now." 

"  What  is  arranged  now  ?     What  do  you  mean,  my  boy  ?  "  . 

"  Why,  Ethel  and  Mr.  Reece.  I  know  it,  for  she  called  him 
Herbert  just  now,  and  I  never  heard  her  do  that  before." 

At  this  my  father  burst  out  laughing  and  exclaimed,  "  You 
young  dog,  you  see  a  great  deal  too  much  of  what  goes  on.  I 
advise  you  to  keep  out  of  their  way  if  you  don't  want  your  ears 
boxed." 

I  did  not  get  my  ears  boxed — quite  the  contrary ;  the  very  next 
time  I  met  Reece  he  tipped  me  half  a  sovereign,  saying,  "  I  hope, 
Charlie,  you  don't  consider  me  too  old  for  a  brother-in-law  ?  " 

Muffins,  who  happened  to  be  near,  was,  I  am  sure,  not  at  all 
pleased  with  this  remark,  though  she  pretended  to  laugh  it  off. 

Hitherto  I  had  always  thought  an  engagement  was  something 
jolly,  but  ours  proved  no  end  of  a  nuisance.  The  next  day  Mr. 
Reece  went  to  London  on  business,  while  Ethel  shut  herself 
up  all  the  morning  writing  letters.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  how 
many  she  wrote.  I  very  nearly  offered  to  help  her,  but  I  suppose 
she  would  not  have  let  me. 

The  afternoon  seemed  more  like  what  the  story-books  say,  for 
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Muffins  called  me  into  her  room,  and  began  talking  about  Herbert, 
telling  me  how  happy  she  was*  I  am  afraid  that  I  don't  remember 
all  she  said,  but  after  a  while  she  produced  what  I  took  to  be  a 
coloured  photograph,  till  she  explained  that  it  was  a  miniature  or 
small  painting ;  it  was  certainly  much  nicer  than  an  ordinary 
photograph;  they  are  not  taken  nowadays,  Ethel  said,  because 
they  are  too  expensive.  The  one  I  was  shown  was  a  portrait  of 
an  awfully  pretty  girl  with  light  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  At 
the  back  of  it  were  scratched  a  few  words,  "  Catherine  Herbert, 
aetat.  XVII.     E.W.  pinxit." 

"  This  is  a  portrait  of  Herbert's  mother,"  remarked  Ethel, 
**  taken  when  she  was  a  young  girl,  just  three  years  before  her 
marriage.  Herbert  was  her  youngest  and  favourite  son,  named 
after  herself;  she* died  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old ;  he  never 
knew  his  father." 

Muffins  spoke  these  last  words  in  a  low  tone,  and  as  it  was 
already  getting  darkish  I  felt  as  queer  as  if  I  was  walking  through 
the  churchyard  at  midnight.  We  kept  quiet  for  a  bit,  till  I  thought 
I  should  have  screamed,  when  Ethel  began  again,  ^^  Herbert  gave 
it  to  me,  because  he  says  it  is  like  me;  that  of  course  is  nonsense ; 
she  must  have  been  perfectly  lovely." 

"  It  is  not  bad-looking,"  answered  I ;  "but  how  odd  the  hair  is 
all  curled  round  the  ears.  How  funny  it  would  be,  Muffins,  if  you 
were  to  come  out  in  that  manner." 

**  It  was  the  fashion  in  those  days,  Charlie ;  you  only  think  it 
funny  because  you  are  not  accustomed  to  it." 

"  Who  would  ever  imagine,"  said  I,  "  that  this  was  old  Recce's 
mother  ?  " 

"  Charlie,  how  can  you  ?  "  remarked  Ethel  indignantly.  "  Many 
people  say  Herbert  bears  a  very  great  resemblance  to  his  mother." 

"  Why,  he  is  as  brown  as  a  berry  and  as  hairy  as  a  hedgehog." 

"  You  silly  boy,  he  is  a  man ;  besides,  his  skin  has  got  a  little 
tanned  in  India,  but  his  face  has  much  the  same  shape,  and  his 
eyes  have  exactly  the  colour  of  his  mother's." 

"  I  don't  see  it  myself,  but  as  you  say  so  I  suppose  it  is  all 
right,"  said  I,  as  I  got  up  to  go,  and  thus  ended  our  conversation. 

Nothing  surprised  me  more  than  the  effect  Ethel's  engagement 
had  on  my  father  and  mother.  Whenever  Muffins  was  present 
they  looked  as  happy  as  possible,  and  father  in  particular  was 
continually  chaffing  her  about  Herbert.  But  when  she  was  not  in 
the  room  both  of  them  were  perfectly  silent,  and  father  looked  as 
mournful  as  though  Ethel  was  going  to  be  killed  instead  of  going 
to  be  married.  I  talked  to  the  mother  about  this,  so  she  told  me 
that  they  were  at  the  same  time  glad  and  sorry — glad  that  Ethel 
was  marrying  so  happily,  and  sorry  that  she  would  be  obliged  to 
leave  home  and  go  to  India ;  then  the  mater  ended  as  they  always 
do  to  my  questions : 

"  You  will  understand  it  better  some  day,  Charlie." 
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This  irritated  me,  so  I  answered  with  a  fling  that  I  wished  old 
Reece  had  never  turned  up,  and  then  Ethel  would  not  have  gone 
away,  and  all  would  have  been  jolly. 

Another  result  of  the  engagement  was  that  everybody  in  our 
neighbourhood  called  to  congratulate  us,  as  they  said.  It  must 
have  been  a  frightful  bother  to  the  mater  to  have  to  say  the  same 
things  to  a  lot  of  prosy  old  people  over  and  over  again.  One 
afternoon  I  chanced  to  go  into  the  drawing-room,  and  tumbled 
upon  a  whole  crowd.  Before  I  could  escape  an  old  gentleman 
turned  to  me  saying,  "  Well,  Master  Charles,  when  are  you  going 
to  follow  your  sister's  example  ?  " 

"  Never,"  answered  I ;  "  it  is  such  a  horrid  nuisance." 

At  this  there  was  a  sort  of  smothered  laugh  from  all  the  party, 
in  the  midst  of  which  I  slipped  out  of  the  room.  As  I  shut  the 
door  I  heard  the  another  say,  "  Poor  boy  !  he  is  very  sorry  to  lose 
his  sister." 

I  only  tell  this  as  an  instance  of  what  was  continually  occurring ; 
it  i.'ould  not  be  worth  while  to  give  any  more  of  the  same  sort ; 
but  during  the  time  Mr.  Reece  was  away,  altogether  about  three 
days,  there  happened  a  real  adventure  which  frightened  me  very 
much. 

The  stream  that  runs  near  our  house  spreads  a  half  a  mile 
beyond  it  into  a  sort  of  pool  or  pond,  which  in  rainy  weather 
invades  the  neighbouring  fields.  This  was  the  case  last  winter 
when  suddenly  the  weather  changed,  and  for  two  or  three  nights 
there  was  a  sharp  frost.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  I  was 
on  the  spot  half  a  dozen  times  to  see  if  the  ice  would  bear.  The 
very  first  time  I  thought  it  strong  enough  I  rushed  back  to  the 
house  to  fetch  Ethel  and  my  skates. 

**Put  on  your  things,"  cried  I  to  my  sister,  "  and  come  with  me 
to  the  mill  pool ;  it  is  as  firm  as  a  rock,  let  us  have  a  jolly  skate  ; 
please,  do  come,  there  is  a  good  Muffins." 

*'  All  right,  Charlie,"  she  answered,  "  I  will  be  ready  in  ten 
minutes." 

Before  the  ten  minutes  were  well  past  we  were  trudging  across 
the  frozen  fields  skates  in  hand,  and  long  before  a  half-hour 
was  finished  we  were  skimming  over  the  ice  in  fine  feishion. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  pool  in  question  is  formed  by  the 
Wallbrook,  the  stream  flowing  past  our  house ;  at  the  lower  end 
there  is  a  mill,  and  that  is  why  we  call  it  the  mill  pool.  On  the 
day  I  am  talking  about  the  ice  was  pretty  firm  in  the  flooded 
part  of  the  fields,  but  not  so  strong  as  the  pool  itself,  especially 
towards  the  sluice,  which  draws  off  the  stream  when  the  mill  is 
not  going,  as  of  course  it  wasn't  then. 

At  first  we  contented  ourselves  with  skating  on  the  fields,  then 
I  began  to  take  quick  rushes  to  the  pool.  As  it  seemed  safe 
Ethel  soon  followed  my  example.  We  ran  races,  in  which  naturally 
Ethel  beat  me,  as  she  had  learnt  skating  three  winters  ago. 
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During  one  of  these  races  I  was  horrified  to  see  MufSns,  who 
was  a  little  way  in  front  of  me,  disappear  with  a  loud  crash  into 
the  water.  In  a  moment  I  was  up  to  her,  or  rather,  as  near  as  I 
could  get«  Luckily  I  had  in  my  hands  a  long  pole,  which  I  had 
picked  up  somewhere ;  one  end  of  this  I  threw  to  her,  keeping  a 
firm  grasp  with  the  other.  Muffins  caught  hold,  and  I  tried  to 
pull  her  out,  but  the  weight  was  too  great,  and  she  rather  dragged 
me  forward;  the  ice  began  to  crack  all  round  me.  In  a  great 
fright  I  threw  myself  down,  but  still  clinging  to  the  pole.  I 
screamed  for  help.  No  one  came,  we  had  been  the  only  persons 
on  the  ice.     Ethel's  face  grew  bluer  and  bluer  with  the  cold.  • 

"  Charlie,"  she  cried,  "  my  hands  are  numb ;  I  cannot  hold  on 
any  longer." 

I  got  desperate  and  tried  to  reach  her  hands  with  mine,  but  it 
was  impossible.     I  burst  into  tears  crying  : 

"  Muffins  will  be  drowned  and  it  is  my  fault  for  bringing  her 
here.    What  shall  I  do  ?    What  shall  I  do  ? '* 

At  this  moment,  to  my  great  relief,  a  window  in  the  mill  was 
thrown  open  and  I  heard  a  voice  cry  out : 

**  Hullo  there,  what  is  the  matter  ?  *' 

I  knew  at  once  who  it  was.  WagstaflF,  the  miller,  a  great 
strong  man  ;  and  very  shortly  he  appeared  with  a  rope. 

Even  then  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  get  Muffins  out,  for  she 
was  almost  too  cold  to  catch  the  rope.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
jumping  into  the  water  with  it,  when  luckily  she  did  just  manage 
to  catch  and  hold  it  till  she  was  within  reach  of  Wagstaff,  who 
waded  in  up  to  his  waist. 

When  we  had  got  her  out  she  was  quite  stupid  and  helpless. 
I  was  in  a  funk,  for  J  thought  she  was  dying. 

**  She  will  come  to  all  right,  young  master,"  remarked  Wag- 
staff;  "  she  is  dazed-like  with  the  cold.  I  will  carry  her  into  the 
mill,  my  missus  will  look  after  her,  never  fear ;  but  do  'ee  run  home 
and  tell  some  one  to  come  with  the  proper  things." 

On  my  appearance  at  home  with  the  news  there  was  no  end  of 
a  fuss ;  my  mother  went  off  to  the  mill  at  once,  leaving  directions 
to  the  servants  to  follow  with  a  change  of  clothes  and  everything 
needful. 

I  did  not  return  myself,  for  I  was  afraid  of  being  scolded  for 
having  told  Ethel  the  ice  was  strong  when  it  wasn't.  But  as  I 
wanted  to  know  if  anything  happened,  I  kept  hovering  about 
between  our  house  and  the  pool.  Old  Bover,  Ethel's  dog,  came 
out  and  joined  me. 

I  am  quite  sure  he  knew  something  was  up,  for  he  was  much 
more  solemn  than  usual,  and  he  kept  looking  in  my  face  as  much 
as  to  say : 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Charlie,  I  am,  indeed ;  but  please  let 
me  know  exactly  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

I  patted  him  on  the  head  saying : 
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"  I  wish,  RovflT,  you  could  go  and  find  how  Muffins  is  getting 
on.     I  dare  not  go  myself." 

I  should  think  I  had  spent  a  good  hour  in  this  fashion,  and  it 
was  getting  near  my  dinner-time  when  I  heard  some  one  shout : 

"  Charlie,  Charlie,  where  are  you  ?  " 

The  sounds  appeared  to  come  from  the  mill,  and  as  soon  as  I 
showed  myself  I  found  the  mater  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
miller's  house. 

"  Come  in,  Charlie,"  she  cried  as  soon  as  she  saw  me ;  "  come 
in  and  see  Ethel,  she  is  all  right  now  and  wants  to  speak  to 
•you." 

In  I  went  and  found  her  upstairs  in  bed  in  a  large  room. 
Mrs.  Wagstaff  was  there,  together  with  the  mater  and  a  servant 
who  was  stirring  some  hot  steaming  stuff,  and  in  the  grate  there 
was  a  huge  blazing  fire,  big  enough  to  roast  an  ox.  Directly  I 
entered  the  room  Muffins  said : 

"  I  want  to  thank  you,  Charlie,  for  the  plucky  way  you  held  on, 
when  the  ice  was  breaking  all  round  you.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
what  I  should  have  done  had  it  not  been  for  you,  and  for  Mr. 
Wagstaff  too,"  added  Ethel  turning  to  Mrs.  Wagstaff. 

'•  Dearie  me,  miss,  don't  'ee  say  nothing  about  that ;  Wagstaff 
be  most  mad  with  himself  that  he  dunno  how  to  swim,  or  he  would 
have  jumped  into  the  water  at  once  instead  of  throwing  a  bit  of 
rope  from  the  bank  like  a  girt  vule." 

"  Oh,  please,  Mrs.  Wagstaff,  don't  let  him  talk  like  that ;  he 
could  not  have  done  better  did  he  swim  as  well  as  Captain  Webb 
himself." 

I  always  knew  Muffins  was  a  trump,  but  was  it  not  good  of  her 
to  say  nothing  of  my  asking  her  to  come  on  the  ice  ?  But  I 
could  not  help  blurting  it  out  myself. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  I  began. 

"  What  for,  Charlie  ?  for  holding  on  and  not  letting  me  go  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  of  course  not ;  but  for  telling  you  the  ice  was  strong 
when  it  wasn't ;  but  I  really  thought  so,  I  did  indeed,  Muffins." 

"  No  more  of  this,  Charlie,"  interposed  the  mater.  **  It  was 
just  as  much  Ethel's  fault  as  yours ;  and  since  you  both  have  had 
a  great  fright  I  hope  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  you  to  be  more  careful 
in  the  future.  We  must  all,"  she  continued  quietly,  "be 
extremely  thankful  that  nothing  more  serious  has  occurred." 

At  half-past  three  Ethel  was  driven  home,  wrapped  up  in 
mountains  of  shawls  and  blankets,  and  put  to  bed  in  her  own 
room. 

In  the  afternoon  my  cousins  Alice  and  Philip  Heargraves  called, 
and  I  was  trotted  out  to  tell  them  all  about  the  accident.  I  can- 
not say  I  care  particularly  for  either  of  my  cousins.  Philip  is  a 
muff  and  no  use  for  anything;  while  Alice,  who  is  just  the  same 
age  as  Ethel,  is  as  sweet  as  vinegar,  and  her  tongue,  I  should  say, 
would  spoil  a  whole  dairy-full  of  milk. 
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After  I  had  told  my  story  and  the  ordinary  questions  had  been 
asked  and  answered,  Alice  began  making  remarks  in  her  usual 
style. 

"What  a  pity,"  said  she,  "  that  Ethel's  knight  was  away  at  the 
time ;  or,  still  better,  he  should  have  appeared  at  the  last  minute, 
sprung  into  the  roaring  torrent,  breasted  the  wave,  and  have  borne 
his  lovely  burden  to  the  shore!  How  much  nicer  this  sounds 
than  to  be  dragged  out  of  a  dirtv  naill-pond  by  a  great  brute  like 
WagstaflF." 

**  WagstafF  is  no  brute  at  all,"  said  I  hotly.  "  It  is  a  jolly  good 
thing  he  was  there,  I  can  tell  you." 

**  1  am  afraid,  Carlo," — Alice  always  calls  me  Carlo  because  she 
thinks  it  funny  and  knows  I  don't  like  it — "  I  am  very  much 
afraid  you  have  no  romance  in  you ;  but  would  not  even  you  prefer 
to  be  saved  by  Mr.  Reece  than  by  Wagstaff,  or,  indeed,  by  any 
other  miller  ?  " 

"I  don't  think,"  I  answered,  "it  would  matter  much  who 
pulled  me  out  as  long  as  it  was  done  in  time." 

"  Ah,  Carlo,  I  see  you  don't  appreciate  your  future  brother-in- 
law  properly ;  that  is  very  sad." 

"  You  are  quite  wrong  there.  Old  Reece  is  an  awfully  good 
fellow,  and,  what  is  more,  I  think  you  will  be  awfully  lucky  if  you 
get  half  as  nice  a  man  to  be  spoons  on  you." 

"  By  Jove !  that  is  a  good  'un,"  grunted  Philip,  almost  the  only 
word  he  spoke  the  whole  afternoon. 

"  Charlie,  Charlie,"  remonstrated  the  mater, "  you  must  not  say 
such  things  to  your  cousin." 

**  That  is  all  very  fine,  mother ;  Alice  began  it,"  I  grumbled. 

"  I  don't  in  the  least  mind.  Aunt  Mary,  Carlo  only  amuses  me; 
but  what  charming  expressions  he  picks  up  at  school." 

To  put  an  end  to  this  conversation  the  mater  rose  from  her 
chair  and  took  away  Alice  to  Ethel's  room,  leaving  me  alone  with 
Philip,  who  is  not  the  most  amusing  of  companions. 

However,  after  ten  minutes  or  so  down  they  came  again,  and 
then  both  Alice  and  Philip  departed,  to  my  very  great  relief. 

The  next  evening  back  came  old  Reece,  and  of  course  I  had  to 
tell  him  over  and  over  again  what  had  happened.  He  thanked 
me  for  my  pluck  and  called  me  a  young  hero.  I  confess  I  did 
not  quite  like  this,  for  I  certainly  thought  it  just  as  much  my 
business  as  his  to  be  glad  at  Ethel's  having  been  saved,  seeing 
that  she  is  my  sister,  whilst  he  had  only  known  her  a  few  weeks. 

I  got  tired  of  telling  our  adventure  in  a  very  short  time,  for 
every  one  who  called  required  me  to  repeat  it,  especially  one  old 
gentleman  as  deaf  as  a  post,  and  he  made  me  bawl  out  the  story 
at  the  top  of  my  voice.  I  thought  I  should  have  been  driven 
mad  by  the  questions  he  kept  putting,  that  clearly  showed  he  had 
scarcely  understood  a  word  of  what  I  was  saying. 

After  Reece's  return  things  got  duller  and  duller  as  far  as  I 
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was  concerned.     All  the  world  seemed  to  turn  upon  the  young 
people  coming  together,  as  if  they  wanted  any  help  to  do  that. 

I  had  no  companion  at  all,  and  I  wandered  about  the  place 
like  a  ghost.  Once,  indeed,  they  took  me  out  riding  with  them, 
but  it  proved  the  stupidest  affair  I  ever  remember.  When  we 
got  to  Cranmore  Common,  a  splendid  place  for  a  canter,  where 
the  road  goes  for  more  than  half  a  mile  through  the  most  lovely 
turf  on  either  side,  I  proposed  a  race  and  I  thought  they 
agreed,  so  off  I  started,  making  Punch  gallop  his  best ;  after  a 
minute  I  looked  back,  and  there  they  were  miles  behind,  ambling 
along  at  the  slowest  of  jog-trots,  and  looking  as  if  no  such  person 
as  Charlie  Hammond  was  in  existence. 

I  was  disgusted. 

Nothing  more  occurred  in  my  Christmas  holidays  worth  telling, 
and  I  was  never  less  sorry  to  go  back  to  school,  which  I  did  on 
the  17th  of  January.  However,  to  complete  my  story,  a  short 
account  of  the  wedding  is  necessary.  This  took  place  on  the 
Thursday  of  the  following  Easter  week,  the  happy  couple,  as  our 
local  newspaper  put  it,  departing  immediately  for  India. 

As  it  was  the  only  wedding  I  had  ever  seen,  I  noticed  care- 
fully everything  that  went  on; 

The  mater  said  it  was  to  be  a  very  quiet  affair,  none  but  the 
immediate  friends  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  be  invited, 
but  I  never  saw  such  a  kick-up  in  my  life.  First  of  all  we  had 
so  many  people  staying  with  us  that  two  of  the  gentlemen  had  to 
sleep  in  the  village.  I  need  scarcely  give  the  names  of  all  the 
guests  except  those  of  the  two  bridesmaids,  Alice  Heargraves 
and  a  Miss  Parkins,  cousin  of  JNJr.  Beece's. 

For  several  days  the  chief  occupation  of  the  household  seemed 
to  be  the  trying  on  of  dresses  or  portions  of  dresses,  by  the  bride 
or  bridesmaids,  assisted  by  an  admiring  crowd  of  ladies  and 
servants.  As  for  the  presents  they  came  in  dozens  at  a  time. 
The  library  was  simply  filled  with  them,  neatly  ticketed  with  the 
names  of  those  who  had  given  them.  I  must  say,  for  the  most 
part  they  were  very  pretty  to  look  at,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
what  use  they  were.  For  instance,  Ethel  had  at  least  six  silver 
sugar-basins ;  now  what  on  earth  can  anybody  do  with  half-a-dozen 
sugar-basins  ? 

On  the  day  itself  all  was  bustle  and  confusion,  and  it  took  no 
end  of  a  time  before  everything  was  finished  and  Ethel  was 
dressed  and  got  off.  I  won't  describe  any  of  the  dresses,  for  I 
have  forgotten  them  all,  and  should  not  have  been  able  to  do  so 
had  I  remembered  them ;  but  I  do  remember  that  Muffins  looked 
uncommonly  well. 

Our  church  is  not  large,  but  it  is  very  old — more  than  five 
hundred  years,  I  believe;  it  has  several  stained-glass  windows 
representing  saints  and  prophets.  On  this  occasion  it  was  very 
prettily  decorated,  many  of  the  Easter  decorations  having  been 
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left,  but  the  flowers  were  for  the  most  part  fresh.  Outside  in  the 
churchyard  was  a  small  triumphal  arch  bearing  the  words,  '^  God 
bless  the  bride  and  bridegroom,''  in  old  English  letters,  so  that  one 
could  scarcely  make  them  out. 

Besides  the  actual  party  from  the  house,  the  whole  village 
population  were  present,  dressed  in  their  Sunday  best,  all  glad  to 
honour  Miss  Ethel,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  cottagers. 

What  surprised  me  most  was  the  service  itself.  I  always 
thought  one  had  to  get  it  up  by  heart,  instead  of  which  the 
parson  made  them  repeat  it  after  him,  like  a  master  at  school 
helping  out  a  small  boy  with  his  lessons. 

After  a  while  I  grew  tired  of  the  droning  service,  so  I  began 
looking  about  me.  I  was  awfully  amused  to  see  how  some  of  the 
Easter  texts  that  wouldn't  quite  do  had  been  twisted  into  something 
different.  Father,  I  am  sure,  found  the  service  just  as  long  as  I 
did,  for  he  really  seemed  unhappy,  and  he  kept  fidgeting  about 
and  blowing  his  nose,  as  if  he  had  a  bad  cold,  which  wasn't  the  case 
at  all. 

At  last  it  was  all  over,  and  we  returned  to  the  house  for 
breakfast. 

There  was  a  spread,  I  can  tell  you,  no  end  of  good  things  and 
lots  of  flowers  to  make  the  table  look  pretty,  and  a  tremendous 
big  wedding  cake  in  the  centre. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  plenty,  including  several  kinds  of  wine, 
more  than  I  know  the  names  of,  people  did  not  seem  to  be 
particularly  jolly  ;  whether  it  was  that  the  guests  did  not  know 
each  other  very  well,  I  cannot  say,  but  whatever  was  the 
reason,  there  was  little  conversation,  and  that  only  bj^  fits  and 
starts. 

When  we  had  nearly  done  eating,  speechifying  began,  the 
rector  the  first  and  the  best ;  not  that  I  remember  now  a  word  of 
what  he  said,  but  he  gave  it  straight  off*  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  and  when  he  sat  down  there  was  great  cheering  and 
jingling  of  glasses. 

The  remaining  speeches  were  dismal  affairs  indeed,  no  end  of 
humming  and  hawing  and  water-drinking  to  help  the  speakers. 
It  is  a  question  which  looked  most  miserable,  those  who  spoke  or 
those  wno  listened. 

When  it  came  to  father's  turn  to  speak  it  was  worse  than  ever, 
he  couldn't  do  it  at  all,  he  completely  broke  down  long  before  he 
had  properly  finished. 

After  this  there  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  while,  then  up  got  an 
old  fellow  to  reply,  but  I  cannot  say  he  improved  matters  very 
much,  for  he  pitied  from  his  heart  "  our  good  friends,  in  losing 
their  charming  and  excellent  daughter,"  which  under  the  cir- 
cumstances was  not  the  most  cheering  of  remarks. 

As  soon  as  be  had  done  there  was  a  general  cry,  who  started  it 
I  forget,  but  every  one  joined  in  at  once,  for  me  to  make  a  speech. 
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**  Yes,  Charlie,"  they  cried,  **  as  the  youngest  bachelor  present 
you  must  propose  the  health  of  the  bridesmaids,"  and  before  I 
knew  where  I  was  one  fellow  had  caught  hold  of  my  right  arm, 
another  of  my  left,  and  both  pulled  me  up  and  set  me  on  my 
legs. 

^^  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  I  began,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of 
cheering,  laughing,  and  clapping,  intended  no  doubt  to  encourage 
me,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  confused  me  all  the  more. 

*^  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I-I  am  asked — ^to  pro-pose  the  health 
of  the  br-bridesmaids ;  I  do-do  it  with  great  pl-pleasure." 

**  Quite  right,  Charlie,"  interrupted  some  brute ;  "  though  yoa 
don't  exactly  look  like  it  at  present." 

Of  course  this  caused  more  laughter  than  ever,  and  I  was 
completely  nonplussed  when  I  had  to  recommence.  **I  am 
afraid — I  am  afraid,  I  know — no  good  of  them,"  said  I  with  a 
rush. 

The  universal  shout  of  laughter  that  followed,  put  an  end  to 
my  speech,  but  considerably  enlivened  the  spirits  of  the  party, 
for  a  while  at  all  events. 

I  don't  think  MuflBns  heard  my  wonderful  eflFusion,  for  she 
disappeared  before  the  rest  of  us  rose  from  the  table,  returning 
after  some  time  in  her  travelling  dress  all  ready  to  go. 

A  certain  amount  of  chaffing  advice  was  given  to  the  happy 
pair,  not  to  look  too  much  like  newly-married  people;  but  as  the 
hour  for  departure  grew  near  one's  feelings  came  more  and  more 
to  the  fore,  and  jokes  were  felt  to  be  very  damp  fireworks  indeed. 

Both  the  mater  and  Ethel  cried  a  good  deal,  and  poor  father 
with  difficulty  got  out  a  few  last  words. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  child,"  said  he ;  "  may  you  be  happy  in 
.  your  far-away  home.  Bat  you  will  think  sometimes  of  your  old 
father  and  mother  in  distant  Moreton,  won't  you,  my  darling  ?  " 

A  fresh  burst  of  tears  was  Ethel's  only  answer.  I  myself  grew 
very  queer  at  this  scene.  I  began  to  think  how  dull  it  bad 
been  during  the  last  holidays,  and  how  much  worse  it  would  be 
when  Muffins  was  gone  altogether.  I  may  as  well  confess  that  I 
myself  was  very  near  crying,  but  I  would  not  have  done  it  for  the 
world  before  such  a  crowd  of  people. 

At  last  the  carriage  was  announced,  Ethel  tore  herself  away, 
and  both  she  and  her  husband  jumped  in,  driving  oflF  amidst  a 
shower  of  rice,  not  to  speak  of  a  slipper  or  two. 

A  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  the  rumbling  of  the  wheels  growing 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  all  was  over. 

What  I  have  written  is  a  perfectly  true  account  of  my  sister's 
engagement,  and  whenever  anything  of  the  kind  happens  to  a 
friend  of  mine  I  shall  be  ready  with  my  most  sincere  condolences. 
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IT  has  occurred  to  me  not  unfrequently  in  my  experience  that 
it  must  be  rather  a  nice  thing  to  be  a  savage.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  civilized  nations  are  far  too  conceited  about  our  sup- 
posed advantages,  and  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  pleasant,  no  doubt,  to  have  our  cheap  daily 
papers,  to  be  able  to  buy  trousers  for  sixteen  shillings,  to  have 
our  hair  brushed  by  machinery,  and  to  ride  a  mechanical  horse 
that  costs  nothing  for  his  keep.  All  these  the  savage  lacks,  and 
so  far  we  have  the  pull  of  him.  But  look,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
the  many  inflictions  the  savagf;  is  spared — chimney-pot  hats,  and 
lawyers'  bills,  and  the  income-tax,  and  the  toothache,  and  drains. 
1  say  it  advisedly ;  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that,  if  my  time  were  to 
come  over  again,  I  wouldn't  rather  be  a  savage.  My  latest  trouble, 
the  last  straw,  so  to  speak,  which  has  broken  the  back  of  my 
domestic  felicity,  and  given  me  a  distaste  for  civilization  and  all 
its  works,  is  Drains. 

We  had  lived,  Anna  Maria  and  I,  for  the  thirteen  years  of  our 
married  life  in  the  same  house.  No.  Ill,  Pottlebury  Terrace, 
Islington  ;  and  a  very  decent  sort  of  house,  as  houses  go,  it  was. 
I  admit  that  it  had  its  little  drawbacks ;  it  was  ever  so  many 
stories  high,  and  all  the  clean  water  had  to  be  carried  from  the 
basement  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  all  the  dirty  water  to 
be  carried  down  again.  I  suppose  this  is  an  inconvenience  (I 
never  tried  it  myself),  but  I  really  think  Anna  Maria  made  too 
much  of  it.  Then,  again,  we  hadn't  a  bath-room  (I  fancy  people 
didn't  wash  quite  so  much  when  Pottlebury  Terrace  was  built), 
and  the  youngsters  had  to  undergo  their  Saturday  tubbing  in  the 
washhouse.  We  hadn't  any  ventilators,  except  in  the  shape  of 
draughts,  and  our  rooms  seemed  to  have  been  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  securing  the  maximum  of  heat  in  summer,  and  the 
maximum  of  cold  in  winter.  Still,  we  always  felt  that  the  tem- 
perature was  seasonable,  and  as  it  couldn't  be  cured,  it  had  to  be 
endured.  But  the  really  weak  point  (the  strong  point  in  one 
sense,  but  of  that  the  less  said  the  better)  of  111,  Pottlebury 
Terrace  was  the  drains.  I  made  light  of  it  myself,  even  to  pre- 
tending, when  they  were  not  very  bad,  that  I  couldn't  smell  them 
at  all;  and  when  they  were,  that  probably  the  cook  had  been 
throwing  cabbage-water  down  the  sini  again.  But  though  I 
made  the  best  of  the  matter  for  my  own  reasons,  I  must  own 
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(now  that  there's  nothing  to  be  lost  by  it)  that  the  odours  at 
No.  Ill  were  occasionally  very  bad  indeed.  If  any  scientific 
gentleman  had  invented  a  smellometer,  it  would  have  stood  mostly 
in  our  house  at  "  boiling."  Until  the  era  of  the  Heaitheries,  how- 
ever, Anna  Maria  had  accepted  our  drains  as  belonging  to  the 
inevitable,  like  the  rent  and  the  poor's  rates ;  but  the  very  first 
time  she  visited  those  abominable  sanitary  and  insanitary  houses, 
she  came  home,  so  to  speak,  "  on  strike."  I  could  see  it  in  her 
eye.  "  Henry,"  she  said,  **  I  know  now  what  gave  Bosa  Matilda 
the  measles  in  the  spring."  "  Ah,"  I  said,  "  and  what  might  that 
be  ?  "  "  Our  horrid  drains,"  she  said,  glaring  at  me  through  her 
spectacles.  "  Nonsense ! "  I  replied  with  decision.  "  Henry,"  she 
said  solemnly,  "  I  know  I  am  rights  And  not  only  Bosa  Matilda's 
measles,  but  Percy  Algernon's  diphtheria,  and  Sidney  Augustus' 
nettle-rash  last  year,  and  Marjorie  Ann's  constant  headaches,  and 

your  rheumatism,  and "     "  Very  possibly,  my  dear,"  I  said 

soothingly,  for  when  the  little  woman  goes  off  on  this  sort  of  tack 
1  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  humour  her.  A  very  little  con- 
tradiction would  have  made  her  declare  that  the  drains  were 
answerable  for  Howard  Arthur's  chilblains  and  Dorothy  Althea's 
sprained  ankle,  if  not  the  broken  pane  of  glass  in  the  nursery 
window.  "  Very  possibly,  my  dear ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
We  have  got  the  drains,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  them.  It 
would  be  worse  still  if  we  hadn't  any."  (I  was  not  by  any  means 
convinced  of  this,  but  I  thought  I  might  as  well  say  it).  "  Stuff 
and  nonsense,  Henry !  If  the  drains  are  not  right,  they  will  have 
to  be  Tnade  right.  You  may  be  a  martyr  to  drains  if  you  like, 
but  /  won't,  and  the  children  shan't." 

When  Anna  Maria  takes  this  tone,  there  is  only  one  thing  to 
be  done,  and  I  do  it — I  knock  under  at  once.  These  little 
women  are  perfect  tigers  when  roused.  I  mean,  mind  you,  the 
real  genuine  "  little  woman,"  from  five  feet  one  (the  height  of 
the  Venus)  downwards.  The  smallest  man  I  know  always  speaks 
of  his  wife  as  his  *^  little  woman,"  though  she  is  a  head  and  a 
half  taller  than  himself  and  weighs  fourteen  stone.  As  might 
naturally  be  expected,  she  is  as  mSd  as  a  sheep.  Your  real  little 
women  are  almost  invariably  Pepperers.  Let  me  hasten  to  add  that 
they  are,  in  their  calmer  moments,  almost  invariably  Nice.  Now 
Anna  Maria  is  a  genuine  little  woman,  just  half  an  inch  under  the 
limit,  indeed;  and  she  wears  corkscrew  curls  and  spectacles. 
Whether  these  are  aids  to  ferocity,  I  will  not  undertake  to  decide, 
but  she  is  undoubtedly  a  Pepperer,  and  she  possesses  an  Eye.  When 
Shakespeare  spoke  of  "  an  eye  like  Mars'  to  threaten  and  com- 
mand," write  Ma's  for  Mars,  and  one  could  almost  imagine  that 
he  had  Anna  Maria  in  his  mind.  Her  method  of  dealing  with 
domestic  irregularities  may  be  fitly  described  as  government  by 
earthquake.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  it  is  as  good  as  most  other 
forms  of  government.     I  find  that  the  moral  shaking-up  occa- 
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sioned  by  the  earthquake  has  generally  a  good  eflFect,  and  things 
are  apt  to  go  on  very  much  more  pleasantly  afterwards.  Anna 
Maria  herself  is  never  more  charming  than  after  a  brisk  erup- 
tion.    (N.B. — Of  course  you  must  give  the  lava  time  to  cool.) 

Anna  Maria,  therefore,  having  thus  delivered  herself  on  the 
subject  of  drains,  it  became  imperative  to  deal  with  the  subject 
at  once.  I  waited  on  our  landlord.  I  induced  him  (with  great 
difficulty)  to  come  and  smell  for  himself.  He  came,  and  said  he 
couldn't  smell  anything  at  all.  I  am  satisfied  that  all  landlords 
are  liars  in  this  particular — ^the  most  truthful  of  landlords  never 
will  admit  that  he  can  smell  anything  wrong  with  the  drains. 
I  should  have  liked  to  take  our  landlord  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck, 
and  hold  his  nose  well  down  over  the  sink,  but  I  thought  this 
would  hardly  be  likely  to  conciliate  him,  so  I  refrained.  Ulti- 
mately he  admitted  that,  as  the  drains  had  never  been  renewed 
since  the  house  wag  first  built  (about  the  time  of  Cromwell,  I 
should  fancy),  they  rnight  be  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  and 
agreed  that  if  I  would  bear  half  the  cost  of  new  ones,  he  would 
pay  the  remainder.  As  I  was  only  a  yearly  tenant,  I  demurred  a 
little,  but  observing  premonitory  signs  of  an  eruption  on  the 
part  of  Anna  Maria,  I  consented. 

We  had  the  lower  regions  cleared  of  furniture  at  great  incon- 
venience, expecting  the  builder's  men  to  come  the  next  day* 
They  did  not  come  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after  that.  We 
waited  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  then  in  despair  put  all  the 
furniture  back  again.  The  following  day  they  came.  They 
pulled  up  the  flooring,  and  piled  decayed  bricks  all  round  our 
kitchen;  after  which  they  disappeared  for  some  days.  On  my 
expostulating,  I  was  told  that  "  the  governor  had  took  'em  off, 
and  put  'em  on  another  little  job,"  and  for  three  weeks  they 
fluctuated  between  our  lower  regions  and  the  other  little  job* 
Meanwhile  all  the  smells  of  Cologne  in  its  most  odorous  days 
were  as  nothing  to  the  smell  that  prevailed  in  our  kitchen — but 
the  men  employed  didn't  seem  to  mind  it.  I  presume  they  were 
paid  by  time.  Their  actual  labour  was  not  exhausting,  the  chief 
employment  of  the  bricklayers  being,  apparently,  to  wait  for  the 
plumbers,  and  that  of  the  plumbers  to  wait  for  the  bricklayers. 
Meanwhile  they  established  a  sort  of  gipsy  camp  in  our  kitchen 
and  breakfast-room,  even  to  consuming  their  dinners,  warmed  up 
with  our  coals  and  in  our  saucepans,  on  the  premises.  The  fire 
in  the  breakfast-room  was  given  over  to  their  professional  use, 
but,  not  content  with  this,  they  appropriated  the  kitchen  fire  as 
well,  and  the  children's  dinner  came  up  twenty  minutes  late  by 
reason  that,  as  the  cook  said,  "the  plumbers  was  warming  up 
their  dinners  in  the  kitchen."  Little  did  those  misguided  men 
know  the  lioness  spirit  that  breathed  in  the  small  frame  of  Anna 
Maria.  She  bent  her  brows  and  set  her  lips  together  in  a  manner 
which   betokened   volcanic  disturbance,   and   descended  to  the 
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kitchen.  In  less  than  a  minute  and  a  half  five  hulking  vagabonds 
left  our  house  in  Indian  file  to  complete  their  meal  at  the  public- 
house  round  the  comer.  The  rout  was  so  sudden  and  so  complete 
that  one  of  them  carried  off  his  dinner,  consisting,  as  I  am 
informed,  of  Irish  stew,  in  a  check  pocket  handkerchief.  Neither 
of  those  gentlemen  ever  attempted  to  bivouac  in  our  kitchen 
again,  and  they  would  slink  away,  when  Anna  Maria  came  in 
sight,  with  a  whipped-poodle,  tail-between-the-legs  expression 
which  was  quite  touching. 

At  last  the  work  was  done,  and  peac3  wa3  restored  to  our 
dwelling.  But  not  for  long.  The  drains  were  certainly  im- 
proved, but  they  still  left  much  to  be  desired.  They  had  altered 
the  smell  somehow,  but  it  was  still  there.  We  called  in  an 
architect,  who  informed  us  that  the  work  had  been  done  all 
wrong,  and,  "  to  make  a  good  job  of  it,"  must  be  done  all 
over  again.  Short  of  this,  by  spending  another  ten  pounds  or 
so  in  a  ventilating-shaft  and  a  few  other  improvements,  we  might 
possibly  make  things  a  little  better.  I  was  not  disposed  to  build 
our  landlord's  house  over  again  for  him,  and  was  for  letting 
things  alone,  but  Anna  Maria  would  not  hear  of  it.  She  put 
on  her  "Kismet"  expression,  and  unequivocally  declared  that 
we  must  MOVE. 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  we  determined  that  our  move 
should  be  distinctly  a  change  for  the  better,  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  sordid  consideration  of  drains.  Anna  Maria  drew  up  for 
my  guidance  a  list  of  requirements  which  (in  addition  to  the 
drains)  our  new  house  was  to  answer : — 

Firstly  :  It  was  not  to  have  an  underground  kitchen. 

Secondly :  It  wds  to  have  cellars  underground  (a  house  without 
a  basement  being,  in  Anna  Maria's  opinion,  always  damp). 

Thirdly :  It  was  not  to  have  more  than  two  floors  above  the 
ground  floor. 

Fourthly :  It  was  to  have  a  bath-room. 

Fifthly  :  It  was  to  have  a  cheerful  aspect. 

Sixthly :  The  dust-bin  wasn't  to  be  too  near  the  windows. 

Seventhly :  The  reception-rooms  must  be  large  and  roomy. 

Eighthly :  There  were  to  be  not  less  than  five  bedrooms  and  a 
roomy  day  nursery. 

Ninthly :  There  must  be  a  good  large  garden. 

Tenthly :  The  rent  wasn't  to  be  more  at  the  outside  than  sixty- 
five  pounds  a  year.     (/  added  this  condition.) 

Eleventhly :  There  were  to  be  good  strong  shutters  to  all  the 
ground-floor  windows.  (This  condition  was  also  added  by  myself; 
Anna  Maria  isn't  afraid  of  burglars.   I  am. ) 

With  these  desiderata  ]oite&  down  in  my  note-book,  I  started 
on  my  quest.  I  began  my  search  with  a  light  heart,  not  doubting 
but  that  in  a  couple  of  days,  or  three  at  the  most,  I  should  have 
spotted  two  or  three  tenements  of  the  right  sort,  and  then  Anna 
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Maria  could  take  her  choice.  Each  morning  at  breakfast  I 
examined  the  advertisements  in  the  papers,  and  rarely  failed  to 
find  at  least  two  or  three  that  seemed  to  oflFer  just  the  thing  we 
wanted.  But  when  I  went  to  look  at  the  houses,  they  invariably 
had  some  drawback  not  mentioned  in  the  advertisement. 
"  There's  always  a  something,"  said  the  Scottish  lady  when  she 
found  that  her  newly-married  daughter  hated  her  gudeman  ;  and 
there  was  "always  a  something"  of  an  undesirable  character 
about  the  very  desirable  houses  described  in  the  advertisements. 
The  "  spacious  dining  and  drawing  rooms  "  proved  to  be  fourteen 
feet  by  twelve ;  the  "  well-stocked  garden  "  consisted  of  two  or 
three  stunted  evergreens  and  a  dead  gooseberry  bush;  the 
"  noble  lawn  "  was  a  mangy-looking  piece  of  ground  about  the 
size  of  a  large  doormat.  In  one  instance  the  water  supply 
wouldn't  turn  on ;  in  another  it  wouldn't  turn  off,  and  the 
premises  were  gradually  melting  away  in  consequence.  In 
another  the  premises  were  next  door  to  a  girls'  school,  and  the 
"  tum-tum,  tiddly  um-tum "  that  came  through  the  thin  party 
walls  drove  me  nearly  to  distraction  in  merely  looking  over  the 
premises.  In  another  case,  advertised  as  a  "  charmingly  quiet  lo- 
cality," there  was  a  Salvation  Army  barracks  over  the  way,  and 
the  next-door  neighbour  was  a  laundress,  and  appropriated,  not  only 
her  own  garden,  but  all  the  garden  walls,  to  the  drying  of  various 
necessary  but  unmentionable  articles  of  underclothing.  Another 
house,  oflFered  at  a  temptingly  low  rent,  possessed  a  well-authen- 
ticated ghost,  not  mentioned  in  the  advertisement.  I  would  back 
Anna  Maria  to  tackle  the  biggest  ghost  that  ever  stepped,  but 
you  can't  depend  on  a  ghost's  discretion.  If  it  would  only  appear 
to  Anna  Maria,  it  would  be  all  right ;  but  it  might  have  taken  it 
into  its  head  to  appear  to  m€,  and  I  don't  think  J  should  have 
liked  it.  It  was  a  pity,  for  in  all  other  respects  the  house  would 
have  suited  us  exactly.  I  found  scores  of  houses  that  met  about 
half  of  our  requirements,  and  scores  more  that  met  the  other  half, 
but  not  one  (save  the  ghost's  residence)  that  seemed  to  unite  the 
whole.  If  "  firstly  "  was  all  right, "  secondly  "  was  all  wrong.  I  even 
found  houses  all  right  up  to  '* sixthly,"  but  the  other  requiremen^ts 
were  hopelessly  astray.  The  most  eligible  of  the  houses  I  visited 
were  excluded  by  "  tenthly,"  and  I  passed  over  a  lot  more  otherwise 
eligible  residences  because  they  didn't  quite  come  up  to  my  ideas 
as  to  "  eleventhly."  And  the  worst  of  it  was,  they  were  so  far  apart. 
The  first  I  examined  was  at  Lower  Norwood,  the  next  at  Dalston, 
the  next  at  Fulham,  then  one  at  Streatham.  The  next  was  at 
Stamford  Hill,  then  one  at  Highgate,  one  at  Ealing,  and  another 
at  Holloway.  Then  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  South  Tottenham, 
taking  Clapton  on  my  way,  and  thence  travelled,  via  Highbury, 
to  Chiswick. 

I  had  spent  some  five  weeks  in  this  way,  and  a  little  fortune  in 
railway  and  omnibus  fares,  without  having  found  what  we  sought. 
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and  I  decided  for  the  future  to  work  a  district  at  a  time,  walking 
well  over  it,  and  looking  at  aU  the  houses  which  happened  to  be 
to  let.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  I  found  myself  one 
Saturday  afternoon  examining  a  street  of  new  houses  at  Stoke 
Newington.  Some  were  finished,  others  at  various  stages  towards 
completion.  Being  half-holiday,  the  workmen  had  departed,  but 
the  houses  were  all  left  open,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  houses 
"to  let"  in  suburban  districts,  and  there  was  no  obstacle  to  my 
inspecting  them  at  my  leisure.  I  went  over  two  or  three,  and 
finally  found  one  which  came  nearer  to  our  requirements  than 
any  I  had  yet  seen.  It  had  a  large  garden,  the  reception-rooms 
were  fairly  roomy,  there  was  a  bath-room,  an  ample  supply  of 
bedrooms,  and  even  some  small  pretence  of  shutters  to  the  lower 
windows.  I  found  by  a  notice  on  the  dining-room  mantel-piece 
that  the  rent  was  only  £60.  I  carefully  sniffed  at  all  the  sinks, 
and  found  nothing  to  suggest  the  addition  of  another  letter. 
*'At  last,"  I  thought,  "  I  have  found  what  I  seek,**  and  I  said,  like 
the  gentleman  of  "  Woodpecker  "  celebrity : 

"  *  If  there's  peace  to  be  found  in  the  world, 

The  heart  that  is  humble  might  look  for  it  here.' " 

Indeed,  if  anything,  it  was  a  little  too  peaceful,  for  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  as  yet  an  occupied  house  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it. 
Still,  I  reflected,  somebody  must  be  first,  and  even  Bome  wasn't 
built  (still  less  occupied)  in  a  day.  I  looked  over  my  memoran- 
dum-book and  checked  oflf  the  various  requirements.  All  seemed 
to  be  met,  save  No.  2,  viz.,  that  the  basement  should  be  excavated, 
and  I  proceeded  to  satisfy  myself  on  this  point.  After  some  poking 
about  I  discovered  a  door  under  the  stairs,  which  apparently  led  to 
some  regions  below.  A  flight  of  wooden  steps  led  from  the  open- 
ing, and  these  I  began  slowly  and  carefully  to  descend.  It  struck 
me  that  they  were  rather  rickety,  and  just  as  I  was  half-way  down 
they  unpleasantly  surprised  me  by  collapsing  and  landing  me, 
in  a  mixed  and  disorganized  condition,  on  a  heap  of  rubbish 
below.  As  soon  as  I  had  in  some  degree  recovered  my  wits,  and 
satisfied  myself  which  end  of  me  was  uppermost,  I  tried  to  stand 
up,'  but  found  I  had  somehow  doubled  my  right  foot  under  me  in 
my  fall  and  sprained  my  ankle  severely.  I  could  not  stand  with- 
out great  pain,  and,  to  add  to  my  discomfort,  I  was  in  almost  total 
darkness,  the  only  light  being  a  faint  gleam  which  seemed  to 
come  through  some  sort  of  grating.  Fortunately  I  had  some 
wax-lights  in  my  pocket,  and  I  struck  one  of  them  in  order 
to  get  a  better  idea  of  my  position.  I  found  I  was  in  an  oblong 
cellar,  about  twelve  feet  by  six,  and  eight  high,  intended  ai>- 
parently  for  coals,  for  the  faint  light  I  had  noticed  came  through 
openings  in  a  plate,  which  closed  a  kind  of  shoot  at  the  further 
end.  The  walls  were  brick,  and  the  floor  a  sort  of  concrete,  while 
the  roof  was  formed  by  the  boards  of  the  flooring  above.     As  far 
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as  I  coald  judge,  my  priflon  was  immediately  under  the  entrance- 
hall,  the  coal-plate  being  in  front  of  the  door-step.  The  ladder 
by  which  I  had  descended — if  a  man  can  properly  be  said  to 
descend  when  he  comes  head  first — had  evidently  been  a  mere 
temporary  affair,  and  was  now  completely  disabled,  one  upright 
being  broken  in  half.  If  I  had  been  in  my  usual  agile  condition, 
I  daresay  I  could  have  climbed  up  to  the  opening  by  the  aid 
of  the  second  upright,  but  with  my  sprained  ankle  it  was  simply 
impossible. 

I  endeavoured  calmly  to  review  my  position,  and  the  more 
I  looked  at  it  the  less  I  liked  it.  Here  was  I  on  a  Saturday 
evening,  miles  away  from  home — nay,  to  all  appearance,  miles 
away  from  anybody  —  in  a  damp  coal-cellar,  with  a  sprained 
ankle,  nothing  to  eat,  nothing  to  lie  upon,  nothing  to  cover  me, 
and,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  no  prospect  of  ever  getting  out  again. 
The  very  workmen  would  not  return  to  their  work  till  Monday, 
and  when  they  did,  they  would  probably  not  come  to  this  house, 
which  was  regarded  as  finished.  Monday  morning !  Why,  I  should 
be  dead  and  gone  (no,  dead,  but  not  gone)  long  before  Monday 
morning  came.  I  had  hitherto  never  missed  a  meal  in  my  life, 
and  I  was  getting  ferociously  hungry  already.  I  used  one  more  of 
my  scanty  stock  of  matches  to  look  at  my  watch  and  see  what 
time  it  was.  A  quarter  to  six !  And  at  six  precisely  our  family 
circle  at  Pottlebury  Terrace  would  be  sitting  down  to  tea — high 
tea,  with  a  fried  sole  and  a  sally  lunn,  little  recking  that  their 
husband  and  father  was  lying  (that  is  to  say,  sitting)  disabled  in 
a  gruesome  cellar,  and  probably  would  never  come  out  again.  I 
reflected  with  gloomy  satisfaction  that  I  had  told  Anna  Maria,  if 
I  chanced  to  be  late,  not  to  wait  tea  for  me,  and  she  had  promised 
that  she  wouldn't.  1  could  see  in  my  mind's  eye  the  sally  lunn 
disappearing  under  the  assaults  of  the  juveniles,  and  the  delicate 
portion  of  sole  put  aside  on  the  hob  by  Anna  Maria's  careful  hands 
for  him  who  would  in  all  probability  never  return  to  claim  it.  I 
could  have  cried  when  I  thought  of  that  sole !  After  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  had  elapsed,  according  to  my  reckoning,  I  struck 
another  match  and  looked  at  my  watch  again.  It  was  a  quarter 
past  six  only  !  This  was  bad  enough,  bub  the  brief  illumination 
showed  me  more  than  this — on  the  wall,  within  a  couple  of  feet 
of  me,  was  a  huge  blackbeetle.  Now,  if  there  is  one  creature  on 
earth  which  I  utterly  detest,  dread,  and  abominate,  it  is  a  black- 
beetle.  People  tell  me  that  they  are  harmless  animals,  and  I 
must  own  that  they  generally  show  quite  as  much  alacrity  in 
getting  out  of  my  way  as  I  do  in  getting  out  of  theirs ;  but  I 
can't  help  it.  As  I  have  already  intimated,  I  have  an  objection 
to  burglars,  and  I  don't  like  ghosts,  but  I  would  rather  tackle  a 
ghost  and  a  burglar  combined  at  close  quarters  than  a  blackbeetle. 

Some  reader  may  here  exclaim,  "  Well,  now,  if  the  cellar  had 
been  full  of  rats,  or  if  you  had  found  a  skeleton,  or  something  of 
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that  sort,  I  could  have  understood  you.  But  do  you  really  mean 
to  say  you  get  into  a  flurry  about  a  blackbeetle  ?  "  Yes,  I  do. 
I  suppose  we  all  have  our  pet  aversions,  and  this  is  mine.  My 
theory  is  that  my  mother  must  have  been  frightened  by  one  in 
my  very  early  youth,  and  that  I  am  the  victim  of  a  hereditary 
scare.  This,  however,  is  speculation  ;  the  fact  remains.  Spiders, 
earwigs,  caterpillars,  are  all  more  or  less  objectionable  to  me,  but 
not  one  of  them  in  my  mind  even  approaches  the  utter  loathsome- 
ness of  the  B.B.  In  the  first  shock  of  my  terror  I  dropped  my 
lucifer  match,  and  the  light  went  out.  I  was  again  in  total  dark- 
ness, with  a  blackbeetle  (ugh  !)  only  a  few  feet  away  from  me.  I 
had  never  wilfully  killed  a  beetle  in  my  life ;  the  horrible  scrunch 
under  my  slipper  when  I  have  chanced  to  tread  on  one  acciden- 
tally almost  sends  me  into  convulsions.  However,  desperate 
diseases  demand  desperate  remedies. 

There  was  not  room  enough  in  that  cellar  for  me  and  a  black- 
beetle. One  of  us  must  die.  When  I  say  "  one  of  us,"  I  naturally 
hoped  and  intended  that  it  should  be  the  beetle,  though  I  did  not 
feel  too  cocksure  about  it.  It  was  horrible  to  have  to  kill  him, 
but  it  would  be  still  more  horrible  to  let  him  live  and  to 
pass  the  night  in  his  company.  I  remembered  that  I  had 
seen  on  the  ground,  during  the  transient  illumination,  a  brick, 
fortunately  on  the  side  remote  from  the  blackbeetle.  I  groped 
about  for  it,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  finding  it;  then  lighting 
another  match  I  prepared  to  crush  my  enemy  against  the  wall, 
but  when  I  raised  the  brick  for  that  purpose  he  was  no  longer 
there.  Whether  he  had  anticipated  my  fell  intent  and  pre- 
cipitately retreated,  or  whether  he  had  simply  fallen  down,  I 
could  not  tell,  but  he  was  gone.  I  tried  to  trace  him,  but  my 
light  failed.  I  muM  know  where  he  was.  I  struck  another 
match,  and  another,  and  at  last  caught  sight  of  him  on  the 
ground,  creeping  slowly  along  the  foot  of  the  wall.  He  was 
just  out  of  my  reach,  but  I  took  good  aim  and  flung  the  brick  at 
him.  I  think  it  surprised  him,  for  he  certainly  quickened  his 
pace,  but  not  as  if  he  were  seriously  alarmed,  still  less  hurt. 
With  the  greatest  diflBculty,  and  the  consumption  of  two  more 
vestas,  I  regained  my  weapon,  and,  poising  it  carefully,  came 
down  with  terrific  violence,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  right  across 
the  small  of  his  back.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  had  done  for 
him  this  time,  and  struck  another  lucifer  just  to  make  sure  of  my 
victory,  but  I  fancy  he  must  have  lain  in  a  hollow  of  the  ground, 
for  the  moment  I  lifted  the  brick,  off  he  trotted  from  under  it  as 
merrily  as  ever.  I  tried  the  same  manoeuvre  once  again,  and  was 
satisfied  that  t^is  time  I  had  really  finished  him,  but  on  lifting 
the  brick  there  was  no  sign  of  him,  and  after  careful  search  I  dis- 
covered him  at  about  two  feet  distance,  wriggling  his  long 
smellers,  and  not  a  halfpenny  the  worse  for  my  murderous  inten- 
tions.    Be   it   remembered  that   all  this  while  I  was  dragging 
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myself  about  on  my  hands  and  knees,  my  sprained  ankle  giving 
me  the  acutest  pain,  and  preventing  any  but  the  slowest  rate  of 
progress.  Again  I  tried  to  kill  him,  and  again  he  escaped  me, 
this  time  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  when  I  did  find  him  it  was 
in  quite  a  diflferent  part  of  the  cellar ;  so  far  away,  indeed,  that  a 
horrible  thought  struck  me.  Was  it  the  same  beetUy  or  arvother  ? 
I  would  not  suffer  myself  to  dwell  upon  this  awful  doubt.  To  be 
pitted  against  one  beetle  was  bad  enough,  but  to  have  to  tackle 
two ! — that  way  madness  lay !  If  I  had  been  persuaded  that  there 
were  two  of  them  I  really  think  I  should  have  endeavoured  to 
commit  suicide  on  the  spot.  I  don't  know  how  I  should  have 
managed  it,  unless  I  had  brained  myself  with  the  brick,  but  I 
should  certainly  have  tried.  However,  just  as  my  reason  was 
tottering  on  its  throne,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the 
same  beetle.  I  had  noticed  about  my  beetle  a  specially  defiant 
way  of  cocking  his  moustaches,  and  recognizing  the  same  feature 
in  the  one  now  in  view,  I  took  comfort.  Again  I  tried  to  circum- 
vent him,  and  again  he  escaped,  while  I  burnt  my  fingers  severely 
with  the  wax-light. 

I  was  now  reduced  to  my  threp  last  matches,  and  I  looked 
forward  with  terror  to  the  time,  too  nearly  at  hand,  when 
they  would  all  be  exhausted  and  I  should  be  left  in  unbroken 
darkness  with  that  dreadful  beetle.  I  felt  that  he  was  only  wait- 
ing for  this,  to  come  and  creep  up  the  leg  of  my  trousers,  in 
which  case  I  know  I  should  have  become  a  raving  maniac.  For- 
tunately a  happy  thought  struck  me.  I  had  seen  lying  on  the 
ground  somewhere  in  my  wanderings  a  piece  of  string.  I  devoted 
another  wax-light  to  search  for  it,  and  with  some  difficulty  found 
it.  It  was  a  horribly  dirty  and  unpleasant  piece  of  string,  and  I 
should  have  hesitated  under  other  circumstances  to  touch  it  even 
with  a  pair  of  tongs,  but  I  clutched  it  as  the  miser  clutches  gold. 
Dividing  it  into  two  portions,  I  tied  one  tightly  round  each 
trouser  leg,  just  above  the  ankle,  and  so  far  I  felt  safe.  I  then 
dragged  myself  as  far  as  I  possibly  could  from  the  spot  where  I 
had  last  seen  the  unclean  animal,  and  propping  my  back  against 
the  wall,  bringing  my  battered  hat  well  over  my  brows,  buttoning 
my  coat,  and  thrusting  my  hands  deep  into  my  pockets,  I  waited 
as  best  I  might  until  starvation  should  put  an  end  to  my  suffer- 
ings.    I  felt  sure  it  wouldn't  be  long. 

How  long  I  waited,  I  don't  know,  but  I  must  ultimately 
have  fallen  asleep.  I  was  awakened  by  the  scrunch  of  a  heavy 
footstep  on  the  gravel  outside,  and  a  gleam  of  bright  light 
shining  through  the  chinks  of  the  coal-plate.  It  was  a  chance 
for  life.  "Help!  help!"  I  shouted.  "What's  up  now?" 
said  a  gruff  voice.  "  Nothing  is  up,  but  I'm  down ;  down 
here  in  the  cellar."  There  was  no  reply,  but  the  heavy  tread 
resounded  through  the  house,  and  presently  the  welcome  gleam 
of  a  bull's-eye  kntem  shone  at  the  door  of  my  prison.     "  This 
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is  a  pretty  game,"  said  the  policeman  sternly ;  "  a  bit  of  burg- 
lary, I  reckon.  You'll  have  to  come  along  o'  me,  my  lad." 
With  some  difficulty  I  got  him  to  understand  how  the  accident 
had  happened,  and  that  I  was  at  any  rate  not  a  habitual  criminal, 
and  with  the  aid  of  another  constable,  whom  he  called  to  his 
assistance,  he  got  me  out  of  my  dnngeon.  I  was  a  woeful  object. 
In  addition  to  the  result  of  my  fall,  which  had  smashed  my  hat 
and  covered  me  with  dust,  my  knees  were  plastered  with  grime 
acquired  by  crawling  round  and  round  after  that  wretched  black- 
beetle,  while  the  remainder  of  my  clothes  were  covered  with  white- 
wash, gathered  from  the  walls.  The  policemen  got  me  a  cab,  and 
after  rewarding  them  for  their  assistance,  I  bade  the  man  drive 
to  Pottlebury  Terrace,  which  I  reached  about  two  a.m.  Anna 
Maria  was  sitting  up  for  me,  and  remarked  that  she  was  glad  I 
had  come  at  last,  as  she  was  beginning  to  feel  nervous.  I  had 
just  begun  the  recital  of  my  misfortunes  when  she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "  Why,  what's  this  on  the  brim  of  your  hat  ? — a  nasty 
great  blackbeetle ! "  A  generous  impulse  prompted  me,  as  I 
myself  had  escaped,  to  plead  for  its  life,  but  it  was  too  late — 
AnTia  Maria  had  put  her  foot  down !  The  involuntary  com- 
panion of  my  imprisonment  had  become  a  mathematical  surface 
(length  and  breadth,  without  thickness),  and  so  ended  my  Night 
with  a  Blackbeetle. 

ANGELO  J.  LEWIS. 


CHRISTMAS    AT    MONTEEUX. 

WmiTEN  AT  CLARENS,  CANTON  VAUD. 


I  SAT  alone  beside  the  gleaming  water 

At  Clarens  ere  the  noon  of  Christmas  Day, 
Before  my  feet  the  broad  and  placid  Leman 

Without  a  ripple  on  its  surface  lay. 
Beyond  the  lake  the  graceful  Dent  du  Midi 

Arose  serenely  o'er  the  vale  below. 
Its  brow  uplifted  to  the  azure  heaven, 

And  robed  in  mantle  of  eternal  snow. 

The  giant  Morcles  soar'd  on  high  to  eastward, 
The  sunlight  glowing  on  its  granite  crest 

Above  the  mist  that  hung  around  its  shoulders, 
And  slowly  roll'd  along  its  storm-worn  breast. 
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The  snowy  ridges  of  the  great  St.  Bernard, 

Catogne's  majestic  pyramid  of  green, 
And — more  remote — ^the  summit  of  Mont  Velan 

Beyond  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone  were  seen. 

Savoie's  great  mountains  in  the  nearer  distance 

In  grandeur  loom'd  above  the  southern  shore, 
Their  lofty  buttresses  o*ergrown  with  forest, 

Surmounted  by  the  crown  of  Grammont  hoar ; 
At  hand  the  venerable  walls  of  Chillon 

Stood  forth  beside  the  wave  in  stately  pride. 
Each  ivy-covered  battlement  reflected 

Within  the  breast  of  the  translucent  tide. 

The  Christmas  bells  from  every  church-tower  pealing 

With  mellow  clangour,  sonorous  and  grand — 
Those  chimes  harmonious  o'er  the  senses  stealing 

We  hear  alone  when  in  a  foreign  land — 
Rang  out  their  music  in  sweet  undulations, 

As — resting  thus  beside  the  lake  alone — 
I  listened  to  the  resonant  vibrations 

Above  me  floating  with  each  varied  tone. 

The  scene  was  beautiful  beyond  expression, 

The  snowy  Alps,  the  lake  of  burnished  gold — 
The  same  to-day  as  when  the  Roman  legions 

Beheld  it  in  the  centuries  of  old. 
Man's  stately  palaces  and  solemn  temples 

Crumble  to  dust  before  the  hand  of  Time, 
But  Nature's  glorious  works  for  countless  ages 

Unchanged  remain  in  majesty  sublime. 

W.  J.  DENNEDY. 


A     CRUEL     HOAX. 

By  CHARLES  HERVEY. 


LAST  summer,  passing  through  Dieppe  on  my  return  to  Eng- 
land, I  came  across  Jules  Delacour,  whom  I  had  lost  sight 
of  for  some  years,  and  who,  like  myself,  was  staying  at  the  Hotel 
Boyal.  We  dined  together,  and  spent  our  evening  at  the 
etcMiaaemeTitf  smoking  and  chatting  of  old  times,  and  recalling 
to  each  other's  memory  more  than  one  acquaintance  of  our 
younger  days,  often  wondering  what  had  become  of  them. 

"  You  remember  Cadol,"  I  happened  to  say,  "  the  banker  of 
theEueduHelder?" 

**  Bemember  him  !  *'  echoed  Delacour,  turning  suddenly  pale 
and  speaking  hoarsely,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  some  strong 
emotion ;  "  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  him,  connected  as  he  was 
with  one  of  the  saddest  circumstances  of  my  life.  You  look 
surprised,"  he  continued,  "  but  if  you  knew  all,  you  would  under- 
stand how  painfully  the  mere  mention  of  his  name  affects  me." 

''  Let  us  talk  of  something  else,"  I  suggested,  anxious  to  divert 
his  thoughts  from  a  subject  evidently  distasteful  to  him. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  excite  your 
curiosity  without  satisfying  it,  which  I  can  do  without  scruple, 
as  neither  the  individual  in  question  nor  the  other  principal 
party  concerned  are  now  living.  Only,  if  you  care  to  hear  my 
story,  I  warn  you  beforehand  that  it  is  not  a  pleasant  one : 

"  Some  fifteen  years  ago,"  went  on  Delacour,  "  I  was  invited  to 
a  dinner  given  by  the  chief  promoter  of  a  newly-started  financial 
speculation,  Cadol — with  whom  I  had  a  slight  acquaintance — 
being  among  the  guests.  As  we  adjourned  into  the  smoking- 
room  he  came  up  to  me,  and  inquired  in  a  low  voice  if  I  knew 
the  man  I  had  been  conversing  with  an  instant  before. 

"  *  Which  ? '  I  asked,  for  I  had  spoken  to  several. 

**  *  The  tall  one,'  he  replied,  *  with  a  dark  moustache  and  a 
stoop  in  the  shoulder.' 

"  *  You  mean  Mallet.     Certainly,  I  know  him  very  well.' 

"  *  In  that  case,'  said  Cadol,  *  if  you  take  my  advice,  the  less  you 
see  of  him  the  better.' 

«*Why?' 

**  *  I  had  rather  not  say ;  but  you  may  rely  on  what  I  tell  you.' 

"  *  You  have  already  said  too  much  or  not  enough,'  I  retorted. 
*  I  have  known  Mallet  a  long  time,  and  we  play  piquet  together 
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every  afternoon  at  the  Cafe  des  Varietes.  Why  should  I  drop  his 
acquaintance  ?     Is  there  anything  against  him  ?  ' 

** '  That  depends,'  dryly  replied  Cadoi,  *  on  the  way  people  look 
at  it ;  but  if  you  really  wish  to  know ' 

"  *  I  not  only  wish,  but  insist  upon  it.' 

" '  Well,  then,'  he  resumed,  after  glancing  cautiously  round  to 
make  sure  that  no  one  was  within  hearing,  *  listen ; '  and  bend- 
ing his  face  close  to  mine  he  whispered  a  few  words  in  my  ear 
which  made  me  start  with  amazement. 

"  *  Impossible ! '  I  exclaimed. 

**  *  But  nevertheless  true.' 

** '  I  cannot  believe  it.  Are  you  certain  that  you  have  not  been 
misinformed  ? ' 

"  *  Positively  certain.  I  have  it  direct  from  the  Prefecture — an 
unquestionable  authority,  you  will  allow — and  thought  it  only 
right  to  put  you  on  your  guard.  Forewarned,  forearmed,  you 
know.' 

"  *  I  am  obliged  to  you,'  I  replied,  *  but  I  would  have  given 
a  great  deal  not  to  have  heard  it.     What  on  earth  am  I  to  do  ?  ' 

"*That  is  your  affair — not  mine.  It  was  my  duty  to  warn 
you,  and  I  have  done  so.  Adieu  ; '  and  with  a  significant  nod  he 
rejoined  the  other  guests,  leaving  me  to  meditate  on  the  disagree- 
able position  in  which  his  mysterious  disclosure  had  unfortunately 
placed  me. 

"  One  thing  was  clear :  I  must  at  once  break  off  all  intimacy 
with  Mallet— no  easy  task,  as  I  had  foreseen.  I  had  hardly 
entered  the  cafe  on  the  following  afternoon,  when  he  accosted  me 
smilingly  as  usual,  with  outstretched  hand.  I  kept  mine  behind 
my  back,  and  pretended  not  to  see  him.  He  looked  surprised, 
but  said  nothing.  Presently  he  came  up  again.  *  Shall  we  have 
our  game  ? '  he  asked. 

"  I  replied  curtly  in  the  negative. 

**  *  You  are  very  laconic  to-day,'  he  remarked.  *  What  is  the 
matter  ? ' 

"  *  Nothing,'  I  said,  moving  towards  the  door. 

"  *  If  you  are  disposed  for  a  stroll  I  will  accompany  you.' 

"  *  I  am  not  going  your  way.' 

"He  bit  his  lips,  and  after  a  moment's  pause  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  left  me  without  another  word. 

"  Mallet,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  submit  quietly  to  so 
marked  a  disinclination  on  my  part  for  any  further  intercourse 
with  him.  I  did  my  best  to  avoid  him,  and  had  never  set  foot  in 
the  Cafe  des  Varilt^s  since  our  recent  interview,  but  I  felt 
convinced  that  sooner  or  later  he  would  demand  an  explanation ; 
and  I  was  not  mistaken.  One  morning,  while  crossing  the 
garden  of  the  Palais  Boyal,  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with 
him.  Retreat  was  impossible,  and  I  perceived  from  his  resolute 
air  that  he  was  determined  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.      As  I 
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expected,  he  began  by  reproaching  me  for  my  inexplicable  change 
of  conduct  towards  him,  alleging  that  he  had  the  right  to  know 
the  reason. 

*'  *  You  ought  to  know  it  without  asking,'  I  answered,  looking 
him  full  in  the  face. 

"  *  If  I  knew,'  he  retorted,  *  I  should  not  need  to  ask ;  but  how 
I  can  possibly  have  offended  you  passes  my  comprehension 
entirely.' 

"  Knowing  what  I  did,  his  audacity  confounded  me. 

"  *  Enough,  Monsieur  Mallet,'  I  said ;  *  it  is  useless  to  prolong 
this  discussion.  Henceforth  our  ways  lie  apart,  and  we  are 
strangers  to  each  other.' 

**  *  But  why  ? '  he  persisted,  laying  his  hand  on  my  arm. 

"  I  shook  it  off  indignantly. 

"  *  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you,'  was  my  contemptuous 
reply.    *  Our  acquaintance  ends  here.' 

^'  He  stared  at  me  for  a  moment,  then  changing  his  tone,  *  As 
you  will,'  he  said ;  ^  and  don't  fancy  I  regret  it,  for  of  all 
the  cantankerous  fellows  I  ever  met  with,  not  one  of  them  can 
hold  a  candle  to  you.' 

"  The  more  I  reflected  on  the  secret  confided  to  me  by  Cadol, 
the  more  I  congratulated  myself  on  my  escape  from  so  com- 
promising a  position ;  and  as  time  went  on  had  almost  forgotten 
the  existence  of  Mallet,  when  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
recalled  him  to  my  memory,  and  rendered  my  interference  in  a 
very  delicate  affair  a  matter  not  of  choice,  but  of  absolute 
necessity.  Information  had  reached  me  that  a  marriage  was  on 
the  point  of  taking  place  between  him"  and  the  daughter  of  a 
gentleman  well  known  in  the  financial  world,  whom  I  had  occa- 
sionally met  in  society,  and  whose  reputation  as  a  man  of  honour 
was  unimpeachable.  Evidently  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  family 
were  aware  of  the  fact  which  had  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  I 
alone — for  Cadol  had  been  for  some  months  in  Algiers  on  accoimt 
of  ill-health — was  able  to  enlighten  them  as  to  the  character 
of  the  intended  son-in-law.  Could  I  hesitate?  Certainly  not. 
I  therefore  wrote  to  the  mother  of  the  young  lady,  requesting  an 
interview,  and  on  her  promise  of  secrecy  laid  the  whole  state  of 
the  case  before  her.  Naturally  horrified  at  the  disclosure,  she 
nevertheless  thanked  me  warmly,  and  before  twenty-four  hours 
had  elapsed  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  match  was 
broken  off. 

"  How  Mallet  discovered  that  he  owed  his  rejection  to  me  I  know 
not,  but  a  day  or  two  later  he  came  to  my  rooms,  accompanied  by 
two  persons,  both  strangers  to  me.  He  was  greatly  agitated, 
and  his  whole  frame  trembled  with  suppressed  passion  as  he 
planted  himself  directly  before  the  chair  from  which  I  had  just 
risen. 

"  *  By  some  abominable  means,'  he  said^  ^you  have  contrived 
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to  ruin  my  prospects  and  .  prevent  the  aoGomplishcnent  of  a 
marriage  which  would  have  insured  the  happiness  of  my  life*  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  in  presence  of  these  gentle- 
men, that  I  consider  you  the  most  infamous  scoundrel  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  I  demand  satisfaction  for  the  cruel  wrong  you 
have  done  me/ 

"  My  blood  boiled  at  the  insult,  but  I  restrained  myself  by  a 
strong  effort,  and  replied  as  calmly  as  I  could  : 

"  *  You  ought  to  be  aware  that  no  one  who  has  a  respect  for  his 
own  dignity  can  possibly  accept  a  challenge  from  you.' 

"  He  looked  at  me  for  an  instant,  as  if  uncertain  whether  he  had 
heard  aright ;  then  with  a  cry  of  fury  rushed  forward  and  seized  me 
by  the  throat.  With  diflBculty  his  friends  succeeded  in  separating 
us,  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  room,  foaming  with  rage  and 
shaking  his  tist  menacingly  at  me.  Presently  one  of  them 
returned,  and  intimating  that  I  should  hear  from  them  on  the 
following  day  retired,  evidently  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
unexpected  result  of  the  interview. 

"A  few  hours  after  their  departure  I  received  a  telegram 
announcing  the  dangerous  illness  of  a  near  relative,  and  obliging 
me  to  start  immediately  for  Normandy.  Nothing  would  have 
induced  me  to  meet  Mallet,  and  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  leave 
a  letter  for  his  seconds,  confidentially  explaining  my  reasons  for 
refusing.  Whether  they  communicated  its  contents  to  their 
principal  or  not  1  never  knew. 

"  For  some  weeks  I  heard  nothing  further  of  Mallet,  but  was 
subsequently  told  that  the  state  of  exasperation  into  which  the 
breaking  off  of  his  marriage  had  thrown  him  had  brought  on  a 
brain  fever,  from  which  he  slowly  recovered,  but  was  never  the 
same  man  again.  He  had  become,  I  learnt,  a  confirmed  hypo- 
chondriac, avoiding  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  brooding  over 
his  disappointment  in  solitude — a  complete  wreck,  both  mental 
and  bodily.  Long  afterwards  I  ascertained  that  he  had  suddenly 
left  Paris,  and  embarked  at  Havre  for  New  York,  almost  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  in  which  city  he  was  seized  with  paralysis 
and  died  in  a  hospital. 

"  It  may  have  been  about  a  year  later  that  I  happened  to  meet 
Dulac,  the  homoeopathic  doctor,  who  stopped  me  and  asked  if  I 
had  heard  that  Cadol  was  dead,  it  was  supposed,  of  heart  disease. 
Although  I  had  seen  very  little  of  him,  he  had  always  appeared 
to  me  an  agreeable  and  cultivated  man,  and  I  said  as  much. 

"  *  Yes,'  replied  Dulac,  *  he  was  a  pleasant  fellow  enough, 
barring  his  deplorable  mania.' 

"  *  What  mania  ?  '  I  inquired. 

"  ^  A  most  unfortunate  one  for  those  who  suffered  by  it,'  said 
the  doctor  gravely.  *  Whenever  he  took  a  dislike  to  any  one, 
whether  he  knew  him  or  not,  he  invariably  selected  a  third 
person  as  his  confidant,  and  imparted  to  him  mysteriously  that 
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the  individuul  in  question  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  police 

"  *  A  police  spy  !  ' — the  very  words  that  Cadol  had  used  with 
reference  to  Mallet.  The  recollection  flashed  upon  me  in  an 
instant,  and  it  was  with  a  horrible  foreboding  that  I  stammered 
out,  *  And  the  charge  was  not  true  ? ' 

« *  Not  a  syllable  of  it.' 

"  You  may  imagine  the  eflfect  produced  on  me  by  this  terrible 
revelation.  I  had  unconsciously  served  the  purpose  of  an  un- 
scrupulous calumniator,  and,  led  astray  by  my  own  credudity,  had 
succeeded  only  too  well  in  wrecking  the  life  of  one  whom  I  now 
knew  to  be  an  innocent  man.  I  strove,  as  you  may  believe,  to 
atone  for  the  wrong  I  hdd  involuntarily  done  him.  I  inquired 
after  the  family  whose  alliance  he  had  sought,  but  they  too  had 
quitted  France,  and  all  my  efforts  to  trace  them  were  unavailing. 
Of  the  few  others  who  still  remember  Mallet,  none — save  the  two 
fiitrangers  present  at  our  last  meeting — are  acquainted  with  the 
secret,  and  the  recollection  of  that  painful  scene  has  doubtless 
long  since  faded  from  their  memory.      Would  that  it  could  from 
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I  AM  tired,  lay  me  down  ; 

Welcome  death ;  I  sleep  at  last : 
I  have  fought,  but  gained  no  crown ; 

"  One  of  a  crowd    is  all  my  Past. 
Yet  I  had  hoped  a  course  to  run 

Should  bring  me  honour,  wealth,  and  feme ; 
Or  if  not  all,  but  only  one. 

Yet  I,  at  least,  should  make  a  name. 

Well,  some  must  stand,  and  some  must  fall. 

Some  must  be  leaders,  some  be  led ; 
The  happy  chance  comes  not  to  all ; 

Some  fight  for  honours,  some  for  bread. 
When  the  brave  leader  you  decree 

Honours  and  rank,  and  royal  smile, 
Forget  not,  men  as  good  as  he 

Are  standing  in  the  rank  and  file. 

W'.  E. 
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[See  jmgf.i^'. 


EOBBING  THE  MAJOE. 

By  M.  M.   RYAN. 


ONE  could  live  in  Bareilly ;  there  were  plenty  of  chummable 
Europeans  around,  old  civil  servants  rolling  in  gold  mohurs 
and  with  marriageable  daughters,  indigo  planters  lavishly  free 
with  their  champagne,  and  game  in  abundance.  So  the  feelings 
of  myself  and  brother  oflScers,  a  society-loving  lot  all,  may  be 
imagined  when  our  regiment  received  sudden  orders  to  proceed 
from  Bareilly  to  Peshawur,  the  plague  spot  of  India.  There  was 
something  approaching  mutiny  among  us,  but  we  had  to  tramp 

it,  and,  wifat  made  it  worse,  old  Major  5 ,  alias  "  Coppernose,'' 

alias  "  Stingy  Steenie,"  the  martinet  and  miser  of  the  regiment,, 
was  accompanying  us.  We  had  thought  he  was  about  retiring,  but 
our  ill-luck  would  have  it  otherwise.  Hardly  a  day  passed  that 
he  did  not  get  one  or  other  of  us  a  wigging  from  the  colonel,  who> 
however,  was  an  easy-going,  kindly-disposed  man,  and  generally 
managed  to  let  us  know  afterwards  that  it  went  against  his  grain 
to  punish  us.  We  surmised  that  he  was  a  little  afraid  of  the 
major.  No  two  men  could  be  more  dissimilar  in  every  way.  The 
colonel  was  generosity  itself,  the  major  was  stinginess  personified, 
and  no  love  was  lost  between  the  two.  The  colonel's  genial 
manner  and   open-handedness   cast  a  fierce  white  light  on   the 

other's  grumpiness   and  meanness.     Major   S was   the  bete 

noire  of  the  regiment;  no  one  liked  him;  even  the  private 
soldiers  "copper-nosed"  him  behind  his  back,  and  the  native 
servants,  who  generally  manage  to  conceal  their  dislikes,  both 
feared  and  hated  him.  And  he  knew  all  this,  and,  what  is  more, 
knew  he  had  earned  it.  He  was  no  Adonis ;  a  red  pimply  face 
of  vast  expanse — a  perfect  continent  of  face — surmounted  a 
capacious,  barrel-shaped  body,  the  whole  supported  by  two  thick, 
stumpy  legs :  that  was  the  major.  In  features  some  would 
consider  him  positively  ugly,  and  his  overweening  vanity  was 
in  proportion  to  his  ugliness.  He  was  fastidiously  particular  as 
to  dress,  a  regular  fop,  and  believed  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair 
sex,  he  was  perfectly  irresistible.  Now  when  I  look  back  and 
take  an  impartial,  conscientious  view  of  the  man's  character, 
I  do  not  see  a  single  lovable  trait  in  it.  A  martinet  and  a 
miser,  little  wonder  he  was  disliked  in  the  hospitable  and  aristo- 
cratic — th. 

After  a  little  while  we  settled  down  to  the  dull  round  of  station 
duty,  its  early  morning  drills  and  late  afternoon  parades,  varied 
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only  too  often  by  a  vexatious  "  field  day  "  across  the  swampy  country. 
Between  the  winter  drills,  occasional  reprimands  from  the  colonel 
for  some  peccadillo  reported  by  the  major,  and  frequent  daring 
robberies  by  adventurous  Afghan  gentry  from  the  neighbouring 
hills,  we  were  kept  pretty  busy.  The  Afghans  are  the  most 
daring  and  adroit  thieves  in  existence,  and  would  put  to  shame 
the  cleverest  cracksman  within  sound  of  Bow  Bells.  We  had 
thought  the  pinnacle  of  audacity  was  reached  when  they 
appropriated  the  colonel's  horse,  stealing  it  out  of  the  stable 
wherein  the  ayce  slept;  but  this  feat  was  completely  eclipsed 
when  they  stole  the  rifles  from  a  tent  occupied  by  some  half- 
dozen  soldiers,  who,  to  make  the  matter  worse,  were  every  one 
in  the  tent  at  the  time.  We  all  sympathized  with  the  colonel 
— except  the  major — for  the  loss  of  his  favourite  ."  Gold  Dust," 
the  best  steeplechaser  in  the  Presidency.  Like  most  selfish  people, 
Coppemose  took  a  keen  delight  in  the  discomfiture  of  others.  He 
received  the  story  with  loud  guffaws  of  laughter. 

"  I'd  like  to  see  the  nigger  who  could  do  fine!  "  he  said.  "  Fact 
is,  the  rascals  instinctively  know  the  duffers  they  may  plunder 
with  impunity.     Catch  'em  trying  it  on  with  me — ha ! " 

"  No  fear ;  they  *  instinctively '  know  your  nag  isn't  worth  the 
trouble  of  stealing,"  retorted  the  colonel,  at  which  we  all  laughed. 

"  Old  Coppemose  is  getting  positively  unbearable,"  remarked 
Charlie  Carter,  our  adjutant,  aotto  voce.  *'He  ought  to  feel  as 
much  hurt  as  the  colonel,  for  these  robberies  imperil  the  character 
of  the  regiment.  We  are  sure  to  hear  about  them  from  head- 
quarters. Wish  he'd  marry  Silverbill  and  take  a  twelve  months' 
leave." 

Miss  Bralligan,  otherwise  "  Silverbill,"  was  the  only  daughter 
of  the  brigade  major,  tall,  angular,  skinny,  and  marriageable  any 
time  during  the  past  twenty  years.  **  Silverbill "  and  "  the  garri- 
son hack  "  were  the  rather  unflattering  titles  bestowed  on  her, 
in  private,  by  the  ungallant  youngsters,  who  resolutely  refused  to 
be  smitten  by  her  charms.  She  was  a  most  accomplished  and 
voluble  conversationalist,  her  talk  a  quick  perpetual  dribble  of 
silvery  nothings — hence  the  not  inappropriate  title,  "Silverbill." 
Charlie  Carter,  irrepressible  Charlie,  boasted  that  he  deserved  a 
tablet  in  Poets'  Corner,  Westminster  Abbey,  when  he  shuflled  off 
this  mortal  coil,  for  giving  birth  to  the  poetic  cognomen.  On 
her  sallow,  pale  face  there  generally  sat  that  languid,  trUtey  please- 
make-love-to-me  expression  often  observable  on  the  time-pencilled 
features  of  ladies  verging  on  old  maidhood.  She  paid  assiduous 
court  to  the  major — literally  haunted  him,  but  for  all  that  she 
could  not  bring  him  up  to  the  scratch.  He  shied  at  matrimony, 
and  Charlie  Carter's  wish  that  he  would  marry  Silverbill  and 
take  an  indefinite  period  of  leave  was  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 

One  morning  the  colonel  entered  the  orderly  room  with  a  cloud 
on  his  brow,  all  the  more  noticeable  because  sunshine  generally 
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dwelt  there.  He  held  an  open  letter  from  General  Pyne  in  his 
hand.  The  following  was  the  pith  of  its  contents,  quite  enough 
to  account  for  the  cloud : 

"Your  explanation — if  explanation  it  can  be  called — of  the 
recent  robberies  Irom  your  regiment  is  so  very  unsatisfactory  that 
I  consider  it  necessary  to  investigate  the  matter  on  the  spot. 
The  idea  of  natives  stealing  rifles  from  a  tent  occupied  at  the 
time  by  British  soldiers  seems  preposterous.  There  appears  to 
be  gross  negligence  somewhere." 

This  threw  a  temporary  gloom  over  us.  The  colonel  had  no 
excuse  worth  a  button  to  oflfer ;  the  rifles  were  stolen  from  under 
the  very  noses  of  the  soldiers — and  that  was  an  end  of  it.  To 
urge  the  skill  and  genius  of  the  thieves  as  a  palliation  would 
simply  be  childish,  so  the  colonel  wisely  left  things  as  they 
were. 

Every  New  Year's  Day  the  regiment  held  a  grand  tamaahay 
consisting  of  horse-racing,  tent-pegging,  &c.,  and  winding  up 
with  a  ball,  to  which  all  the  Hite  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
invited.  New  Year's  Day  was  approaching,  and  we  were  making 
elaborate  preparations  to  do  things  on  a  scale  of  surpassing 
magnificence  on  this  occasion.  We  had  all  contributed  more  than 
our  means  fairly  allowed  towards  defraying  expenses,  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  even  Stingy  Steenie  would,  for  the  credit 
of  the  corps,  fork  out  handsomely.  The  colonel  headed  the  list 
with  two  hundred  rupees. 

"  We  are  going  on  swimmingly,"  said  Carter,  as  he  handed  us 
the  subscription  list,  containing  two  thousand  rupees.  "  That' 
not  to  be  sneezed  at.  Now,  as  I  have  so  far  borne  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day,  I  expect  some  of  you  fellows  to  relieve  me. 
Who'll  try  Stingy  ?  You  all  know  I  am  not  in  his  good  graces, 
and  he  would  be  sure  to  refuse  me." 

"  And  me — and  me,"  added  several. 

**  I'll  try  him ;  give  me  the  list,"  I  said.  "  If  he  gives  me 
nothing  he  won't  eat  me." 

Carter  had  previously  written  out  the  names  of  all  the  officers 
of  the  regiment,  beginning  with  the  colonel,  so  that  a  subscriber 
had  simply  to  fill  in  the  amount  of  his  subscription  after  his 
name.  List  in  hand,  and,  I  must  admit,  with  a  good  deal  of 
timidity,  I  approached  the  major's  bungalow.  He  was  seated  in 
the  verandah  in  undress,  pouring  over  the  Pioneer,  He  greeted 
me  with  an  interrogative  "  Well  ?  " 

"  The  Sports  Committee  have  deputed  me,  sir,  to  present  their 
subscription  list  to  you.  The  names  are  already  written  out,  the 
colonel  leading  olBTwith  two  hundred  rupees." 

"Humph — hand  it  here." 

I  handed  his  ogreship  the  list,  upon  which,  after  a  hurried 
glance,  he  pencilled  something,  folded  the  paper,  and  returned  it 
to  me. 

g2 
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"  Many  thanks — ^very  many  thanks,  major." 

"  You  seem  to  have  precious  little  to  do,"  he  quietly  remarke<]* 
"  Parade  your  company  for  my  inspection  in  their  new  clothing 
in  an  hour's  time ! " 

This  was  enough  to  make  a  saint  swear. 

I  turned  away  with  my  blood  at  boiling  point.  "  The  old  cur- 
mudgeon !  to  order  me  to  parade  my  company  on  the  very 
evening  I  had  looked  forward  to  for  a  good  game  of  polo ! "  I  never 
opened  the  list  to  ascertain  what  he  had  given.  The  contents  of 
a  Rothschild's  bank  as  a  subscription  would  not  have  mollified  me. 
I  sought  the  committee,  who,  I  knew,  were  awaiting  the  result  of 
my  mission  in  anxious  expectancy.  My  gloomy  countenance 
must  have  cast  a  shadow  before,  I  think,  for  before  I  had  opened 
my  lips  they  began  to  anathematize  the  major. 

"  The  old  screw  gave  you  nothing  ?  "  hazarded  one. 

"  I  don't  know  what  he  gave,  and  I  don't  care,"  I  blurted  out. 
"  I  wish  you  lot  had  pitched  on  some  one  else  to  do  your  begging 
business." 

"  But,  you  know,  old  man,  you  volunteered,"  was  replied. 

"Here's  your  list.  He  has  given  something,  for  I  saw  him 
write  it ;  but  he  has  given  me  what  I  didn't  bargain  for — an  order 
to  parade  my  company  in  an  hour's  time." 

Carter  opened  the  list.     Major  S 0 ;  and  the  nought  was 

the  size  of  a  sixpence. 

What  a  volley  of  imprecations  against  old  Coppernose  greeted 
the  announcement ! 

"  The  old  skinflint !  he  ought  to  be  boycotted,"  remarked  one. 

"  Boycotted  indeed !  Hanged,  drawn  and  quartered,  you  mean," 
added  another  of  the  irate  ones. 

"  He's  a  disgrace  to  the  corps,"  said  Spires,  the  junior  lieutenant. 
"  I'd  gladly  risk  all  chances  of  promotion — ay,  even  my  com- 
mission— to  pay  him  oflF.     But  the  diflSiculty  is  how  to  do  it." 

Carter  was  in  a  brown  study,  no  doubt  incubating  a  solution  of 
the  said  difficulty.     We  waited  expectantly. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  somewhat  sententiously, "  Ijhavean  idea, 
and  as  we  are  all  in  the  swim  I  depend  on  you  to  stand  by  me  in 
case  anything  serious  should  arise  when  said  idea  bears  fruit  iu 
action." 

"  Go  on,  Charlie;  we'll  stand  by  you,  never  fear,"  we  answered. 

He  proceeded.  "Well,  you  see,  old  Coppernose  has  escaped  the 
hill  thieves  so  far — more's  the  pity.  It  is  no  secret  that  he  keeps 
a  loaded  revolver  and  a  drawn  sabre  on  the  table  at  his  bedside ; 
besides,  his  bearer  (body-servant)  sleeps  at  his  bed-foot,  also 
armed,  so  that,  without  enlisting  the  latter  as  an  accomplice,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  rob  him,  which  I  intend  to  do." 

"  Don't  say  *  rob,'  Charlie — *  convey,'  the  wise  it  call,"  Shake- 
spearian Spires  interpolated. 

"  Hold  your  tongue.     Now,  as  his  bearer  is  about  my  size  and 
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baildy  I  purpose  blacking  my  face,  arraying  myself  in  the  fellow's 
copra  and  turban,  and  doing  *  sentry  go '  to-night  over  the  major. 
I  can  easily  win  the  fellow  over  with  a  substantial  bribe.  When 
Old  Steenie  is  sound  asleep  I'll  first  secure  the  arms,  and  then 
remove  every  blessed  thing  I  can  lay  hands  on — even  the  sheet 
he  sleeps  on ;  see  if  I  don't.'' 

"  Bravo,  Charlie !  "  we  all  exclaimed. 

**  Bet  you  a  gold  mohur  you  shy  out  of  it,"  said  young  Spires. 

**  Done ! " — and  they  shook  hands  on  the  bet. 

Much  chuckling  and  rubbing  of  hands  ensued. 

"  Be  quiet,  will  you — I've  not  done  yet,"  spoke  Carter ;  "  you 
know  to-morrow  is  the  first  of  the  month,  consequently  muster 
parade  day,  and  if  I  succeed,  which  I  am  resolved  to  do,  old 
Coppemose  won't  have  a  single  rag  to  put  on  him,  consequently 
cannot  appear  on  parade,  consequently  will  lose  his  month's  pay 
— quod  erat  demoTistrandum" 

"  Loss  of  the  month's  pay  will  be  the  unkindest  cut  of  all," 
remarked  Spires,  and  the  idea  of  the  comical  figure  the  choleric 
major  would  cut  in  the  morning  set  us  all  laughing. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  programme  sketched  out  by  Carter 
was  received  with  hearty  approval,  and  we  separated,  bound  to 
strict  secrecy,  and  with  a  resolve  to  meet  at  dawn  next  day  in  the 
mess  ante-room  to  learn  the  upshot  of  the  night's  adventure. 

We  had  all  assembled  before  six  o'clock  in  the  ante-room,  await- 
ing Charlie's  report.  What  was  delaying  him  ?  Surely  he  had 
not  deceived  us  and  allowed  the  scheme,  a  triumph  of  inventive 
genius,  to  fall  through. 

"  Gruess  he  funked  at  the  last  moment,  as  I  fear  I  should  have 
done,"  said  Spires,  "  so  I'll  be  a  gold  mohur  the  richer." 

Here  the  bare-legged  mess-waiter,  who  for  some  little  time  had 
been  hovering  about,  strode  with  the  utmost  impudence  into  the 
circle,  and  salaaming  to  the  ground  addressed  Spires: 

"  Sahib,  you  me  ek  gol'  mohur  give ;  "  then  executing  a  High- 
land fling  he  burst  out  into  a  hybrid  medley  common  in  the  bazaars : 

*'Khash  perwanni,  good  times  comiu*. 
Rule,  Britannia,  rule  the  waves ; 
Jolly  pood  fellow  come  home  in  the  morning, 
Bri  tains  never  shall  be " 

"By  all  that's  wonderful,  it's  Charlie  himself,  bare-legged, 
slippered  and  turbaned !  "  I  exclaimed. 

He  danced  around  us  in  the  most  frantic  manner  for  a  minute 
or  so,  cracking  his  fingers  above  his  head,  and  making  the  most 
comical  facial  contortions,  finally  winding  up  with  a  burst  of 
uproarious  laughter. 

"  0  Lor',  I'll  die ;  some  of  you  get  me  a  brandy-pani  before 
I  expire  with  exuberance  of  merriment." 

"  Did  you  do  it,  Charlie  ?  "  we  eagerly  inquired. 
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**  Do  it  ? — yes,  made  a  grand  sweep ;  took  even  the  shirt  off  his 
back,  and  he  can't  get  another  in  a  hurry,  for  I've  the  keys  of  his 
drawers  in  my  pocket.     0  my !  it  was  deUcious." 

"Tell  us  all  about  it;"  and  we  pressed  around  him,  open- 
mouthed. 

Having  swallowed  the  brandy  and  soda,  he  began : 

"  I  relieved  Sam  Bux  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  as  there  was  no 
light  in  the  room  old  Steenie  could  uot  distinguish  my  features. 
About  half-past  eleven  he  called  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  1 
brought  him,  having  first  dissolved  in  it  a  potent  sleeping  powder. 
(Crad !  I  think  he  must  have  been  drunk,  for  his  voice  sounded 
somewhat  strange  and  hoarse.)  By  George,  I  trembled  in  my 
slippeis  as  I  handed  him  the  coffee.  But  he  drank  it  in  one 
draught,  never  looking  up,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  in  a  sound, 
delightful  snore.  *  Now  is  my  time,'  I  thought.  I  stealthily  ap- 
proached the  table  to  seize  the  arms,  but,  to  my  surprise,  there 
was  neither  sword  nor  pistol  on  it.  This  discovery  discomposed 
me  somewhat.  *  What  if  he  should  have  them  with  him  in  the  bed?' 
I  thought.  But  he  slept  soundly,  snoring  in  a  deep,  melodious 
bass.  I  packed  up  everything  come-at-able,  and  placed  them  in  a 
bundle  outside  the  door.  *  Now  for  the  sheet,'  I  thought.  I  had 
some  little  manoeuvring  before  I  could  get  it  from  under  his 
capacious  trunk." 

"  What !  did  you  really  take  the  sheet  ?  "  we  asked. 

"That  I  did.  I  rolled  it  up  lengthwise,  just  as  I  roll  up  this 
paper"  (here  he  illustrated)  *'  until  it  rested  in  a  long  roll  beside 
him ;  then  I  got  a  feather,  which  I  had  taken  care  to  bring,  and 
gently  tickled  his  nose,  as  though  it  were  a  mosquito  paying  court 
to  him.  He  rolled  over  with  a  grunt,  and  I  gently  slipped  the 
sheet  away.  I  cut  his  shirt  clean  off,  and  I  firmly  believe  I  could 
have  skinned  the  old  porpoise  without  waking  him.  Oh,  it  was 
rich !  "    Here  Charlie  again  exploded,  and  we  added  a  ready  chorus. 

"I  hear  the  general  arrived  in  the  station  last  night,  and 
is  expected  on  parade  to-day,"  somebody  remarked,  when  the 
laughter  had  somewhat  subsided. 

"Well,"  said  Carter,  "whether  the  general  is  on  parade  or  not, 
I  know  old  Coppernose  won't,  unless  he  presents  himself  like 
Father  Adam  before  the  Fall.  But,"  he  added  thoughtfully,  "the 
fact  of  the  general's  being  here  makes  things  look  serious.  D'ye 
think  the  major  will  report  the  affair  ?  " 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  I  added,  "  self-conceit  will  act  as  a  preven- 
tive. You  remember  his  oft-repeated  boast — "He'd  like  to  see 
the  nigger  who  could  rob  him '  ?  " 

We  all  scattered  away  to  our  bungalows  to  get  ready  for  muster 
parade.  When  staff-call  sounded  we  leisurely  strolled  out  in  ones 
and  twos  to  the  square,  our  minds  filled  with  the  last  night's 
exploit.  Did  our  eyes  deceive  us  ?  Why  did  we  look  as  if  an 
apparition  had  suddenly  started  up  and  confronted  us  ?     There, 
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astride  of  his  old  nag,  was  the  major  himself,  resplendent  in  the 
brightest  of  uniforms. 

"  Carter  has  taken  a  pretty  rise  out  of  us ;  knew  he'd  funk  at 
the  last  moment,"  said  Spires. 

"But  what  was  his  little  game  in  masquerading  as  the  major's 
bearer  this  morning  ?  "  asked  another. 

We  all  felt  highly  indignant,  and  were  resolved  to  give  Carter, 
who  was  now  approaching,  a  good  blowing-up.  But  he,  too,  was 
thunderstruck. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  yourself  and  your  night's  work 
now  ?  "  we  asked  angrily. 

"  Upon  my  honour,  gentlemen,  every  word  I  told  you    this 

morning  was   true.     How   the  d he  got  the  uniform  I  can't 

make  out." 

The  colonel  now  rode  up,  and  after  exchanging  the  usual  salu- 
tations asked  the  major  when  the  general  arrived. 

"  I  met  him  about  ten  o'clock  last  night ;  he  had  come  up  from 
Umballa,  and  as  he  was  wearied  with  the  journey,  and  the  dak 
bungalow  out  of  repair,  I  assigned  my  bed  to  him  and  made  shift 
elsewhere  myself! " 

We  were  astonished — astounded. 

Had  the  ground  opened  beneath  his  feet  and  given  up  the  dead, 
Charlie  Carter  could  not  have  been  more  frightened. 

"  The  general ! — oh,  holy  Moses,  I'll  be  cashiered !  "  said  poor 
Charlie  in  a  terrified  undertone.  He  had  turned  as  white  as  a 
ghost.  The  whisper  went  round,  "  Mum  is  the  word."  I  do  not 
know  how  the  parade  went  oflF;  it  seemed  an  eternity  that  short 
hour.  Then  would  come  the  terrible  denouement.  The  parade 
came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  we  all  hurried  to  the  mess  to  consult  on 
the  situation.  Before  the  colonel  left  the  ground  he  received  a 
pencilled  note  from  the  general,  requesting  his  presence  at  the 
major's  bungalow,  and  thither  both  he  and  the  major  proceeded, 
while  we  awaited  the  result  of  the  interview  in  f^rand  trembling. 

"You  cannot  return  the  stolen  property,  Charlie;  what  will 
you  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  Keep  the  bundle  till  dusk  and  bury  it.  I  feel  like  Eugene 
Aram  after  the  murder,"  he  whispered. 

About  an  hour  had  elapsed,  when  the  colonel  sauntered  into  the 
mess  with  a  comical  smile  rippling  all  over  his  handsome  counte- 
nance.    We  held  our  breath. 

"It  seems,"  said  he,  addressing  no  one  in  particular,  "that 
those  hill  rascals  have  been  at  their  work  again.  They  despoiled 
the  general  last  night  of  everything — even  his  shirt ! " 

We  laughed — a  frightened  sort  of  laugh — wondering  what  was 
coming  next. 

"  It  can't  be  possible,  colonel ! "  exclaimed  Carter  in  well-simu- 
lated astonishment.     "  His  shirt  even ! — oh  !  the  rascals !  " 

"  Not  so  fast,  please  ;  they  have   unknowingly  done  us  a  right 
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good  turn.  The  geoeral  came  down  in  the  worst  of  ill-hamours  to 
give  the  regiment  a  thorough  overhauling — and  you  all  know  how 
badly  we  are  prepared  just  now  for  an  inspection.  Well,  he 
has  given  up  the  idea,  and  departs  to-day  in  an  outfit  I  have 
lent  him,  believing  that  *  the  idea  of  natives  stealing  rifles  from  a 
tent  occupied  by  British  soldiers  is  not  so  preposterous '  as  he 
thought  when  he  penned  his  last  epistle  to  me  ; "  and  the  colonel 
laughed  until  the  tears  glistened  in  his  eyes. 

The  truth  of  the  affair  did  not  ooze  out  for  a  long  time ;  the 
major  never  knew  it,  for  some  few  months  after,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  whole  station,  he  married  Silverbill,  and  retired  from  the 
regiment  and  the  service. 


DEEAMLAXD. 


Oh  heavenly  sleep  !  how  sweet  thy  potent  spell ! 

How  bright  the  scenes  in  thine  enchanted  grove ! 
Our  dearest  wishes,  hopes  too  fair  to  tell, 

In  thee  are  all  fulfilled ;  all  that  we  love. 

All  that  we  sigh  for,  in  strange  visions  move 
Before  us,  as  thou  wav'st  thy  starry  wand, 

And  spreadst  thy  mighty  sheltering  wings  above 
Our  weary  heads,  till,  by  thy  plumage  fanned. 
We  lose  ourselves  in  bliss  too  sweet  to  understand. 

We  lose  ourselves,  but  our  freed  spirits  rise 
To  commune  with  the  future  and  the  past ; 

Into  the  sweet,  long-vanished  light  of  eyes 

That  were  our  Heaven  on  Earth  we  gaze,  and  cast 
Doubt,  sorrow  to  the  winds.    Oh  joy !  at  last 

To  meet  again,  again  to  press  the  hand 

Whose  touch  was  rapture,  and  to  hold  it  fast 

For  one  blest  moment,  as  our  spirits  stand 

Communing  face  to  face  in  that  strange  shadowland. 

EVELYN   AGNES  BAIRD. 


WHY  NEW  HOUSES  AEE  HAUNTED. 

By  ELWYN  KEITH. 


I  MADE  an  interesting  acquaintance  the  other  day.  He  sat  on 
my  right  hand  at  dinner,  and,  judging  by  appearance,  he 
might  as  well  have  been  of  note  as  not.  He  spoke  in  German, 
rapidly,  with  a  precision  very  much  to  the  point — being  one  of 
those  large-browed,  bright-eyed  individuals  who  can  distinguish 
between  masks  and  faces  at  a  glance,  and  give  a  pretty  accurate 
guess  as  to  the  kind  of  soul  behind  either.  His  under  lip  was 
deeply  indented,  so  that,  when  smiling,  his  mouth  assumed  the 
same  triangular  form  that  characterized  Heine,  though  his 
humour,  while  leaning  towards  sarcasm,  was  never  bitter. 

"  I  saw  an  old  friend  to-Jay,"  he  said,  suddenly,  turning  from 
his  wife  to  me  and  throwing  one  arm  comfortably  over  the  back 
of  his  chair ;  **  I  met  him  first  this  summer  in  the  Engadine." 

"  You  were  glad  to  meet  him  again,  then,"  said  I. 

"  Most  uncommonly  glad,"  he  answered,  shaking  his  head  em- 
phatically. "  Though  I  never  spoke  three  words  to  him  in  my 
life,  yet  I  can  say,  with  all  my  heart,  that  it  gives  me  exceeding 
joy  to  see  him  again.     It  is  impossible  to  be  bored  where  he  is  !  " 

"  Are  yov,  over  bored  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  ?  "  he  returned  heartily.  **  Not  I,  thank  God !  I  am  proud  to 
say,  I  have  never  been  bored  a  single  hour  in  my  life.  I  see  other 
people  wearying  themselves ;  but,  while  their  folly  and  my  own 
remain  to  laugh  at,  ennui  stays  far  from  me.  If  it  came  near, 
the  recollection  of  my  Engadine  friend  would  banish  it  at  once. 
I  will  describe  him.  You  will  know  him,  then,  for  ever  for  there 
cannot  be  his  like  on  earth.  Two  such  prodigies  would  be  greater 
bounty  on  the  part  of  nature  than  we  poor  sinners  dare  expect. 
He  is  about  the  middle  height,  has  grey  hair  and  a  voice  like 
far-off  thunder.  I  should  say,  rather,  a  voice  lost  in  a  cellar  that 
rolls  and  rolls  through  wine-filled  vaults,  seeking  an  outlet  in  vain. 
His  nose  is  a  colour-study  for  painters ;  yes,  on  my  word,  a  real 
colour-study.  It  is  of  good  size,  and  has  every  variety  of  shade 
ranging  through  purple,  red  and  blue.  It  is  a  marvel !  In  the 
summer  this  gentleman  walked  about,  attended  by  two  young 
servant-maids,  both  strong  and  healthy,  and  both  crowned  with 
red  silk  handkerchiefs.  These  carried  his  walking-stick  and 
painting  apparatus — for  he  is  an  artist,  of  course,  and  paints 
wonderful  pictures,  all  green  and  blue,  as  unlike  nature  as  any- 
thing is  possible  to  be.  They  also  provide  him  amusement  when 
he  is  fatigued." 
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Here,  the  three-cornered  smile  appeared  and  deepened  on  my 
neighbour's  face.  "  The  amusements  are  as  original  as  the  man," 
he  continued,  chuckling.  **  They  always  consist  of  athletic  ex- 
hibitions. He  makes  his  girls  fetch  and  carry  like  dogs,  or  jump 
over  stones,  or  across  a  stick  which  he  holds  out ;  sometimes  he 
joins  in  the  sport  himself,  vaulting  over  tables  and  chairs  at  way- 
side inns  until  fatigue  stops  him,  then  the  maids  carry  on  the  fun 
by  themselves." 

"  He  must  be  mad  ! "  I  cried  indignantly. 

"He  is  English,"  replied  my  informant  demurely  but  with 
twinkling  eyes.  "He  was  bom  in  Italy,  I  believe,  and  owns  a 
restaurant  near  some  great  town.  This  he  lets,  however,  and 
spends  the  rent  most  joyously,  as  I  can  testify." 

"  Does  he  walk  about  here  with  two  maids  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,"  replied  the  German.  "  He  left  them  in  the  Engadine. 
Most  likely  he  will  hire  others  for  the  winter ;  but  3'ou  will  not 
need  them  as  a  mark  of  recognition.  The  colour-study  will  be 
suflScient.  It  is  a  real  master-piece,  an  astonishing  combination 
of  inharmonious  shades." 

As  a  natural  result,  I  looked  out  eagerly  for  this  old  gentleman, 
but  for  some  days  in  vain.  My  German  friend  departed,  and  his 
story  was  well-nigh  forgotten,  when  it  was  brought  to  mind  one 
night  towards  the  end  of  table  d'hdte  by  a  Voice — I  spell  it 
advisedly  with  a  capital — such  as  I  had  never  conceived  possible 
from  man. 

It  reverberated  solemnly  through  the  salle-Ormanger  like  the 
deepest  organ-note;  nor  did  it  seem  to  come  from  any  person 
present,  but  from  a  vast  cavern  underground,  some  huge,  mys- 
terious void  inhabited  by  ghosts  and  ghouls.  And  the  Voice 
said: 

"No,  I  would  not  insure  all  effervescing  drinks.  Not  soda- 
water,  for  instance ! " 

As  the  contrast  between  the  sepulchral  tone  and  the  words 
themselves  was  supremely  ludicrous,  a  burst  of  general  laughter 
followed,  which  rose  louder  and  louder  as  one  after  another  at 
table  caught  the  infection  and  first  tittered  because  their  neigh- 
bour roared,  then  roared  because  they  could  not  help  themselves. 
Peal  succeeded  peal  till  the  rafters  rang,  and  as  the  last  died  away, 
the  Voice  spoke  again  from  Hades,  reflectively  and  slowly : 

"  Or  ginger  beer ! " 

And  instantly  the  senseless  merriment  broke  out  afresh.  I 
speculated  on  the  force  of  influences,  laughing  the  while  myself 
as  heartily  as  any ;  and,  as  I  speculated,  the  German's  description 
of  his  Engadine  acquaintance  came  back  to  me,  and  I  leaned 
forward  to  see  the  originator  of  the  excess.  He  was  thoughtfully 
pouring  out  a  tumbler  of  Chianti  from  a  flask,  and  a  shadow  of 
the  ruby  liquid  was  cast  upon  the  bluer  portion  of  that  famous 
colour-study  for  painters,  which  ranged  through  purple  and  red. 
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The  Master  of  Maidens  looked  up  from  his  occupation. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  and  the  marvellous  Voice  rumbled  and  echoed 
above  the  tumult  of  many  tongues,  **  that  won't  do !  •  You  make 
a  great  mistake.  If  you  were  to  pull  down  a  haunted  house 
twenty  times  over,  and  rebuild  it  in  a  different  locality  each 
time — if  you  were  to  divide  it  into  twenty  cottages,  it  would 
remain  haunted  to  the  end.  I  know,  Mr.  Barrister,  from  bitter 
experience." 

"Tell  us  all  about  it,  Mr.  Brace,"  suggested  the  gentleman 
addressed,  who  acted  as  president  at  his  end  of  the  table. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  daresay  !  Tell  you  all  about  it !  Sir,  I  am  a  man 
with  a  conscience ! " 

"  We  don't  doubt  it  in  the  least,"  said  the  barrister. 

"  With  a  heavy  conscience,  a  restless  conscience,  a  conscience  . 
that  never  will  allow  itself  sleep,  or  me  a  moment's  peace ! " 
moaned  the  Voice. 

"  Confession  is  good  for  the  soul,  sir,"  remarked  an  American. 

"Eh?" — the  monosyllable  was  very  doleful.  "With  you  as 
Father  Confessor?  I  doubt  it,  sir;  I  doubt  it.  You're  too  young 
and  too  d d  good-looking  ! " 

And  again  the  chorus  of  senseless  merriment  rose  to  a  shriek 
and  gradually  died  away.  Then  the  Voice  was  heard,  gallant  in  a 
ghostly  fashion  that  made  my  flesh  creep. 

"Why  not,  madam?"  it  rolled.  "Why  not?  Ladies  must 
be  obeyed  under  all  circumstances  whatsoever.  Certainly,  I  will 
tell  my  misfortune,  if  you  care  to  listen  : 

"  When  I  came  of  age  I  inherited  two  houses  from  my  father, 
the  rents  of  which  were  to  be  my  income,  as  they  had  been  his. 
One,  luckily,  is  profitable,  rising  in  value ;  the  other  is  a  never- 
ceasing  source  of  trouble.  I  say  *  i«,'  for,  though  long  since  passed 
out  of  my  hands  thank  God,  it  plagues  and  bothers  its  present 
owners  as  it  plagued  and  bothered  me  ;  which  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  where  this  house  was  originally 
built ;  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  It  might  have 
been  in  Bussia  quite  as  well  as  in  Japan  or  Mexico.  What 
happens  in  one  country  at  one  time,  may  happen  in  another 
country  at  another  time,  and  the  explanation  of  either  will 
account  for  both,  provided  the  causes  of  both  are  identical. 
That's  logic,  Mr.  Barrister,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  barrister  superciliously.  "  Was  your  father 
a  solicitor,  Mr.  Brace  ?  " 

"  He  was,"  growled  the  Voice.  *'  And  can  you  tell  me,  sir,  the 
difference  between  a  solicitor  and  a  barrister  ?  " 

"  No,  I  can't,"  drawled  the  president. 

**The  same  difference  as  between  a  crocodile  and  an  alli- 
gator," roared  the  Voice  angrily ;  and  as  the  laugh  turned  against 
his  victim,  Mr.  Brace  poured  out  another  tumblerful  of  Cnianti 
and  drank  it  off  at  a  draught. 
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"  Well,  madam/'  he  continued  more  gently,  "  this  second  house 
had  come  into  my  father's  hands  in  the  way  of  business.  When 
clients  could  not  pay  their  fees  in  cash  he  was  sometimes  willing 
to  accept  their  dwellings  instead.  *  Buildiugs  pay  ten  per  cent., 
and  are  safe  investment,'  he  used  to  say.  I  wish  to  goodness  he 
had  not  been  quite  so  sure ;  I'd  have  been  so  much  the  richer 
then.  But,  as  he  did  not  consult  me,  I  knew  nothing  about  the 
transaction  until  after  his  death,  when  the  will  was  read.  I 
first  set  eyes  on  the  abominable  swindle  when  I  went  to  inspect 
the  premises. 

"  I  found  a  square,  solemn  edifice,  overgrown  with  ivy,  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  a  few  acres  of  pleasure  ground  which  had 
been  utterly  neglected  for  years.  High  brick  walls  divided  the 
property  from  the  rest  of  the  world;  within  them  you  might 
fancy  yourself  the  fii-st  or  last  man,  according  to  taste,  so  com- 
plete was  the  sense  of  isolation.  Foreign  trees,  rare  shrubs, 
stumps  of  weather-stained  statues,  moss-grown  fountains,  and 
grass-grown  walks  were  sorrowfully  suggestive  of  by-gone  grandeur. 
Indoors  it  was  much  the  same ;  echoing  corridors,  crooked  stair- 
cases, unexpected  rooms  with  painted  ceilings  in  unexpected 
places,  approached  by  unexpected  ways.  Upon  my  word,  I  felt 
odd  as  I  tramped  through  them  ! 

** '  Ugh  ! '  I  exclaimed  at  last  to  the  Caretaker,  *  the  house 
might  be  haunted  ! ' 

"  *  It  i«  haunted,  sir,'  she  returned  quietly.  *  But  I'm  used  to 
it.  Nothing  will  hurt  me  if  I  keep  away  from  the  Red  Boom 
after  dark.' 

" '  Ah !  the  Red  Room  ! '  said  I,  looking  at  her  (she  was  an  old 
scarecrow)  ;  *  and  which  may  that  be  ? ' 

"  She  brought  me  into  a  large,  bare  apartment  on  the  ground 
floor,  where  spiders  had  made  themselves  a  paradise  of  dust  and 
web.  There  was  a  long  mirror  opposite  the  fireplace,  and  the 
room  was  lighted  by  French  windows  opening  on  a  terrace  that 
ended  on  one  side  at  the  gravel  sweep  before  the  entrance,  on  the 
other  at  a  wall  and  an  iron  door  admitting  into  the  fruit-garden. 
A  dismal  row  of  terra-cotta  vases  ornamented  the  farther  edge  of 
this  walk,  and  a  broken  set  of  steps  led  down  to  a  lawn  where  the 
grass  had  grown  rank  round  a  deep  basin  of  stagnant  water.  The 
lawn  itself  was  bounded  by  a  thick  row  of  laurels  that  hid  the 
ivied  outer  walls.  No  one  could  cross  the  grass  without  leaving 
tracks  as  in  a  meadow ;  no  one  could  enter  or  leave  by  the  iron 
door  because  it  was  locked  and  the  key  in  my  possession ;  and  I 
suddenly  determined  no  one  should  escape  by  the  great  gate 
under  the  archway,  through  which  I  had  driven  in,  for  I  would 
lock  it  and  keep  that  key  too,  while  I  slept  or  watched  in  the 
Red  Room  that  very  night. 

"  The  old  woman  turned  pale  when  I  told  her  my  intention, 
which  confirmed  my  resolve.     How  could  I  let  a  haunted  house. 
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unless  I  proved  the  tales  were  grouniless  ?  And  how  could  I 
prove  them  except  by  experience  ?  And  the  best  way  of  assuring 
myself  a  good  night's  rest  was  by  giving  rogues  no  time  for 
preparation.  I  would  not  allow  the  nag  to  say  a  word.  *  For/ 
said  I, '  I  know  nothing  about  the  house  or  its  antecedents,  there- 
fore imagination  can  scarcely  run  away  with  me  ;  at  all  events,  if 
it  does,  it  will  be  in  a  new  line.'  Accordingly  1  bid  her  rig  up  a 
bed  near  the  fireplace,  to  avoid  the  reflection  of  the  mirror,  and 
clear  the  spiders  out,  collect  chairs  and  tables  from  the  other 
rooms,  and  light  a  roaring  fire  to  make  the  place  more  comfortable, 
whilst  1  drove  back  to  town  for  provisions,  candles,  &c.,  and  to  fetch 
my  pistols  and  my  dog. 

"  Zamba  was  of  Danish  breed,  slate-coloured,  and  fierce  to  every 
one  but  me.  She  loved  me,  poor  unfortunate  brute,  as  well  as  a 
woman  might  have  done,  and  she  disposed  of  her  rivals  more 
effectually.  We  were  both  in  high  spirits  when  I  returned  with 
her  about  sunset.  I  sent  the  trap  away,  and,  having  locked  the 
gates,  instituted,  with  Zamba's  aid,  a  thorough  search  of  the 
premises  outside  and  in.  I  knew  nothing  could  escape  her 
prying  nose.  She  was  amazingly  curious  ;  she  examined  every  hole 
and  comer  of  the  grounds,  tracking  the  rank  grass  near  the  pool 
in  every  direction.  But  she  found  nothing.  Indoors  it  was 
the  same ;  there  was  lots  of  dust,  but,  besides,  not  even  a  rat 
(except  the  housekeeper)  in  that  accursed  house  from  garret 
to  cellar. 

"  I  forgot  to  say,  the  weather  was  fine  and  clear  for  the  time  of 
year.  The  moon,  too,  was  luckily  at  the  full  and  would  shine 
on  the  terrace  a  good  part  of  the  night.  Nature  herself  seemed 
inclined  to  aid  me. 

"  Wlien  Zamba  and  I  had  finished  our  rounds,  I  took  her  into 
the  Red  Room.  Here  she  was  not  quite  so  satisfied.  She  sniflFed 
the  air  doubtfully  once  or  twice,  and  looked  inquiiingly  into  my 
face;  then  she  walked  slowly  to  the  window,  looked  out,  came 
back  to  me,  wagging  her  tail  uncertainly,  as  if  to  ask,  Is  it  all 
right?  Her  doubts  were  quelled  for  the  moment  when  I  re- 
assured her  by  voice  and  caresses,  and  she  stretched  herself  at  full 
length  on  the  hearth  before  the  now  blazing  fire. 

"  The  twilight  was  deepening,  and  the  old  woman,  whom  I 
had  called  to  help  in  unpacking  the  stores,  asked  permission  to 
go  away.  I  told  her  to  light  two  duplex  lamps  first,  and  place 
them  in  the  two  darkest  comers  of  the  room.  She  grinned 
approval  of  the  precaution,  but  as,  having  obeyed  me,  sne  was 
about  to  vanish  into  cannier  regions,  she  paused  with  the  door- 
handle in  her  hand  and  said  in  a  rapid  whisper : 

*•  *  All  the  lamps  and  candles,'  here  she  eyed  the  four  I  had 
ranged  on  the  supper-table,  *  in  the  world  won't  help  you,  sir,  if 
you  haven't  plenty  of  matches.  There's  another  box,  sir,  and 
doTCt  let  it  lie  on  the  table ! ' 
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"  The  door  slammed  behind  her ;  next  moment  it  opened  again 
and  she  said : 

" '  But  that  won't  help  you  either,  for  no  one  ever  came  out  of 
this  room  alive  after  a  night  spent  in  it — and  no  one  ever  will  I  * 

"  She  was  gone.  I  picked  up  the  matches  from  the  floor,  where 
she  had  flung  them,  and  blessed  her  for  the  forethought,  for  I  had 
forgotten  to  bring  any  with  me,  and  as  I  put  them  in  my  pocket 
Zamba  whined. 

"  *  What's  the  matter,  old  girl  ? '  I  asked,  *  You  and  I  are  going 
to  have  grand  fun  to-night,  ain't  we  ? ' 

''  But  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  put  her  nose  between  her 
paws. 

"  Between  eating,  feeding  Zamba,  reading  and  smoking,  time 
passed  pretty  quickly  until  ten  o'clock.  Then  looking  up  I  saw 
the  full  moon  shining  in  at  the  long  French  windows.  I  thought 
I  should  like  to  stroll  on  the  terrace,  and  calling  Zamba  I  lit  a 
fresh  cigar  and  went  out  into  the  open  air. 

"  Not  a  leaf  was  stirring ;  the  moonlight  fell  on  the  dew-drops 
hanging  on  the  long,  limp  blades  of  grass,  so  that  each  bead 
resembled  a  pearl,  so  pure,  so  soft  was  their  radiance.  Not  a 
grasshopper,  not  a  frog  broke  the  stillness  with  chirp  or  croak.  I 
never  felt  a  silence  so  intensely  in  my  life ;  yet  it  was  not  oppres- 
sive ;  it  was  like  falling  asleep — a  sweet  luxurious  sense  of 
repose.  Even  Zamba  fell  under  the  influence  and  walked  quietly 
beside  me,  sometimes  thrusting  her  nozzle  into  my  hand  courting 
caresses,  or  touching  my  fingers  lightly  with  her  tongue. 

"  I  don't  know  how  long  we  had  been  pacing  the  walk  in  this 
fashion,  when  Zamba  cocked  her  ears. 

"  *  What  is  it  ?  '  I  asked  her  gently.  She  glanced  quickly  into 
my  face  and  wagged  her  tail,  then  put  back  her  ears  and  whined. 
I  listened  anxiously. 

"And  presently  a  full,  sweet  woman's  voice  began  to  sing — to 
vocalize.  It  seemed  to  come  from  the  sweep  before  the  door. 
There  was  nothing  odd  about  it,  nothing  unusual.  I  thought  a 
vagrant  artist  was  singing  on  the  chance  of  gaining  pence,  but 
that  her  voice  was  superior  to  most  of  the  class — in  fact,  I  never 
heard  a  better  on  any  stage.  Sometimes  the  sound  came  nearer, 
sometimes  it  drifted  farther  off,  as  if  the  songstress  were  moving 
up  and  down  before  the  house,  to  see  if  at  any  window  there  were 
signs  of  life.  No  words  were  distinguishable  in  the  song ;  runs, 
trills,  and  sorrowful  single  notes  of  exceeding  beauty  followed  one 
another,  melodiously  indeed,  but  with  no  regard  to  order — at 
least,  I  have  not  known  a  composition  approaching  that  in 
structure.  It  carried  me  away.  I  listened  and  listened  till  my 
cigar  went  out,  and  listened  still  to  the  enchanting  strains,  now 
rising,  now  falling,  as  I  imagined  the  woman  approached  or 
retired  from  the  terrace.     Suddenly  it  ceased. 

"  *  Poor  thing ! '  I  said  aloud,  awaking  as  from  a  dream.     *  We 
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must  give  her  some  food  and  see  what  can  be  done  for  her. 
Come  along,  Zamba ! ' 

"  Zamba  crawled  after  me.  I  remembered  her  reluctance  next 
day.  As  I  came  into  the  Red  Room  I  looked  about  for  a  half  loaf 
and  some  fowl  I  had  left  from  supper,  and,  as  I  stooped  to  pile  the 
food  together,  the  song  burst  out  again  ;  but,  this  time,  as  if  the 
singer  stood  on  the  terrace,  almost  in  the  room. 

"  I  did  not  turn  at  once,  for  the  chicken  would  not  balance  on 
the  loaf ;  when  I  did  turn,  the  song  had  ceased,  and  to  my  utter 
amazement  there  was  no  one  near  the  open  window. 

«  <  Hullo ! '  I  said,  *  that's  odd ! ' 

"  Going  to  the  threshold,  I  saw  the  terrace  was  deserted ;  then, 
for  the  first  time,  I  recollected  the  great  gates  were  locked,  the 
keys  in  my  possession,  and  that  no  living  being  could  enter  the 
precincts  without  my  knowledge  !  Calling  to  Zamba,  I  ran  out, 
intending  to  search  the  garden  and  shrubbery  with  her.  She 
obeyed  reluctantly ;  when  I  urged  her  forward  she  gazed  piteously 
into  my  face  and  whined;  and,  on  my  persisting,  she  rose  on  her 
hind  legs  and  placed  her  fore-paws  on  my  breast.  Poor  brute ! 
After  that  we  went  back  together  to  the  Red  Room  no  wiser  than 
we  had  left  it.  I  looked  at  my  watch  as  we  came  in.  It  was 
twenty  minutes  past  twelve. 

"  Sitting  down  in  the  arm-chair  I  piled  fresh  logs  on  the  fire. 
Zamba  took  up  her  old  position  on  the  rug,  with  her  nose  between 
her  paws,  and  watched  the  window  suspiciously.  About  ten 
minutes  later,  one  of  the  duplex  lamps  went  out,  and  Zamba  rose 
slowly,  growling  angrily.  The  next  instant  the  other  lamp  went 
out,  and  the  dog,  barking  furiously,  flew  at  Something  which  was 
coming  in  from  the  terrace.  1  saw  the  animal  spring  into  the  air 
about  the  height  a  man's  throat  would  be  from  the  ground.  I 
saw  nothing  between  me  and  the  outer  air  except  Zamba ;  the 
moonlight  streamed  full  across  the  rank  grass,  the  stagnant  pool 
and  the  terrace,  and  no  shadow  intercepted  its  path  to  me.  But 
Zamba  certainly  attacked  Something,  and  as  certainly,  her  body 
was  immediately  flung  violently  backwards,  so  that  she  fell  at  my 
feet  dead,  her  neck  hideously  twisted  and  broken. 

"  I  seized  my  pistols  and  fired  at  Nothing.  One  of  the  four 
candles  on  the  table  was  put  out.  Remembering  the  old  woman's 
warning,  I  laid  one  revolver  down  and  tried  to  light  the  candle 
froDi  «in roller.  TIk  n^  in  the  mirror  opposite,  for  the  first  time 
I  perceived  Something.  It  was  a  Hand,  pale  and  sinewy;  it 
seizi  (I  the  revolver  ami  carried  it  away.    Another  candle  went  out. 

'"  *  This  is  getting  serious !'  I  said  to  myself,  and  I  stuck  the 
second  jjii^tol  into  my  coat-pocket  that  I  might  relight  the  two 
candles  at  once.  Tht;  others  went  out.  I  lighted  them  again. 
Once  more  two  were  extinguished ;  the  second  revolver  was 
snatched  from  my  pocket.  The  third  candle  went  out.  I 
snatched  out  the  matches  and  lighted  it,  the  other  was  extin- 
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guished.     I  relighted  it,  and  so  the  game  went  on ;  as  fast  as  one 
candle  went  out  I  struck  a  match  and  lit  it  again,  to  be  put  out 
again,  and  so  on  da  capo.    I  observed,  too,  that  other  Hands  had 
joined   that   pale   one,  hovering  and  circling   in   the   air,    now 
vanishing,  now  appearing,   and,  repeated   in   the  mirror,  their 
number  seemed  countless.     I  was  too  excited  to  care  much  about 
them,  as  they  had  not,  as  yet,  come  very  near ;  but  the  thought 
did   occur  to  me :    *  How  shall  I  keep  them  at  bay  when  the 
matches  are  exhausted  ?     Will  they  strangle  me  in  the  dark  ?  ' 
My  foot  touched  poor  Zamba's  body,  and  a  cold  chill  ran  over  me ; 
for,  at  the  same  time,  I  perceived  the  Hands  closer  to  me  than  ever 
before ;  and  their  shadowy  fingers  had  a  cruel,  gripping  expression 
that  didn't  please  me.     I  did  not  relish  their  proximity  at  all. 
The  match-box  was,  now,  nearly  empty. 

"*  Come  ! '  said  I,  aloud  and  firmly,  *  I  am  going  to  stay  here  all 
night,  and  walk  out  of  this  room  alive  in  the  morning.  Matches 
or  no  matches ;  candles  or  no  candles ;  Hands  or  no  Hands  ! ' 

"I  sat  down  and  lighted  another  candle.  Presently  the  logs  on 
the  hearth  fell  apart.  I  kicked  them  together  with  some  diflS- 
culty,  for  striking  matches  takes  up  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and, 
notwithstanding  my  danger,  the  humour  of  the  situation  tickled 
me.  Surely  a  more  ridiculous  night's  work  could  hardly  be 
imagined  than  that  of  lighting  candles  for  ghosts  to  snuff  out  I 
If  poor  Zamba's  body,  with  its  twisted  neck,  had  not  proved  a 
terrible  reality  underlying  the  apparent  comedy,  I  could  have 
laughed  outright,  but — mUy  three  Tnatches  remained  to  strike  I 

*'  *  I  will  stay  here  all  night,'  I  repeated  doggedly.  *  Light  or 
no  light ;  Hands  or  no  Hands ! ' 

"  My  assailants  increased  in  number ;  the  room  was  full  of  them, 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  all  pale  and  cruel,  all  shadowy  and  indistinct, 
yet  they  did  not  touch  me.  I  wondered  at  that,  wondered  what 
hindered  them  from  strangling  me  at  once  as  they  had  my  dog, 
when  I  struck  the  last  match  and  saw  the  last  candle  extinguished. 
I  kicked  the  logs  on  the  hearth  ;  a  shower  of  sparks  flew  into  the 
air ;  and  I  was  left  in  complete  darkness,  hemmed  in  by  those 
horrid,  pallid  Hands.  That  was  a  terrible  moment,  but  my  blood 
was  up.  ^ 

"  •  I  stay  HERE ! '  I  cried  furiously.  *  Hands  or  no  Hands ; 
matches  or  no  matches  ;  candles  or  no  candles  ;  and  I  will  walk 
out  of  this  room  alive  in  the  morning !  *  ^ 

"The  Things  paused  in  their  adviiocc.  Only  for  n  e*rnu(J, 
however;  the  next  they  were  circlin^^  arnl  howrirr  ring 

and  disappearing  in  their  old  fashion,  niiikiiig  horrid  y.  ;  me, 

like  a  flock  of  hellish  birds  hungering  to  pick  my  bones-  Still  I 
was  not  daunted.  Having  observed  that  my  enemies  advanced  as 
my  courage  failed,  and  fled  when  I  was  bold,  I  concluded  that  my 
wUl  preserved  me,  and  that,  should  it  fail  or  falter,  Zamba's  fate 
would  certainly  be  mine.     Accordingly  I  resisted  every  impulse 
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of  fear.  Leaning  back  in  my  chair,  I  waited  for  the  morning, 
and  thought  the  dawn  would  never  break.  Sometimes  drops  of 
exhaustion  and  nervous  apprehension  stood  on  my  forehead,  as 
imagination  pictured  those  cruel,  fleshless  Hands  behind  me, 
their  long,  pale  fincrers,  perhaps,  in  the  act  of  clasping  round  my 
throat;  and,  at  such  moments,  the  Things  thronged  thicker,  &ster 
towards  me,  till  checked  by  my  strong  determination.  Half  a 
lifetime  seemed  crowded  into  those  few  Lours. 

*^At  last,  as  my  strength  was  giving  way  and  hope  &iling,  a 
grey  look  came  into  the  sky ;  a  slow,  son  breeze  stole  through  the 
trees  in  the  shrubbery,  and  a  cock  crew.  The  pale  Hands  swept 
towards  me  in  angry  crowds — I  gave  myself  up  for  lost — ^they 
disappeared." 

The  Voice  paused.    We  waited  in  breathless  silence. 
^  The  shock  of  relief  was  too  great  for  me,  madam.    I  must 
have  fainted;  for,  when  I  became  conscious,  the  dawn  had  fully 
broken.     I  was  lying  on  the  floor  across  poor  Zamba,  and  my  old 
hag  of  a  housekeeper  was  peeping  in  at  the  open  window. 

"  She  screamed  when  she  saw  me  get  up — ^the  old  goose — but,  to 
do  her  justice,  she  was  glad  enough  to  find  me  alive.  She 
brought  me  tea — I  preferred  brandy — ^to  make  me  more  comfort- 
able ;  but  she  could  do  nothing  for  Zamba  !    Poor  Zamba ! " 

Mr.  Brace  stretched  out  his  hand  for  the  Ghianti,  and  as  he 
poured  out  the  last  glass  he  continued : 

"  Now,  madam,  uiis  is  how  my  conscience  became  burdened. 
On  inquiry  I  found  that  every  room  in  the  house  was  haunted  by 
different  kinds  of  apparitions;  and  so  were  the  walks  in  the 
grounds.  The  voice  I  had  heard  singing  was  the  pleasantest 
and  most  harmless  of  the  whole  lot.  I  could  not  stand  that,  you 
know.  One  spirit  might  be  put  up  with,  but  fifty  or  sixty — ^no 
thank  you !  I  sold  my  inheritance  to  a  contractor  on  condition 
he  pulled  it  down.  He  in  his  turn  sold  the  stones  and  bricks  to 
a  builder,  who  ran  up  a  row  of  neat  two-storied  villas  near  a 
manufacturing  town,  using  them  as  material.  They  let  splendidly 
at  first,  not  so  well  the  second  year,  worse  the  third,  and  no<  at 
all  ihe'f(ywi*th.  For  the  whole  lot^  madam,  are  hav/nied.  The 
pale  Hands  and  all  the  ghosts  in  my  big  ghost'shop  wre  now 
carrying  on  their  nightly  gamss  in  the  respective  villas  wliere 
the  stones  and  bricks  of  tiieir  respective  homes  were  used  up. 
Except  the  songstress;  she  sings  up  and  down  the  road  instead  of 
up  and  down  my  terrace." 
"  But  how  is  your  conscience  troubled  ?  "  asked  the  lady. 
^^  It  is  naturally  tender,"  moaned  the  Voice.  ^^  It  cannot  bear 
the  thought  of  having,  unintentionally,  been  the  originator  of  so 
much  misery  in  the  world  as  must  be  caused  by  letting  loose  so 
many  apparitions.    Hence  it  gives  me  no  rest." 

^Then  you  believe,  Mr,  Brace,  the  ghosts  went  with  the 
bricks  ?"  said  the  barrister. 

B 
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' "  Sure  of  it,"  replied  the  Voice  sorrowfully.  "  And  more ; 
every  place  boilt  with  old  material  is  likely  to  be  haunted,  for 
what  do  contractors  care  where  their  bricks  come  from,  so  long  as 
they  are  cheap  ?  That's  how  we  hear  of  unaccountable  ghosts  in 
brand  new  villas,  and  why  so  many  of  them  are  dangerous.  They 
don't  like  having  been  disturbed,  you  see." 

"  Very  curious  1 "  said  the  bairister  musingly. 

**  I  think  I've  heard  about  the  Hands  before,"  remarked  the 
American.    "Were  you  ever  in  Russia,  Mr.  Brace  ?  " 

"Sir,"  growled  the  Voice,  "you  are  an  uncommonly  sharp 
young  man — a  credit  to  your  nation,  sir.  But  tell  me  first  why 
you  are  not  a  donkey's  tail." 

"Why  I  am  not  a  donkey's  tail,"  repeated  the  American. 
"  Can't  say,  I'm  sure.     Because  he  ain't  my  brother  ?  " 

"  Because  you  are  no  end  of  an  ass,  sir ! "  thundered  the  Voice ; 
and  the  old  gentleman  pushed  back  Ids  chair  from  the  table 
and  left  the  aaUe-a-mcmger. 
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The  evening  mist  had  risen  high  above  the  busy  town 
As  wasted,  spent,  and  footsore,  clothed  in  scant  and  tattered  gown 
A  child,  with  slow  uncertain  steps  and  far-oflF  dreamy  eyes, 
Crossed    crowded    streets    and    lonesome  lanes,  where  ghostly 

shadows  rise. 
But  thoughts  of  fear  could  hold  no  sway  within  her  clouded 

brain. 
Where  echoed  low  one  lovM  voice  she  ne'er  might  hear  again. 
Some  broken  words — a  better  land,  a  river  wide  and  deep — 
Were  breathed  by  one  who  watched  beside  her  mother's  long,  last 

sleep, 
And  woke  a  sudden  purpose  in  the  childish,  stricken  heart, 
To  seek  that  land,  that  river  deep,  which  held  them  thus  apart. 
Dark  night  fell — o'er  the  barren  mead  loud  shrieked  the  wintry 

blast) 
The  raindrops  plash'd  with  sullen  force,  the  snow  fell  thick  and 

fast. 
But  Rhadowed  by  the  ivy  wreathed  around  an  ancient  gate 
(The  portal  of  a  lordly  home  at  some  far-distant  date). 
The  child  of  sorrow  slept,  nor  heard  the  tempest  raging  high. 
In  dreams  the  stars  were  gleaming  in  a  sea  of  azure  sky. 
And  mystic  voices  filled  the  air  with  strains  of  holy  song. 
As  'neath  the  archway's  tott'ring  stones  there  passed  a  shining 

throng; 
All  spirit-forms  with  radiant  brow,  all  clad  in  purest  white. 
The  garb  of  souls  forgiven  in  the  realms  of  changeless  light. 
One  angel  crowned  with  glory,  in  her  hand  a  lily  fair, 
Down  bent  and  laid  the  flower  on  that  heart  opprest  with  care. 
A  glow  of  beauteous  colour  touched  the  trembling,  homeless  child, 
A  sense  of  wondrous  rapture  at  the  vision  sweet  and  mild ; 
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In  accents  wild  she  Mtered,  "  Mother,  leave  me  not  again, 
The  world  has  shown  no  mercy,  has  no  share  for  me  but  pain." 
The  tender  spirit  clasped  her  arms  around  the  wasted  frame. 
She  kissed  the  lips  to  silence  that  so  late  had  called  her  name. 
Her  snow-white  wings  she  folded  close  above  the  tattered  dress. 
The  earth-stains  faded,  and  the  child  was  clothed  in  holiness. 
Oh,  happy  sleep !  that  ended  thus  upon  her  mother's  breast. 
Oh,  happy  sleep !  that  ended  thus  in  Heaven's  eternal  rest. 


The  morning  sun  rose  high  above  a  world  of  dazzling  light 
On  kindly  Nature's  festal  robe  of  pure  and  spotless  white. 
Beneath  an  archway  grim  and  grey,  upon  the  snow-flecked  ground. 
With  outstretched  hands,  and  parted  lips,  a  ragged  child  was 

found. 
None  marked  the  look  of  peace  upon  the  pinched  and  weary  fece. 
None  deem'd  an  angel's  wing  had  rustled  through   that  dark- 
some space. 
They  saw  a  little  castaway  from  out  the  city's  roar, 
Who,  straying  from  the  beaten  tracks,  had  wandered  near  the 

shore. 
It  mattered  not  to  them,  that  one  more,  conquered  in  the  strife, 
Had  fallen  from  the  ranks  and  yielded  up  her  struggling  life. 
A  nameless  grave  was  added  to  the  quarter  of  the  poor. 
Where  shifting  winds  blow  wild  and  free  from  mountain-top  and 

moor. 
Where  sunbeams  glance  athwart  the  main  and  warm  the  ohtirch- 

yard  sod. 
Like  human  hearts  awakened  by  the  loving  smile  of  Grod ; 
And  through  the  purple  distance  comes  a  music  soft  and  low. 
The  murm'ring  voice  of  waters,  with  their  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow. 
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